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Calbelcp  of  lia,  co.  C|)cdUr. 

Th£  reign,  of  Edward  III.  forms  the  most  martial  and  chivalrous  period  of 
EDfjSA.  hktoiy.  On  therdlof  tlie  military  "wortlues"  it  produced — 
and  fhe  briOiiiiit  category  indades  Edward  the  Black  Piince,  Atidley, 
Chandos.  and  Manny — few  narnea  stand  more  promineiitly  forward  than 

that  of  Sir  Hugh  Calvkley  of  Lea.  Froissart's  romantic  pen  comme- 
morates with  graphic  force  the  achievements  of  the  Che.sliire  knight,  and  it 
is  indeed  observahle  that  the  old  chronicler  rarely  touches  on  Sir  Hugh  with- 
out placing  him  in  the  very  foreground  of  his  hving  pictures-  The  family 
froan  iR^uch  tins  renowned  warrior  sprang,  was  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
House  of  Calvelegh  of  Calvelegh,  in  the  Hundred  of  JBdisbury,  which  ii 
traced  to  Hugh  de  Calvelegh,  who  hccame  Lord  of  Calvelegh  in  the  reign 
of  King  John  by  grant  from  Bichard  de  Vernon.  The  fint  Calveley  of 
Lea  was 

Davio  D£  Caltblboh,  (^nd  son  of  Keniic  de  Calvelegh  of  Calvelegh,) 
who  obtained  a  grant,  temp.  Edwasd  III.,  of  liie  lordahip  of  Lea,  in  iskm 
Hundred  of  Brozton,  Gheehire,  previooaly  a  part  of  the  extensive  poases* 

sioDs  of  the  Montalts  and  the  Montacutes.  He  married  twice :  hy  his 
first  wife  Johanna  he  appears  to  have  had  four  sons;  the  eldest  of  whom. 

Sib  Hugh  Calvelrv,  succeeded  to  Lea,  and  was  the  celehrated  soldier, 
whose  achievements  have  rendered  the  name  so  familiar  to  the  histoiic 
reader.  He  first  appears  in  the  puhhc  events  of  his  time  as  one  of  the 
thirty  combatants  lAo,  in  1351 ,  engaged,  in  mortal  strife,  an  equal  number  of 
Bretons,  for  the  purpose  of  decidini;  some  differences  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  disorders  committed  by  the  English  after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Daggeworth.  The  Bretons  f^nined  the  victory  hy  one  of  their  party 
breaking  on  horseback  the  ranks  of  the  English,  the  f^rcater  number  of 
whom  fell  in  the  engagement.  Knolles,  Calveley  and  Croquart  were  cap* 
tured  and  carried  to  iSe  castle  of  Jossdin.  The  Jjord  of  Tinteniac,  on 
the  enemy's  side,  and  the  gaBant  Croqnart,  on  the  EugliBh,- obtained  tha 
pfkes  of  valour.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  famoos  '*  Combat  of  Thirty." 
A  cross,  still  existing,  marks  the  battle  field,  known  to  this  day  ns  "  Le 
champ  des  Anglois."    In  a  few  years  after,  bir  Hugh  coouoanded  a  divi- 
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^ion  of  the  English  forces  at  the  battle  of  Amay,  to  which  Froiaaait  refers 
in  the  following  interesting  narrative. 

**  Sir  John  Chandos  formed  three  battalions  and  a  rear  guard.  He 
placed  over  the  luit  Sir  Robert  KnoDes,  Sir  Walter  Hoet,  and  Sir  Rkhanl 
Borlejr.  The  second  battalion  was  under  the  command  of  Sur  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  Sir  Eustace  D'Ambreticourt  and  Sir  Matthew  Goumay.  The  Earl 
of  Montfort  had  the  third,  which  was  to  remain  near  his  person.  There 
were  in  each  battalion  five  hundred  men  at- arms  and  four  hundred  archers. 
When  he  came  to  the  rear-guard,  be  called  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  to  him,  and 
laid,  '  Sir  Hugh,  you  will  take  the  command  of  the  rear- guard  of  five- 
hondred  men,  and  keep  on  our  wing,  without  movmg  one  itep,  whatever 
may  happen,  nnleaa  yon  thaU  nee  an  absolute  necessity  £at  it ;  anch  as  oar 
battalions  gi>^ng  way,  or  hy  accident  broken  in  that  case,  you  will  hasten 
to  succour  those  who  are  giving  way,  or  who  may  be  in  disorder  ;  and 
assure  yourself,  you  cannot  this  day  do  a  more  meritorious  service.* 
When  Sir  Hugh  heard  Sir  John  Chandos  give  him  these  orders,  he  was 
madi  hart  and  angry  with  him,  and  said,  '  Sr  John,  Sir  John,  give  the 
oommand  of  this  rear- guard  to  some  other;  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
troobled  witii  it;'  and,  then,  added,  'Sir  knjght,  for  what  manner  of 
reason  have  you  thus  provided  for  me  ?  and  why  am  I  not  as  fit  and  proper 
to  take  my  post  in  the  front  rank  as  others  ?'  Sir  John  discreetly  answered, 
'  Sir  Hugh,  I  did  not  place  you  with  the  rear-guard  because  you  were  not 
as  good  a  knight  as  any  of  as ;  for,  in  troth,  I  know  that  yon  are  equally 
valiant  with  the  best;  bat  I  oider  yoa  to  that  post,  becanse  I  know  ytia  are 
both  bold  and  prodent.  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  yoa  or  ne 
to  take  that  command.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  it  of  you  ;  for, 
if  yon  will  do  so,  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it  ;  and  you,  yourself,  will 
acquire  great  honour ;  in  addition,  I  promise  to  comply  with  the  first  re- 

Suest  you  may  make  me.'  Notwithstanding  this  handsome  speech  of  Sir 
iofan  Chandos,  Sir  Hugh  refnsed  to  comply,  considering  it  as  a  great 
allront  offered  him,  and  entreated,  throogh  the  love  of  God,  with  nplilted 
hands,  that  he  would  send  some  other  to  that  command ;  for.  in  fact,  be  was 
anxious  to  enter  the  battle  with  the  first.  This  conduct  nearly  brought 
ears  to  the  eyes  of  Sir  John.  He  again  addressed  him,  gently  saying ; 
tSr  Hugh,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  either  you  or  1  take  this  com- 
mand ;  now,  consider  vphku  oan  be  most  spared.'  Sir  Hugh,  having  cmi- 
sidered  this  last  apeedi,  vras  mach  confosed,  and  replied ;  '  Certainly,  Sir, 
I  know  full  well  that  yoa  would  ask  nothing  from  me,  which  could  turn 
out  to  my  dishonour ;  and,  since  it  is  so,  I  will  very  cheerfully  undertake 
it.'  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  then  took  the  command  called  the  rear-guard, 
entered  the  field  on  the  wing  of  the  others,  and  formed  his  hne.  Jt  was  on 
Saturday  the  8th  of  October,  i  364,  that  these  battalions  were  drawn  up 
facing  eadi  other,  in  a  handsome  plafai,  near  to  Asnj  m  Brittany.  I  most 
say,  H  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  and  refleot  on ;  for  there  were  bannen  and 
pennons  flying  with  the  richest  annoar  on  each  side  ;  the  French  were  so 
nandsomely  and  grandly  drawn  up,  it  was  great  pleasure  to  look  at  them." 
Froissart  proceeds  to  narrate  the  vain  efforts  made  by  the  Ix)rd 
de  Beaumonor  to  bring  about  a  treaty  ol  peace,  and  tlien  eloquently  de- 
scribes the  result.  "  Sir  John  Chandos  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Montfort, 
who  asked,  *  How  goes  on  the  treaty  ?  What  does  oar  adversary  say  ?' 
•What  does  he  sayl*  replied  Chandos;  'why  he  sends  word  by  the 
liCnrd  de  Beaumanoir,  who  has  this  instant  left  me,  that  he  will  fight  with 
yoa  at  all  events,  and  remain  Dake  of  Brittany,  or  die  in  the  field.'  This 
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answer  was  made  by  Sir  John  in  order  to  excite  tiie  courage  of  tlie  Earl 
of  Montfort ;  and,  he  continued  saying-,  '  Now,  consider  what  you  will 
determine  to  do,  whether  to  engage  or  not.*  '  By  St.  George/  answered 
Montfort,  '  engage  will  I,  and  God  assist  the  right  cau&e.  Order  our 
banners  to  advance  immediately/  "  We  need  not  relate  the  details,  romantic 
tiMM^  they  be,  as  detnlcd  in  tiie  glowing  language  of  the  Gbronider ;  tnMot 
it  to  add  tfnl  ^  post  —Bgiwd  to  the  knight  of  Lea  proved  not  inglorious, 
AsA,  in  more  tiisii  one  emergency,  tiie  foiling  forces  of  the  English  were 
sustained  by  his  reserve,  and  that  among  the  leaders  who  contributed  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  to  the  famous  victory  of  Auray,  no  small  share  of  the 
^ory  may,  with  justice,  be  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Calvelcy. 

We  next  find  our  hero,  not  very  reputably  engaged,  as  a  Captain  of  the 
Fnt  GoBipaiiies,  composed  partly  of  disbsnded  soraierB  and  partly  of  ban* 
ditti,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Henry  of  Trastamare  against  Pedro 
the  Cruel.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  Black  Prince  having  joined  the 
army  of  the  King  of  Castile,  Sir  Hugh  placed  himself  under  the  command 
of  his  old  General,  the  illustrious  Chandos,  and  distinguiahed  ^»infiaff]f  by 
many  feats  of  valour  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Navarette. 

In  1877,  Holmahed  tables,  "  Sir  Hugh  Gahrelie  waa  sent  Ofver  to  CaUs, 
to  renain  upon  safe  kaqping  of  that  town  as  deputie  there ;  and  in  the 
same  year  oomming  one  morning  to  Bulkogne,  he  burnt  certeine  ships, 
which  laie  there  in  the  haven,  to  the  number  of  six  and  twentie,  besides  two 
proper  barks,  and  having  spoiled  and  burnt  the  most  part  of  the  base  toN^Tie, 
returned  to  Calis,  with  a  rich  bootie  of  goods  and  cattell."  The  same  hia- 
torian  Ibrther  informa  ns  that  tiua  doughty  knight  rsoovered  tfaa  caslle  of 
Bfarite,  which  had  bean  betrayed  hy  *'  certeine  Ficarda  stipendiarie  soldiers 
in  the  said  Castell,"  and  goes  on  to  State  that  "  Sir  Hugh  slept  not  at  his 
business.  Shortly  after  Christmas,  a.d.  1378,  he  spoiled  the  town  of 
Estaples,  the  same  daie  the  fair  was  kept  there,"  and  in  the  next  spring,  as 
Admiral  of  England,  conveyed  the  Duke  of  Britany  to  a  haven  near  St. 
Maloes,  and  repelled,  with  the  most  dauntless  bravery,  a  sudden  attack  made 
by  die  Frendi  vessels.  In  1880,  he  eneoontered  tiie  tremendooa  stonn 
which  destroyed  a  large  portioD  of  the  expedition  to  Brittany,  and  was  one 
of  eight  who  took  to  the  maata  and  caUea,  and  were  dashed  on  ahore  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm. 

The  crusade  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  against  the  Clementists  brinprs  Sir 
Hugh  Calveley  once  more  forward,  "  an  opponent  of  his  leader's  measures 
in  m  cabinet,  bat  a  vigorous  supporter  in  the  field,'**  mtil  after  a  aeries  of 
socoeaaes,  hia  troops  were  snrpraed  in  Bergnes  by  the  French  king,  with 
superior  nuniberB,  and  Sir  Hugh,  abandoning  the  contest  as  hopeless,  re* 
turned  to  Gahda.  The  following  is  Fkoiasort's  interesting  description  of  the 
event : — 

"  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  on  his  arrival  at  Bergues  quartered  himself  and 
his  men  in  the  difieroit  hotels  and  houses  of  the  town  i  they  were  in  the 
whole,  including  archers,  more  than  Ibor  thousand  men.  Shr  Hugh  said, 
'  I  am  determined  to  keep  this  town ;  it  is  of  good  strength  and  we  are 
enough  to  defend  it.  I  expect  we  shall  have*  in  five  or  six  days,  reinforce- 
ments from  England ;  for  they  will  learn  our  situation  and  also  the  force  of 
our  enemies.'    All  rephed,  *  God  assist  us.' 

Upon  this  he  made  very  prudent  regulations ;  on  dividing  his  men  under 
pennona  and  into  companies,  to  mount  the  wiJls  and  guard  the  gatea,  ha 
found  ha  had  nombera  sufficient    He  ordered  all  me  ladies,  women. 

*  Omiofod* 
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chfldren,  and  lower  classes  of  inhabituts  to  retire  into  a  dmrdi,  from 

whence  they  were  not  to  stir. 

The  King  of  France  was  at  the  abbey  of  Ranomberpues,  and  learnt  that 
the  English  had  retreated  to  Berguee.  A  council  was  held  on  tiie  occasioD* 
when  it  waa  ordered  that  the  van,  with  the  coDStablea  and  marshak,  ahonld 
advance  beyond  the  town  and  encamp  cm  one  of  its  aldea.  And  the  Idng  of 
Fhince«  witii  die  Dukes  of  Berry,  Burcrundy  and  Bourbon,  would  follow  witli 
the  main  army  ;  that  the  Count  de  Blois  and  the  Count  d'Eu,  with  the  rear 
division,  should  lodge  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  town*  and  thus 
surround  the  English. 

This  plan  was  executed  :  and  the  King  set  out  from  Ronombergues,  at- 
tended by  his  whole  army.  It  was  a  beantifiil  sight  to  behold  thesebttuiers, 
pennons  and  hdmets,  guttering  in  the  sun,  and  sndi  numbers  of  men  at 
arms  that  the  eye  could  not  compass  them.  Th^  seemed  like  a  moving 
f(irf"^t.  so  upright  did  tliey  hold  their  lances.  Thus  they  marched  in  four 
divisions  towards  l?ercues,  to  enclose  the  English  in  that  town. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  English  herald  entered  the  town, 
who,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  lords  of  France,  had  passed  through  thev  army : 
he  waited  on  Sir  Hugh  Calvdey  in  his  hotel,  and  spoke  so  loud  that  eveiy 
one  heard  him.  *  Herald,  whence  dost  thou  come  ?'  *My  Lord,*  replied 
the  herald,  '  I  come  from  the  French  army,  where  I  have  seen  the  finest 
men  at  arms,  and  in  such  vast  numbers  that  there  is  not  at  this  day  another 
King  who  can  shew  the  like.* 

'  And  these  fine  men  at  arms  which  thou  art  speaking  of/  saith  Sir 
Hugh,  '  what  number  are  they  }'  *  By  my  iiEuth,  my  Loni,  they  are  ftdl 
twenty-six  thonsand  men  at  arms :  handsomer  nor  better  aimed  were  never 
seen.* 

'  Ha,  ha,'  replied  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  much  provoked  at  the  latter  part  of 
this  speech,  '  thou  art  a  tine  fellow  to  come  and  mock  us  with  this  pompous 
tale.  I  know  well  thou  hast  lied ;  for  many  a  time  have  I  seen  the  armies 
of  France,  but  they  never  amounted  to  twenty-six  thousand ;  no,  not  even 
to  six  thousand  men  at  arms.' 

As  he  said  this,  the  watch  of  the  town  who  was  at  his  post,  sounded  his 
trum]iet,  for  the  van  of  the  enemy  was  about  passing  near  the  walls — Sir 
Hugh  then,  addressing  the  knights  and  squires  present,  said  ;  '  Come, 
come,  let  us  po  and  sec  these  twenty-six  thousand  men  at  arms  march  by, 
for  our  watch  blows  his  horn !'  They  went  on  j^the  walls  of  the  place  and 
leaning  on  fhem,  observed  die  march  of  the  van,  whidi  might  have  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  hundred  lances,  with  the  constable,  the  marshals,  the 
master  of  the  cross-bows  and  the  Lord  de  Courcy.  Next  came  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  who  had  under 
his  command  about  fifteen  hundred  lances  more.  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  who 
thought  he  had  seen  the  whole  army,  said  '  Now  see  if  I  did  not  say  truth  : 
where  are  these  twenty-six  thousand  men  ?  Why  if  they  be  three  thousand 
menat  arms,  tiiey  are  ten  thousand.  Let  us  go  to  dinner,  for  I  do  not  3ret 
see  such  a  force  as  should  oblige'  us  to  surrender  the  town.  This  herald 
would  frighten  us  well,  if  we  were  to  believe  him.' 

The  herald  was  much  ashamed,  but  he  said,  '  My  Lord,  you  have  as  yet 
only  seen  the  van  guard.  The  King- and  his  uncles  are  behind  with  the  main 
army,  and  there  is  be&ides  a  rear  division,  which  consists  of  more  than  two 
thousand  lances.   You  will  see  the  whole  in  four  hours,  if  you  remam  here.* 

Sir  Hugh  paid  not  any  attention  to  him  but  returned  to  his  house,  saying 
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he  had  seen  every  thing,  and  seated  liimsclf  at  tabic.  He  had  scarcely  done 
so,  than  the  watch  again  blew  liis  horn,  and  so  loud  as  if  he  would  burst  it ; 
Sir  Hugh  rose  from  table,  saying  he  wodd  aee  what  was  the  cause  of  this, 
and  moanted  the  batlleiiients.  At  this  moment  the  King  of  FVanoe  marched 
by,  attended  by  his  uncles,  the  Duke  IVederick,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  the  Dauphine  of  Auvergne,  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
their  troops.  In  this  battalion  were  full  sixteen  thousand  lances.  Sir 
Hugh  felt  himself  much  disappointed,  and  said  to  the  herald  who  was  by 
his  side,  '  I  have  been  in  the  wrou^  to  blame  you,  come,  come,  let  us  mount 
oar  honea  and  aave  oorsdves,  for  it  will  do  ns  no  good  to  remain  here;  I 
no  longer  know  the  state  of  France,  I  have  never  seen  tuch  nombera  col- 
lected toge^er  by  three  fourths  as  I  now  see  and  have  aeen  in  the  van- 
besides  the  rear  division  is  still  to  come.  Upon  this  Sir  Hugh  Calvelcy 
left  the  walls  and  returned  to  his  house.  All  the  horses  being  ready  saddled 
and  loaded,  they  mounted,  and  having  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  which 
lead  to  Bourbourg,  they  set  off  wiUiont  any  noise,  carrying  with  them 
all  their  pillage. 

Had  the  French  suspected  this,  they  conld  easily  have  stopped  them,  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  it  for  a  long  time,  ao  that  they  were  nearly  arrived  at 

Bourbourg  before  they  heard  of  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Calveley  halted  in  the  plain  to  wait  for  his  rear  and  bage:age. 
He  was  very  melanclioly  and  said  to  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  others  who  hud 
come  to  meet  him ;  '  By  my  faith,  gentlemen,  we  have  this  time  made  a 
most  shameful  expedition :  never  was  io  pitiful  or  wretched  a  <Nie  made 
from  England.  You  would  have  your  wills,  and  placed  your  oOBfidOBOe  in 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  wanted  to  fly  before  he  had  wings;  now  see  the 
honourable  end  you  have  brought  it  to.  There  is  Bourbourg  !  If  you 
choose  it,  retire  thither ;  but  for  my  part  I  shall  march  to  Gravelines  and 
Calais,  because  I  find  we  are  not  of  sufficient  rtrength  to  cope  with  the  King 
of  Fhmoe.' 

The  English  knights,  conscious  they  had  been  to  blame  in  several  things, 
replied  :  *  God  help  us  !  we  shall  return  to  Bourbourg  and  wait  the  event, 
such  as  God  may  please  to  ordain.'  *  Sir  Hugh  .on  this  left  them,  and  they 
threw  themselves  into  Bourbourg.'* 

None  of  the  blame  attending  this  misadventure  fell  on  Sir  Hugh,  and  he 
retained  to  the  time  of  his  decease  the  government  of  Guernsey,  and  the 
care  of  the  royal  castle  and  the  park  of  Shotwidc.  Having  acquired  from 
his  estates  in  Cheshire,  his  various  official  appointments,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  predatory  warfare,  enormous  wealth,  he  devoted  a  portion  to  the  estah- 
hshment  of  an  hospital  at  Rome,  and  sanctified  the  end  of  his  days  by  an 
act  of  similar  piety  in  his  own  country — the  foundation  of  the  college  of 
Bunbory  in  Cheshire — ^whioh  appears  to  have  been  completed  before  the 
decease  of  its  founder,  which  event  occurred  on  the  feast  of  St.  George  in 
1394.  An  armed  effigy,  reposing  on  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  altar 
tombs  of  which  the  county  of  C/hebter  can  boast,  still  remains  in  the  chancel 
of  the  college  of  Bunbury,  marking  the  spot  where  were  interred  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  warrior  knight,  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  of  Lea.  Tra- 
ditiou  iissigned  to  him  for  bride  no  lees  a  personage  than  the  Queen  of  Ar- 
ragon,  but  recent  researches  have  altogether  refuted  this  popular  error.  In 
aU  probability,  he  never  married,  and  to  a  certainty,  he  left  no  issue.  His 
next  heir  was  his  grandnephew, 

David  de  C.\lveley,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Crdveley,  the  younger,  and 
grandson  of  David,  the  second  son  of  the  first  David  Calvelegh  of  Lea. 
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lie  held  the  property  for  some  years,  but  died  without  iasue,  temp,  Henry  1V.« 
aiid  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

HuoB  DB  Caltbi.«t,  Esq.  of  Lea,  wlioee  poit  rooftem  inqviatioii  ben 
dMe  11  Hen.  VI.   Bj  Maud,  hie  wife,  dan.  and  beirof  &ir  Henry  HvbccdL 

Knt..  of  Leicestershire,  he  left  a  son  and  heir. 

Sir  Huon  Calvklky,  Knt.  of  Leu,  who  married  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir 
John  Done,  Knt.  of  Utkinton,  and  left  at  his  decease  (Inq.  p.  m.  10  Mkv. 
"VIl.)  a  dau.  Eliz.  wife  of  John  Eyton  of  Rhuabon,  co.  Denbigh,  and  a  son 
and  heir.  Sir  Hugh  Calvblby,  Knt.  of  Lea,  whose  wife  was  Christiana, 
dau.  and  heir  of  Tliomat  Coltinghain,  and  whoee  diildren,  by  her,  were 
four  daus.,  Alice  m.  to  Richard  Cljrve  of  Huxley,  Jane  m.  to  Sir  John 
Legh  of  Bagulegh,  Dorothy  m.  to  Robert  Maaaeyof  CkHUington,  and 
Eleanor,  who  d.  unm.,  and  one  son, 

Sir  Gf.orge  Calvelby  of  Lea,  Knt.  He  m.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir 
Piers  Duttou  of  Hatton,  Knt,  and  had  besides  a  son  and  heir.  Sib  Hugh, 
four  oliiMr  aona  md  aiz  dans.,  via.  Peter  and  George,  bodi  d.s.p.,  Jolui» 
'valet  of  Queen  Mary,  Anthony  d»  without  lawlnl  iaene,  Catharine  wife  of  John 
BeeetOB,  Eaq.  of  Beeston,  Eozabeth  wife  of  Richard  Gerard  of  Crewood, 
Eleanor,  wife  of  John  Davenport  of  Calveley,  Christina  wife  of  Richard 
Hough  of  Leighton,  Joan  wife  Ist  of  John  Edward;?  of  Chirk,  co.  Den- 
bigh, and  2nd  of  Sir  Ralph  Lcycester,  Knt.,  and  Dorothy  wife  1st  of  Robert 
Boswek,  and  2ndly  of  Edward  Aimer.    The  eldest  son  and  heir, 

8iu  Huen  Caltblbt  of  Lea,  taooghted  at  Leith  1544,  m,  Eleanor  dan. 
and  heiress  of  Ralph  TatterahaU  of  Bnlkdey,  and  by  her  had,  besides  a  dan. 
Eleanor  wife  of  John  Dutton  Esq.  of  Dutton,  three  sons  L  Sir  George 
Calveley,  Knt.  of  Lea,  eldest  son  and  heir,  m.  1st,  Margaret  dau.  of  John 
Moretonof  Moreton,  and  2ndly,  Agnes  dau.  and  heiress  of  Anthony  Browne 
of  Wodhull,  relict  of  Richard  Chetwode,  Esq.  and  by  the  latter  only  had 
ieaae  two  sons,  Geoige  and  Hugh,  both  d,  mfinits.  He  dL  6tb  August,  1585. 
II.  Hugh  d.  9,p, ;  and  III.  Huon.  The  youngest  son  and  eventual  heir  to 
his  brother, 

Hugh  Calvelry,  Esq.  of  Lea,  m.  Mary  dau.  of  Sir  Ralph  Leycester 
of  Toft,  Knt.  and  had,  besides  three  (fans.,  Elizabeth,  m.  Edward  Dutton, 
Esq.  of  Dutton.  Eleanor  m.  Henry,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Lee  of  Lea,  Knt., 
and  Dorothy  m.  George  Bostock  of  Holt, — a  son. 

Sin  GnoBon  Caltblbt  of  Lea,  Knt.  Sheriff  of  Chediire,  1619,  who 
M.  Ist  Mary  dau.  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondelcy,  Knt.  of  Cholmondflley,  and 
2nd  a  dau  of  Sir  W.  Jones — which  bdy  m.  2iid]y  Judge  Littleton.  By  his 
first  only,  Sir  George  Calveley  had  issue,  viz.  Hugh,  (Sir)  his  heir,  Richard 
and  George  both  rf.  s,  p.,  Mary  and  Dorothy  both  d.  young,  Elizabeth  m. 
Thomas  Cotton,  Esq.  of  Combermere,  and  Lettice  m.  Thomas  Legh,  D.D. 
Ibiid  SOB  of  Peter  L^h  of  Lyme,Eeq.  Sir  George  d.  19th  January,  1619,  and 
WB8  snoceeded  by  his  eldest  son  and  heir. 

Sir  Hugh  Calveley  of  Lea,  knighted  when  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in 
1642.  Hew.  1st,  Lady  EHzabeth  dau.  of  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
2ndly,  Mary  dau.  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hoghton,  Knt.  of  Hoghton  Tower,  co.  Lan- 
caster, and  by  the  former  only,  had  ifsue,  a  son  and  heir  George  Calveley, 
bom  in  1G35,  d,  young.  Sir  Hugh  d.  without  surviving  issue,  4  April, 
J648,  and  tbns  the  niale  fine  of  this  ancient  fiunOy  ended.  Theestatesirere 
divided  between  the  families  of  his  sistera,  EUzabedi,  wtfe  of  HioinaB  Cotton, 
and  Lettice  wife  of  Thomas  Legh,  D.D.  In  the  diriaion  of  the  estates,  the 
manor  of  Lea,  with  the  lands  north  of  the  brook,  passed  to  the  Cotton?, 
those  south  of  the  brook  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme.  The  first  of  these  shares 
was  sold  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Salusbury  Cotton,  Bart.,  to  Mr.  Joseph  • 
White  of  London,  and  the  others  vested  in  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  of 
Lyme,  M.P.  .    .    .  y  Google 
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Ipotei  rKpcctCng  %  Sift  «A  of  9b)ii  9pcr» 

By  Wlluam  IIlltom  Lonostatfx*  oir  Darlinoton. 


The  biographies  of  the  amiifale  and  retiring  author  of  Grougar  Ud\,  have 
hitherto  been  bo  imperifeel,  Moh  mere  ikeSte,  that  Hie  writer  deems  it 

bat  a  justice  to  his  aDcestor.  and  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  readiii|f 
public,  those  who  feel  that  facts  throwing  a  light  on  the  lives  of  great  men. 
be  they  ever  so  small,  should  be  placed  on  record,  to  cnve  to  the  world  all 
the  materials  in  his  power  which  may  prove  of  service  to  future  writers. 
And  in  the  first  place  will  be  given  a  few  notes  relating  to  the  poet's 
ancestors.  Ifis  oaateaiporary  vdHives,  his  and  their  descendants,  will  ap- 
pear at  length  at  the  camMm  c£  Itee  artiska 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Dyers  from  whom  oar  author  de- 
scended, there  seems  to  he  conflirtini^-  opinions,  not  among  the  printed  lives 
of  him,  but  among  the  family  papers  themselves  From  the  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dyer,  of  Abbess- Roding,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  poet's  father.  Robert  Dyer,  Ilsq.  of  Aberelasney,  it  is  clear  that  the 
kit-named  indiridosl  chdmed  descent  from  &  Dyom  of  Somerset  and 
Devon,  and  has  drawn  their  arms  beside  his  name»  vie.  or,  a  diief  indented 
gules.  Yet  he  is  not  uniform  or  steady  in  this  statement,  for  in  another 
paper,  similar  in  other  respects  to  the  others,  he  states  them  to  be  of  South 
Wales.  These  papers  are  numerous,  agreeing  tolerably,  and  sjrstematically 
arranged  thus 

"Nan  nobis  nascfannr. 

Or,  a  chief  indented  goies  qoarteriy  with  sable  3  goats  passant  argent 

(the  allusion  to  arms  is  in  some  copies  omitted,)  by  the  name  of  Dyer, 
as  in  Guillim's  Heraldry,  are  home  by  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglasney,  in 
the  county  of  Carmarthen,  Gent,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 

that  name 

Somersetshire,  \  /  great  granddaughter  \ 

the ooontiesof  Somenetl  r  Hts^mndmoUier  \  daughter  of  /  . 
and  Devon,  l  was  the  j  daughter  and  only  ( 

South  Wales.  '  \  child.*  / 

Robert  Ferrars,  the  bishop  of  S.  David,  who  was  burnt  at  CSarmarthen  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  his  mother  was  descended  , 
/  Sir  WiUiam  Thomas,  formerly  of  Aberglasneyt  ^ 
I  ^  fcmfly  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomas,  Ibnnedy  of  Aberglasney  ( 
J  LheweBin  Voythys.  formerly    Aber^asney.  sSq.      (  Hemsmed 
\  the  family  of  Ubewellin  Voythys,  of  Aberglasney.  / 
Catherine,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Cocks,  Esq.,  of  Comins,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  by  EUizabeth,  daughter  ami  sole  heir  of  KHmnfy^ 
Bennet,  of  Mapleton,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  Gent." 

Cocks  beareth  "  sable,  a  chevron  between  3  attires  of  a  stag  hx't  to  the 
scalp  argent." 

He  states  also  that  he  got  seals  engraved  lor  himislf,  wife,  and  son 
Kobort,  with  the  arms  of  Dyer ;  bat  as  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
theae  seals  being  in  eiistence  I  know  not  what  anna  he  meant. 

*  A  generation  id  evidently  missed  out  here.   W.  U.  L. 
t  "  This  U  a  copy  y*  I  left  with  Mr.  Thonss. 

'*  It  is  remarkable  thattthe.Dy«Ts  became  npain  possessed  of  tho  estate  of  Aberglas- 
ney purchased  by'Hobert^Dyer  (married  to  Mm  Cocks  as  afurc8Aid)of  Su'Rice  Kudd* 
Bart.— FsAM.  Drsm,  his  srandson."^ 
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Dyer  indeed  himBelf  evidently  leans  to  this  origin,  for  in  the  Reeoe 
it  tiiA  following  remukftUe  ptatage.    (Book  3.) 


One  day  arose 


When  Alva's  tyranny  fhe  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fertile  vallies  of  the  Sdidd. 
With  speedy  wing,  and  scattor'd  coura^  tliey  fled* 
Like  a  community  of  bees,  disturb'd 
By  some  relentless  swain's  rapacious  hand ; 
While  good  Eliza,  to  the  ra^tivea 
Gave  gmcious  welcome ;  as  wise  .Egypt  erst 
To  troubled  Nilus,  whose  nutritious  duod 
With  annual  ^titude  enrich'd  her  meads. 
Then,  from  ha  Antwerp,  an  induftriout  train 
CrossM  the  smooth  channel  of  our  nniling  Mts ; 
And  in  the  vales  of  Cantiumi  &c. 

Namting  the  different  plaees  of  thor  aettlement,  he  then  goes  on  to 
specify  amongst  tiie  otiien« 


that  soft  tract 


Of  Camhiia,  deep  embay'd,  DimetiBn  land, 
By  green  lulls  fcncM,  by  oceans  murmnr  liiU'd ; 
iSursc  of  the  rustic  bard,  who  now  resounds 
The  fortunes  of  the  tleece ;  whose  ancestors 
Wen  ftigitives  fioni  iupevstition's  vage. 
And  erst,  from  Devon,  thither  brought  the  loom  ; 
Where  ivi'd  walls  of  old  Kidwrlly's  tow'rs. 
Nodding,  still  on  their  gloomy  brows  project 
Laneastria's  arms,  embosi'd  in  monld'ring  stone. 

Which  in  the  first  rough  notes  of  the  poem,  in  my  posaeiaion,  ia  repre- 
sented thus:— 

Driven  hy  v*  D.  of  Alva, 
  nor  brouffnt  v'  Fleece  slone 


But  various  artisans  allur'd  they  came 

With  an  thev  inatromenta  of  art»  th&r' wheels 

And  looma  and  drugs  of  many  a  beanteons  stain  ' 

(  A  pretious  }  y 

i  Inestunable  *  See  Caiy,  p.  70. 

From  the  letter  in  iStn  aequd  it  wonld  appear  that  thie  descent  from  the 

Dyers  of  Somerset  and  Devon  was  derived  from  one  Francis  Dyer ;  but  as 
I  think  nothing  of  this  descent,  for  both  the  Dyers  of  Wales  and  Somer- 
setshire date  in  England  anterior  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  no  proved 
descent  from  the  latter  race  is  given,  I  pass  on  to  the  poet's  descent  from 
the  Dyera  of  Wales,  which  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the  true  one. 

The  Dyera  of  Cardiganshhne  and  Pembiokeahire  rank  among  the  moot 
andent  lines  of  Wales,  but  the  pedigrees  given  of  tiiem,  show  their  ex- 
tinction in  the  main  branch  in  heiresses,  and  give  not  the  descendants  of 
the  cadets  of  the  house.  Their  arms  were  "  Gules,  an  eagle  displayed 
argent,  beaked  and  crined  or.  And  it  must  primarily  be  understood  that 
the  poet  uniformly  used  the  coat  "  Gu.  3  eagles  displayed  argent,"  and  his 
brouer  Tbomss's  desoeodauta  bear  tiie  same.  Upon  the  whole,  this  stock 
seems  ^  most  likely  to  derive  our  poet  from,  but  leaving  conjectures,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  show  his  immediate  ancestors. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  pleadings  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
f anterior  to  Elisabeth's  timej  doubtless  belong  to  our  family,  though  they 
cast  little  lustre  on  it. 

23  Hen.  8.  Margery,  late  wife  of  William  Davy,  v.  David  Dyer,  Mayor  of 
Kydwelly. — Charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  escape  of  murderer. — 
Kydwelly  Lordih^»  Gower  Lofdsliip. — Wtles. 

34  Hen.  8*  Jdm  Turner  &  nz.  Charles  Heitert,  Howell  Dyer,  and 
others. — Forcible  entry  and  tortious  posseaflioii  of  messuage, 
lands  and  appurtenances,  and  false  imprisonment.— Osbaaton, 
Monmouth  Lordship. — ^Wales. 
3  £dw.  6.  James  William  &  ux.  v.  Morres  Dyer  and  others. — Tortious 
possesnon  of  messuages,  lands,  and  pasture,  and  detention  of 
title  deeds.— Kydwelly. — Caennarthenshire. 

Then  will  eone  comrenienfly  the  following  letter  from  Rowland  Hickes, 
a  rdatum  of  the  fimuly,  whidi  gi?es  a  Mr  aocomit  of  ^e  I>fers : — 

Honoured  Coosen,  S^,  1716. 

According  to  request  I  hare  made  what  enquiiy  I  could,  and  I  send  it 
to  y"  if  any  thinge  of  this  natur  will  bee  searviable  to  y"  I  shall  be  redy  to 
scar\nce,  y"  will  finde  inclosed  the  names  of  the  Aid"  and  principle  Burgesses 
recorded  in  the  charter  granted  by  King  James  the  first,  1GI8,  by  which  it 
can  not  bee  considared  that  y"  are  any  wayes  descended  from  Francis  Dyer 
y«  mentioned  to  bee  in  the  rcigne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  since  y''  grand* 
lather  was  borne  is  above  122,  who  might  be  22  or  23  when  the  charter 
was  had,  his  father  mis  then  bee  before  her  reigne,  and  abo^  the  fomily  it 
can  not  bee  denied  but  that  they  were  very  ancient  in  this  towne  and  respon- 
sible, when  five  of  them  was  named  in  24,  especioly  att  that  time  when  the 
town  was  both  populous  and  rich,  but  nothing  to  what  it  had  bine  in  former 
times,  it  is  a  common  tradition  that  they,  the  Fishers,  Collins,  Rows,  Ed- 
wards,  and  others,  were  hever  since  the  Gonqoest,  bat  I  rather  thinke  tiiat 
they  came  with  Tliomas  and  Morris  de  Londres,  who  got  and  built  this 
castle,  as  nowe  it  is  (with  stone),  Morris  Dyer  was  the  great  granfather  of 
Wm.  Dyer.  Henry  Fisher  was  y*^  great  grandfather,  and  John  Fisher  was 
his  brother,  who  was  the  fifth  mayor  by  this  charter.  Hugh  Dyer  was  y*" 
g'  grandfather,  D*'  Dyer  was  John  Dyer,  my  son  in  law's  grandiifather.  I 
sopoee  all  these  Dyers  died  soon  after,  for  tiiere  is  noe  mention  of  them 
since,  nor  could  bee  excqyt  thi^  had  bine  maicns,  for  wee  have  noe  reeo^ 
bnt  the  names  of  the  main  until  Richard  Payne  was  the  ninth  maior,  since 
wee  have  records  that  gives  aoooont  of  most  materiall  things  that  was  acted* 
this  far  of  the  Aid" 

John  Dyer,  who  is  named  amongst  the  principle  Burgesses,  was  John 
Dyer's  grandifather  by  his  mother,  and  David  Dyer  was  Hugh  Dyer  y*" 
great'  grauf  s  Brother,  named  by  David  Roger  Dyer  and  was  the  I3th  maior 
there  was  a  commission  sent  to  Gerard  Bromley  and  Thomas  Lowley, 
Esq.  to  enquire  to  the  state  of  the  towne  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  James, 
wherein  there  '  severall  of  the  Dyers  in  that  Jury  of  24  men.  T  doubt  this 
is  rather  a  trouble  to  y"  than  any  satisfaction,  and  forbear  any  further 
(y'  grandfather  was  the  2l8t  maior)  with  due  respects  to  y"  and  all  y",  I 
rest  y*  ever  afieetionat  vnUe  whilst 

RowLAKD  Hickes. 

Ffor  Mr.  Robert  Dyer  att  Aber- 
elasney  these  to  be  left  at  the 
Ni^'s  head  in  Carmarthen. 
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by  the  charter  of  Kidwelly  granted  by 
King  James  j*  Ist,  aono  duo  1618. 

First  Mayor 

Thomas  Babingtun,  £8<^. 
First  Ald'iucu 

John  Howell,  MorrU  Dfer^  Henry  Fiiher,  Maiter  of  Arts, 
Hugh  Dyer,  David  Dyer,  John  Avlward.  WiHiani  Gardener, 
Griffith  Bowen.  John  Fiaber,  DvriA  Wilham,  Griflkh  Rom, 
and  David  King, 

First  Baylies 

William  Gardener  and  Owen  Bowen,  Gent. 

Fint  principal  Borgeflset 

Omb  Bowen,  Mn  Dger,  Damd  Dgm^  Mobl  nffltppB,  Morris 
FUber,  David  Mansell,  Walter  Rice.  William  CJdlmn,  Henry 
Jones,  Thomas  Walter,  David  Morton,  and  Morrioe  Bmb. 

First  Chitmbcrhlin 

iiobert  Joli&.    First  Recorder,  Henry  Fleetwood. 

To  the  above  letter  is  appended  the  foOowinir  ^ote  in  Robert  wiitug — 

Roger  Dyer  of  Kidwelly.  Bp.  Ferrar. 

Hugh  Dyer,  made  alderman  of  Kid-  dau.  married  W™',  Wm's 

welly  by  charter  of  James  I.  daughter  married  Hen.  Fisher,  ma'r 

Robert  Dyer,  21  Bfaior  of  y*  towne.      of  Arts,  Vicar  of  Kidwelly. 
Robert  Dyer.  let.  Robert  married  Etesnor,  fhnt 

Robert  Dyer  of  Aberg^.  Fisher's  daughter. 

Rob'.  Dyer,  let  (son,  I  suppose,  nn-  2nd,  Robert  married  Mary.  daa«  to 

derstood)  David  W'°',  of  Brinkarod. 

drd,  Robert  ma.  Catherine,  daughter 
to  John  Cocks,  &c. 

and  the  following  endorsement. 

".Letter  Mr.  Hkks  about  y*  fiunily  of  y*  Dyera  in  Kidwelly,  in  »  M 
of  y*  14  of  y*  same  month  he  ghres  an  aoeo*t  y*t  they  came  there  with 

Will'm  de  Londves  ab*t  y*  year  1098,  and  conquered  these  p'ts  and  built 
y*  Castle  there  with  stone,  and  hronght  y*  Wdah  to  subjection." 

I  have  aheadv  (in  the  statements  of  Robert  Dyer)  introduced  the  poet's 
ancestors  by  the  marriages  of  his  fathers.  The  most  distinguished  one.  is 
undoubtedly  the  nurtyr.  Bishop  Ferrsrs,  or  Farrer,  about  wms  I  shall  nol 
here  mske  any  lemarks.  He  has  been  praised  and  mdicated  by  thler 
hands,*  and  his  exact  relatioos  seem  hid  in  mystery.    It  admita  of  no  donbt 


*  See  Woods's  Athen.  Oxon.  I.  580.  Also  Thoresby  and  Wluttakox's  his^ries  of 
Lteds,  mib  tU.  Halifi»  aad  WorOey. 

Some  of  the  articles  which  ho  was  put  to  answer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  were  to 
the  last  degree  friTolous,  &c. ;  vii.  ridiag  a  Scottish  pad  with  a  bridle  with  white  studs 
aad  snaffle,  white  Sootlish  atiirape  and  white  ^ois ;  wearing  a  hat  instead  of  a  cap  $ 
whistling  to  his  child;  laying  the  blame  of  the  scarcity  of  herrings  to  the  coretousness 
of  the  fishers,  who  in  time  of  plenty  took  so  many  that  they  destroyed  the  breeders  ; 
and  lastly^  wishins  that  at  the  alteration  of  the  coin,  whatever  metal  it  was  made  of, 
the  pennv  should  M  in  weight  worth  a  penny  the  mme  metal.  Ofanger*f  Biog. 
Hist.  L  198. 


that  he  was  intimately  cwmected  with  the  Farrera  of  Ewood,  in  the  West 
Riding,  but  their  pedigree  begins  a  generation  too  late  for  our  purpose. 
Tbft  Vfvm  bave  i^aaitered  >tlie  aims,  argent,  nz  Ucneihoes,  three,  twc». 
■nd  OM,  adble,  in  n^ht  of  their  hani^  tbe  representatioa  of  the  Biihop; 
the  FWen  bear  Cw,  oa  ft  bend  engrailed  saUe,  three  honmhoea  argeot ; 
but  eveij  nutiqiiaiy  ^mQ  reodleot  tike  extreme  veiiataoiw  in  the  Femurs 
coats. 

With  regard  to  the  Bennetts  I  haye  their  qoarterings  drawn  In  the  poet's 
own  hand,  with  certain  remarfca  npon  them,  1  hero  give  them  wlire. 


1.  Gules,  a  bezant  between  3  deiui'hona  rampant,  argent.  "Bennets— 

Bennet  of  Miyieton,  HwsibidiMi  i ,  of  y*  Arlington  imafy.  BPBcnn* 
waa  of  y*  same  £un3y." 

2.  Argent,  on  a  bend  aniater  sable,  3  pears  or.    "Perrjrs^Pieny  of 

Nicholson,  near  Ijeominster,  Herefordah. — By  the  Pierrj's  »ome  of  my 
old  aunts  were  used  to  say  we  were  descended  from  y'  Mortimers  by 

a  female,  and     of  right  a  share  of  WymerleyC?)  ah"^  have  come 

tcitiiem. 

3.  Gnks,  a  fees  between  8  owls.  or.   '*  Webba,  of  GilKngham  m  Eenl. . . . 

Webbs,  y*  daugh.  of  Charles  Webbs,  f  son  of  John  Webbs,  who  was 
burnt  in  Q.  Mary's  dsys.    She  was  an  Heiress,  and  married  D'  John 

Bennct,  who  was  to  piince  Henry— he  lost  the  pelf  in  y*  search 

of  y*  Philosopher's  stone.*' 

4.  Or,  a  fess  between  3' lozenges  azure. 

5.  6  frminea,  3,  3,  and  1. 

6.  Argent,  a  cherron  guka  between  3  eatoilea  sable. 

Crest»  on  a  wreath  a  demi-hou  holding  between  his  paws  a  mound. 

In  anotiier  shidd  be  ^nartors  the  same  anne»  m  eoijanctiaB  with  Co6kM, 

Ferrars,  Thomas,  and  Ensor.  As  to  the  btter,  the  Ensor  quartering  oame 
only  through  his  wife,  so  the  coat  must  have  been  constructed  for  his  son  to 
bear.  The  Thomas  arms  are  very  roughly  drawn,  but  seem  to  have  been  a 
plain  cross,  a  sword  in  pale,  point  upwards,  in  the  first  quarter.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  that  Williams  and  Jb  isher  should  have  been  quartered  also ; 
and  in  a  rough  shield  drawn  by  Aobirt  Dyer,  the  poet's  frtfaer,  the  names 
Fisher  and  WiUiMns  are  inaorted  m  the^two  first  qnartera,  bat  not  tiie 


The  above  details  are  mere  notes,  but  they  may  be  explanatory  of  circum- 
stances in  the  sequel,  and  the  writer  will  feel  obliged  by  communications 
throwing  hght  on  the  families  mentioned  above. 

YfiOi  rtgned  to  the  Dyen  themaslfca,  tiie  pedigree  woald  appear  to  aland 
Ihn8^-- 

Bishop  Robert  Ferrars,  Farrars,=r:   David  Dru,  Mayor     Uowell  Dyer,  of 


or  Fairar,  of  8.  David*,  burnt  at 
Csnnsrthso,  32  Feb.  JS&5. 


r 


of  KidvsUy,  31  Hsn.  Monmouth  Lord. 
8.  ship,  24  UcB.  3. 


—  Ferrars,^  —  WillisSML       Roper  Dyer,=jr=  Morris  Dyer,  of  Kid wsUy 

d.  &  heiress  |  of  iudwelly.  |  Lordship,  3  £dw.  6. 


i 
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a 


—  WiU  ; 
liams, 
dm.  and 
licivw. 


=Henry 
Fisher, 
M.  A. 
Vicar 
ofKyd- 

Aldcr- 
ISftU,  of 

t!ut 

place, 
1618. 


 1 

John 
Fisher, 
Alder- 
man  of 
Kvd- 
welly, 
16IR, 
&  bOk 
mayor 
of  that 
place, 
under 
King 
James'i 
Charter 


Hugh  =¥•.,., 

Dyer, 
one  of  I 
the  ftrst 

Alder, 
men  of 

Kyd- 

welly 

under 

King 
James's 
ebarlM. 

1618. 


Elinor  : 
Fisher, 
dan.  and 
heirflM. 


:  RoWrt 
Dyer, 
13th 
Mayor  of 
Kidwelly 


Darii  nr. . . . 

Roger  [ 

Dyer, 
Burgess 
ofKyd- 
welly  in 

1618, 
ft  ISlh 

Mayor 

of  the 


place. 


e 
I . 

David  =5= 

Dyer, 
Burgess 
of  Kyd- 

wellr, 

1618, 
Grand- 
father 
to  John 

Dyer, 

by  his 
mother, 

(Row. 
land 
Hickes) 


Moris  -p.  • . 

Dyer, 

anal, 
derman 
of  Kvd- 

welly, 

1618. 


Rowland  Ilicko^^ 
caUa  Uie  3rd  Ro- 
bert »•  Cousen," 
&  sipns  *'  unkle  " 
calls  John  Dyer 
lut**8<muilaw.*' 
See  his  letter 
ante. 


=f=. . . .    —  Dj^fPF —  Dyer    —  Dyei^. 


Robert=r=Mary  Williams,  d.  of  D avid  Wil  Hickee  l^John  Dyer.    —  Djei^. 

Dyer,    liamst  of  Briokarord,  by  Anne 
Brinkar.*  descended  tnm  Lhew- 

ellenVoythvs  of  Abcrplasney,  and 
also  from  the  family  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  of  the  same  place, 
Gent 

Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,~CAthcrinc  Cocks,  d.  &  coh.  of  John  Cocks  William  Dyer 
par.  Iiangarihcn,  Gent,  an    of  Coinins,  Worcesters.  by  Elizabeth,  d. 
attorney,  dead  before  1720,    &  ii.  of  PMmond  Bennci,  of  Maplelon, 
bought  Aberglasney  of  Sir    ilerefords.  Crent.— Mentioned  1720  as 
Rice  Bndd,  Baronet.  having  an  annuity  of  £300  out  of  Aber>  ] 


r — 
Bobtrt 


T 


X 


JoHK,  THB  Post.  Thonaaf. 
of  whom  more  hereafter. 


Bennet 


Richard  Dyer,  Esq.  was  living  on  an  estate  called  Abersannar,  Carmar- 
thenshire, cotemporaneously  witli  the  poet,  and  I  have  a  sketch  of  an  ancient 
cross  on  that  estate  drawn  hy  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  therefiire,  he  was 
of  the  same  frouly.    Vide  Archrcological  Journal,  iii.  357. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  speak  of  Dyer  himself. 

*  This  is  on  the  authority  of  anoCier  note  in  tiie  handwriting  of  Robert  Dyer,  which 

agrees  in  other  respects  with  what  has  been  given  before,  save  that  he  makes  Robert 
the  first,  the  son  of  John  Edward  Dyer,  the  son  of  Edward  Dyer,  an  improbable  state- 
ment; indeed  Darid  Roger's  name  shows  that  Uie  tme  homo  prepoeitns  of  the  fiimily 
was  a  Roger  Dyer.  There  was  ati  ICdward  Dyer  among  the  enlris  of  the  Somersetshire 
house,  which  circumstance  perhaps  iuduoed  the  adoption  of  this  unprored  pedigree, 
but  Hicks  in  his  letter  (and  he  must  hate  been  well  aoqnainted  with  all  the  Kidwelly 
lilies)  is  very  ttqpUdt  as  to  the  Weldi  origin. 
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MARSHAL  GROUCHY. 

GaoucHT,  one  of  the  fast-expiring-  remnants  of  the  Empire,  whose  death 
was  lately  annotinoed,  though  by  no  means  among  tlie  first  of  French 
generuls,  played  too  important  a  part  in  the  latter  days  of  the  great 

revolutionary  war,  to  be  excluded  from  a  passing  notice ;  his  mysterious 
conduct  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause  to  Napoleon's 
fall. 

The  late  marshal,  the  offspring  of  a  noble  family,  was  born  at  Paris, 
on  the  SSrd  of  October,  1766,  and  his  birth  qualifying  bim  for  rapid 
ad? anoement  under  the  ancient         he  in  bis  fifteenth  year  entered  the 

artillery,  and  ere  his  nineteenth  was  a  captain  in  the  household  brigade 
of  the  king:.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  however,  he  embraced  its 
principles  with  zeal,  and  quickly  attained  the^  conuiuind  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  'campaign  of  1702.  For 
his  services  on  this  occasion  he,  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  received 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  contributed 
to  the  conquest  of  Savoy.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  La  Vendee  on  ^ 
the  outbreak  of  its  celebrated  insurrection,  and  experienced  better  for- 
tune than  most  of  the  French  officers  who  there  encountered  the  rustic 
insurgents.  Charette,  their  leader,  was  mainly  prevented  by  his  exertions 
from  taking  Nantes,  and  in  almost  every  encounter  with  the  rebels 
Grouchy  came  off  with  equal  success.  At  Sorrinceres  in  1793,  be  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself,  leaping  from  his  horse  on  the  veige  of  a 
inorass  and  passing  through  with  his  men  when  bis  opponents  deemed 
their  position  nnnssnilable,  and  routing  tlieni  with  disastrous  loss.  In 
the  followinj^  year,  however,  the  decree  ot"  tlie  (Onvention  excluding 
noble  officers  from  the  army,  deprived  hlni  of  his  command,  and  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  avoid  the  danger  which  then  menaced  all  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy,  by  throwing  himself  as  a  private  into  the  Na- 
tional Guards.  But  eight  months  saw  him  restored^  and  with  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  division,  he  returned  to  La  Vendee. 

The  expedition  to  Quiberon  Bay,  first  introduced  bim  to  the  notice  of 
the  English.  By  a  rapid  march  across  the  insurgent  territory,  he  unexpec- 
tedly placed  himself  at  Hocbe's  disposal,  and  then  essentially  contributed 
to  the  issue  of  that  sanguinary  struggle.  When  the  great  republican 
genend  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  what  was  termed  the  Army 
of  the  Ocean,  destined,  it  was  supposed,  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
Grouchy  in  consequence  received  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  lieuten- 
ants ;  but  events  occurred  to  alter  the  oric;inal  intention  of  the  directory, 
and  Grouchy  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former  career  in  La  Vendee, 
while  Hoche  repaired  to  Ireland.  He  was,  however,  quickly  summoned 
hack,  and  hastily  embarking,  despatched  to  Bantry  Bay.  But  Hoche  had 
been  prevented  by  a  storm  from  reachingit,and  the  expedition  consequently 
failed.  Grouchy  landed  in  Ireland,  bnt  his  hesitation,  as  at  Waterloo, 
averted  'our  danger :  he  quickly  re-embarked,  and  returning  to 
Brest,  was  effectually  employed  in  puttint^  down  Charette  and  StofTlet. 
lmj)atientof  this  service,  he  solicited  a  command  in  Napoleon's  projected 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  Desaix  being  considered  to  have  superior 
claims,  the  refusal  which  followed  is  supposed  to  have  disinclined  him  to 
the  Emperor's  cause.   While  Bonaparte  was  absent  in  Egypt,  Grouchy 
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repaired  to  Italy,  aiul  having  been  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission  by  the 
directory,  so  effectually  performed  his  part,  that  when  Joubert  came  to 
assail  tlie  impregnable  Sardinian  forces,  they  surrendered  without  a  blow. 
Grouchy,  on  the  abdication  of  the  king,  received  the  command  of  the 
country  in  reward,  uDdhe  left  the  reputation  of  having  governed  it  with 
equity.  When  Moreau  waf  mbfcquently  appointed  to  restrain  the 
careerof  Suwarrow^Grouchy  was  appointed  oneol'his  lieutenants,  and  took 
part  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  Piedmont,  where  twenty-five  thou- 
sand French  troops  were  so  ably  manoeuvred,  that  for  six  weeks  they 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  eighty  thousand  Austro  Russians.  When  by  an 
unexpected  movement  part  of  them  at  last  passed  the  enemy's  flank,  the 
battle  of  Novi  followed }  but  the  French,  it  Is  well  known,  were  deleiiied» 
on  that  occasion  :  Grouchy,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  The  Cirand-Duke  Constantine  received  him  with  distinction  ; 
placed  his  purse,  surgeon,  and  domestics  at  the  prisoner's  disposal,  and 
after  a  year's  captivity,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  exchange  for  that  of 
the  English  general  Dow.  A  division  in  the  army  of  reserve  was  imme- 
diately assigned  him  j  but  he  had  already  established  intioHite  relatione 
with  Moreau,  and  hdnff  entrusted  with  the  command  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  took  a  distmguished  share  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
Hohenlinden.  Ney,  however,  with  Richepanse  and  Decaen,  after  Moreau, 
monopolized  the  glories  of  that  day,  and  Grouchy  was  despatched  to  kce)> 
in  check  the  Archduke  John,  which  he  so  effectually  managed  that  when 
the  o^er  columns  of  the  fVench  subsequently  united,  the  Austrians  were 
overwhelmed,  and  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  with  one  hundred  guns,  ftll 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Peace  followed,  and  Grouchy  was  placed  on  the  reduced  establishment, 
but  the  turbulent  ambition  of  Napoleon  again  summoned  him  and  every 
other  Frenchman  to  arms.  A  grudge,  however,  seems  to  have  existed 
between  him  and  the  emperor ;  but  still,  though  unpromoted  to  what  he 
deemed  his  due  rank.  Grouchy  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Jena,  and  fell  so  unexpectedly  on  the  Prince  of  Hohenloe,  that  sixteen 
thousand  man,  with  sixty-four  pieces  of  artillery,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  At  the  battle  of  Lubeck  which  followed,  his  troops 
were  again  successful ;  the  cavalry  under  his  command  defeating  Blucher, 
and  the  town  bein^  shortly  afterwards  surrendered.  In  the  terrible  action 
of  Priedland  his  dii^irion  suffered  dreadfully,  only  twelve  hundred  out  of 
four  thousand  horse  being  left  unwounded  on  the  plain.  His  bravery  on 
this  occasion,  when  with  cavalry  alone  he  opposed  the  enemy  till  the 
infantry  came  up,  contributed  with  the  accidental  absence  of  Murat  to 
secure  him  the  command  of  that  force  at  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and  his 
services  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  Napoleon,  though  be  still  re* 
mained  attached  to  Moreau. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  having  terminated  this  campaign,  Grouchy  was 
despatched  to  Spain,  and  was  governor  of  Madrid  when  the  sanguinary 
insurrection  broke  out.  His  conduc  t  on  this  occasion  has  been  severely 
arraigned,  but  his  friends  nlletje  that  he  only  executed  the  orders  of 
Murat.  He  even  disapproved,  it  is  added,  of  the  Peninsular  invasion, 
and  was  in  consequence  recalled  and  despatched  to  Italy,  whither  Mac- 
donald  had  previously  been  sent  for  similar  sentiments.  Grouchy  was 
thus  enabled  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  passage  of  the  Izonso :  but 
on  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  with  Austria  he  soon  passed  into  Oer« 
many,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  share  in  tlie  decisive  conuffict  of  Wagram. 
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MacdonaUl,  who  accompanied  him,  still  more  essentially  contributed  to 
that  victory.  His  terrible  advance  on  that  day  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable deeds  in  military  annals,  and  both  consequently  were  re-installed 
in  the  imperial  fiiToar.  Bat  Groncby,  on  tbe  plea  that  dric  honours 
were  inconsifltent  with  a  soldier's  duties^  refnsed  to  become  a  member  of 
Napoleon's  senate. 

On  the  projected  expedition  to  Russia,  he  received  the  command  of 
one  of  the  three  corps  into  which  the  French  cavalry  was  divided,  and 
was  Uie  first  Frenchman  who  crossed  the  Boristbenes.  Napoleon  was 
still  twenty  leagues  liistaat,  and  Gfouehy  was  thus  enabled  to  come  first 
into  contact  with  the  Russians  at  Krasnoe.  He  rooted,  and  compelled 
them  to  fall  back  upon  Smolensk,  where  Napoleon  next  day  defeated 
them  decisively'.  The  terrific  battle  of  Moscow  followed,  and  the  ca- 
valry under  Grouchy,  by  turning  a  Russian  redoubt,  ultinjately  put  an 
end  to  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  With  his  son.  Grouchy  was  severely 
wounded  j  and  he  was  still  suflering  at  Moscow  when  Napoleon  com- 
meaced  his  memorable  retreat.  But  necessity  compelled  him  to  take 
the  fidd,  and  when  a  fearful  frost  struck  down  almost  all  the  horses  of 
the  army  in  a  night,  he  received  the  command  of  the  "  sacred  squadron'* 
formed  to  secure  the  personal  safety  of  the  emperor.  Ry  the  exertions 
of  this  devoted  band,  still  more  than  of  its  leader.  Napoleon  was  enabled 
to  escape  the  fate  of  Charles  XII.  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa  ^  and  the 
terrible  pasaagcof  the  Berezino  at  last  interposed  shelter  between  him 
and  his  fierce  pursuers.  In  the  campaign  of  18IS,  Grouchy  took  no 
part.  Having  been  refused  a  division  of  infantry,  he  retired  discontented 
to  Calvados  j  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  complied  with  the  im- 
perial commands  and  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  horse. 
He  was  too  feeble  to  restrain  the  enemy.  The  splendid  cavalry  of  France 
was  no  more,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Grouchy  consequently  failed  to  avert 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  Yet  they  were  so  great,  that  Napoleon  al 
last  bestowed  on  him  the  long-coveted  marshal's  baton.  But  the 
emperor  s  i)ower  and  his  honours  now  alike  were  passing ;  and  181.5  saw 
Grouchy  in  the  service  of  the  Bourbons.  The  injudicious  conduct  of 
the  restored  government,  however,  detached  him  and  many  others  from 
its  cause ;  and  having  been  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  favourite 
chasseurs  by  the  Dqke  de  Berri,  he  again  joined  Napoleon  on  returning 
firom  Blfaa.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  counteracting  the  Duke 
D'Angouleme,  and  in  a  few  days  so  succeeded  as  to  compel  him  to  capi. 
tulate  }  but  the  terms  displeased  Napoleon,  who  designed  to  make  the 
duke  prisoner  and  exchange  him  for  Maria  Louisa,  then  detained  by  her 
father  in  Italy.  Grouchy's  conduct  was  consuicred  so  sinister  that  Cor- 
binau,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  emperor,  was  detached  as  aid-de-camp 
to  watch  him.  But  Napoleon  could  not  then  stand  on  trifles  nor  afford 
to  lose  the  services  of  so  important  an  arm.  Grouchy  accordingly  was 
continued  in  command}  and  now  the  ambiguous  part  of  his  conduct 
commences.  The  campaign  of  1815  opened  with  unexpected  success 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon.  The  battle  of  Fleurus,  though  indecisive, 
was  brilliant ;  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  was  exceedingly 
menacing.  On  the  17fh  June,  Grouchy  was  despatched  with  thirty-four 
thousand  men  and  a  hundred  guns  to  pursue  or  hold  in  check  the  Prus. 
sians;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  remained  at  Wavres.  The 
murderous  conflict  of  Waterloo  was  waging  in  the  interval;  and 
Grouchy,  though  but  four  leagues  distant,  rested  inactive.  He  distinctly 
heard  the  guns    but  the  positive  orders  of  the  emperor,  it  is  alleged  ou 
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the  one  hand,  fixed  him  to  the  spot,  while,  on  the  other,  it  is  asserted 
that  he  was  acting  in  coUusioD  with  the  enemy:  £20,000  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  bribe ;  but  the  ftieodt  <d  manhal  reply  that  till  three 
o'dodi  in  the  afternoon  the  victory  on  the  part  of  the  French  waa  se- 
cure. At  that  hour,  however;,  two  Prussian  corps  under  Bulow,  which 
Grouchy  had  perrDitted  toesca|)e,  suddenly  cleared  the  defile  of  St.  Lam- 
bert.'and  unexjicclcdly  M-i'Jallin^  the  French,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  issue  is  known  ;  hut  drouchy  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  cam> 
paign  of  1815,"  pubhshed  at  Philadelphia,  states  that  be  was  icnorant 
of  Napoleon's  disastrous  overthrow  Ull  next  day,  and  the  coarse  he  then 
adopted  contributes,  with  his  subsequent  banishment,  to  render  his  con- 
duct more  inexplicable.  Rallying  the  remains  of  the  imperial  army  nt 
Laon,  he  proclaimed  Napoleon  II  Emperor,  and  proposed  to  unite  with 
Soult  in  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  preservation  of  French  indepen- 
dence. From  Soult,  however,  he  received  information  that  ill-healtU 
and  Napoleon's  abdication  prevented  him  from  longer  acting  either  as 
the  emperor's  major-general  or  commander  of  Paris ;  and  the  mviskmal 
Government,  immediately  on  Souk's  resignation,  appointed  Grouchy  to 
the  command  of  all  the  corps  of  the  grand  army  remaining.  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  (irouchy  set  out  for  Paris,  resolving  to  approach 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise  ;  but  the  allies  occupied  the  right  bank  and 
the  intercommuuing  bridges  in  such  force  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
farther  than  the  forest  of  Compiegne.  Finding  the  enemy  ranged 
htrongly  in  possession  of  the  town,  be  resolved  to  draw  up  his  force  be- 
hind the  wood,  to  cover  if  possible  the  route  to  the  capital.  A  fresh 
order  from  tlic  Provisional  (Jovernment,  however,  to  repair  by  forced 
marches  to  Paris,  induced  him  to  abandon  this  design  j  and  on  his  ar- 
rival there  he  found  Davoust  invebted  with  the  chief  command.  The 
latter,  according  to  Grouchy,  informed  him  that  it  was  all  over  with  the 
imperial  cause,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  mount  the  white  cock- 
ade of  the  Bourbons. 

If  Grouchy  is  to  be  credited,  he  vehemently  opposed  this  design,  and 
repaired  to  Fouchi)  to  remonstrate  ;  but  all  he  obtained  from  the  un- 
scrupulous minister  of  police  was  a  recommendation  to  go  and  offer 
terms  to  the  allies.  From  this,  the  marshal  says,  he  indignantly  re- 
volted. He  proceeded,  instead,  to  the  council  then  sitting  at  Villette, 
and  advised  them  either  to  assail  the  English  or  the  Prussians; 
offering  his  services  as  a  private  soldier,  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  com* 
mand.  But  he  was  either  viewed  with  distrust,  or  the  advice  was  over- 
ruled. His  colleagues  pronounced  it  impracticable;  and  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  24th  July,  which  followed,  Grouchy's  name  was  amongst  the  list  . 
of  those  who  were  exiled  from  France. 

From  this  period,  he  lived  m  retirement ;  at  first  in  the  United  Sutea 
of  America,  whither  he  withdrew  on  his  banishment,  and  latterly  at  St. 
Etienne,  where  he  died.  In  1831  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  Marshals 
by  King  Louis  Philippe.  In  a  memoir  of  him  published  a  few  years  ago 
when  his  conduct  was  vehemently  impe.iched,  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  during  twenty-three  years  intrusted  with  important  commands,  to 
have  been  present  in  twelve  great  battles  and  sixty  minor  actions,  to 
have  received  nineteen  wounds,  and  after  thirty-five  years  of  active  ser- 
vice to  have  found  himself  of  poorer  fortune  than  he  received  at  his 
birth.  Such  considerations  are  affecting ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  over* 
banging  bis  memory  and  outweighing  all. 
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CURIOUS  TRIALS  CONN£CT£D  WITH  THE 

ARISTOCRACY. 

No.  XI. — ^Tbk  Taial  of  Eakl  Fbbrirs  for  Murdrr.  ' 

In  the  whole  annals  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence  no  trial  perbRpa 

has  excited  more  lasting  interest,  and  is  more  ixcnerally  known,  than 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Lawrence  Shirley,  fourth  Earl  Ferrer??.  We 
say  unfortunate,  because  there  seems  little  doubt,  at  the  present  day,  that 
the  noble  offender  committed  the  deed  whilst  in  a  state  of  insanity.  In- 
deed, the  very  crime  itself,  and  the  roodc  of  its  accomplishment  could 
have  scarcely  been  other  than  the  work  of  a  madman.  The  e?idence 
adduced  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  would  certainly  now  have  established 
a  case  of  lunacy  sufficient  to  have  saved  the  murderer  from  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  rejection  of  his  lordship's  plea  of  insanity  may, 
even  at  the  lime,  have  been  caused  by  his  examining  the  witnesses  him- 
self with  so  much  apparent  sense  and  skill,  and  by  his  own  evident  dis- 
inclination to  rely  on  such  a  defence.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
tflal^  and  execution  of  £arl  Ferrers^  is  to  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
almost  unparalleled  sight  of  a  peer  of  this  realm  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice,  and  publicly  put  to  death  on  other  than  political  grounfls,  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression;  and,  though  we  may  quarrel  with  the 
verdict,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  stern  rectitude  of  a  government  which, 
once  persuaded  of  the  sanity  of  the  culprit,  would  allow  no  consideration 
of  rank  or  station  to  intervene  in  the  vindication  of  the  law.  George  II, 
when  applied  to,  to  alter  the  punishment  from  hanging  to  beheailing, 
is  reported  to  have  said  "  No,  he  has  done  the  deed  of  the  bad  man,  and  be 
shall  die  the  death  of  the  bad  man."  The  Earl's  fate  may  be  truly  re- 
garded as  an  example  of  the  impartial  majesty  of  the  English  law.  But 
to  proceed  to  Lord  Ferrers'  personal  history. 

Lawrence  Shirley,  fourth  Earl  Ferrers,  the  subject  of  this  trial,  was 
the  grandson  of  Robert  the  first  Earl,  throng  bis  fourth  son  Lawrence, 
who  married  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Clarges,  baronet,  and 
whose  three  eldest  sons,  though  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  himself, 
were  successively  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Earls  Ferrers.  The  family  of 
Shirley,  Lords  Ferrers,  is  one  of  highantitjuity  and  honour,  dating  its  emi- 
nence back  to  the  time  of  the  Normans.  The  first  Earl  Ferrers  bad,  while 
Sir  Robert  Shirley,  and  prior  to  the  creation  of  his  Earldom,  become  Lord 
Ferrers,  of  Chartley,  Bourcbier,  and  Louvaine  ;  King  Chaiies  II.  having 
terminated  the  abeyance  of  those  baronies  in  his  favour,  as  one  of  the  de 
ficendants  of  the  famous  Kobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  His  grandson, 
the  unhappy  Lord  Ferrers  of  the  trial,  was  born  in  August,  17^20  ;  he 
married  the  16th  Sept.  1752,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Amos  Mere- 
dith, Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Meredith,  baronet,  of  Uenbury  | 
but  his  lordship's  irrational  and  cruel  usage  of  this  lady,  who  was  re* 
markable  for  her  mild  disposition,  obliged  her  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
redress;  and  accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  by  whiih  they  were  sepa- 
rated.   She  had  no  issue  by  the  Earl,  and  after  his  death,  .she  was  again 
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married  to  Lord  FVederick  Campbell,  brother  to  John,  foarth  Duke  of 
ArgyU. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers  took  place  in  NVestminster  Hall ;  it  com- 
menced on  the  16th  April,  1760,  and  lasted  three  days;  the  Lord  Keeper, 
Lord  lienlfv,  acting  as  Lord  High  Steward. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  formalities,  the  Earl  was  brought  to  the 
bar  by  tfe«  deputy  governor  of  the  Tower,  having  the  axe  carried  before 
him  by  the  gentleman  gaoler,  who  stood  with  it  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
prisoner,  with  the  edge  turned  from  him.  The  prisoner,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  bar,  made  three  reverences,  and  then  fell  upon  his  knees 
at  the  bar. 

//.  S.    Your  lordship  may  rise.  ' 

The  prisoner  rose  up,  and  bowed  to  bis  Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
and  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  the  compliment  was  returned  him  by  his 
Grace  and  the  Lords. 

Proclamation  having  been  made  again  for  silence,  the  Lord  High 
StewanI  spoke  to  the  prisoner  as  follows : — 

Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  j  you  arc  brought  to  this  bar  to  receive 
your  trial  upon  a  charge  of  the  murder  ot  John  Johnson  j  an  accusa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  crime,  and  the  persons  who  make  it  (the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Leicester,  the  place  of  your  lordship's  residence), 
of  the  most  solemn  and  serious  nature. 

Yet  my  lord,  you  may  consider  it  but  as  an  accusation  ;  for  the 
greatest  or  meanci^t  subject  of  this  kir)gdom  (such  is  the  tenderness  of 
our  law)  cannot  be  convicted  capitally,  but  by  a  charge  made  by  twelve 
good  and  lawful  meu,  and  a  verdict  found  by  the  same  number  of 
his  equals  at  the  least. 

My  lord,  in  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  while  your  lordship  stands 
only  as  accused,  I  touch  but  gently  on  the  offence  charged  upon  your 
lordship;  yet,  for  your  own  sake,  it  behoves  me  strongly  to  mark  the 
nature  of  the  jndit  ature  before  which  you  now  appear. 

It  is  a  haj)pincsd  resulting  from  your  lordship's  birth  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  that  your  lordship  is  now  to  be  tried  by  your  peers 
bk  lull  parliament:  "What  greater  consolation  can  be  suggested  to 
a  person  in  your  unhappy  curcumstances,  than  to  be  reminded,  that  you 
are  to  be  tried  by  a  set  of  judges,  whose  sagacity  and  penetration 
no  material  circumstances  in  evidence  can  escape,  and  whose  justice 
nothing  can  intluence  or  pervert  ? 

This  consideration,  if  your  lordship  is  conscious  of  innocence,  must 
free  your  mind  from  any  perturbations  that  the  solemnity  of  such 
a  trial  might  excite  $  it  will  render  the  charge,  heavy  as  it  is,  unemhar> 
rassing,  and  leave  your  lordship  firm  and  composed,  to  avail  yourself  of 
every  mode  of  defence  that  the  most  equal  and  humane  laws  admit  of. 

Your  lordship,  pursuaut  to  the  course  of  tl»is  judicature,  hath  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  hath  had  your  own  counsel 
assigned ;  you  are  therefore  enabled  to  make  such  defence  as  is  most 
for  your  benefit  and  advantage  3  if  your  lordship  shall  put  yourself 
on  trial,  you  must  be  assured  to  meet  with  nothing  but  justice  candour, 
and  impartiality. 

Before  1  conclude,  I  am,  by  command  of  the  House,  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  and  all  other  ])ersons  who  have  occasion  to  speak  to  the  Court, 
during  the  trial,  that  they  are  to  address  themselves  to  the  Lords 
in  general,  and  not  to  any  lord  in  particular. 
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'  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  your  lordship  will  do  well  lo  give  atteolion, 
while  you  are  arraigned  on  your  indictment. 

Here  Bail  Ferrers  was  arrai^ed,iB  tlieforin  of  theindietment,  against 
Imih,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  OrowB  in  the  King's^beiich. 

The  case  for  the  crown  was  most  ably  stated  by  the  Attorney  Genertl, 
Charles  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Hi3  speech,  which  is  as  follows,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  model  for  an  address  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeMrai,  '*  May  it  pleaie  your  lordships,  it  becomes*  my 
duty  to  open  to  your  lordships  the  fiicts  and  cirevmstanoes  of  this 
case,  out  of  u  hich  your  lordships  are  to  ooUeet  aad  find  ihe  crime  tha| 
is  charged  in  this  indictment. 

The  noble  prisoner  stands  here  arraigned  before  your  lordships  for 
that  odious  offence,  malicious  and  deliberate  murder.  There  cannot  be 
a  crime  in  human  society  that  deserves  more  to  be  punished,  or  more 
strictly  to  be  enquired  after;  aad  therefore  it  is,  that  his  Majesty, 
tiw  great  exeeatiTC  hand  of  Jastioe  in  this  kingdom,  has  promoted  this 
inquiry,  whereby  all  men  may  see,  that  in  the  case  of  murder  his 
Majesty  makes  no  differeMce  lietween  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  bis 
subjects. 

The  prisoner  has  a  right,  from  his  quality,  to  the  privilege  of  being 
tried  before  this  noble  tribunal  $  if  he  is  innocent,  he  has  the  greatest 
reason  to  be  comforted,  that  yonr  lordships  are  bis  judges;  for  that 
DoUeoeas  and  humanity,  which  prompt  you  naturally  to  incline  towards 
mercy,  will  strongly  exert  themselves  in  the  protection  of  innocence. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  is  really  guilty  of  the  charge,  his 
case  is  truly  deplorable  ^  because  your  minds  cannot  be  deceived  by  the 
false  colouring  of  rhetoric,  nor  your  zeal  for  justice  perverted  by  any 
anmanly  comjpassion. 

This  impartial  disposition  In  your  lordships  call  upon  the  prosecutors 
to  observe  a  conduct  worthy  of  this  noble  assembly;  not  to  enlarge  or 
aggravate  any  part,  or  advance  a  step  beyond  their  instructions ;  but 
barely  to  state  the  naked  fact-?,  in  order  that,  by  that  means,  your  lord- 
ships may  be  enabled  the  better  to  attend  to  the  witnesses  when  they  are 
called,  to  examine  uud  cruss  e\aminc,  and  sift  out  the  truth  with  more 
accuracy. 

My  lords,  as  I  never  thought  it  my  duty  in  any  case  to  attempt  at 
eloquence,  where  a  prisoner  stood  upon  trial  for  his  life  $  much  less  shall 
I  think  myself  justified  in  doing  it  l>efore  your  lordsklipSj  glfC  me  leave 
therefore  to  proceed  to  a  narration  of  the  facts. 

My  lords,  the  deceased  person,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  find  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Ferrers  family  almost  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life :  he  was  taken  into  their  serrice  in  his  youth,  and  coutioued  la  it 
aafortunatdy  to  the  tioie  of  his  death. 

At  the  time  a  bill  was  passed  by  your  lordships,  about  two  years  ago, 
to  separate  Lord  Ferrers  from  his  lady,  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed 
receiver  of  his  lordship's  estates.  At  that  time  his  lordship  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  him,  because  I  am  told  he  was 
appointed  receiver  at  his  lordship's  own  nomination;  but,  very  soon 
after  he  became  invested  with  this  trust,  when  the  noble  lord  Ibund  there 
was  no  possible  method,  by  any  temptation  whatever,  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Johnson  to  break  that  trust,  his  lordship's  mind  grew  to  be  alienated 
towards  him,  and  his  former  friendship  was  converted  into  hatred. 
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The  first  instance  of  bis  lordship's  malice,  that  will  be  produced,  will 
be  his  giving  him  notice  to  quit  a  beneficial  farm  that  Mr.  Johnson  bad 
obtained  m  promise  of  from  the  Earl,  or  his  rdations,  before  be  was 
appointed  receiver ;  but  when  it  appeared  tbat  the  trustees  had  made 
good  the  promise,  and  had  granted  him  a  lease,  my  iord  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  that  attempt. 

When  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  remove  him  from  the  farm,  his 
resentment  against  Mr.  Johnson  increased,  and  be  took  at  last  a  deter- 
mined resolution  within  himself  to  commit  the  horrid  fact  for  which  he 
now  stands  arraigned. 

My  lords,  I  And  several  causes  assigned  by  the  prisoner  for  this  indig- 
nation expressed  against  the  deceased ;  he  charged  him  with  having 
colluded  secretly  with  his  adversaries,  with  being  in  the  interest  of  those 
he  was  plejised  to  call  his  enemies,  and  instrumental  in  procuring  the  Act 
of  Parliament :  whether  these  charges  were  justly  founded  or  not,  is  totally 
immaterial  j  sncb  as  they  were,  he  had  conceived  them.  His  lordship, 
who  best  knew  the  muice  of  his  own  heart,  has  confessed  that  he 
harboured  these  8US|ncion8. 

Another  thing  he  suspected  was,  that,  in  confederacy  with  Mr.  Burslem 
and  Mr.  Curzon,  he  agreed  to  disappoint  his  lordship,  in  regard  to 
a  certain  contract  for  coal  mines.  These  notions,  though  void  of  truth, 
had  so  poisoned  his  lordship's  miud,  that  be  was  determined  at  last  to 
gratify  his  revenge  by  murder. 

This  determination  being  once  settled  and  fixed  in  his  mind,  your 
lordships  will  see,  with  what  art  and  deliberation  it  w  as  pursued :  not- 
withstanding these  seeming  causes  of  disgust,  he  dissembled  all  appear- 
ance of  ill-will  or  resentment  ;  his  countenance  towards  the  deceased  for 
some  months  seemed  greatly  to  be  changed,  and  bis  behaviour  was 
affiible  and  good-humoured. 

The  poor  man,  deluded  with  these  appearances,  was  brought  to  believe 
he  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  he  might  safely  trust  himself  alone  with 
his  lordship. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  on  Sunday,  the  13th  January,  the  pri- 
soner made  an  appointment  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  come  to  him  on  the 
Friday  following. 

Hia  lordship,  though  the  appointment  was  five  or  sis  days  before, 
remembeftd  it  perfectly ;  nay,  he  remembered  the  very  hour  he  was  to 

come,  and  took  bis  measures  accordingly ;  for  your  loraships  will  find, 
that  in  order  to  clear  the  bouse,  Mrs.  Clifford,  a  woman  who  lives  with 
his  lordship,  and  four  children,  were  directed  by  him,  at  three  o'clock 
precisely,  to  absent  themselves  ;  they  were  ordered  to  walk  out  to  Mrs. 
Clifford's  father,  about  two  miles  from  my  lord's  bouse,  and  not  to 
return  tQl  five,  or  half  an  hour  after  five. 

The  two  men-servants  likewise,  the  only  servants  of  that  sex  then 
residing  with  them,  were  contrived  to  be  sent  out  of  the  way;  so  tbat 
when  Mr.  Johnson  repaired  to  Stanton,  my  lord's  house,  at  three 
o'clock,  there  was  no  person  in  the  house,  except  his  lordship,  and  three 
uaid-servants. 

Mr.  Johnson,  when  he  came  to  the  house,  rapi  at  the  door,  and  was 
received  by  bis  lordship,  and  directed  to  wait  some  time  in  the  still 
room  I  then  his  lordship  ordered  him  into  the  parlour,  where  they  both 
entered  together,  and  the  door  was  immediately  locked  on  the  inside. 
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What  passed  in  that  interval,  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Johnson's  first 

Eiine  in,  and  the  time  of  bis  being  shot,  can  only  be  now  known  to  your 
idsliips  by  the  noble  Earra  confeMion,  which  has  been  very  ample 
indeed  upon  the  present  occasion. 

After  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  there  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  one  of  the 
maids  in  the  kitchen,  hearing  some  high  words  in  the  parlour,  went 
to  the  door  to  see  if  she  could  discover  what  was  doing;  she  listened, 
and  heard  my  lord,  as  she  was  at  the  kitchen  door,  say,  down  upon  your 
knees ;  your  time  is  come  you  must  die ;  and  presently  after  heard  a 
pistol  go  off ;  upon  that,  she  removed  horn  the  Icitchen,  and  retired 
to  another  part  ci  the  hoiiiei  for  she  did  not  care  to  ventare  into 
his  lordship's  presence. 

Though  it  appeared,  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  then  received 
that  wound  of  which  he  died,  he  did  not  then  immediately  drop  j  he 
arose,  and  was  able  to  walk. 

Joit  th«n,  my  Lord  Ferren,  at  be  oonfeaaed  afterwards,  felt  a  few 
momentary  touchee  of  compassion :  he  permitted  Mr.  Johnson  to  be  led 
up  stain  to  bed,  till  better  assistance  could  be  called ;  he  suffered 
a  surgeon  to  be  sent  for,  nay,  the  very  surgeon  that  Mr.  Johnson  himself 
had  desired ;  and  Mr.  Johnson's  children,  by  his  lordship's  order,  were 
acquainted  with  the  accident,  and  sent  for  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Johnson's  daughter  was  the  first  person  that  came  }  she  met  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  first  greeting  she  had  from  him  was,  that  he  had  shot 
her  father ;  and  that  he  had  done  it  on  purpose,  and  deliberately.  Mrs. 
Clifford,  who  had  been  apprized  of  this  accident  by  the  servants,  came 
not  long  after;  and,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  Mr.  Kirkland, 
the  surgeon,  who  was  from  home  when  the  ser\'ant  was  dispatched,  and 
at  a  neighbouring  village,  hastened  with  the  best  expedition  he  could 
make,  to  Stanton.  When  he  came  to  Stanton  he  met  my  lord  in  the 
passage. 

Here  your  lordship  will  observe,  that  the  noble  lord's  conduct  and 
behaviour,  from  this  time  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  removed  to 
his  own  house,  seemed  all  along  calculated  for  his  escape  ;  and  that  the 
only  anxiety  he  expressed  was  the  dread  of  being  seized,  and  brought  to 
punishment  in  case  Mr.  Johnson  should  die. 

Upon  Mr.  Kirl&land's  first  appearance,  my  loid  had  told  him,  that 
he  had  shot  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  he  had  dose  it  coolly  ;  he  desired  he 
might  not  be  seized  till  it  was  known  with  cntuoty  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
would  die  or  not ;  and  threatened,  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  seize 
him,  he  would  shoot  them.  Mr.  Kirkland  told  him,  be  would  take  care 
nobody  should  meddle  with  him. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  then  broueht  up  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  upon 
the  bed ;  the  surgeon  examined  the  wound,  and  fpund  tiuit  the  ball  had 
penetrated  a  little  below  the  ribs  on  the  left  side ;  he  took  an  instrument 
in  his  hand,  called  a  director,  in  order  to  probe  the  wound:  here  my 
lord  interrupted  him,  and  said.  You  need  not  be  at  that  trouble  ;  pass 
your  instrument  downwards  ;  I,  when  I  shot  off  the  pistol,  directed  it 
that  way  >  and  Mr.  Kirkland  found  this,  upon  examination,  to  be  true  j 
the  ball  had  not  passed  through  the  body,  but  remained  lodged  in  the 
'  cavitiea  of  the  abdomen. 

When  my  lord  found  that  the  ball  was  in  the  body,  he  grew  uneasy ; 
for  be  was  apprehensive  that  the  bail,  if  it  remained  there,'  might  prove 
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fatal  ,  he  asked  Mr.  Kirkland,  if  it  could  be  extracted  ;  Mr.  Kirkland 
told  hiui,  from  what  he  observed,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  extract 
IIk  ImU:  but  to  give  Mni  better  hopes  be  told  bfan,  Uni  many  persons 
had  Ihred  a  lon^  while  after  they  bad  been  shot,  tboog^  the  baM  IukI 

lemaiaed  within  them. 

Presently  after  tlii';.  the  cnrs^eon  went  down  stairs  to  prepare  a  fomen- 
tation, and  soon  afier  returned:  when  be  came  back  into  the  room,  Mr. 
Johnson  complaint  of  the  strangury.  This  alarmed  his  lordship  again  : 
'he  then  asked  Mr.  Kirkland,  what  woukl  be  the  consequence,  if  the 
Madder  or  kidneys  were  bart?  Bfr.  Kirkland  bavteg  Udd  down  his 
rule  of  conduct,  wherein  his  prudence  deaertes  to  be  commended, 
answered,  that  thongfa  the  bladder  aboold  be  wounded,  or  the  kidneya 
hurt,  there  had  been  many  cures  performed  upon  such  like  wounds. 

This  made  his  lordship  tolerably  easy  :  he  then  began  to  be  in  better 
spirits,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  at  that  time  were  somewhat  heightened 
with  liquor :  for,  although  be  was  cool  and  fresh  when  lie  dkl  the  fiact, 
yet  the  moment  it  waa  done,  he  began  to  drink,  and  eontinned  drinking, 
at  times,  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night :  this  liquor,  however,  only  contri- 
buted to  raise  bis  spirits,  without  difordering  bis  understanding!  for  he 
appeared  to  be  complete  master  of  himself  the  whole  day. 

After  Mr.  Kirkland  had  given  him  so  much  encouragement,  they  toge- 
ther went  down  to  the  still  room  and  now  his  lordship  verily  believing 
that  Mr.  Johnson  wonld  recover,  be  grew  less  rantions  in  avowing  the 
deliberation  with  which  he  did  the  iisct,  and  declaring  all  the  ehroim* 
stances  that  attended  it. 

And  here,  because  I  will  not  wronp;'  the  noble  lord,  by  adding  a  single 
letter  to  my  brief,  your  lordships  shall  hear  bis  coofessioD,  from  thenc^ 
hi  his  own  words. 

**  Kirkland,  says  he,  I  believe  Johnson  is  more  frightened  than  hurt ; 
my  intention  was  to  have  shot  him  dead  $  bnt,  AndiDg  that  be  dkl  not 
fall  at  the  first  shot,  I  intended  to  have  shot  him  again,  but  the  pain  he 
complained  of  made  me  forbear ;  there  nature  did  take  uhioe,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  I  had  formed.  I  desire  you  will  take  care  of  him  | 
for  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  give  him  t  a-e,  now  1  have  spared  his  life. 

"  When  you  speak  of  this  afterwards,  do  not  say  (though  I  desire  he 
maybe  eased  of  his  pain)  thai  I  repented  cf  what  1  have  done:  I  am  not 
sorry  for  it  $  it  was  not  done  without  consideration  $  I  own  it  was  pre- 
meditated ;  I  had,  some  time  before,  charged  a  pistol  for  the  purpose, 
being  determined  to  kill  him,  for  he  is  a  villain,  and  deserves  death  j  but 
as  he  is  not  dead,  I  desire  you  will  not  suffer  my  being  seized  ;  for,  if  he 
dies,  I  will  go  and  surrender  myself  to  the  House  of  Lords  j  I  have 
euough  to  justify  the  action  j  they  will  not  excuse  me,  but  it  will  satisfy 
my  own  conscienoe :  bnt  be  snre  you  don't  go  in  the  momiog  without 
letting  me  see  you,  that  I  may  know  if  he  b  likely  to  recover  or  not ;  I 
will  get  up  at  any  time;  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  To  this  very  strange  and  horrid  declaration  Mr.  Kirkland  answered, 
by  promising  his  lordship,  that  he  would  certainly  give  him  the  lirst 
intelligence  touching  Mr.  Johnson's  condition  j  and,  as  it  was  proper,  for 
very  prudent  reasons,  as  well  with  respect  to  himself  as  Mr.  Johnson,  to 
dissemble  with  his  lordship,  he  proceeded  further,  and  told  him,  that  he 
would  give  a  favourable  account  of  this  matter.  The  noble  lord  then 
asked  him,  what  he  would  say  If  he  was  called  upon  |  he  told  him  he 
would  say,  that  though  Johnson  was  shot,  that  be  was  in  a  fair  way 
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of  recovery.   His  lordship  asked  Mr.  Kirkland,  if  he  would  make  oath 

of  that  ?    He  said,  yes. 

"  Mr.  Kirkland  then  went  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  again,  and  found  him 
better  j  they  then  went  to  supper,  and,  during  the  time  they  were  at  sup- 
per, his  lordship  mentioned  several  other  particulars :  he  said,  he  was 
astonished,  that  the  bullet  should  remain  in  his  body;  for,  says  he, 
1  have  made  a  trial  with^this  pistol,  and  it  pierced  through  a  board 
nn  inch  and  a  half  thick  ;  I  am  astonished  it  did  not  pass  through 
his  body  ;  I  took  good  aim,  and  I  held  the  pistol  in  this  manner ; 
and  then  he  shewed  Mr.  Kirkland  the  manner  of  his  holding  the  pistol.'* 

H«  aiao  declared  the  grounds,  and  motlTes  for  bis  killing  Johnson  i 
that  he  had  been  a  ▼illain ;  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  his  enemies  i 
that  he  had  joined  with  those  who  hail  injured  him,  and  taken  away  his 
estate,  by  an  act  of  parliament;  that  he  had  colluded  with  Mr.  Cunon 
and  Mr.  Burslem,  with  respect  to  the  coal  contract. 

Another  thing  he  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  farm  ;  says  he,  "  I  have 
long  wanted  to  drive  Johnson  out  of  the  farm  }  if  he  recovers,  he  will 

So  back  to  Cheshire,  whera  he  came  from/*  Mr.  Kirkland  said,  no  doubt 
ut  this  accident  would  drive  him  home  again. 
After  they  had  supped,  Mrs.  Clifford  came  into  the  room,  and  she  pro- 
])oscd,  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  removed  to  the  L()iint,  which  is 
the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson's  house,  and  lies  about  a  mile  from  Stanton  j 
his  lordship  refused  to  consent  to  that,  not  because  he  thought  Mr. 
Johnson  might  be  hurt  by  the  removal,  but,  to  use  his  own  words, 
because  he  would  have  him  under  his  own  roof,  to  plague  the  viUahu 

When  the  supper  was  over,  they  returned  back  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
was  then  under  the  greatest  uneasiness ;  he  was  restless,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  strangury  increased  :  then  my  lord  was  alarmed  again  j  he 
enquired  of  the  surgeon  what  would  be  the  consequence,  in  case  the 
guts  were  shot  through  ?  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  him  a  favourable  answer, 
that  revived  his  spirits  {  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  invited  Mr.  Kirk- 
land to  take  a  bottle  of  port  j  they  then  dnnk  together,  and  during  that 
time,  the  same,  or  the  like  expressions  were  repeated.  I  will  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  them  .ngain  ;  but  he  all  along  declared,  he  did  not  do 
it  hastily,  but  coolly  and  deliberately :  that  his  intention  was  to  have 
killed  liiiii :  and  that  the  reason  why  he  did  it  at  the  time  was,  because 
he  would  not  bign  a  paper  of  recantation,  acknowledging  all  the  inju- 
ries he  had  done  hb  lordship. 

They  then  again  retum«i  to  Mr*  Johnson,  after  they  had  drank  out 
the  bottle :  whether  fStut  liquor  was  prevalent  or  not,  1  don't  know  $  your 
lordships  will  observe  what  followed :  his  behaviour  to  the  poor  man, 
though  he  lay  there  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  was  totally  changed,  and 
his  resentment  grew  outrageous  j  my  lord  again  attacked  him  upon  the 
same  charge  as  before,  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  before  all  the 
company  (of  which  his  daughter  was  one)  that  he  was  a  villain  }  nay, 
he  was  about  to  drag  him  out  of  bed  upon  the  floor^  which  would  hardly 
have  been  prevented,  if  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  tutored  by  a  wink  from 
Mr.  Kirkland,  had  not  said,  I  do  confess  I  am  a  villain  :  my  lord  at  last 
went  to  bed  ;  but,  before  he  departed,  he  said  with  great  earnestness  to 
Mr.  Kirkland,  may  I  rely  upon  you  r  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  danger  ? 
May  I  go  to  bed  in  safety  ?  Mr.  Kirkland  said,  yes,  your  lordship  may. 
Whan  his  lordship  was  gone,  poor  Johnson  begsed  to  be  removed  to  his 
own  house.  Mr.  Kurkland  wished  it  as  much ;  for,  besides  that  he  could 
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not  have  that  free  access  to  his  patient  that  was  necessary,  if  he  was  to 
remain  there,  he  thought  himself  in  the  utmost  peril.  My  lord  had 
confessed  too  mucb,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  too  litde  j  lo  that  if  Mr.  John, 
son  had  died  there,  no  man  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  sUaation  woaM  have 
wished  to  have  been  alone  with  his  lordship,  consideffing  the  dangerooa 
conversation  that  had  passed  between  them. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  therefore,  immediately  went  to  the  Lount,  procured  six 
or  seven  aniied  men,  and  came  back  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  removed  Mr.  Johnson,  put  him  into  a  great  chair,  and  wrapped 
him  up  in  blaiilcets,  and  so  eonvejed  him  home.  Towaida  morning 
the  poor  man**  symptoms  grew  wora^  and  Mr.  Kirkland  then  went 
away. 

Mr.  Johnson  lay  languishing  till  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning, 

and  then  died. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kirkland  had  procured  a  number  of  armed 
men  to  go  down  to  Stanton,  and  to  seize  his  lordbhip.  When  they  cauie 
there,  my  lord  was  juit  out  of  bed ;  he  had  his  garters  in  his  band»  and 
was  seen  passing  towards  the  stable.  The  horses  were  all  saddled,  and 

everything  got  in  readiness  for  his  escape. 

Mr.  Springthorpe  advanced  towards  him ;  and  when  his  lordship 
found  he  was  really  to  be  attacked,  he  fled  back  to  his  house,  and  there 
stood  a  siege  of  four  or  five  hours.  While  he  was  thus  beset,  he 
appeared  at  the  garret  windows,  and  thinking  himself  secure  in  that  place, 
he  began  to  parley,  and  asked,  what  they  wanted  with  him }  Tkney  told 
him,  Mr.  Johnson  was  dead,  and  that  they  were  come  to  secure  him. 
He  said,  he  knew  that  was  falso  ;  for  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  dead :  that 
be  wished  it  might  be  true :  tliat  he  would  not  believe  it,  unless  Mr. 
Kirkland  would  declare  it  :  that  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  any  body 
else.  He  did  not  think  tit  to  surrender  ;  but  continued  in  the  house,  till 
he  thought  he  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  through  the  garden.  He 
was  there  discovered  by  one  Cutler,  a  collier,  who  was  a  bold  man,  and 
determined  to  t<ikc  him  :  he  marched  up  to  himj  and  though  his  lord- 
ship was  armed  with  a  blunderbuss,  two  or  three  pistols,  and  a  dagger, 
be  submitted  to  the  collier's  taking  him,  without  making  the  least  resis- 
tance :  and  the  moment  he  was  in  custody,  he  declared  he  gloried  in  ihe 
fiict|  and  again  declared,  that  he  intended  to  kill  Johnson.  He  was 
then  carried  to  Mr.  Kinsey's  house,  and  remained  there  till  after  the 
coroner  sat  upon  the  body. 

I  must  mention  to  your  lordships,  that  upon  Mr.  Hall,  a  deigyman, 
being  introduced  to  him,  he  told  him.  he  knew  his  duty  as  well  as  he 
or  any  other  clergynnan  :  that  the  fact  he  had  conunitted  was  coolly  and 
deliberately  done.  So  that  your  lordshi])s  see  his  declarations  were  con- 
sistent and  uniform,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

I  shall  neither  aggravate  nor  observe. 

These  are  the  drcum stances  which  attended  this  horrid  murder.  I 
have  opened  them  faithfully  from  my  instructions.  The  case  is  rather 
stronger  than  I  have  made  it. 

The  witnesses  are  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  whether  I  have  opened 
the  case  truly.  If  the  evidence  comes  out  as  1  have  represented  it  to 
your  lordships,  then  your  lordships*  sentence  must  be  agreeable  to  law. 
The  noble  Earl  at  the  bar  must  be  found  guilty. 

Jf  be  has  any  defence,  God  forbid  that  he  should  not  have  a  hit 
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opportunity  of  making  it.  Let  him  be  heard  with  patience.  The  pru- 
aecutors  will  be  as  glad  as  your  lordships  to  find  him  innocent. 

The  evidence  is  to  determine  ;  and  upon  that  evidence  we  shall  leave  it." 

The  entire  evidence  w&s  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Attorney's  narration^ 
and  therefore  little  of  it  need  be  here  given. 

Earl  Ferrers*  own  account  of  the  actaal  mnrder  wae  reported  hj  the 
medical  witness,  Mr.  Thomaa  Kirkland,  a  surgeon  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
who  also  described  the  last  moments  of  Johnson,  the  victim,  in  the  fol- 
lowing examination : — 

Mr.  Attorney.  Did  any  discourse  pass  between  you  relating  to  their 
seizure  of  my  lord  s  person  ? — Mr.  KirkUtnd.  Aly  lord  did  desire  that  I 
would  take  care  he  was  not  seised,  and  I  promised  him  I  would. 

Did  you  tell  him  how  you  meant  to  represent  it } — ^My  loid  asked  me, 
what  I  should  say  upon  the  occasion,  if  I  was  caDed  upon  ?  I  told  his 
lordship  I  should  say,  that,  ihonc^h  Mr.  Johnson  was  shot,  yet  there  was 
a  great  probability  of  his  recovering ;  and  that  I  thought  there  was  no 
necessity  of  seizing  his  lordship.  His  lordship  then  asked  me,  if  1  would 
make  oath  of  that  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  I  was  called  upon  ?  I 
saklyTes. 

Where  was  this  ?  and  about  what  part  of  the  night  did  the  last  con- 
versation pass  ? — It  was  in  the  parlour. 

What  time  was  it  ?  Was  it  an  hour  before  supper  } — I  think  this  was 
before  supper  j  but  it  was  repeated  before  and  after  supper. 

Did  my  lonl,  in  this  discourse,  say  any  thing  relating  to  Mr.  Johnson  ? 
—He  told  me,  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  long  been  a  vdhdn  to  him.  He 
s.iid,  he  began  his  villainy  in  1T53  f  that  he  assisted  in  procuring  the  act 
of  ])arliament ;  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  his  enemies ;  that,  on  Mr; 
Johnson's  first  coming  there  in  the  afternoon,  he  ordered  him  to  settle 
an  account.  He  then  told  him,  Johnson,  you  have  b«en  a  villain  to  me  j 
if  you  don't  sign  a  paper,  confessing  all  your  villainy,  I'll  shoot  you.  My 
lord  told  me  Johnson  would  not  sign  one.  Therefore,  says  he,  I  bid  him 
kneel  down  on  his  knees  to  ask  my  pardon.  I  saki,  Johnson,  if  you  have 
any  tlung  to  say,  speak  quickly.  Then,  said  he,  I  fired  at  him.  I  know 
he  did  not  think  I  would  have  shot  him  ;  but  I  was  determined  to  do  it. 
I  was  quite  oool.  I  took  aim ;  for  1  always  aim  with  a  pistol  in  this 
manner. 

Did  any  thing  pass  in  reference  to  the  farm  ? — My  lord  told  me  he  had 
long  wanted  to  drive  Johnson  out  of  his  farm  }  and  that  he  imagined, 
after  he  recovered,  he  would  go  into  Cheshire,  firom  whence  he  came, 
and  give  him  no  more  disturbance.  He  said  he  had  long  intended  to 
shoot  him  :  that  the  chief  reason  he  did  it  at  this  time  was,  an  affair  be« 
tween  Mr.  Curzon,  Mr.  Burslem,  and  his  lordship,  iiut  the  greatest 
part  of  this  discourse  was  at  the  time  that  my  lord  was  full  of  liquor. 

Was  he  so  full  of  liquor  as  to  be  deprived  of  his  understanding  ? — I 
think  not  \  he  seemed  to  understand  verjr  vrell  what  he  dkl. 

Was  he  in  liquor  when  you  first  saw  IRfh  ?— Yes  $  not  much. 

Did  he  continue  drinking  during  the  time  you  saw  him  ?— He  was 
drinking  porter  ;  they  said  it  was  porter. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Johnson  again? — Yes;  after  supper  I  went  up 
stairs  to  Mr.  Johnson  ;  nothing  material  passed  j  but  my  lord  enquired 
what  I  thought  of  Mr.  Johnson  j  and  upon  my  setting  things  in  the  light 
1  thought  I  should,  my  lord  seemed  very  well  satisfira. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  the  bowela.or  guts  ?*My  lord  asked,  4f  the 
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bowels  were  wounded,  what  would  be  the  conseqaeiice  ?  I  said,  Bonkt 
had  had  wounds  in  their  bowels  and  recovered. 

There  was  an  expression  used,  that  the  bullet  was  lodged  in  the  ab- 
domen ;  was  that  your's  or  my  lord's  expression  ? — It  was  my  expressioiu 

Did  yon  and  my  lord  sit  together  in  the  evening  ?— Yes. 

Was  any  wine  brought  ?— Yet  j  Mrs.  Clifford  brought  a  bolUe  of  wine, 
and  then  his  lordship  again  repeated,  that  he  had  shot  Johnson,  and  Uiat 
he  intended  it. 

Was  there  any  thing  passed  between  you  relatire  to  my  lord's  circum- 
stances ? — A  little  before  he  went  to  bed,  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Johnson 
the  last  tima,  my  lord  said,  Kirlcland,  I  know  yon  can  set  this  affair  in 
such  a  light,  that  I  shall  not  be  seized  if  yon  will  $  I  owe  you  a  bill,  yon 
may  have  some  of  your  money  now,  and  the  rest  when  you  want  it  j  I 
told  his  lordship  I  did  not  want  money,  1  should  be  glad  to  receive  it 
when  it  was  most  convenient  to  him. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  my  lord  and  Mr,  Johnson  together  ? — Yes. 

What  passed  ? — Mv  lord  went  up  to  the  bedside,  and  spoke  it  tempe- 
rately }  Johnson,  you  know  you  have  been  a  villain  to  me }  Hr.  Johnson 
made  no  answer,  but  desired  my  lord  to  let  him  alone  at  that  time  t  my 
lord  kept  calling  of  him  villain  j  his  passion  roae,  and  he  began  to  pull 
the  bed-clothes,  and  said,  Have  you  not  been  a  villain?  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  My  lord,  I  may  have  been  wrong  as  well  as  others  :  upon  this,  my 
lord  run  up  in  a  violent  passion  to  the.  bed-side,  I  thought  he  would  have 
struck  him ;  but  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  declaring  he  might  have  been  a 
villain  to  his  lordship,  my  lord  went  to  the  fire-side. 

How  came  Mr.  Johnson  to  make  that  answer?— I  winked  at  him,  and 
he  made  the  answer. 

Was  Miss  Johnson  in  the  room  ? — Yes  ;  my  lord  went  to  her,  after  he 
had  abused  her  fiiiher,  and  said,  Though  he  has  been  a  villain  to  me,  I 
promise  you  before  Kirkland,  who  1  desire  to  be  a  witness,  that  I  will 
take  care  of  yonr  Hunily,  if  you  do  not  prosecute. 

Did  my  lord  go  out  of  the  room? — ^Yes;  he  went  downstairs;  he 
tent  for  me,  and  told  me,  he  was  afraid  be  had  made  Miss  Johnson  un* 
easy  ;  he  desired  I  would  tell  her,  he  would  be  her  friend  :  we  came  up 
stairs  together;  his  lordship  asked  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  whether  I 
thought  Mr.  Joknson  would  recover  :  J  replied,  Yesj  he  said,  then! may 
go  to  bed  in  safety  j  he  w  ent  to  bed  directly. 

What  passed  after  ?— The  first  thing  I  did  I  went  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
desired,  for  God's  sake,  that  I  would  remove  him  $  while  we  were  talk- 
ing,  I  heard  my  lord  open  the  door,  and  call  up  his  pointer :  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  it,  fearing  my  lord  should  come  again  j  bat 
my  lord  shut  the  door;  then  he  again  entreated  me  to  remove  him. 

Was  any  proposal  made  to  remove  him  before  that? — Yes  ;  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford came  down  before  that  into  the  still-room,  and  said.  Cannot  Johnson 
be  removed?  My  lord  replied.  No,  he  shall  not  be  removed, till  he  be 
either  better  or  dead :  and  some  time  after  that  be  said,  he  was  glad  he 
had  him  in  the  house,  that  he  could  plague  the  rascal  $  or  some  such 
words. 

'  Why  did  you  pro])ose  to  remove  him  ? — I  thought  it  prudent  for  many 
reasons  to  remove  liim ;  J  imagined,  Mr.  Johnson  would  die ;  and  if 
my  lord  came  and  found  him  dying,  his  resentment  would  rise  against 
me ;  besides,  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  of  being 
again  shot ;  I  really  apprehended  he  might  die  through  fear,  for  he  was  a 
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man  of  a  very  weak  constitution  ;  upon  this  I  went  to  the  Ix)unt  and  got 
a  parcel  of  fellows,  and  placed  Mr.  Johnson  in  an  easy  chair,  and  carried 
him  upon  poles  to  the  Lount,  where  he  got  without  being  much  fatigued. 

Did  you  apprehend  that  the  moving  would  be  prcjudieiel  to  him,  con- 
sidering the  condition  he  was  in  ?— *It  is  impossible  to  say  it  might  not ; 
but  tliere  was  much  more  danger  in  leaving  him  at  Stanton  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  on  my  removing  him  :  when  he  came  there,  he  de» 
sired  he  might  be  removed  from  one  room  where  he  was,  into  another; 
for  he  said,  my  lord  might  come  and  shoot  him  there,  the  window  was 
facing  the  bed  ;  I  told  him,  he  might  make  himself  easy,  I  would  place 
a  sentry  at  each  door. 

At  what  time  was  Ifr.  Johnson  removed  ? — I  believe  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  hour. 

How  long  did  he  live  iifter  that? — He  lived,  as  I  was  informed,  till 
about  nine  ;  I  did  not  leave  him  till  seven  o'clock. 

In  what  condition  was  be  when  you  left  him  r — Weak  and  low,  und 
cold  in  the  extremities. 

What  was  your  judgment  about  him  ?— That  he  would  be  dead;  he 
thought  so  himself. 

What  happened  after  he  was  dead  \ — ^Nothing  more  than  my  examining 
the  body. 

What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — I  examined  it  the  next  day  when  the 
coroner's  inquest  was  taken. 

0id  you  give  an  account  of  the  wound  The  ball  had  passed  Just 
under  the  lowest  rib,  on  the  left  side,  through  one  of  the  guts,  and 
tlirouti:h  a  bone  we  call  the  "  os  inominatum/'  and  lodged  in  the  bone 

called  the  "  os  sacrum." 

Do  you  apprehend  that  JEdr.  Johnson  died  of  that  wound? — I  do  ;  I  am 
clear  in  it. 

A  Mr.  Springthorpe,  examined  by  Mr.  Qould,  thus  related  the  seizure 
of  Lord  Ferrers* 

Was  you  present  at  the  time  of  taking  Lord  Ferrers  ^Sffingthnfe, 
I  was. 

What  day  was  it  ? — On  Saturday  morning. 

What  time  in  the  morning? — I  believe  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock. 

Had  you  a  multitude  of  people  with  you  ?-»The  first  part  of  the  time  I 
had  not;  but  before  he  was  tdcen  there  were  a  mat  many. 

Was  you  armed?— I  had  a  pistol  I  took  from  Mr.  Burslem's. 

Where  did  you  go  first  ? — I  went  to  sec  Mr.  Johnson ;  he  was  my 
friend,  and  I  found  he  was  dead.  Mr.  Burslem  desired  1  would  go  and 
help  to  take  Lord  Ferrers :  I  condescended  to  do  it.  When  I  came  to  the 
hall  yard,  my  lord  in  a  few  minutes  came ;  he  seemed  to  be  going  to  the 
Stable,  with  his  stockings  down,  and  his  garters  in  his  hands ;  his  lord- 
ship seeiog  me  demanded  to  know  what  I  wanted.  I  presented  my  pistol 
to  his  lordship,  and  I  said  it  was  he  I  wanted,  and  I  would  have  him ; 
he  put  his  hand,  whether  he  was  going*  to  put  his  garters  into  his 
pocket,  or  to  pull  out  a  pistol,  I  cannot  say;  but  he  suddenly  run  into 
the  house.  I  never  saw  more  of  him  for  two  hours;  in  about  two  hours 
he  came  to  the  garret  window  ;  I  went  under  the  window ;  he  called  ;  1 
asked  1dm  what  he  wanted  \  he  said.  How  is  Johnson  ?  I  said  he  waa- 
dead ;  he  said.  You  are  a  lying  8COundrel,God  damn  you.  I  told  him  he  waa 
dead  >  he  said*  I  will  not  beUeve  it  till  KiiUaiid  teUs  me  so.  I  said  he 
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was  dead ;  he  said.  Then  disperse  the  people^  and  I  will  go  and  nirrender  : 
let  the  people  in,  umI  let  them  have  aoineTictoak  and  drink.  I  told  bhir 
I  did  not] come  for  Tictuals,  but  for  him,  and  I  would  have  him.  He 
went  away  from  the  window  swearing  he  would  not  be  taken.  Two 
hours  after  that  there  was  a  report  that  he  was  upon  the  bowling-green  ; 
I  was  at  this  part  of  the  house  :  I  run  there,  and,  by  the  time  I  got  there, 
I  saw  two  colliers  had  hold  of  his  lordship.  I  said,  I  would  take  care 
nobody  should  hurt  bim.  I  took  irom  a  man  that  had  bold  of  him,  m 
pistol  and  a  powder-horn ;  I  shot  the  pittol  off,  and  It  made  a  great  im- 
pression against  the  stones.  I  heard  my  lord  say,  be  had  shot  a  villain 
and  a  scoundrel,  and,  clapping  his  hand  upon  bis  bosom,  be  said,  I  glory 
in  his  death.    That  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Ferrers  being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  applied  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  following  day :  to  this  Lord  Mansfield  objected,  unless  the 
Earl  would  open  tbe  nature  of  bis  defienee.  or  give  some  reason  why  be 
Was  not  then  prepared  to  go  on.  This  not  being  done,  tbe  Peers  relumed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament  to  debate  the  question,  and  on  their  coming 
back  into  Westminster  Hall,  the  Lord  High  Steward  announced  to  Lord 
Ferrers  that  he  was  forthwith  to  proceed  with  his  defence. 

Lord  Ferrers  then  addressed  the  Court  as  follows : — 

Earl  Ferrers.  "  My  lords,  the  kind  of  defence  I  roentiooed  to  your 
lordships  before,  I  really  don't  know  bow  mysdf  to  enter  upon ;  it  is 
what  my  family  have  considered  for  me,  and  tbey  bare  engaged  all  the 
evidence  that  are  to  be  examined  upon  this  unhappy  occasion,  who  I 
really  have  not  seen  ;  I  do  not  well  know  what  they  have  to  say :  1  should, 
therefore,  hope  your  lordships  will  give  me  all  the  assistance  that  is  pos- 
siblc  in  their  examination. 

My  lords,  I  believe  that  what  I  bare  already  mentioned  to  your  lord- 
ships, as  tbe  ground  of  this  defence,  has  been  a  fiunily  complaint ;  and  I 
have  heard  that  my  own  fomily  have,  of  late,  endeavoured  to  prove  me 
such.  The  defence  I  mean  is  occasional  insanity  of  mind ;  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  recollecting  within  myself,  that,  at  the  time  of  this  ac- 
tion, I  could  not  know  what  I  was  about.  I  say,  my  lords,  upon  reflec- 
ting within  myself,  I  am  convinced,  that,  at  that  time,  I  could  not  know 
what  I  was  about. 

It  bas  been  too  plainly  proved,  that,  at  tbe  time  tills  accident  bappened, 
I  was  very  sober,  that  I  was  not  disordered  with  liquor  :  your  lordsblpa 
will  observe,  from  the  evidence  both  of  Mr.  Kirkland  and  Miss  Johnson, 
that  it  plainly  appeared  that  this  man  never  suspected  there  was  any 
malice,  or  that  I  had  any." 

The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  his  Lordship's  plea  of  insanity  will 
be  found  folly  summed  up,  and  commented  on,  in  the  reply  of  the 
Solicitor  General.  Tbe  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  however,  was  of 
such  moment,  that  it  is  here  given  at  length.  Tbe  first  of  these  was  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  who  was  tlius  examined  by  Earl  Ferrers. 

What  relation  are  you  to  me  ? — lirother. 

Do  you  know  any,  and  which,  of  the  family,  that  have  been  afflicted 
with  lunacy ;  if  you  do,  please  to  mention  their  names  ?— I  believe  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  bas  that  misfortune. 

What  is  your  reason  for  such  belief}-*!  have  many  reasons  for  it.  The 

first  is,  that  I  have  seen  him  several  times  talking  to  himself,  clenching 

his  fists,  grinning,  and  having  several  gestures  of  a  madman,  without 
any  seeming  cause  leading  thereto.  1  have  likewise  very  frequently  known 
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him  extremely  suspicious  of  plots  and  contrivances  against  him  from  his 
own  family;  and,  when  he  was  desired  to  e^ive  some  account  what  the 
plots  were  that  he  meant,  he  coaM  not  male  any  direct  antwer. — ^Ano- 
ther reason  I  have  for  thiidung  him  so  is,  his  filling  into  violent  passion, 

without  any  adequate  cause. 

Do  you  believe  that,  at  some  times,  I  have  been  hurried  into  violent 
fits,  so  as  not  to  know  the  diitinction  between  a  moral  or  immoral  act  ? 
—I  believe,  at  those  times  whe»  my  lord  has  been  transported  by  this 
dbease  of  lunacy,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  distinguish  properly  be- 
tween moral  good  and  evil. 

Has  any  other  of  the  family,  besides  myself,  been  afflicted  with  Innacy ) 
—I  have  heard  (stopt.J 

Please  to  inform  their  lordships^  whether,  at  the  time  I  have  been 
transported  with  such  violent  fits,  they  have  been  the  effects  of  drink,  and. 
whether  they  have  happened  when  I  was  sober  ? — Frequently  when  my 
lord  has  been  solier,  much  more  so  when  he  has  been  a  little  inflamed 
witk  liqoor. 

Do  yon  know  of  any  intention  in  the  family  to  take  out  a  commission 

of  lunacy  against  me  ? — I  heard  it  talked  of. 

How  long  ago  ? — I  think  I  can  recollect  it  wiis  at  the  time  of  his  lord- 
ship's committing  the  outrage  at  Lord  Westmoreland's  house  that  it  was 
proposed  to  be  done ;  but  afterwards  they  were  afraid  to  go  through 
with  it ;  and  the  reason  given  was,  lest,  if  the  court  of  judicatore  should 
not  be  thoroughly  satisfied  of  my  lord's  lunacy  upon  inspection,  that  the 
damage  would  be  very  great  to  those  that  should  attempt  it. 

Why  was  the  family  afraid  that  I  should  appear  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature to  be  in  my  senses  ? — Because  my  lord  had  frequently  such  long 
intervals  of  reason,  that,  we  imagined,  if  he,  on  the  inspection,  appeared 
reasonable,  the  court  would  not  grant  the  commission  against  hiui. 

What  damage  do  you  mean  that  the  family  was  apprehensive  of,  in  case 
the  court  should  rerase  a  commission  I — ^We  apprehended  my  lord  would 
sue  us  for  sccmdalum  magnatum. 

Was  the  family  apprehensive  of  any  other  kind  of  damage  \ — I  know 
of  none. 

AU,  Gen.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  this  gentleman  ; 
but  from  what  he  has  said,  your  lordships  will  permit  me  to  ask  him  two 
or  three  questions ;  I  shall  do  it  very  tenderly,  and  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  I  can. — In  giving  his  account  of  the  noble  lord's  state  of  mind^ 
as  far  as  1  could  collect  it,  he  said,  that  he  had  more  reasons  than  one 
why  he  deemed  him  to  be  insane. 

Attorney  General.  Mr.  Shirley,  you  said  that  the  first  ground  was,  that 
his  lordship  would,  at  times,  talk  to  himself,  grin,  and  use  certain  ges- 
tures, proper  only  to  madmen — ^Now,  as  to  diis  first  mark  of  insanity, 
was  tiiis  frequently  the  case  of  his  lordship  I — Very  frequently. 

Did  he,  at  those  times,  speak  loud,  or  use  any  intelligible  language  to 
himself? — He  did  not. 

Did  he,  at  such  times,  offer  to  commit  any  mischief,  or  betray  any 
marks  of  disorder,  while  in  that  situation  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Then,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  you,  at  those  times,  his  behaviour  in 
those  intervals  was  perfectly  innocent. — Yes. 

At  such  tunes  have  you  ever  entered  into  discourse  with  him  N— No,  I 
do  not  remember. 
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Did  you  never  ask  him  a  single  queftion  wten  jon  bami  seen  him 
walking  backwiidt  aod  forwards  in  th«  way  yon  nMnklon}— 1  fion*t 
remember  I  have. 

Did  you  never  hear  him  speak  at  such  ttmes  to  Other  pertont  ?-*Not 

whilst  he  continued  in  those  attitudes. 

I  don't  ask  you  whether  lie  conversed  the  time  that  he  was  mute,  but 
within  a  quarter  or  half  ao  hour  ? — 1  uui  not  certain. 

Your  next  ground  for  supposing  him  to  be  insane  was.  That  he  wan 
aoeostoned  to  be  transported  into  passions  without  any  adequate  canse^ 
were  those  the  words     Without  any  seeming  cause. 

Was  not  '*  adequate"  the  expression  you  used? — Yes. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whetlier  you  deem  every  man  that  is  tnina- 
ported  with  anger,  without  an  adecjuate  cause,  to  be  a  madman  } — I 
deem  it  as  a  sigu  of  madness  in  him  j  but  there  were  other  causes. 

I  ade  you  a  general  question,  and  I  do  not  expect  a  particalar  answer. 
Whether  you  deem  a  person  that  is  transported  with  fury  without  reaoon» 
to  be  a  madman  ?— I  thinlc  n  perton  may  be  transported  to  fury  without 
an  adequate  cause,  that  is  no  madman. 

Then  please  to  recollect  some  particular  instance  of  this  frantic  passion, 
and  state  it.— -I  really  cannot  command  my  memory  so  far.  1  have  not 
seen  my  lord  these  two  years,  till  the  time  of  this  unhappy  confinement. 

Then  I  am  to  understand  you,  that  you  cannot  recoUeet  one  partieiilar 
Instance  J  Am  I  or  not^— I  cannot  recollect  any  at  this  time. 

Then  as  to  the  suspicion  of  plots  without  any  foundation  ;  will  you 
please  to  enumerate  any  of  those  r — He  never  himself  would  give  any 
particular  account  of  what  he  suspected,  only  that  he  did  suspect  that 
the  family  was  in  some  combination  against  him  ;  and  when  1  have  asked 
him,  What  it  was  that  he  meant }  be  would  never  give  me  a  direct  answer 
to  that  question. 

Does  that  kind  of  behaviour,  as  you  descrilM  it,  denote  a  man  out  of 
bis  senses  ? — I  thought  so.  I  was  so  fully  possessed  of  that  opinion, 
that  I  declared  lo  other  people  long  ago,  that  I  thought  him  a  madman. 

Please  to  inform  their  lordships,  whether  the  unfortunate  earl  lived 
well  or  ill  with  his  family  ? — Indeed,  he  did  not  live  in  friendship  with  his 
family. 

Were  there  not  disputes  on  both  sides  ^Yes«  there  were  i  his  yom^^er 
brothers  and  sisters  were  under  the  unhappy  constraint  of  suing  for  their 

fortunes. 

Then  please  to  inform  their  lordships,  whether,  in  truth,  there  was 
not  a  combination  in  the  family  against  him  ?  I  do  not  mean  a  criminal 
one. — 1  am  very  certain  that  was  not  what  my  lord  alluded  to. 

If  you  aie  certain  of  that,  you  can  inform  their  lordships  what  it  was 
that  he  alluded  to  ?— I  will  give  a  reason  why  I  am  certain  it  was  not 
that ;  because  it  appeared  to  lie  some  secret  combination :  that  was  • 
thing  publicly  known. 

How  did  you  recollect  that  the  combination  was  secret  I — By  my  lord's 
manner  of  expressing  himself. 

Can  you  recollect  the  phrase  or  the  words  he  used    I  cannot. 

In  another  part  of  your  examination  yon  was  asked,  whether  the  eail 
could  distinguish  between  good  and  evil?  You  said  he  could  not  dis? 
tinguish  them  properly.  Was  he  at  that  time  less  able  to  distinguish 
properly  between  good  and  evil  than  any  other  man  that  is  transported 
into  a  violent  passion  r — I  never  saw  any  man  so  transported. 
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Di<A  1i«  express  himself  in  iDseosible  words,  so  as  that  you  coiild  dis- 
cover the  state  of  his  mind  i  and  that  it  wds  that  of  a  madman,  and  not 
a  man  in  passion  I — I  considered  it  as  madness. 

Can  you  recollect  any  expression,  in  any  fit  of  passion  that  my  lord 
was  in,  that  might  not  as  well  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  any  other 
passionate  man? — Indeed  I  cannot. 

You  recollect  an  old  adage,  "Ira  furor  brevis  est:"  do  you  believe 
that  his  was  such  macfaiess  as  is  there  poetically  described?"-*!  believe 
that  it  really  proceeded  from  madness. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  so  transported  npon  nny  other  occasion  than 
that  of  anger?  Have  you  seen  any  appearance  of  that  kind  when  be  was 
cool  and  calm?— -I  have  seen  him  break  into  passions  without  any  seem- 
ing cause. 

You  said  you  could  not  remember  any  instance,  when  the  question  was 
ashed  you ;  can  you  now  remember  once  being  at  a  hunting  seat  at 
Quarendon  in  Leicestershire,  as  I  chose  to  avoid  the  bottle,  1  went  up 
stairs  to  the  ladies ;  Lady  Ferrers,  at  that  time,  lived  with  him  |  and* 
without  any  previous  quarrel,  my  lord  came  up  stairs  into  the  room  ;  and 
after  stantlinfc  for  some  time  with  his  back  to  the  tire,  he  broke  out  into 
the  grosseat  uijuse  of  me,  insulting  me,  and  swearing  at  me ;  and  I  can^ 
not  to  this  day  or  hour  conceive  any  reason  for  it. 

Had  you  never  any  dispute  or  quarrel  with  your  brother  ?— >Not  at  that 
time. 

Might  not  you  have  had  some  quarrel  a  few  days  before?-— No. 

Are  you  confident  of  that  ? — I  am  confident. 

Had  he  no  suspicion  at  that  time  of  you  interesting  yourself  with  re* 
spect  to  my  Lady  Ferrers  } — There  was  then  no  quarrel  existing. 

Had  them  never  been  a  quarrel  between  my  lord  and  my  lady  I — think 
not;  it  was  soon  after  his  marriage. 

The  other  witness  was  one  £luabeth  Williams^  who  was  also  thus 

examined  by  the  Earl. 

How  long  have  you  known  Lord  Ferrers  ? — great  many  years. 

Do  you  know  of  any  dillemper  that  Lord  Ferrers  is  afflicted  with,  and 
what  is  it     He  never  appeareid  like  any  other  gentleman. 

Wherein  did  he  differ  from  any  other  people  in  general  ?— He  always 
was  a-musing  and  talking  to  himself.  He  spit  in  the  looking-glass,  tore 
the  pictures,  swearing  he  would  break  my  bureau  open,  and  would  break 
all  the  glasses  in  my  house,  and  would  throttle  me  if  I  would  not  let 
him  do  it. 

Had  he  any  particular  i^aion  for  this  conduct  l«*»None  that  I  erer 
saw,  but  like  a  deliriooa  man. 
Did  you  keep  a  poUic-honse  ? — Yes. 

How  near  did  you  live  to  my  lord? — My  lord  was  at  my  house, 

and  boarded  with  me. 

Are  you  the  wife  of  the  witness  Williams? — Yes. 

Where  did  Lord  Ferrers  live,  at  the  time  he  behaved  in  that  odd  man- 
ner you  speak  of    He  had  lodgings  at  Muswell-HilL 

How  far  did  you  live  from  him  )—Two  miles,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge ;  he  frequently  u&cd  to  come ;  I  have  made  him  coffee  and 
sent  up  a  dish,  he  always  drank  it  out  of  the  spout»  which  surprised  me, 
t^at  I  thought  him  delirious. 

How  long  ago  is  that  ? — I  believe  it  is  about  twelve  months  ago,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Uftfe  you  often  seen  Lord  F«mri  bebave  in  ibat  nmniier  ?— -I  iie%er 
•aw  bim  bebave  like  any  otber  geotleman  in  my  life. 

Was  tbe  coffee  bot  wben  be  drank  it  out  of  the  spout? — HoL  He 

always  went  about  the  town  like  a  madman,  throttled  iiie,  and  threw  me 
down  in  the  yard,  one  day  when  he  took  the  horse  away. 

Did  you  think  Lord  Ferrers  a  madman? — 1  know  he  was  by  all 
appearance. 

Was  be  generally  (boagbt  so  by  other  people  I — ^By  all  the  whole 
town. 

A  Lord.  When  he  threatened  to  break  open  your  bureau,  and  to  nae 
you  ill  if  you  did  not  let  him  do  it,  was  be  in  Uqoor  ? — EL  WiUiama, 
fiober  as  I  am  now. 

A  Lord.  Did  you  ever,  upon  any  occasion  wben  he  committed  these 
outrages,  observe  that  he  had  been  drinking  ? — El.  JVillianu,  Never ; 
be  never  drank  In  tbe  morning  but  a  little  tea,  or  coffee,  or  some  broth. 

£ari  Ferrers.  Have  you  ever  seen  me  commit  any  other  acta  of 
outrage  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ? — great  many  more  that 
are  worse. 

Name  them. — Swearing,  cursing,  and  damning  us  ;  and  wishing  us  all 
at  hell,  and  himself  at  hell ;  and  tUreuiened  to  break  tbe  glasses ; 
and  talked  to  himself  for  hours  together  in  bed. 

Was  be  drunk  or  sober  at  those  tunes  Very  rarely ;  but  be  seemed 
more  to  be  disturbed  in  his  mind. 

Mention  the  circumstance  about  my  coming  for  the  mare. — My  lord 
came  for  the  mare,  it  was  at  church-time,  and  brought  his  servants,  and 
a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  guns,  with  a  tuck  in  his  hand,  and  broke  the 
stable  door  opeu  by  violence  of  arms,  and  knocked  me  down  with  his 
arm,  and  run  ^e  tuck  into  my  husband,  fetched  the  blood,  I  was  obliged  to 
have  a  surgeon  to  attend  him  ;  and  took  the  mare  away  by  force  of  arms  i 
and  if  any  body  came  to  hinder  him.  he  said  he  would  blow  their  brains 
out.    He  always  had  pistols  nobody  knew  of.    I  never  saw  any  gentle- 
man that  came  to  my  house  before,  that  had  those  things  about  them. 
I  used  to  like  to  take  them  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  but  was  afraid  to 
touch  them,  for  fear  of  what  he  should  do  to  me  himself,  by  seeing  bis 
mind  so  disturbed. 

Were  those  outrages  committed  when  he  was  drunk  or  sober?— 
Sober  for  the  general  $  and  when  he  took  the  mare  away,  as  sober  as  be 
is  now. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Inform  their  lordships,  whether,  before  my  lord 
came  in  this  manner  to  get  the  mare  out  of  the  stable,  be  had  before 
sent  any  servant  to  demand  tbe  mare^  and  bad  been  refused  ? — H'tUiamf, 
Yes,  he  had,  tbe  boy  was  gone  to  church.  We  always  kept  it  under 
lock,  because  there  was  more  of  his  lordship's  horses  |  and  nobody  was 
to  go  into  the  stable  but  his  lordship's  ostler. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  of  insanity,  the  £arl  put  in  a  paper 
which  was  read  by  the  clerk,  and  ran  as  follows 

My  lords  ;  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  accused  of  a  crime  of  tbe  most 
horrid  nature.  My  defence  is,  in  general,  that  I  am  Not  Guilty :  the 
fact  of  Homicide  is  proved  against  me  by  witnesses,  who,  for  aught  I 
can  say,  to  the  contrary,  speak  truly. 

But  if  X  know  myself  at  this  time,  I  can  truly  affirm,  I  was  ever 
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incapable  of  it,  knowingly :  if  I  have  done  and  said  what  has  been 
alleged,  I  must  have  been  deprived  of  my  senses. 

1  have  been  driven  to  the  uiiserablc  necessity  of  provint^  my  own 
want  of  understanding;  and  told,  the  law  will  not  allow  me 
the  assistance  of  counsel  Jn  this  ^tase,  in  whicb^  of  all  others,  I  should 
think  it  most  wanted. 

The  more  I  stand  in  need  of  assistance^  the  greater  reason  I  have  to 
hope  for  it  from  your  lordships. 

Witnesses  have  been  eallcd  to  prove  my  insanity — to  prove  an  unhappy 
disorder  of  mind^  and  which  I  am  grieved  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing. 

If  they  have  not  directly  proved  roe  so  insane  as  not  to  know  the 

difference  between  a  moral  and  immoral  .u  tioti,they  have  at  least  proved 
that  I  was  liable  to  bo  driven  and  hurried  into  that  unhappy  condition 
upon  very  slight  occasions. 

Your  lordships  will  consider  whether  my  passion,  rage,  madness  (or 
whatever  it  may  be  called)  was  the  effect  of  a  weak  or  distempered 
mind,  or  whether  it  arose  from  my  own  wickedness,  or  inattention 
to  my  duty. 

If  I  could  have  controuled  my  rage,  I  am  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  But  if  I  could  not,  and  if  it  was  the  mere  effect  of  a 
distempered  brain,  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

My  lords,  I  mention  these  things  as  hints — I  need  not,  indeed  I 
cannot,  enlarge  upon  this  subject :  your  lordships  will  consider  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  justice. 

If  it  be  but  a  matter  of  doubt,  your  lordships  will  run  the  hazard 
of  doing  me  injustice,  if  you  find  me  guilty. 

My  lords,  if  ray  insanity  had  been  of  my  own  seeking,  as  the  sudden 
effect  of  drunkenness,  1  should  be  without  excuse.  But  it  is  proved,  by 
witnesses  for  the  crown,  that  I  was  not  in  liquor. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  who  drank  and  conversed  with  me,  in  order  to  betray 
me,  (Mr.  Attorney  may  commend  his  caution,  but  not  his  honesty,)  re- 
presents me  the  most  irrational  of  all  madmen,  at  the  time  of  my  doing 
a  deed  which  I  reflect  upon  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  will  put  your  lordships  in  mind  of  every 
circumstance  against  me  3  I  must  require  of  your  lordships'  justice,  to 
recollect  every  circumstance  on  the  other  side. 

My  life  is  in  your  hands,  and  I  have  every  thing  to  hope,  as  my 
conscience  does  not  condemn  me  of  the  crime  I  stand  accused  of  ^  for  I 
had  no  preconceived  malice;  and  was  hurried  into  the  perpetration 
i)f  this  fatal  deed  by  the  fury  of  a  disordered  imagination. 

To  think  of  this,  my  lords,  is  an  aflliction,  which  can  be  aggravated 
only  by  the  necessity  of  making  it  my  defence. 

May  Ood  Almighty  direct  your  judgments,  and  correct  my  own ! 

Earl  Femra,  My  lords,  I  will  mention  one  circumstance,  which  I  dkl 
speak  of  yesterday;  it  was  said,  that  I  knew  of  a  lease  Johnson  had, 
but  it  has  never  been  proved  j  therefore,  I  imagine,  that  what  I  asserted, 
that  I  did  not  know  of  it,  must  be  admitted  as  truth. 

L.  H.  S.    Earl  Ferrers,  Hath  your  lordstiip  any  thing  further  to  offer  ? 

Earl  Ferrers.  No. 

The  Solicitor  General,  the  Hon.  Charles  Torke,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor,  made  a  long  and  elaborate  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
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From  it  is  here  extracted  the  portion  which  bore  upon  the  prisoner's  de- 

lence  of  insanity. 

Sol.  Gen.  *•  My  lords,  what  is  tiie  evidence  protluccd  by  the  noble  lord  r 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  none  wbicb  applies  to  the  time  of  committiDg 
the  fact  His  sobriety  Is  admitted,  and  drunkenness  would  not  excuse ; 
and  even  supposing  it  had  appeared  to  your  lordships,  that  the  noble 
prisoner  was  sometimes,  by  fits  and  slartf,  nndcr  a  dopcree  of  lunacy  or 
temporary  insanity  ;  yet  if  he  was  of  sound  mind  at  thai  hour,  ho  is  a 
jxThon  within  all  the  rules  and  distinctions  wliich  Lord  Male  explains. 
lJut,  my  lords,  in  the  next  place,  1  must  observe,  that  no  general 
evidence  has  been  offered,  which  proves  bis  lunacy  or  insanity  at 
any  time  $  for  bis  own  witnesses  fail  in  their  endeavours  to  sheV  ir. 
This  appears  from  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves  in  their  oi^l- 
nal  examination  ;  but  still  more  in  the  an'swers,  which  they  gave  to  the 
questions  asked  upon  the  cross-examination. 

The  two  first  witnesses  called  were,  Mr.  lienefold,  and  Mr.  Goostrey. 
They  describe  the  insanity  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar  to  consist  uf 
flights.  They  say,  that  he  would  swear  ;  would  tallc  to  himself ;  that 
be  would  use  strange  gestures ;  that  he  had  friends,  and  suspected  them ; 
that  be  was  of  a  positive  temper,  and  difficult  to  be  dissuaded  from  any 
*)ptnion  or  resolution  which  he  bad  once  formed.  But  Mr.  Bcnnefold, 
upon  the  cross-examination,  admittoti.  that  he  never  knew  of  any  act  of 
uildness  done  by  his  lordship,  nor  any  physician  sent  for,  to  lake  care  of 
him  in  that  respect.  He  said,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  thought  KiOiil 
Ferrers  bad  better  parts  and  understanding  than  ordinary  men.  Mr. 
Goostrey  told  your  lordships,  upon  tlw-  cross-examination,  that  he 
had  done  business  several  years  for  Lord  Ferrers  ;  that  h.*  had  advised 
and  prepared  deeds  for  his  lordship  to  execute  ;  that  he  had  assisted  in 
suflferinp;  a  recovery  to  bar  the  entail  of  the  estate  ;  and  admitted  his 
sense  and  capacity  in  general,  but  iuTerrcd  insanity  from  positive- 
ness  of  temper  and  opinion.  However,  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed 
by  one  of  your  lordships,  be  said,  that  be  thought  Loid  Ferrers  capable 
of  distinguishing  betMreen  moral  and  immoral  actions. 

Several  other  witnesses  have  been  called  to-day.  I  will  first  mention 
Mr.  Clarges.  lie  describes  similar  circumstances  with  Mr.  liennefold 
and  Mr.  Goostrey,  from  which  he  collects  the  insanity  of  the  noble 
prisoner.  He  said,  that  be  had  observed  great  oddities  in  my  lord, 
during  bis  minority,  but  no  defect  of  understanding,  lie  could  not 
specify  particular  instanees ;  and  added,  that  his  lordship  was  jealous 
and  suspicious :  but  the  witness  never  saw  him  in  such  a  situation, 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  and  not  to 
know,  that  murder  was  a  great  crime. 

My  lords,  this  account  of  the  state  of  the  noble  prisoner's  Diind 
is  consistent,  not  (mly  with  a  considerable  degree  of  understanding,  hut 
with  the  highest  degree  of  it.  If  the  law  were  to  receive  sucb  excuses, 
it  would  put  a  sword  into  the  hand  of  every  savage  and  licentious  man, 
to  disturb  private  life,  and  public  order. 

My  lords,  there  was  another  witness  of  a  different  and  a  much  lower 
sort  than  those  whom  I  h;ive  named  ;  I  mean  Elizabeth  Willianjs.  She 
was  the  only  person  wlio  said,  that  the  noble  Earl  was  always  mad. 
When  she  came  to  explain  the  instances  from  which  sbe  drew  that  con- 
elusion,  the  principal  one  insisted  upon  Was  ridiculous ;  the  anger  which 
he  shewed  against  a  servant,  who  bad  neglected  to  take  care  of  a 
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favourite  mare,  intrustetl  to  his  iiianagenient.  '1  his  was  a  vi\nci?y 
tto  natural^  that  if  it  be  deemed  a  symptom  of  madoess,  few  are  iree 
from  h }  and  I  doubt  the  inference  will  go  far  in  cases  of  common  life. 

The  two  next  witnesses,  whom  I  will  mention,  are  the  brutbers  of  the 
DoUe  Eari.  My  lords,  I  own  I  felt  for  them.  It  luu-  me  pain  to 
see  them,  in  a  cause  which  touches  a  brother's  life,  brought  to  the 
bar  as  witnesses,  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  one  misfortune, 
by  endeav()ur;n<:;;  to  prove  another  of  the  most  tender  and  affecting 
nature  3  and  if  they  had  spoke  stronger  to  n.atters  of  conjecture,  opiniou, 
and  belief,  for  my  part,  I  conld  easily  have  excused  them. 

My  lords,  they  both  spoke  with  caution,  and  us  men  of  honour ;  but 
one  of  them  was  the  only  witness  of  weight,  who  expressed  a  belief, 
that,  at  particular  times,  the  noble  lord  miuhl  not  be  able  to  di-ilioguiah 
between  moral  good  and  evil.  I  did  not  observe,  that  he  spoke  of  any 
instance  within  bis  own  recollection.  The  circumstances,  from  wi^icU 
these  gentlemen  inferred  insanity,  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  other  witnesses. 
They  did  not  carry  the  marks  of  it  in  the  least  degree  beyond  that 
evidence.  And  Mr.  Walter  ShiiUy  adinitte<l,  that  the  noble  lord  at  the 
bar  had  long  intcr\al3  of  reason.  I  endeavour  to  repeat  the  expresi-ion, 
and  I  think  it  was  so.  Mr.  Robert  Shirley  told  your  lordsiiips,  thut 
he  hud  nut  seen  the  noble  prisoner  for  four  years  past  j  that  the  last 
time  of  seeing  Lord  Ferrers  was,  at  Burton  upon  Trent.  He  mentioned 
the  carrying  of  pistols,  and  a  large  case  knife,  at  that  time.  I  under- 
stood  him  to  say^  that  the  noble  lord  generally  did  so ;  the  witness  bad 
seen  it  only  once ;  but  from  th:it  circunislante  he  argued  insanity. 
Your  lordships  will  iudii:e,  whether  this  }»ractice  might  not  be  owing  to 
jealousy  and  violence  of  temper,  us  well  us  to  lunacy  and  nuidi.ess. 
The  witness  added,  that  be  had  written  formerly  to  his  brother  Captain 
Washington  Shirley,  about  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunaicy  agaiui»t 
Lord  Ferrers ;  but  I  could  not  6od,  that  any  measures  were  taken  in 
consequence  of  that  opinion  given  by  the  witness,  nor  did  he  himself 
ever  take  any  steps  towards  it,  nor  any  branch  of  his  family. 

The  last  witness  called,  on  behalf  of  the  noMe  |>risoner,  was  Doctor 
Monro.  He  was  brouglii  In.  re  to  describe,  what  symptoms  he  considers 
as  marks  of  lunacy  or  insanity.  He  said,  that  there  were  man)  ^  and  on 
being  asked  particularly,  as  to  the  several  symptoms  suggested  in  this 
cause.  Doctor  Monro  was  led  to  speak  principally  of  three  marks  of 
lunacy.  The  first  was  common  fury,  not  caused  by  liquor,  but  raised  by 
it.  Surelv  this  circumstance  will  not  infer  insanity.  The  next  was, 
jealousy  and  suijpicion,  with  causeless  quarreUing.  Do  not  many,  w  t.u 
are  not  lunatics,  suspect  or  quarrel  without  cause,  and  become  dangerous 
Co  their  neighbours?  The  third  was,  carrying  arms;  which  (he  said) 
though  less  usual,  might  be  a  mark  of  lunacy.  And  it  is  equally  true, 
that  such  behaviour  may  prore,  in  many  cases,  a  bad  heart  and  vicious 
mind,  as  well  as  lunacy.  My  lorils,  the  general  observation,  which 
occurs  upon  Dr.  Monro's  evident  c,  is  this  ;  that  he  did  not  describe  aiiy 
of  those  things^  as  ubstilute  marks  of  lunacy,  so  as  to  denote  e^cry  ui  u 
a  lunatic,  who  was  sulyect  to  them.  IndaMl  he  could  not  have  said  it, 
consistently  with  common  sense  and  experience. 

Ulis  was  the  import  of  the  etidence  of  the  noble  prisoner  No  wit- 
nesses were  oifered,  on  the  part  uf  the  Kiojir,  in  reply  to  that  evidrm  t'. 
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And,  my  lords,  the  reason  why  they  were  not  offered  was,  because  the 
coun«el  who  attended  your  lordships  for  the  King,  choose  to  submit  it  to 
your  opinions,  whether  the  evidence  produced  for  the  prisoner  does  not 
tend  to  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  that  proof  of  capacity,  which 
arises  out  of  all  circumstances  urged,  in  support  of  tbe  charge  ?  From 
thofe  circumstances,  I  have  already  shewn,  that  the  noble  prisoner  was 
conscious  of  what  he  did,  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  ;  that  he 
weighed  the  motives ;  that  he  acted  with  deliberatioD }  that  he  knew 
the  consequences. 

I  will  only  take  notice  of  one  thing  more.  Your  lordshij>>  have 
attended  with  great  patience,  and  the  most  impartial  regard  to  justice, 
to  all  the  evidence,  and  every  obseiratlony  which  has  been  laid  before 
you.  You  have  seen  the  noble  prisoner,  for  two  days  at  your  bar 
(though labouring  under  the  weight  of  this  ehaige),  cross-examining  the 
witnesses  for  the  King,  and  examining  his  own  in  a  manner  so  jjertinent. 
as  cannot  be  im[)Uted  merely  to  the  hints  and  advice  of  those  agents  and 
counsel,  with  which  you  have  indulged  liim.  I  am  j)ersuaded,  from  the 
appearance  and  conduct  of  the  nuble  prisoner,  that  if  the  fact  itself 
would  have  admitted  doubts,  and  probable  arguments,  to  repel  the  force 
of  any  one  material  circumstance,  your  lordships  would  have  heard  him 
press  those  arguments,  with  sense  and  sagacity. 

But,  my  lords,  the  truth  is,  that  the  fact  tried  this  day  stands  without 
alleviation.  There  is  not  a  colour  for  the  defence,  unless  it  arises  from 
the  enormity  of  tbe  crime,  aggravated  by  the  manner  of  committing  it ; 
an  old,  faithful  servant  of  himself  and  his  family,  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
whilst  he  was  performing,  by  express  orders,  an -act  of  dutiful  attendance 
upon  his  master ;  murdered  in  the  most  deliberate  and  wilful  manner, 
destructive  of  all  confidence  in  human  society.  My  lords,  in  some  sense, 
every  crime  proceeds  from  insanity.  All  cruelty,  all  brutality,  all 
revenge,  all  injustice,  is  insanity.  There  were  philosophers,  in  ancient 
times,  who  held  this  opinion,  as  a  strict  maxim  of  their  sect }  and, 
my  lords,  the  opinion  is  right  in  philosophy,  but  dangerous  in  judicature. 
It  may  have  a  useful  and  a  noble  influence,  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  men ;  to  controul  their  impotent  passions ;  to  teach  them,  that 
virtue  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  as  reason  itself  is  the  perfection 
of  human  nature;  but  not  to  extenuate  crimes,  nor  to  excuse  those 
punishments,  which  the  law  adjudges  to  be  their  due. 

My  lords,  the  necessity  of  his  Majesty's  justice;  the  necessity  of 
public  example,  called  for  this  prosecution ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
evidence  is  submitted  to  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  your  judgment.*' 

The  peers  unanimously  found  Lord  Ferrers  guilty,  and  on  the  18th 
Aprd,  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  the  Earl  was  brought  up  for  judgment. 
His  lordship  being  called  upon  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not 
pass,  thus  addressed  the  Court  through  the  clerk. 

**  My  lords,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  infinitely  obliged  for  the  fair  and 
candid  trial  your  lordships  have  indulged  me  with. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  defence 
that  I  was  always  much  averse  to,  and  has  given  me  the  greatest  un- 
easiness ;  but  was  prevailed  on  by  my  family  to  attempt  it,  as  it  was 
what  they  themselves  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of ;  and  had  proposed 
to  prove  me  under  the  unhappy  circumstances  that  have  been  inefiec- 
tually  represented  to  your  lordships. 
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'J'hi-:>  dL't'ciice  hiis  pul  inc  off  from  uhiit  [  proposed,  and  what  perhaps 
might  have  taken  off  the  malignity  of  the  accusation  i  but,  as  there  has 
been  no  proof  made  to  your  lordahips,  can  otily  be  deemed  at  tliia  time 
my  own  assertion ;  bat  uiat  I  must  leave  to  your  lordships. 

My  lords,  I  have  been  informed  of  this  intention  of  the  family  before  ; 
and  your  lordships,  I  hope,  will  be  so  good  to  consider,  the  nf^ony  of  mind 
a  man  must  be  under,  when  his  liberty  and  property  are  both  attacked  : 
ujy  lords,  under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  though  the  plea  I  have 
attempted  was  not  sufficient  to  acquit  nie  to  your  lordships,  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  country ;  yet  I  hope  your  lordships  )vill  thinic,  that  ma- 
lice, represented  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  could  not  subsist ;  as  I 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  have  no  person  present  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
accident,  it  was  impossible  for  mc  to  shew  your  lonUhips,  that  I  was  not 
at  that  instant  j)<)ssessed  of  my  reason. 

As  the  circumstances  of  my  case  are  fresh  in  your  lordships'  memories, 
I  hope  your  lordships  will,  in  compassion  to  my  infirmities,  be  kind 
enough  to  recommend  me  to  his  majesty's  clemency. 

My  lords,  as  I  am  uncertain  whether  my  unhappy  case  is  within  the 
late  act  of  parliament,  if  your  lordships  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  is,  I 
humbly  hope  the  power  of  respiting  the  execution  will  be  extended  in 
iny  favour,  that  1  may  have  an  opportunity  of  i)reparing  myself  for  the 
great  event,  and  that  my  friends  may  be  permitted  to  have  ac(-ess  to  me. 

If  any  thing  I  have  offered  should  be  thought  improper,  I  hope  your 
lordships  wiU  impute  it  to  the  great  distress  I  am  under  at  this  juncture." 

Lord  High  Steward,   Has  your  lordship  any  thing  else  to  offer  ?— Earl 

Ferrers.  No. 

Proclatiiation  was  then  made  for  silence. 

Lord  Hiyh  Sietvard.  "  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  ;  His  majesty,  from  his 
royal  and  equal  regard  to  justice,  and  his  steady  attention  to  our  consti- 
tution, (which  hath  endeared  him  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  the  universal 
duty  and  affection  of  his  subjects)  hath  commanded  this  inquiry  to  be 
made,  upon  the  blood  of  a  very  ordinary  subject,  against  your  lordsliip, 
a  peer  of  this  realm  :  your  lordship  hath  been  arraigned  ;  hath  pleaded, 
and  j)ut  yourself  on  your  peers  ;  and  they  (whose  judicature  is  founded 
and  subsists  in  wisdom,  honour,  and  justice)  have  unanimously  found 
your  lordship  guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder  charged  in  the  indictment. 

It  is  usual,  my  lord,  for  courts  of  justice,  before  they  pronounce  the 
dreadful  sentence  pronounced  by  the  law,  to  open  to  the  prisoner  ^e 
nature  of  the  crime  of  which  he  is  convicted  ;  not  in  order  to  aggravate 
or  afllict,  but  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  due  attention  to,  and  consideration 
of,  ihe  unhappy  situation  mto  which  he  hath  hroutrht  himself. 

My  lord,  the  crime  of  which  your  lordship  is  found  guilty,  murder,  is 
incapable  of  aggravation ;  and  it  is  impossible,  but  that,  during  your  lord* 
ship's  lone  confinement,  you  must  have  reflected  upon  it,  represented  to 
your  mind  In  the  deepest  shades,  and  with  all  Its  train  of  dismal  and  de- 
testable consequences. 

As  your  lordship  hath  received  no  benefit,  so  you  can  derive  no  con- 
solation from  that  refuge  you  seeujcfl  almost  ashamed  to  take,  under  a 
pretended  insanity  \  since  it  hath  appeared  to  us  all,  from  your  cross- 
examinalion  of  the  king's  witnesses,  that  you  recollected  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  facts  and  conversations,  to  which  you  and  the  witnesses 
only  could  be  privy,  with  the  exactness  of  a  memory  more  than  ordinary 
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suund  j  it  is  tliereture  as  unnccesi>ary  im  it  would  be  painful  to  me,  to 
dwell  longer  on  a  subject  so  black  and  dresdM. 

It  is  with  much  more  satisfaction,  that  I  can  remind  your  lordsbip, 
that  though,  from  the  present  tribunal,  before  which  you  now  stand,  yoo 

can  receive  nothinjj:  but  strict  ami  equal  justice ;  yet  you  are  soon  to 
appear  bcjore  an  Alniiirlitv  .1  inline,  whose  unfathomable  ^vi^do^^  is  able, 
l»v  luenns  iiicoinprt.'h<'iisible  to  our  narrow  capacities,  to  reconcile  justice 
Willi  mercy  ;  but  your  lordship's  education  must  have  informed  you,  and 
you  nre  now  to  remember,  such  beneficence  b  only  to  be  obtained  by 
deep  contrition,  sound,  unfeigned,  and  substantial  repentance. 

Confined  strictly,  as  your  lordship  must  be,  for  the  very  short  re- 
mainder of  your  life,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  late  act  ;  Vfi,  from 
the  wi^^doni  of  the  lep^islatur**,  which,  to  piwrni  as  much  as  pos«ible, 
this  heinous  and  horrid  offence  of  murder,  hath  added  infamy  to  death ; 
you  will  be  still,  if  you  please,  entitled  to  converse  and  communicate 
with  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Protestant  church,  to  whose  pious  care  ami 
consolation,  in  fervent  prayer  and  devotion,  I  most  cordially  recommend 
your  lordship. 

Nothing  n'mnin«^  for  me,  but  to  pronoTinrc  the  dreadful  sentence  of 
the  law  ;  ati(i  llic  jiuli^inent  of  the  law  is,  and  this  high  court  doth  award, 

Tliat  you,  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  return  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower, 
from  whence  you  came  j  from  thence  yon  must  be  led  to  the  pUice  of 
execution,  on  Monday  next,  being  tbeSlst  day  of  this  instant  April  j  and 
when  you  come  there,  you  must  be  banged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead^ 
and  your  body  mw^t  be  dis'^pcted  and  anatomized. 

And  Ciod  Almighty  Ijc  mercilul  to  your  soul!" 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
The  commission  of  the  High  Steward  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  Court 
adjourned. 

The  following  account  of  the  exeeotion  of  Earl  Ferrers  is  to  be  found 

attached  to  most  reports  extant,  of  his  lordship's  trial. 

The  Sheriffs,  on  Mcnday,  the  5th  day  of  May,  1761,  being  attended 
by  their  nndcr-shcriiVs,  aiul  other  proi)er  oflicers,  went  to  the  outward 
gate  of  tlie  Tower  of  London,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  njorniiig  sent 
notice  to  the  Lieutenant  that  they  were  there,  ready  to  receive  the  body 
of  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Viscount  Tamwortb,  pursuant  to  die  King's 
writ  in  that  behalf. 

His  lordship  being  informed  of  it,  sent  a  mes'^age  to  the  sheriifs, 
requesting  their  permission  that  he  might  go  in  his  own  landau,  which 
was  waiting  for  him  at  tlic  Tower,  instead  of  the  mourning-coach 
which  had  been  provided  by  his  friends;  which  rcqucbt  heitig  granted, 
his  lordship,  attended  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  chaplain  of 
the  «Tower,  entered  into  his  landau,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  was 
conducted  in  it,  by  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  to  the  outward  gate,  and 
there  delivered  into  tlie  custody  of  the  sheriffs,  upon  their  giving 
the  following  receipt : 

'  Totm-I/il/,  5//i  Mmj,  1700. 
**  Received  then  of  Charles  Kainsford,  E^(j.,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  body  of  the  within-named  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers, 
Viscount  Tamwortb,  delivered  to  us  in  obedience  of  the  King's  writ,  of 
which  the  within  is  a  true  copy. — Ciko.  Krrington,  Paul  Vaillant, 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Sberifi  of  Middlesex." 
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Mr.  Sheriff  N'uill.int  accompanied  liis  lord^hij)  in  the  landau  from  tlio 
Tower  gate  tu  the  |jluce  of  execution  ^  and,  upon  his  eutraace  into  it, 
addreaaiDg  hupadf  to  his  lordship*  he  told  him.  That  it  gave  him 
the  highest  coneem  to  wait  upon  liiiii  upon  so  melanclioly  an  occasion, 
but  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  render  his  situation  as  eaaj 
as  fiossible  5  and  hoped  that,  whatever  he  did,  his  lordship  would  impute 
to  the  necessary  discharge  of  his  duty. — To  which  his  lordship  answered. 
Sir,  I  am  \  cry  much  obliged  to  you,  I  take  it  very  kindly  that  you  are 
pleased  to  accompany  me. — His  lordship  being  dressed  in  a  suit  of  li^bt 
elotheSj  embroidered  with  silver,  said,  You  may,  perhaps.  Sir,  thmk 
it  atiange  to  see  me  in  this  dress«  but  I  have  my  particular  reasons  for  it. 

The  civil  and  military  powoa  attended  the  sheriffs  ham  thence  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  the  procession  was  as  follows  : — 

First,  a  very  larije  body  of  the  constables  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex (the  greatest  [uobably  that  ever  had  been  assembled  together  ou  any 
occasion),  preceded  by  one  of  the  high-constables. 

Then  a  party  of  horse-grenadiers,  and  a  party  of  foot ; 

Then  Mr.  Sheriff  Errington  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  therein  by  bis 
under-sheriff  Mr.  Jackson ; 

Then  followed  the  landau,  escorted  by  two  other  of  horse-grenadiera 
and  foot ; 

Then  Mr.  Sheriff  V'aillant's  chariot,  in  which  was  his  under-sheriff  Mr. 
Nicolls  f 
Then  a  mourning  coaeh  and  six  ; 

And,  lastly,  0  hearse  and  six,  which  was  provided  for  the  conveyance 
of  bis  lordship's  corpse  from  the  place  of  execution  to  Surgeons- Hall. 

The  procession  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  solemnity  ;  bat  moved 
so  very  slow,  that  it  did  not  reach  the  place  of  execution  till  a  quarter  before 
twclv  e,  so  that  his  lordship  was  two  hours  and  threequarters  in  the  landau  j 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  easy  and 
composed,  and  hie  decent  deportment  seemed  greatly  to  affect  the  minds 
of  all  who  beheld  him ;  insomuch  that  althou^  his  lordship  thus  passed 
many  hundred  thousand  spectators,  yet  so  respectful  was  tlie  behaviour 
of  all  towards  him,  that  not  the  least  affront  or  indignity  was  offered  to 
him  by  any  one  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  persons  saluted  him  with 
their  prayers  for  his  salvation. 

His  lordship  asked  the  sberiiT,  if  he  bad  ever  seen  so  great  a  concourse 
of  people  before  ^  and  upon  his  answering  that  he  bad  not ;  I  suppose, 
said  his  lordsliii),  it  is,  because  they  never  saw  a  lord  hanged  before.  He 
«ai(l,  that  he  had  wrote  to  the  king,  to  beg  that  he  might  suffer  where 
his  ancestor  the  Earl  of  Essex  bad  suffered  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the 
greater  hopes  of  obtaining  the  favour,  as  he  hod  the  honour  of  quartering 
part  of  the  same  arms,  and  of  being  allied  to  his  majesty,  and  that  he 
thought  it  was  hard  thai  he  must  die  at  the  place  appointfld  for  the  exe- 
cution of  common  felons.  But  whatever  his  lordship's  thoughts  were 
upon  that  account,  those  considerations  will  for  ever  throw  an  additional 
lustre  on  his  majesty's  impartiality  and  justice. 

Mr.  Humphries  the  chaplain,  who,  it  seems,  had  not  attended  his  lord- 
ship till  this  morning,  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  would 
naturally  be  very  inquisitive  concerning  the  religion  hia  lofdsbip  pro- 
fessed I  and  asked  him.  If  he  chose  to  say  any  thm^  upon  that  subiect } 
To  which  his  lordship  answered.  That  be  did  not  think  himself  at  sll  ac- 
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countable  to  the  world  for  his  sentiments  on  religion ;  but  that  he  had 
always  believed  in,  and  adored  one  God,  the  maker  of  all  things ;  that 
whatever  his  notions  were,  he  bad  nerer  propagated  them,  or  endeavoured 
to  gain  any  peraon  over  to  liii  peranasion  {  that  all  countries  and  nations 

had  a  form  of  religion  by  which  the  people  were  goferned,  and  that 

whoever  disturbed  them  in  it,  he  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  society; 
but  that,  if  he  himself  was  wrong  in  his  way  of  thinking,  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it.  Thfit  he  very  much  blauu-d  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  for  per- 
luittiug  his  scutiiuents  on  religion  to  be  published  to  the  world.  That 
the  many  sects  and  disputes  which  happen  about  religion,  have  aknoat 
turned  morality  out  of  doors*  That  he  could  never  believe  what  some 
sectaries  teach,  that  faith  alone  will  save  mankind  ;  so  that  if  a  man« 
just  before  he  dies,  should  say  only,  I  believe,  that  that  alone  will  save 
him  ;  "  Shew  me  thy  faith." — Here  his  lordship  stopped  ;  but  by  which 
quotation  he  plainly  meant,  according  to  the  holy  writer,  (St.  James, 
chap.  ii.  y.  18.)  whose  words  they  are,  that  faith  without  works  is  a  dead 
laith. 

Concerning  the  unfortunate  and  much- to-be-lamented  Mr.  Johnson, 
whose  death  occasioned  the  trouble  this  day,  bis  lordship  declared.  Thai 
he  was  under  pHrtic  ular  circumstances  ;  that  he  had  met  with  so  many 
crosses  and  vexations  he  scarct?  knew  what  he  did  ;  and  most  solemnly 
protested,  that  he  had  not  the  least  malice  towards  him. 

The  slowness  of  the  procession  made  this  journey  appear  so  very  tedi- 
ous to  his  lordship,  that  he  often  expressed  his  desure  of  being  got  to  the 
end  of  it,  saying,  that  the  apparatus  of  death,  and  the  passing  tlirough 
such  crowds  of  people,  were  ten  times  worse  than  death  itself  •,  but  upon 
the  sheriff's  taking  notice  to  his  lordship,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  he 
supported  himself  so  well,  his  lordship  replied,  I  thank  you.  Sir,  I  hope  I 
shall  continue  so  to  the  last. 

When  his  lordship  had  got  to  that  part  of  Holbom  which  is  near  Drury- 
bine,  he  said,  he  was  thIrSy,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water  J  but  upon  the  sheriff's  remonstrating  to  him,  that  a  stop  for  that 
purpose  would  necessarily  draw  a  greater  crowd  about  him,  which  might 
possibly  disturb  and  incommode  him,  yet  if  his  lordship  still  desired  it,  it 
should  be  done  ;  he  most  readily  answered, — That's  true,  1  say  no  more, 
let  us  by  no  means  stop. 

When  they  approached  near  the  place  of  execution,  his  lordship  told 
the  sheriff.  That  there  was  a  person  waiting  in  a  coach  near  theie,  for 
whom  he  had  a  very  sincere  regard,  and  of  whom  he  should  be  glad  to 
take  his  leave  before  he  died  j  to  which  the  sheriff  answered.  That  if  his 
lordship  insisted  upon  it,  it  should  be  so  ;  but  that  he  wished  his  lord- 
ship, for  his  own  sake,  would  decline  it,  lest  the  sight  of  a  person,  for 
whom  he  had  such  a  regard,should  unman  him,aud  disarm  him  of  the  forti- 
tude he  possessed.-— To  which  his  lordship,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
replied,  Sir,  if  you  think  I  am  wrong,  I  submit ;  and  upon  the  sherilTs 
telling  his  lordship,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  deliver  to  that  person,  or 
any  one  else,  he  would  faithfully  do  it  j  his  lordship  thereupon  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  a  pocket-book,  in  which  was  a  bank-note,  and  a  ring,  and  a 
purse  with  some  guineas,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  that  person,  which 
was  done  accordingly. 

The  landau  being  now  advanced  to  the  place  of  execution,  his  loidahip 
alighted  from  it,  and  ascended  upon  the  scaffold,  which  was  covend  witb 
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black  baize,  with  the  same  composure  and  fortitude  of  mind  he  had  en- 
joyed from  the  time  he  left  the  Tower;  where,  after  a  short  stay,  Mr. 
Humphries  asked  bis  lordship,  if  be  chose  to  say  prayers  ?  which  he  de- 
cUued  but  upon  bit  asking  him.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  join  with  him 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer)  he  raadUy  answered.  He  would,  for  he  always 
thought  it  a  Tery  fine  prayer ;  upon  which  they  knelt  down  together 
TJpon  two  cushions,  covered  with  black  baize,  and  his  lordship  with  an 
audible  voice  very  devoutly  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  afterwards, 
with  great  energy,  the  following  ejaculation,  O  God,  forgive  me  all  my 
errors, — pardon  all  my  sins. 

His  lordship  then  rising*,  took  his  leave  of  the  sheriffs  and  the  chaplain ; 
and  after  thanking  them  for  their  many  civilities,  he  presented  bis  watch 
to  Mr.  Sheriff  \'aillant,  which  he  desired  his  acceptance  of ;  and  signified 
his  desire,  that  his  body  might  be  buried  at  Breden  or  Stanton,  in 
Leicestershire. 

His  lordship  then  called  for  the  executioner,  who  immediately  came  to 
bim^  and  asked  him  forgiveness  }  upon  which  ids  lordship  sua,  I  freely 
forgive  you,  as  I  do  all  mankind,  and  hope  myself  to  be  foreiven. — He 
then  intended  to  give  the  executioner  five  guineas,  bat,  oy  mistake, 

giving  it  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner's  assistant,  an  unseasonable 
dispute  ensued  between  those  unthinking  wretches,  which  Mr.  Sheriff 
Vaillant  instantly  silenced. 

The  executioner  then  proceeded  to  do  bis  duty,  to  which  his  lordship, 
with  great  resifnaticm,  submitted. — ^His  neckdoth  being  taken  off,  a 
white  cap,  which  his  lordship  had  brought  in  his  pocke^  being  put  upon 
his  head,  his  arms  secured  by  a  black  sash  from  incommoding  himself, 
and  the  cord  put  round  liis  neck,  he  advanced  by  three  steps  upon  an 
elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  scaffold,  where  part  of  the  floor  had  been 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  higher  than  the  rest ;  and  standing  under 
the  cross-beam  which  went  over  it,  covered  wiUi  black  baize,  he  asked 
the  esecntioner,  Am  I  right  I — Then  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  face : 
and  then,  upon  a  signal  given  by  the  sheriff  (for  his  lordship,  upon  being 
before  asked,  declined  to  give  one  himself)  that  part  upon  which  he 
stood,  instantly  sunk  down  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  left  him  entirely 
suspended  ;  but  not  having  sunk  down  so  low  as  was  designed,  it  was 
immediately  pressed  down,  and  levelled  with  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

For  a  few  seconds  his  lordship  made  some  struggles  against  the  attacks 
of  death,  but  was  soon  eased  of  all  pain  by  the  pressure  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

The  time  from  his  lordship's  ascending  upon  the  scaffold,  until  his 
execution,  was  about  eight  minutes  ;  during  which  his  countenance  did 
not  change,  nor  his  tongue  falter  : — The  prospect  of  death  did  not  at  all 
shake  the  composure  of  his  mind. 

Whatever  were  his  lordship's  f«lings,  his  behaviour  in  these  his  last 
moments,  whidh  created  a  most  awfbl  and  respectful  silence  amidst  the 
numberless  spectators,  cannot  but  make  a  sensible  impression  upon  every 
human  breast. 

The  accustonied  time  of  one  hour  being  past,  the  coflin  was  raised  up, 
with  the  greater  decency  to  receive  the  body,  and  being  deposited  in  the 
hearse,  was  conveyed  by  the  sheriffs,  with  the  same  procession,  to  Sur- 
geons-Hall, to  undergo  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  (viz.  dissection). — 
Whi^  being  done,  the  body  was  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  of  May, 
delivered  to  his  friends  for  interment. 
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He  was  privately  interred  at  St.  Pimcraa  near  London,  in  a  grave  du^ 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  under  the  belfry. 

Pursuant  to  a  distinction  in  law,  peculiarly  fine,  the  Earldom  of  Ferrers, 
was  not  forfeited  by  the  attainder  for  felony,  but  passed  to  the  convicted 
lord's  next  brother.  Vice  Admiral,  the  Hon.  Washington  Shirley,  who 
consequeutly  became  the  fifth  Earl :  h'la  nephew  Washington,  the  eighth 
Earl,  was  the  grandfather,  and  immediate  predecessor  of  the  noblenwB 
who  now  enjoys  the  title.  The  reason  for  the  non-forfeiture  of  the  Earl- 
dom of  Ferrers  lay  in  the  difference  between  a  dignity  descendible  to 
heirs  general,  and  one  that  is  (as  it  was)  entailed  ;  the  former,  it  seems, 
bfinti:  absolutely  forfeited  by  tiie  attainder  of  felony  of  the  })erson  poS' 
8e^sed  of  such  dignity,  while  the  entailed  honour  is  only  forfeited  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  offender. 

During  the  interval  between  sentence,  and  execution.  Bad  Fencn 
made  a  will,  by  which  he  left  £1300  to  the  children  of  Johnson  whom 
)  e  had  murdered,  £1000  to  each  of  his  own  four  natural  daughters,  and 
£G0  a-year  to  Mrs.  Clifford,  their  mother,  who  it  will  be  remembered  is 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  trial  as  residing  with  the  Earl  at  the  time 
of  his  offence.  This  will,  however,  being  made  after  his  conviction,  was 
not  valid,  yet  the  same  provision  was  allowed  to  the  parties  by  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman's  successor.  - 

The  following  verse  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Earl  Ferrers*  apart- 
ment in  the  Tower,  after  he  had  quitted  it  for  his  last  fatal  journey. 

In  doubt  1  liv'd,  in  doubt  I  die, 

Yet  stand  prepar'd,  the  vast  abyss  to  try. 

And  undismay'd  expttt  etamity. 
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BY  AN  IRISH  LADY. 

IN  an  old  mansion  on  that  part  of  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Mttcrusa.  where 
the  hnd  rises  gently  from  the  lakes  to  the  horizon  of-  distant  moontauis, 
an  old  gentleman  resided  with  his  orphan  nieoe ;  he  had  passed  tiie  greater 

piart  of  hie  life  in  the  army,  and  had  seen  much  foreign  service.  Many  years 
separation  from  his  country  had  not  weakened  his  attachments  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  :  he  found  that  land  poor,  and  beautiful  as  when  he  left  it,  and 
its  lakes  as  fresh,  and  fields  as  green  ;  but  the  loved  companions  of  those 
early  haunts,  he  foand  them  not.  Hie  spoiler  death  had  daimed  them  in 
hiB  absenoef  and  left  him  on  hia  retuni  a  monrmng  stranger  hia  own 
country.  Sorrow  and  gloom  hung  over  his  spirits,  until  his  attention  was 
directed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  his  orphan  niece,  the  only  child 
of  his  favourite  sister.  This  young  lady  had  been  placed,  on  the  death  of 
her  parents,  in  a  neighbouriag  convent,  where  she  remained  until  her  uncle 
took  her  to  his  lonely  home  and  heart,  where  her  presence  soon  shed  such 
lights  on  both,  as  made  the  old  man  young  again. 

To  the  admirers  of  the  grand  and  picturesqne  in  Natiiie»  the 
\.n]ics  of  KiUamey  present  a  oombmation  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful. Magnificent  mountains  encircle  them,  some  of  which  are  bare  and 
rofky,  while  others  are  clothed  in  wood;  numerous  islands  float  on  the 
wuters — islands  lovely  in  eternal  verdure,  where  the  sweet-scented  arbutus, 
and  shining  holly  cluster  round  hallowed  ruins  of  antiquity,  shading  their 
fallen  greatness,  and  embalming  their  relics  in  fragrant  perfume.  The 
tourist,  the  poet,  and  the  painter,  become  enthusiasts  amidst  those  magic 
aoenes.  It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  those  who  have  been  familiu:  with 
thetn  from  childhood,  should  love  them  with  a  proud  attachment.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Captain  Fitzallan  and  his  fair  niece  Hose  O'Brien. 
Rose  was  one  of  those  bright  beings  who  seem  formed  for  so  pure  and  lofty 
a  region,  where  Nature  presides  in  all  her  loreliness  amidst  her  own  bold 
and  beauteous  work. 

The  Oaptain  enjoyed  many  amusements  in  his  rural  retirement,  as  the 
lakes  possess  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  and  the  mountains  and  woods 
abound  with  game.  He  was  a  good  sportsman,  and  with  his  rod  or  gun, 
he  never  knew  a  weary  moment ;  Rose  bestowed  social  refinements  on  his 
domestic  hours.  She  was  as  happy  a&  beautiful,  and  lived  unfettered  by 
care  or  sorrow.  Her  young  heart  was  as  fn»  as  the  mountain  breeze, 
which  floated  round  her  from  infimey.  She  shaved  her  vide's  enthusiasm 
for  the  grand  and  sublime  scenery  which  surrounded  them,  and  was  his  con- 
stant companion  on  the  lakes  and  mountains.  Every  returninc^  month  of 
June,  her  birthday  was  celebrated  by  u  rural  fete  on  tlie  beautiful  mountain 
of  GlenaJi,  a  favourite  spot  with  both,  for  it  was  covered  with  the  richest 
moss,  shadowed  by  woods  of  oak,  and  ash,  and  planted  by  Nature's  own 
canning  hand,  wfiih  tiie  lordiest  shrubs,  forming  in  truth  a  Fnadise  of 
tranquH  beauty  and  repose.  Hie  old  man  loved  to  call  his  child  the  Rose 
of  Glenah,  and  she  was  so  designated  by  his  friends  and  household. 
Amongst  the  many  traveDers  who  visited  the  lakes  in  the  autumn  of  18 — , 
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were  Kdmuiid  Beaumont  and  liis  tutor;  the  former  was  the  youngest  sou  of 
an  aristocratic  and  wealthy  English  family,  and  the  best  beloved  child  of  a 
doting  mother.  His  tutor,  though  many  years  his  senior,  (for  Edrnmid  had 
<mly  completed  lus  twentieth  year,)  appeared  more  iu  the  character  of  a 
companion,  than  of  one  in  authority ;  he  certainty  interfered  but  httle  with 
the  amusements  or  wishes  of  his  young'  charge,  who  not  a  little  romantic 
and  enthusiastic,  often  left  his  friend  absorbed  in  his  books,  and  stole  away 
to  enjoy  Uie  lovely  scenery  with  which  he  was  so  enciiuuted,  that  he  left  no 
spot,  howeyer  difficult  at  aeoeas,  une^lored. 

On  one  of  thoae  sweet  mellow  daya  in  September,  when  the  varied  tints  of 
antomn  lend  additional  beanty  to  the  wooded  mountains,  Edmund  waa 
early  on  the  lakes  fishing.  After  much  successful  sport,  he  steered  for 
O  Sullivan's  cascade,  in  order  to  see  it  to  greater  advantage  after  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  two  precetlini;  days.  The  fall  was  ma<^nificcnt;  but  not  satisfied 
with  viewing  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  determined  to  ascend  the  rocks  aud 
look  down  on  it  from  above.  This  ML  is  sitoated  in  a  romantic  glen  between 
the  moontains  of  Glenah  and  Toomish.  f^und  had  jnst  reai£ed  the  top. 
when  two  more  viaitora  approached,  one  of  thorn  nn  old  gentleman,  wiSh 
a  lovely  girl  leaning  on  his  arm.  They  both  stood  enraptured,  gazing  on 
the  cataract,  as  it  fell  with  deafening  sound  down  the  precipice,  dashing  its 
white  foam  from  rock  to  rock,  until  it  reached  tlie  basin  below,  where  it 
seemed  boihng  in  angry  contact  witli  the  large  granite  stones  which  vainly 
opposed  its  passage:  The  view  was  one  of  a  grand  and  eabhme  cfaaraoter. 
As  addition^  figures  to  this  landscape,  two  or  three  wild  looking  peasant 
g^ls,  barefooted,  dark-haired,  of  sunburnt  hue,  were  gathering  nuts  from 
the  surrounding  wood.  Our  fair  heroine  Kose, — "the  Rose  of  GlenaJl"  (for  the 
new  visitors  were  lier  uncle,  and  herself) — formed  not  the  least  beauti- 
ful object  in  the  wild  scenery.  As  she  stood  enraptured,  an  object  caught 
her  attention  on  one  of  the  rocks  above  the  cataract ;  it  soon  became  evident 
to  her,  that  a  man  waa  in  the  act  of  deacending,  holding  by  brandies  of 
trees  and  low  growing  shrubs ;  it  was  a  perilous  undertaking,  and  she 
scarcely  breathed,  watching  his  movements  ;  he  came,  after  overcoming  many 
difficulties,  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground ;  the  descent  here  was  still  more 
precarious,  owing  to  the  rocks  and  stones,  rendered  slipperv  from  the  spray 
of  the  waters  ;  on  one  of  those  his  feet  gave  way,  aud,  the  branches  by  wliicb 
he  hdd  yielding  to  his  weight,  he  fell  with  a  heavy  spladi  mtolhe  xoaring 
torrents.  The  yoong  man  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  grasped  a 
shelving  rock  to  which  he  clung,  but  the  force  of  the  water  waa  so  great, 
that  it  was  evident  he  could  not  long  remain  thus  suspended.  Rose,  who  had 
been  observing  him  with  deep  interest  sprang  forward  in  a  moment,  and 
taking  an  arm  of  one  of  the  nut-girls,  made  her  hold  by  some  shrubs,  while 
she  took  her  other  hand,  then  Ughtly  stepping  on  one  of  the  large  stones 
which  projected  into  the  water,  ahe  threw  her  acarf  towards  the  young  man. 
who  quickly  caught  it,  and  in  this  way  supported  him  until  the  boatmen  who 
were  loitering  among  the  trees  came  to  his  assistanoe.  It  was  soon  found 
that  he  had  received  but  little  injury,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises, 
and  a  wet  jacket.  This  ascertained,  Rose  drew  back,  and  prepared  to  ac- 
company her  uncle  to  their  boats.  She  deemed  the  service  she  had  rendered 
the  stranger  a  very  simple  one,  but  he  viewed  it  for  differently,  and  m  the 
romantic  entirasiasm  <tf  hia  disposition,  he  thanked  her  in  the  most  fervent 
manner.  Perfaapa  her  beauty  might  have  aomewhat  enhanced  his  ^^ratitade. 
He  begged  to  know  the  name  of  his  fair  guardian,  and  presented  his  card  to 
her  on^e,  requesting  permission  to  call  on  both  the  following  day. 
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Ednmnd  came,  and  a  short  time  saw  him  a  welcome  guest  at  the  old- 
fashioned  residence  of  Captain  Fitzallan,  whose  hoat  wa!<  always  in  attend- 
ance, Jis  he  ti)ok  a  ])roud  pleasure  in  shewinii^  the  varied  beauties  of  the  lakes 
(with  which  he  wu^  so  familiar)  to  the  young  Enghahman.  Days  dew  hy 
unheeded;  aUeaat Hie  young  people  msilced  not  their  flight,  and  iSub  old 
insn  loved  to  eee  them  happy. 

Edmund  believed  the  fairy  tales  of  his  childhood  realized  amidet  tiloee 
scenes  of  enchantment,  and  forc^ot  his  fond  mother  and  distant  home  in  the 
society  of  the  lovely  Irish  girl,  wlio  in  the  artless  confidence  of  youth  trusted 
her  happiness  to  his  keeping,  and  never  for  a  moment  doubted  his  truth. 
They  had  exchanged  mutual  vowa  of  love  and  constancy.  No  thought  of 
lutore  in  shaded  fiie  sweet  snnshine  of  their  happiness,  which  was  onroffled 
as  the  bosom  of  the  lake  beneath  the  summer  nkj,  Tis  ever  thus  in  the 
bright  and  beantiful  monung  of  exiatenoe,  when  every  leaf  of  hfe  is  green, 
when  g^enerou?  feelini:««  swell  the  voung'  heart,  still  true  to  nature — ave, 
ever  thus,  before  the  Wvirld  with  artificial  colouring  spoils  life's  fresh- 
ness. Alas  !  that  i^orrow  should  cloud  the  brightness  of  tliat  morning,  chill 
those  generous  fechngs,  leaving  the  heart  a  cheerless  desert.  Edmund . 
and  Rose  saw  not  the  coming  storm  that  threatened  to  separate  them  -for 
ever. 

But  we  must  now  transfer  the  reader  to  a  more  distant  and  more  worldly 

scene. 

There  is  an  air  of  home-felt  comfort  and  tranquil  beauty,  about  most  of 
the  English  village^} :  their  neat  and  comfortable  cottages  where  peace  and 
plenty  seem  to  dwell  $  the  pretty  chmidies  o*ertopping  the  hills ;  the  wdl 
dad,  wen  fed  peasantry — all  convey  an  idea  of  the  benign  infloenoe,  and 
fostering  care  of  good  landlords  who  feel  a  noble  pride  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  tenants,  and  wisely  deem  the  protection  they  extend  to  them  the  trne 
bond  of  national  union.  It  is  this  that  reflects  such  high  honour  on  the 
landed  gentry  of  England,  and  justly  entitles  them  to  the  high  station  they 
hold  in  tlieir  native  land.  Near  to  one  of  those  villages  in  a  rich  domain 
rosein  prond  beaoty  themansionof  the  Beanmonts.  Ihefemfly  oonsistedof 
Mr.  Beaumont,  his  wife,  and  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  waahia 
mother's  favourite,  and  our  hero  of  the  lakes. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  a  proud  haughty  w^oman  of  strong  feeling  and  preju- 
dices, and  had  no  idea  of  any  one  daring  to  oppose  her  will ;  she  deemed  very 
few  worthy  of  Jispiring  to  an  alliance  with  her  family,  and  had  often  declared 
that  her  daughter8-tn*1aw  shotdd  boast  birth,  wealth,  and  EngliBh  lineage. 
Edmmid  from  his  infency  had  been  the  dearest  object  of  her  aflcBCtioaa ; 
his  personal  beauty  and  strong  hkeness  to  herself — ^his  sweet  diqxMition  and 
manly  bearing,  enhanced  still  more  her  fondness ;  as  he  grew  up  he 
importuned  his  mother  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  army,  but  from  year  to  vear 
she  tried  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  a  militar)'  life,  and  at  the  period  of  this 
talc  she  agreed  to  his  making  a  little  tour,  hoping  to  drive  the  idea  from  his 
mind  by  variety  and  dianse  of  scene.  His  tntor  having  consented  to  accom- 
pany him,  Edmund  selected  Irdand  as  the  country  he  wished  moat  to  visit,  and 
though  his  mother  had  strong  prejudices  against  the  Irish,  she  did  not  like 
to  oppose  him  in  every  thing.  This  tutor  who  had  some  abstruse  work  in 
hand  which  he  intended  publishing,  did  not  much  relish  the  Irish  excursion, 
but  feared  refusing  the  request  made  to  him  of  accompanying  Edmund,  by 
a  family  who  had  so  much  patronage  to  bestow,  and  to  whom  he  already 
owed  so  much ;  he  determined  however,  as  the  event  proved,  to  be  aa  little 
restraint  on  Edmund  as  posaible.  Mr.  Lanrier,  the  tutor,  when  some  short 
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time  lit  KiUarncy,  foiaid  it  nccesgary  to  go  to  lJullin,  for  a  feu  dayj-,  in 
order  to  refer  to  some  books  relative  to  the  work  he  was  about  publi&hiii^. 
Oq  hit  letom  be  found  Edmond  had  made  a  uaefiil  acqnamtance  io  the 
penon  of  Captain  FitzaUan.  So  matters  rested,  and  weeka  flew  on  in  thia  way. 
when  at  Ien;j^th  Mr.  fviiuncr  thought  it  time  to  return  to  England,  andwM 
<|'tlte  n-tonished  at  the  reluclance  Edruund  cxpre«tH'd,  when  the  siilijcot  was 
njentioned.  Strange  suspicions  begun  to  disturb  the  tutor's  mind,  and  l:c  d;'- 
tormiijcd  to  observe  his*  young  friend  closely  ;  lie  laid  aside  his  books,  and  took 
a  boat  the  followuig  momiog  to  Captain  Fitzallun's  residence,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received,  and  invited  to  remain  the  day.  It  was  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  Rose,  and  he  saw  at  once  clearly  the  cause  of  Edmund's  refusal  to  re- 
turn home.  A  pang  shot  through  his  lieart  at  the  recollection  of  his  own  neg- 
lect of  the  charge  committed  to  his  tare.  The  oidy  reparation  he  could  make, 
wiis  to  write  to  Mrs.  Ikauinont  iniincdiately ,  s^tating  his  apprL-hension--,  and 
requesting  her  to  use  her  authority  by  recalling  her  son.  uVnger  and  jealousy, 
(yes,  jealousy  that  any  one  shoold  rival  her  in  her  son's  affectbns)  filled  the 
mother's  sold,  and  she  was  seized  witha  fit  on  reading  the  letter;  her  life  was 
in  ifluninent  danger,  and  her  niechcal  attendants  declared  the  least  opposition 
to  her  will  would  prove  fatal.  Edmund  soon  after  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  summonin;?  Iiini  immediately  home,  as  liis  mother  was  very  ill  and  n)ts.t 
anxious  to  see  him.  The  communication,  however,  supprcs.«ed  the  receipt  of 
Mr.  Laurier's  letter.  Edumud  who  loved  his  mother  fondly,  determined  to 
obey.  But  how  was  be  to  part  Rose,  the  confiding,  artless,  lovely  girl,  and 
her  warm-hearted  unde,  who  treated  him  with  such  ingenuous  hospitality  ? 
He  could  h<ive  passed  his  life  with  them  on  the  shore  of  that  beautiful  lake. 
When  should  he  meet  Rose  again  ?  His  mother's  prejudices,  his  father's  pride, 
would  separate  them  for  ever.  Could  he  prevail  on  her  to  become  lii^  wife, 
be  miglit  by  tliat  endearing  title,  claim  her  hereafter ;  his  parents  would  in 
time  relent ;  seventeen  is  not  the  age  of  prudence,  particulariy  if  the  blessing 
of  maternal  guardianship  be  wanting ;  and  Rose  had  never  heard  a  mother's 
warning  voice,  or  known  her  gentle  care. 

Edmund  had  consented  to  accompany  his  tutor  the  following  night  in  the 
mail  which  left  for  Dublin,  so  that  a  few  hour.**  more  and  he  should  part  Rose 
perhaps  for  ever.  Vet  he,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  love,  urL^i  d  h..r  to 
becoiiie  his  wife  before  the  bitter  hour  of  separation  ;  he  would  ai  rauge  with 
the  clergyman  to  meet  them  at  the  little  rustic  chapel  in  the  moontams,  by 
sun-rise  the  following  morning.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  prevail  on  one 
.=o  y oun^^,  so  confiding,  and  incxp  rknced,  to  take  this  imprudent  stepj 
Edmund  had  a  powerful,  though  silent  advocate  in  the  plcadingfs  of  his 
gentle  mistres.s's  heart  ;  and  she  at  length  con.seuled ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  done  so,  than  .''he  became  alfrighted  at  the  idea  of  steahng  from  her 
uncle's  house  at  that  early  hour  ;  and  disposinp^  of  her  heart  and  hand  without 
either  his  knowledge  or  consent : — ^there  was  mgratitude  in  the  very  thought, 
and  she  ahrank  tremblingly  from  it.  But  Edmund  declared  "it  would 
ruin  all  their  plans  if  her  unde  even  suspected  them.'*  She  knew  not  how 
to  oppose  his  arguments,  but  yeilding,  t:he  was  n  >t  h;tppy.  And  who  is  ever 
so  when  deaf  to  the  silent  monitor,  the  .'^niall  btill  voice,  within  the  bosom, 
wiiose  dictates  of  uuei  rmg  truth  lead  to  present  piaee,  and  eternal  liappincss  ? 

The  young  bride  elect  rose  next  morning  at  break  of  day  ;  Nora  her  faith- 
ful attendant  assisted  at  her  simple  toilette,  and  wrapping  a  cloak  round  her, 
they  both  parsed  out  of  the  house  by  a  back  door.  The  little  chapel  was 
about  half  a  nule  di.^tant  in  the  mountains ;  hor.^es  were  prej)arcd  for  them 
to  ride,  and  Faddy,  the  Captain's  servant  walked  beside  them.    It  was  a 
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grey  autumnal  morning  in  the  beginning  of  Octt)ber.  Tlie  air  was  chill,  nmi 
a  fresh  breeze  stirred  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Heavy  vapours  from  the 
AllttitioTCitodoiitiiftiitiniiiftoftiMdirtniftiiio^^  noMmttiicnfiiMSieB 
of  the  itmoephere»  and  her  heeit  beat  with  tunid  apprehension.  When 

they  reached  the  fittk  chapel,  Edmund  (who  was  already  there)  aviited 

her  to  dismount,  and,  pressing  her  hand,  whispered  words  of  cncoumgcment. 
In  a  few  moments  the  party  stood  within  the  rural  temple,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergvmjin  and  their  humble  followers,  Ednmnd  and  Rose 
pled^d  their  iaith  to  each  other  for  life.  It  appeared  to  Nora  a  very  lone- 
some dismal  wedding,  and  die  whirred  to  Faddy  that  she  obaored  a 
solitary  magpie  perch  on  some  heath  near  die  chapel  door—"  a  very  unlucky 
sign,"  but  she  would  not  mention  it  to  the  mistr^.  Edmund  had  promised 
to  breakfast  with  Captain  Fitzullan  on  that  morning,  the  last  of  his  visit  to 
Killaraey  ;  he  therefore  accompanied  his  fair  britlc  on  her  return  home. 
The  uncle  was  accustomed  to  his  niece's  habit  of  taking  early  rides,  and 
consequently  she  knew  he  wotdd  uot  be  alarmed  at  her  absence.  The  bridal 
party  quittdi  the  rustic  diapel :  as  they  did  so,  the  sun  shone  brightly  on 
the  wild  road  before  them ;  the  heavy  vapours  which  shrouded  the  mountains 
were  floating  fast  away  ;  Rose's  spirits  revived  beneath  the  smile  of  Heaven. 
She  thought  the  change  auspidous,  rememberiug  the  old  adage  "  happy  the 
bride  the  sun  shines  on." 

Rose  was  received  by  her  unsuspecting  uncle  with  his  usual  affection. 
He  noticed  her  silence,  as  she  todc  her  place  at  the  breakfiHt  table,  but  he 
attributed  it  to  the  ehariteUe  visit  he  supposed  she  had  been  making  to  some 
poor  family  that  morning.  Edmund  tried  to  be  gay,  but  it  was  an  effort. 
The  old  man  looked  alternately  at  each  from  time  to  time,  until  a  thought  sug- 
gested itself  that  something  unusual  afi'ected  both,  particularly  Kos^e,  who  cat 
not  a  morsel.  At  length  he  exclaimed,  "  My  children  what  is  the  matttr  }'* 
Rose,  looking  towards  her  uncle,  found  his  eyes  fixed  on  her ;  their  tender 
expressioQ  touched  the  choitl  of  affection  in  her  bosom  ;  throwing  hersdf 
into  his  arms  she  wept  like  a  child :  concealment  was  no  longer  possible  ; 
and  all  was  soon  told !  The  old  man  was  fully  convinced  of  the  great  im- 
prudence they  were  guilty  of,  but  it  was  foreign  to  his  kind  nature  to 
reproach  those  he  loved,  and  how  could  he  blame  Kdmund  for  ])rcferring  hii 
little  Rose  to  all  the  girls  he  had  ever  known  }  no  one  was  wrong  but 
himself,  and  he  declared  he  was  an  bid  fool  not  to  have  foreseen  it  Not 
long  after  this  denouement,  Mr.  Laorier  anrived ;  his  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment may  be  imagined  when  he  heard  the  events  of  the  morning.  How 
should  he  break  the  news  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont  ?  In  his  vexation  he 
would  Bcaroelv  sspeak  to  Edmund,  whom  he  insisted  should  accompany  liim 
at  once  to  Dublin,  s^howing  him  a  letter  he  had  received  that  day  from 
England,  with  very  alarming  accounts  of  his  mother's  health.  Edmund  took 
a  sad  and  tender  lareifell  of  his  youthful  bride,  vowing  eternal  fidelity,  and 
promising  to  return  the  moment  Us  motlier  was  convalescent. 

A  few  days  brought  him  to  his  parent's  side ;  and  ^wdcomed  him  with 
the  fondest  affection.  Her  ])hy?icinns  had  ordered  change  of  climate  and  of 
scene  for  the  restoration  of  her  herdth.  and  she  declared  her  intention  of 
taking  her  son  with  her.  This  was  a  deathblov/  to  Edmund's  hopes  ;  he 
avowed  Ids  marriage,  and  his  determination  to  return  to  Ireland  and  daim  his 
wife.  His  mother's  passions  were  roused  at  this  iutelligeiice,  and  she  applied 
to  her  husband  to  use  his  authority  in  breaking  the  marringe.  Her  son  was 
not  of  a^;  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  it  wn-  illegtd,  the  cere- 
mony having  only  been  performed  by  a  Cathohc  clergyman.    Every  art 
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and  persuasion  were  used  to  make  Edmund  a  party  to  their  wishes,  bat  in 
vain.   Nothing  therefore  remained  hut  to  take  him  abroad,  and  present  all 

oonespcmdence  between  him  and  **  the  artful  Iridi  girl,"  as  they  called  her. 
Accordingly  his  mother  and  family  removed  to  Italy.  At  first,  Edmund  was 
in  a  state  of  irritability  and  sorrow ;  his  letters  to  Ireland  were  intercepted, 
and  th'o«»c  poor  Hose  wrote  never  reached  him.  His  mother  used  all  her 
influence  (and  she  had  much)  to  divert  his  thoughts  and  affections.  She 
required  Mi  oonstant  attendance,  and  introdooed  him  into  the  best  and  moat 
attmctive  society ;  he  was  very  young,  and  by  degrees  he  became  leaa  vn* 
bappy,  and  entered  into  all  the  amusements  which  soiroanded  him.  Roae'a 
Pilencc  at  first  pained  hitn  to  the  heart,  but  insensibly  weaned  his  thoup-ht« 
from  her.  His  military  penchant  again  revived,  and  he  entreated  his  father 
and  mother  to  get  him  a  comnii.>*sion.    Accordingly  his  father  (his  mother 

no  longer  dissenting)  wrote  to  Colonel  L  r  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  to 

procoie  one  far  Edmund  as  soon  as  possible.  At  this  time  they  had  been 
two  years  in  Italy,  andhia  mother's  nealih  quite  re-establislied;  they  pre- 
pared to  return  home. 

But  how  did  the  young  forsaken  wife  support  the  neglect  of  the  faithless 
wanderer  ?  Had  she  forgotten  him  ?  Had  she  ceased  to  love  liim  ?  No  ! 
such  is  not  woman's  nature.  Woman  worships  to  the  last  the  idol  of  her 
heart,  though  the  beauty  of  the  shrine  be  fled,  levring  it  a  broken  and  deserted 
rum.  Day  after  day,  die  awaited  bis  promised  letters,  till  at  lengUi  wearied 
withdinppointment  her  spirits  sank  ;  doubts  of  Edmund's  truth  were  the  last 
to  present  themselves  to  her  mind,  but  too  soon  they  did  come  in  all  their 
bitterness.  Indignation  at  first  swelled  her  gentle  bosom,  but  tenderness 
and  love  soon  resumed  their  place,  and  left  her  mourning  over  the  past  in 
fruitless  sorrow.  It  almost  broke  her  fond  uncle's  heart  to  see  liis  sweet 
Roee  evidently  drooping,  her  cheek  so  pale,— ber  eyes  dim  with  tears,— the 
mnsie  of  her  voice  hushed  to  silence,— her  health  rapidly  dedimng.  She 
was  a  bllgllted  flower  fading  away  even  in  the  morning  of  spring.  The 
physician  fan  old  friend  of  her  uncle's)  whom  he  called  on  to  attend  her, 
could  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  He  recommended  change  of  air 
and  scene  as  absolutely  necessary  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  malady  wliich 
tlireatened  her.  Her  unde  had  some  mihtary  friends  in  Plymouth,  and 
thither  he  purposed  going,  for  a  while,  and  trying  the  effects  of  the  southern 
dimate  of  England  on  ms  beloved  child.  Those  <Nily,  who  have  fdt  the 
lingering  death  of  hope,  and  the  soul  sickening  pangs  of  suspense,  can  know 
how  surely  they  undermine  health  and  strength. 

The  wound  poor  Rose  had  received  from  him  she  loved,  sank  festering 
deeply  into  her  bosom.  The  soUtude  of  her  mountain  home,  and  the  seclu- 
sion inwUdi  she  lived,  were  calcalated  to  preserve  in  their  fint  firei^iesa  the 
tender  and  confiding  ladings  of  her  bosom,  whidi  intercourse  with  tiie  heart* 
less  world  bat  too  often  wither  and  destroy.  Her  restoration  therefore  to 
health  and  happiness,  were  be)  ond  the  reach  of  art,  whidi  may  OOcasionalfy 
alleviate  sutfering,  but  can  never  triumph  over  nature. 

Tlie  Beaumont  family  had  been  some  months  re-established  in  their 
English  home,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  their  happ^  prosperous  ten- 
antiy.  Edmund  had  been  gazetted  immediatdy  on  his  retain,  and  hia 
military  ardour  waa  likdy  to  be  put  to  the  test.  His  regiment  in  a  veiy 
abort  tune  was  ordered  out  to  India.  His  mother  waa  m  despair,  and  urged 
him  to  sell  out,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  Fear  of  the 
Irish  connection  was  ever  before  his  father's  mind ;  and,  of  the  two,  he  pre- 
ferred that  which  in  his  prejudiced  opinion  was  the  lesser  c\*il.    All  was 
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preparation  for  Edmund's  departure  ;  he  took  a  moat  affecting  and  tender 
leave  of  his  family  and  of  liis  mother  in  particuhir,  n'hom  he  fondly  loved. 
He  was  to  join  his  brother  olhccr?  at  Plvmoutli,  from  whence  thcv  were  to 
sail.  The  day  after  his  arrived  at  that  })ort,  as  he  passed  through  part  of 
the  town,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  sea,  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  female  figmv  rittiiig  at  a  window  of  one  of  the  hooses ;  her  cheek  rested 
un  her  hand,  which  thus  shaded  her  face ;  bat  the  outlme  of  the  head,  with 
its  drapery  of  golden  ringlets  falling  round  it,  and  tlie  elegance  of  the  slight 
delicate  fip:ure  in  the  stillness  of  its  attitude,  reminded  him  of  a  face  and  form 
he  once  loved  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  beauty.  His  lictirt  throbbed 
at  the  recollection,  and  he  stood  transfixed.  Slowly  the  lady  turned  to  gaze 
on  the  sea.  Oh !  what  remorse  filled  his  soul,  as  the  present  shadowy  hke- 
nesa  of  the  former  fair  original  met  bis  view.  The  bright  colonring  of  the 
morning  bloom  was  gone ;  the  hoe  of  death  had  r^laoed  it.  Alas !  how 
changed!  Yet  she  was  still  the  same.  Edmund's  frame  trembled  ;  hi!"  brain 
seemed  on  fire.  In  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  he  soug-ht  admittance 
to  the  house,  and  rushing  into  the  drawing-room  where  she  sat,  cauglit 
the  faded  form  of  his  deserted  wife  in  his  arms,  pressing  her  cold  hps,  and 
calling  her  by  e^ery  endearing  title.  Bat  she  heard  him  not  Unexpected 
joy  is  often  as  oppresaiTe  as  sorrow.  It  proved  too  mnch  for  B4Me.  in  her 
delicate  state  of  health,  and  ere  she  could  pronounce  her  hasband's  name 
she  had  fainted.    He  rang  for  assistance  :  the  uncle,  and  Nora  appeared. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  describing  Edmund's  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse, 
as  be  once  more  met  the  kind-hearted  old  captain.  He  could  only  say  that 
he  had  come  to  make  reparation  for  uU  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  him,  and 
hislov^  niece.  The  M  man  looking  towards  her  inanimate  foim,  shook 
bis  bead  sorrowfully,  and  the  tears  trembled  on  bis  eye-lids.  Nora's  resto- 
ratives recalled  Rose  to  consciousness.  Her  eyes  immediately  turned  to- 
wards Edmund,  who  knelt  beside  her.  As  she  met  his  retuminn;-  glance  of 
affection,  slie  seemed  to  gain  strength.  Her  physician  (who  had  been  sent 
for)  and  her  uncle  would  not  then  permit  any  explanation  hkely  to  excite 
her,  but  in  a  few  days  all  was  told,  aud  Edmund  forgiven.  In  her  uncle's 
presence,  be  and  Rose  were  again  onited,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  yoang  husband  determined  that  nothing  but 
death  should  again  separate  them.  Yet«  how  could  she  undergo  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  long  voyage,  in  her  precarious  state  of  health  The  troops 
were  under  sailing  ordcr.s  in  a  few  davs,  and  he  must  accompany  them.  How 
leave  her  ?  The  physicians  declared  it  might  cost  her  iile  to  take  her  to  sea, 
in  ber  very  weak  state,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Edmund  coold  not 
oppose  them.  He  and  poor  Rose  were  again  doomed  to  part,  bat  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  follow  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  three  months 
after  his  departure,  under  the  protection  of  an  experienced  captain  and  his 
wife.  As  long  as  Edmund  remained,  Rose  seefned  to  improve  in  health. 
The  lustre  of  her  eye  brightened  ;  the  colour  on  her  cheek  returned  in  greater 
loveliness ;  but  darkness  was  beneath  that  light,  and  death  beneatli  that 
bloom.  Treacherona  consumption  ever  cheating  the  hopes  of  love,  preyed 
on  the  young  victim,  while  decking  ber  with  beauty  for  the  grave. 

Edmund  was  at  length  forced  to  go,  and  after  the  sad  parting,  hope  still 
fluttered  in  the  young  wife's  bosom,  «n?tnining  her  fast  fleeting  existence. 
Her  uncle  promised  to  follow  her  and  Edmund  to  India,  but  was  now 
obliged  to  return  to  Ireland  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  property.  He  there- 
fore, on  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  committed  bis  beloved 
child  to  the  protection  of  £e  detain  and  his  wife,  who  promised  to  consider 
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her  as  their  own,  until  tliey  restored  her  to  her  huslmnd.  Poor  Rose  for 
some  time  sccmcil  to  revive,  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  air  and  voyage, 
and  her  kind  friends  hegan  to  trust  she  might  recover ;  but  it  was  •  fiJae 
hope.  Bv  degrees  the  daily  grew  weaker.  CKie  lovely  evening  in  the  middle 
of  Jane,  tliejr  cenried  her  to  a  sofa  placed  for  her  on  deck.  She  had  been 
more  than  usually  weak  that  day,  and  they  hoped  the  freshness  of  the 
evening  breeze  niiijlit  revive  her.  The  captain's  wife  took  a  seat  by  her 
side.  Her  breathing  was  short  and  hurried,  yet  .she  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
much.  The  sun  was  just  then  setting,  the  horizon  iqipearcd  on  hre  lit  up  by 
ki  golden  imya.  Aa  it  aank  to  reit  on  the  waters,  Roee  raised  lieraelf  with 
mneh  difficvlty  from  her  redining  posture  to  gaze  for  a  moment  on  its  part* 
109  ligbt,  which  she  had  ever  loved  to  contemplate,  when  it  beamed  at  sum- 
mer eve  on  all  the  inatchless  beauties  of  her  distant  home.  The  efforts,  or 
the  feelings  it^excited,  proved  too  much  for  her,  and  she  fell  back  exhausted 
on  the  couch  :  it  was  soon  evident  to  her  anxiou;*  friends,  that  the  tide  of  life 
was  fast  ebbing  from  her  bosom.  She  looked  expressively  at  them,  then 
raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  breajflitng  a  fervent  prayer,  the  atillncaa  of 
death  stole  over  her  lovely  lieatiueB,  pnxlaiming  too  tmhr  that  Hie'a  abort 
voyage  was  at  an  end.  The  blight  ran  had  set  on  her  for  ever.  NocborA 
bell  tolled  for  her,  no  prayers  were  chaunted.  Tlie  cold  ocean  was  her 
grave;  the  wild  cry  of  the  sea  birds  was  her  funeral  dirge,  aiul  the  morning 
breeze,  as  it  crested  the  wave,  breathed  a  recjuiem  to  her  departed  spirit. 
One  year  after  this  sad  event,  and  the  Beaumont  family  mourned  the  death 
at  their  youngest  son.   He  hid  faDen  in  the  ecrvioe  of  his  ooontry. 

Captain  Fitzallan  survived  his  beloved  nieoe  but  a  few  months ;  he  ilMfS 
amidst  the  beautifel  mina  of  Mncniss  Abbey. 


ROYAL  AUTOGRAPHS. 

Hbhet  the  Eighth  wrote  a  strong  band,  but  as  if  he  had  seldom  a  good 
pen.  "The  vehemence  of  his  character,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  convev  itself 
into  his  writing, — bold,  hasty,  and  commanding.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
assertor  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  its  redoubted  opponent,  split  many  a 
good  quill.'*  The  autograph  of  the  mild  and  feminine  Edward  VI.  is  fair, 
flowing,  and  legible ;  and  that  of  Qoeen  EUbabeth,  stiff,  firm,  md  elabo- 
rate, written  in  a  large,  tall  character,  and  with  very  uprigfat  letters, 
denoting  asperity  and  ostentation.  Her  ill-fated  sister  queen,  poor  Mary 
Stuart,  wrote  elegantly,  though  usually  in  uneven  lines ;  in  a  style  indica- 
tive of  .simplicity,  softness,  and  amiubility.  James  1.  wrote  an  ungainly 
scrawl,  all  awry,  and  careless ;  strongly  marking  the  personal  negligence  he 
oamed  into  aU  ^  aifiurs  of  life.  The  first  Charles's  was  a  fan-,  open, 
Italian  hand,  moat  comedy  formed ;  and  his  soocessor,  the  witty  moiuurch's 
volatile,  heedless,  restless  character,  is  not  uicorrectly  exhibited  in  hia  htde 
pretty  running  hand,  scribbled,  as  it  were,  in  haste  and  impatience.  The 
phlegmatic  temper  and  matter-of-business  liabits  of  James  II.  are  evinced 
in  his  large  commercial  autograph  ;  and  Queen  Anne's  commonplace 
character,  in  her  good,  commonplace  handwriting. 
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Sbat  ov  TBS  Earl  op  Bblmobb. 

This  noble  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Belmore  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  Enniskillen,  on  the  banks  of  the  fair  Lake  Erne.  The  approach 
from  (he  town  affords  a  fine  prospect  of  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water, 
Btaclded  with  a  vast  number  of  iskmdfl — all  of  them  grecD,  and  many  of 
sufficient  size  to  affbrd  pasturage  to  flocks  and  herds.  I  know  no  part 
of  Ireland  more  interesting  than  this  coantry.  In  scenery,  in  historical 
fame,  and  modern  improvement,  it  rivals  every  country  in  Kurope.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  in  their  work  on  Ireland,  nuHt  be  regarded  as  good 
judges,  having  seen  and  observed  closely  almost  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  speaking  of  this  locality,  rcmarlc,  "  It  is,  however,  to  the 
grace  and  grandeur  of  Nature  that  we  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  Travel  where  they  will,  in  this  singularly  beautifbl  n^;h- 
bourhood,  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  have  rare  treats  at  every  step. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  in  describing  the  surpassing  loveliness  of 
the  whole  locality.  How  many  thousands  there  are,  who,  if  just  ideas 
could  be  conveyed  to  them  of  its  attractions,  would  make  their  annual 
tour  hither  instead  of  up  the  haclcneyed  and  sodden  Rhine,"  infinitely 
less  rich  in  natural  graces,  fax  inferior  in  the  studHesof  character  it  yields, 
and  much  less  abundant  in  all  the  enjoyments  that  can  recompense  the 
traveller!  Nothing  in  Great  Britain — perhaps  nothing  in  Europe — can 
surpass  in  beauty  the  view  along  the  road  that  leads  into  Enniskillen. 
Now,  without  drawing  any  invidious  comiiarison  between  Lough  Erne  and 
the  Rhine,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  a  shame  so  many  of  our  Irish  tourists 
will,  year  after  year,  betalce  themselves  abroad,  leaving  unknown  and  un- 
noticed the  equally  charming  natural  beauties  of  their  own  green  Isle.  Is 
it  because  it  is  their  own  they  despise  it  ?  How  true  the  remark — "  What 
we  have  we  prize  not  at  its  worth,"  and  no  stronger  instance  exists  than 
the  fact  of  Lough  Erne,  the  Blackwater  in  Munstcr,  and  other  scenes, 
the  subject  of  delight  and  encomium  to  the  strangers  who  visit  them 
from  other  lands,  being  hardly  known  as  places  worth  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  to  the  inhabitaots  of  Irdand,  and  seldom  sought  by  the  tourist. 
Let  it  he  our  pleashw  twk  to  call  attention  to  these  neglected  scenes-^ 
to  guide  the  native  footstep  thither — to  awaken  an  interest  for  Ireland 
in  the  breasts  of  Irishmen  of  .'ill  shades  and  classes,  and  make  them  at 
length  feel  they  have  a  common  country,  and  as  we  are  essentially  an 
aristocratic  people,  no  where  can  this  be  so  appropriately  carried  out 
than  in  the  pages  of  the  Patrician. 

Castle  Coole  is  a  mansion  of  regular  uniform  style.  The  elegance  of 
jthe  design,  the  scale  of  magnificence  observed  in  ^e  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  the  singular  beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  must  render 
it  an  object  of  admiration  to  every  age.  The  house  consists  of  a  square 
centre  with  extensive  wings,  along  the  centre  of  which  runs  a  fa(,ade 
supported  by  Tastuu  pillars,  and  the  whole  being  of  Portland  stone  be- 
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speak  the  pare  and  elegant  simplicity  \\h\ch  marked  the  designs  of  Pa- 
ladio.    A  graceful  approach  leads  neai  ly  round  the  mansion^  and  as  it 

traverses  the  wide  spread  hiwns,  rich  and  varied  plantations  meet  the 
sight.  The  park  is  profusely  suppHed  with  trees,  some  dotting  the  verdant 
mead  in  single  piles,  others  grouped  in  clumps.  Numerous  lakes,  some  of 
great  extent— bearing  wooded  Islets  on  their  passy  bosoms,  diversify  tree 
and  field.  I  never  witnessed  a  greater  profusion  of  water  fowl ;  birds  of 
every  kind  that  haunt  the  stream  held  revelry  as  I  passed.  The  offices, 
also  faced  with  Portland  stone,  form  a  neat  and  well  ordered  quadrangle 
not  far  from  the  mansion.  The  view  from  the  hall  door  looking  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  is  one  scene  of  striking  and  enchanting  loveli- 
uess. 

The  family  is  of  Scottish  extraction.  John  Lowry,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, having  emigrated  to  this  part  of  the  British  dominions  towards  the 

close  of  tiio  17w  century  settled  at  Ahenis  in  the  county  Tyrone.  As 
Blight  have  been  expected  he  took  part  with  the  supporters  of  William 
of  Nassau,  during  the  civil  wars  of  168S — 9,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife  during  the  dreadful  privations  which  the  garrison,  besieged 
within  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  experienced.  Several  of  his  descend- 
ants represented  the  county  Tyrone  in  the  Irish  House  of  Cmnmons,  and, 
on  6th  January  1781,  Armar  Lowry,  Esq.  M.P.,  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland  as  Baron  Belmore  of  Castle  Coole,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Corry.  Another  branch  of  this 
family  is  seated  at  Pomeroy  House,  represented  by  Robert  William 
Lowry,  Es(|.*  The  Earldom  of  Iklmore  was  conferred  by  creation  5th 
I«jov.  ir^7*  The  present  earl  is  a  minor,  having  lately  succeeded  his  la- 
mented fother. 

Biefore  leavine  Enniskillen,  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  very  astonishing  island 

in  Lake  Erne— Ucvenish  or  Dahn  Inis,  signifying  the  Island  of  the  Ox, 
in  Latin  it  was  called  Bovis  Insula,  I  conclude  from  the  number  of 
these  animals  that  were  accustomed  to  browse  on  the  grass  which  grows 
so  luxuriantly.  It  contains  about  eighty  acres,  and  was  the  chosen  seat 
of  religion  and  learning  in  days  of  yore.  The  iirst  abbey  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  here  as  early  as  a.d.  56.3  by  St.  Laserian.  The  Danes 
frequently  plundered  the  monastery.  Over  the  altar  of  the  church  is  a 
richly  ornamented  window,  and  near  it  on  a  tablet  built  in  the  wdl  is  the 
following  inscription  in  very  rude  raised  characters. 

Mattheua  O'Duhigau  hoc  opus  fecit 
Bartiiolameo  O'Flonagan  Priori  de  Dsminio  1449. 

The  OTlanagans — Lords  of  Turft— Tuath  Hatha,  i.e.  the  District  of 
the  Fortress,  had  considerable  possessions  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Em^ 
comprising  at  one  time,  the  whole  of  the  present  Barony  of  Maghero- 
boy,  but  sharing  the  fortunes  of  their  chief  king  and  kinsman,  Maguire 
Prince  of  Fermanagh,  lost  the  whole  of  those  estates  by  repeated  con- 
fiscations. On  the  Island  of  Devenish  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  round 
towers  It  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  each  about  a  foot  square.  The 
conical  roof  having  been  endangered  by  a  small  tree  growing  out  of  the 
slight  interstices,  caused  some  repairs  requisite  which  were  executed  with 
great  skilly  and  this  memento  of  the  days  of  old  restored  to  its  pristine 
state. 


*  Burke's  CommoDei%  vol  iii*  p.  140. 
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iiilkeiuij)  CadtU. 
Scat  or  tbb  Mabovi*  Obmonp. 

How  full  of  solemn  feudality  is  Kilkenny  Castle  !  Striking  at  once  both 
mental  and  bodily  vision^  for  its  flite  is  not  only  majestic  and  grand, 
loftily  towering  over 

The  stubborn  Neure,  whose  waters  grey—* 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Ross-ponte  horde, 

hut  the  venerable  walls,  and  atjti(jue  bastions  spc.ik  of  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  they  are  intimately  connected,  and  the  interest  is  excited 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  incidents  which  occurred  here. 

It  dates  with  the  arrival  of  the  Eoslish  in  this  country,  and,  though 
the  revolution  of  ages  liave  eflfected  changes  in  the  possessions,  and  re- 
cent improvements  and  alterations  have  swej)t  away  traces  of  the  honour- 
able wounds  which  t)ie  implements  of  war,  and  time  dealt  on  the  fortress, 
legend,  and  ballad,  and  chronicle  has  preserved  its  history.  The  original 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Stroogbow,  and  subsequently  de- 
strojred  by  the  Irish  shortly  after  its  erection ;  but  the  place  was  deemed 
tooimportanttobeleftdefenceless,for  wefindin  A.D.  1195,  a  spacious  and 
noble  castle  arose  from  the  ruins.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  (no  trifling 
object  in  those  days)  the  situation  was  most  eligible.  The  castle  was 
built  on  a  lofty  mound,  one  side  sleep  and  precipitous,  with  the  rushing 
Nore  sweeping  round  its  base.  To  this  natural  rampart  was  added  a 
wan  of  solid  masonry,  forty  feet  high.  The  other  parts  were  defended 
by  bastions,  curtains,  towers,  and  outworlts.  The  area  thus  inclosed 
contained  the  donjon  and  main  keep,  inhabited  by  the  distinguished  owner 
William,  Lord  ^larshal.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a  caserne  for  a  strong 
garrison.  In  1391  it  came  by  purchase  into  the  present  noble  family — 
havin«2:been  boui;;ht  by  James  Butler,  third  Karl  of  Orraond,  a  descendant 
of  Theobald  Walter,  a  great  favourite  of  Henry  II.,  who  made  him  large 
grants  in  bis  newly  acquired  Irish  territory.  He  filled  the  oflElce  of  Chief 
Butler  of  Ireland,  which  liecame  hereditary,  and  the  surname  of  the 
lamily.  As  our  space  would  not  admit  our  dwelling  un  the  numerous 
important  events  which  these  walls  have  witnessed,  as  indeed  few  Chap- 
ters of  the  History  of  Ireland  omit  some  record  of  transactions  in  which 
Kilkenny  Castle  bears  a  part^  we  proceed  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  its 
present  appearance. 

Its  situation,  dose  by  the  Nore,  is  of  extreme  beauty.  The  elevation 
is  considerable  and  affords  an  extensive  view,  as  the  castle  overioolcs  the 
city,  and  the  sight  can  follow  the  winding;s  of  the  river,  through  many  a 
verdant  meadow,  shady  grove,  and  well- planted  lawn.  The  river  is 
clear  and  bright,  and  the  city  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  an  uninter- 
rupted prospect,  boasting  of  water  without  mud,  air  without  fog,  and 
fire  without  suiukc.  So  that  when  the  eye  is  sated  with  gazing  on  the 
reaches  of  the  clear  sparkling  river,  now  claneing  along  fair  meadowy 
niches,  and  anon  lost  between  high  wooded  banks,  it  can  wander  over 
spire  and  gable  of  the  city,  and  here  wrapt  in  the  quiet  of  the  lordly 
dwelling,  the  visitor  listens  to  the  hum  of  the  busy-hustling  crowd,  who 
urge  their  laborious  callings  in  every  variety  of  city  life. 

The  castle  is  approached  from  the  town,  and  a  long  range  of  oflices 
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are  on  the  right  hand.    Neither  the  ttyle  of  architecture  in  which  they 

are  J»uilt,  nor  the  entrance,  is  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  castle. 
This  is  the  more  striking  from  the  proximity  to  the  venerable  walls. 
The  recent  buildings  are  in  the  best  taste,  and  well  executed.  Some 
basso-relievos  are  finely  sculptured.  We  went  through  many  of  the 
rooms  not  remarkable  of  size,  but  coavenieut  and  affording  pleasing^ 
views  of  the  country  round.  There  has,  however,  been  recently  oom* 
pletcd,  a  splendid  picture  pllery,  about  150  feet  in  length.  This  con- 
tains a  great  collection  of  paintings.  The  belles,  the  wits*  the  courtiers, 
and  courtezans  of  the  Merry  Monarch  are  here  congregated,  and  the 
sight  is  dazzled  by  the  goriroouH  l)laze  of  beauty,  and  dress,  depicted  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  (iodtiy  Kneller,  until  the  weariness  of  excess  of 

Slare  is  relieved  by  the  sober  colouring  of  Vandyke,  or  the  religious  ten- 
emess  of  Carlo  Dolci.  Here  are  kings  and  Queens  in  all  their  pomp. 
King  Charles  I.  and  hb  unhappy  queen  ;^King  Charles  II.,  King  James 
II.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Royal  Family,  by  Vandyke,  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  by  Sir  Godfry  Kneller,  with  portraits  of  various  members  of 
the  Onnond  family,  scri[)ture  pieces,  Ijindscapcs.  flowers,  mingled  with 
saints  and  sinners,  gay  kniglits  and  grave  senators,  a  motly  and  distin- 
guished array.  What  food  for  meditation  is  here  for  the  imaginative  mind  ? 
What  tales  these  silent  beines  could  tell  were  the  canvass  animated  ? 
Here  are  kings  who,  during  their  career  on  earth,  experienced  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  privations  that  afflict  the  meanest  subject, 
hunger  and  poverty,  and  terror  of  enemies,  and  loss  of  friends  and  for- 
tune. O.je  was  exiled,  another  defhronetl,  another  beheaded.  Here  are 
youthful  beauties  radiant  in  smiles  and  charms,  who  lived  till  these 
smites  ceased  to  captivate,  and  these  charms  to  win  admiration.  What 
feelings  are  aroused  by  the  sad  fate  of  many  a  proud  noble  here  standing 
clad  in  his  peer's  robes.  The  battle  field  witnessed  the  death  throes  S 
.some,  the  sod  of  a  foreign  land  covered  the  bones  of  others.  And  ni>w 
their  fame  and  their  fate  lives  but  in  the  vague  legend  and  n  few  feet  of 
painted  canvass.  I  lingered  amidst  these  frail  memorials  of  greatness 
until  the  shadows  of  evening  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  old  towers. 
The  sun  sank  gorgeously  into  a  cradle  of  golden  ravs,  pillowed  by  downy 
clouds  of  dazzlh]^  whiteness.  The  Nore  hymned  a  vesper  song  as  the 
stars  shone  out,  and  the  hour  was  meet  for  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
i'here  tioated  before  us  visions  of  the  former  owners,  the  Anglo-Norman 
invaders,  the  fierce  conflicts  with  the  Irish  Chiefs,  tlie  rivalry  between  the 
Bntlers  and  Fitz  Geralds  of  Desmond;  the  feuds  that  existed  between  these 
Irish  (iuelphs  and  Ghibellins  are  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Ireland. 
Once  we  are  told  a  ttconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  leaders  agreed  to 
shake  hands  ;  but  they  took  die  precaution  of  doing  so  through  an  aper- 
ture in  an  oaken  door,  eavh  fearing  to  be  poniarded  by  the  other!  After 
the  battle  of  Affane,  on  the  banks  of  the  Biackwater,  the  Fitz  Geralds 
were  repulsed,  and  their  chieftain  made  prisoner.  While  weak  from  loss 
of  blood,  the  victors  were  bearing  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  Lord 
of  Ormond  triumphantly  exclaimed  "  Where  now  is  the  great  Earl  of 
Desmond  V*  "  Here,**  replied  the  Lord  Gerald,  "  now  in  his  proper 
place,  still  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers." 

"The  antiquity  of  this  family,**  says  Burke,*  "  is  indisputable  ;  but 
whence  it  immediately  derived  its  origin  is  not  so  clearly  established.  Its 
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however,  aduiica  of  no  doubt  as  springing  fimn  the  chief  botler- 

age  of  Ireland,  conferred  by  Henry  II.  on  Theobold  Filzwalter  in  1177.** 
We  find  various  descendants  of  Theol)old  sitting  in  the  Parliaments  of  the 
Pale,  anil  Hllint;  hi:rh  offices,  Lords  Justices.  &c.  The  Earidum  of 
Ormond  was  i^runted  to  James  Butler  in  13'2H,  by  creation  of  King  Ed- 
ward 111.  Juuics,  third  Jb^l,  )>urchascd  the  Casile  of  Kiikenoy  from  the 
heirs  of  Sir  Hugh  k4e  Spenoer.  Rari  of  Okwoeeter  in  which  ha* 
fliooe  been  the  piineipal  seat  of  this  Ihinily.  The  repreteotalifcf  of  the 
House  of  Ormond  were  not  alone  distinguished  by  their  pride  of  ancestrf 
and  martial  deeds.  Maiiy  of  the  Earls  of  Ormond  were  fumed  for  a  love 
of  literature  and  extent  of  learning,  quite  remarkable  in  their  time.  We 
need  not  refer  to  higher  authority  than  the  compliment  Edwiinl  IV. 
paid  to  the  demeanour  and  conduct  of  John,  the  bixih  Earl.  "  It  good 
breeding  and  liberal  qualities  were  lost  in  the  frorid,  tlMry  night  be  all 
found  in  the  Earl  of  Ormonde."  la  a  note  to  Hall's  IrelMd.  voL  it.  is  a 
curious  letter  stated  to  hsTe  been  the  reply  of  a  very  loyal  man,  Sir  PtefV 
l>utler.  Earl  (»f  Ossory,  in  answer  to  a  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Kildarr, 
that  the  two  houses  should  unite  their  forces,  take  Ireland  from  the 
dominion  of  Uenry  V'ill.,  and  divide  it  t^et^een  them.  The  Earl  of 
Kildafe  to  have  one  moiety.  Earl  of  Ossory  and  bis  son  Lord  James 
Butler  the  other.  "  Talcing  pen  io  hand  to  write  to  jaa  wj  ahaolote 
answer,  I  muse  in  the  first  line  by  what  name  to  call  yoo-HDy  lord,  or 
my  cousin  — seeing  that  your  notorioas  treason  hath  impeached  your 
loyalty  and  honour,  and  your  desperate  lewdness  hath  shamed  your 
kindred.  Vou  are,  l)y  your  expressions,  so  liL»crtil  in  parting  stakes  with 
me,  that  a  man  would  weene  you  had  no  right  to  the  game ;  and  so  im- 
poftonate  for  my  company,  as  if  yon  wonU  persuade  me  to  hang  with 
you  for  good-fellowship.  Aiid  think  yoo,  that  James  is  to  bad  ns  to 
gape  for  gudgeons,  or  so  ungracious  as  to  sell  his  truth  and  loyalty  for 
a  piece  of  Ireland  ?  Were  it  so  (as  it  cannot  be)  that  the  chickens  you 
reckon  were  both  hatched  and  feathered  ;  yet  he  thou  sure,  I  had  rather 
in  this  quarrel  die  thine  enemy  than  live  thy  partn'T.  For  the  kindness 
you  proQer  me,  and  goodwill,  in  the  end  of  your  letter,  the  best  way  1 
can  propose  to  requite  you,  that  isir  hi  advising  yon,  though  you  hitve 
fetched  your  fenoe«  yet  to  look  well  before  yoa  leap  over.  Igoonmeu. 
error,  and  a  mistake  of  duty  hath  carried  you  uoawaics  to  this  folly,  not 
yet  so  rank,  but  it  may  be  cured.  The  king  is  a  ve*!sel  tif  mercy  and 
bounty ;  your  words  against  his  majesty  shall  not  be  counted  malicious, 
but  only  bulked  out  of  heat  and  impotency  :  except  yourself  by  heapiog 
of  oQences  discover  a  mischievuus  and  wilful  meaning.  FarewelL" 

The  descendants  of  so  straightlbrwanl  a  subject  shonki  partake  of  his 
spirit,  and  a  hatred  of  court  favoiu^tes  appears  a  dtstiogaishiog  featofe 
in  the  characters  of  the  Butler>.  In  C  arte's  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormoady 
we  find  the  hostility  of  the  Larl  Thortias  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  minion, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  not  confined  Ut  ianguai^'^e.  He  used  often  tell  her 
Majesty  in  plmn  terms  that  Leicester  was  a  villain  and  a  coward.  Com- 
ing one  day  to  Court  he  met  Leicester  iu  the  anti-chamber  who  bidding 
him  good-morrow  said,  "  My  lofd  of  Ormonde,  I  dreamed  of  you  last 
night."  "  What  conhl  you  dream  of  me  r*  asked  Ormonde.  "  I  dreamci|»" 
says  the  other,  "  that  I  gare  you  a  box  on  tbe  ear."  "  Dreams,"  an- 
swered the  Earl,  "are  to  be  interpreted  by  contraries and,  without 
mt)re  ceremony,  gave  Leicester  a  hearty  cuff  on  the  car.  He  was  upon 
this  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  shortly  after  liberated. 
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The  next  instance  of  com  ag'e  which  tradition  prosen'es,  is  related  of 
James,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orniond,  while  yet  a  very  youn^  man  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  went  to  attend  the  ParHanient  in  Dublin  sum- 
moned by  Wentworth,  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Charles  I.    The  l^rd  Deputy 
had  issued  a  prodamation  forbidding  any  member  of  either  house  to  enter 
with  his  swofd.   As  the  Earl  of  Ormond  was  passing  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  Usiier  of  the  Black  Rod  required  his  sword.  The 
request  being  treated  with  silent  contempt.  He  demanded  it  peremptorily, 
whereupon  the  Earl  replied,  "If  he  had  his  sword,  it  should  be  in  his  body, 
and  haughtily  strode  to  his  seat.    The  Lord  Deputy  summoned  the  re- 
fractory Peer  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  called  on  him  to  answer  for 
his  conduet :  upon  which.  Lord  Ormond  said  he  acted  under  the  oath  of 
his  investiture^  that  he  received  his  title  to  attend  Parliament  cum  gladio 
dnaUu,**    The  ability  and  courage  of  the  young  noble  obtained  him  great 
applause,  and  the  Dt.'puty  perceived  he  had  better  conciliate  his  friend- 
ship, than  provoke  his  enmity.    He  accordingly  heaped  favours  upon 
him  ;  made  iiim  a  Privy  Councillor  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.   This  lord 
was  the  father  of  one  of  the  purest  characters  of  that,  or  any  age — the  Earl 
of  OSS017.   Of  him  was  it  truly  said—"  His  virtue  was  unspotted  in  the 
centoe  of  a  luxurious  court    his  integrity  unblemished  amid  all  the  vices 
of  the  times;  his  honour  intainted  through  the  course  of  his  whole  life." 
•*  His  Majesty,"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  "  never  lost 
a  worthier  subject,  nor  father  a  better  or  more  dutiful  son  :  a  loving, 
generous,  good  natured  and  perfectly  obligiug  friend — one  who  had  done 
mnumerable  kindnesses  to  several  btefoie  they  knew  it ;  nor  did  he  ever 
advance  any  who  were  not  worthy  $  00  one  more  brave,  more  modest  $ 
none  more  humble,  sober,  and  every  way  virtuous.    Unhappy  England! 
in  this  illustrious  person's  loss.    What  shall  I  add  ?    He  deserves  all 
that  a  sincere  friend,  a  brave  .soldier,  a  virtuous  courtier,  a  loyal  subject, 
an  honest  man,  a  bountiful  master,  and  a  good  Christian,  could  deserve 
of  his  prince  and  country." 

How  affecting  to  turn  from  this  fine  panegyric,  traced  by  the  hand 
of  generous  friendship,  revealing  the  peculiar  excellent  qualities  of  the 
deceased,  and  particularising  each,  to  the  passionate  burst  of  grief  $ 
in  which  the  bereaved  Duke  must  have  indulged,  when  the  heir  of  his 
house  lay  a  corpse  before  him  j  and  what  doj)th  of  feeling  and  sublime 
appreciation  of  the  inestimable  loss  is  eontauied  in  his  reply  to  some  ex- 
pression of  condolence — "  I  would  not  exchange  my  dead  son  for  any 
living  son  in  Christendom/'  Surely,such  an  instance  of  genuine  regard  for 
the  illuatriont  dead  must  be  remembered  with  pride  by  weir  descendants ! 
How  well  the  Earl  of  Ossory  deserved  the  praise  l>Mtowed  on  him,  and 
the  universal  grief  felt  at  his  death,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
anecdote,  which  exhibits,  strong  hlial  j)iety  and  fearlessness  of  Court 
favourites  which  the  King's  presence  could  not  restrain.  Not  long  after 
the  celebrated  attempt  of  Blood  to  kill  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  which  he 
had  nearly  succeeded,  being  on  his  way  with  him  to  Tyburn,  where  he 
resolved  the  Duke  should  hang,  when  he  was  rescued,  the  Earl  of  Ossory 
met  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  universally  beloved,  the  instiga- 
tor and  protector  of  Blood,  in  the  royal  chamber,  and  thus  addressed  him 
while  behind  the  King's  chair.  "  My  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at 
the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of  Blood's  upon  my  father ;  and  therefore  I 
give  you  fair  warning^,  if  my  father  conies  to  a  violent  death  by  sword  or 
pistol,  if  he  does  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or  the  more  secret  way  of  poison. 
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I  tbiiU  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  real  author  of  it.  I  shall  consider 
you  as  the  assassin,  I  shall  treat  you  as  such,  and  I  shall  pistol  you,  thoui;h 
you  stood  behind  the  King's  chair ;  and  I  tell  it  you  m  his  Majesty's 
presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  will  keep  my  word." 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  this  noble  house.  The  present  Marquis, 
bom  in  1806,  came  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1888 ;  he 
is  married  to  a  daughter  d  General,  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Paget,  G.C.B., 
and  it  is  to  his  taste  and  pereevennce  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny  owes  its 
improved  condition.  We  might  suggest  an  alteration  in  the  entrance,  to 
preserve  the  harmony  of  the  structure,  which  is  unquestionably  oae  of 
the  most  striking  of  our  Irish  Castles  and  Mansions. 


SONG  OF  THE  CAPTIVE  BOBBER. 

FROM  THE  RUSSIAN. 

Hush  !  hush  !  green  forest,  cease  to  pour 

Thy  murmurs  on  mine  ear  : 
Thy  voice,  which  I  may  hear  no  more. 
Speaks  sadly  of  die  days  of  yore. 

Troubling  my  wandering  thoughts  with  fcw ; 
And  on  the  morrow  I  must  stand 
Before  the  mighty  Tzar,  with  blood-stain'd  lumd  I 

Tlie  terrible  Tzar  will  say  to  me, 

"  Answer  me  well,  my  child  ! 
And  be  thy  heart  from  terror  free — 
Son  of  a  peasant !  tell  to  me. 

Who  in  tiie  forest  lone  and  wild. 
Were  joined  with  thee  in  lawless  strife. 
The  chosen  oomndes  of  thy  robberolife  ?" 

And  I  will  answer,  "  mighty  Tzar  I 

The  truth  now  deign  to  know : 
Companions  four  had  I,  O  Tzar  ? 
The  darksome  night — my  scimitar— 

My  trusty  steed — ^my  bended  bow— 
Ibese  were  my  foor  componions.  Sire  i 
My  messengers  darts  hardened  in  the  fire !" 

Then  will  the  Christian  Tzar  reply : 

"  Honour  to  thee,  my  son  ! 
Who  brav'st  the  law  so  fearfully,  , 
Yet  know'st  to  speak  so  craftily : 

A  high  reward  well  hast  thon  won. 
For  lo  r  a  palace  waits  thee  on  the  plain — 
Astately  gibbet,  and  a  hempen  diain  !** 

J.  L.  Ellibton. 
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No.  111.— THE  CLASSIC  SCHOOL. 

Franck  perhaps,  even  more  than  other  nations  which  can  boast  of  ages 
of  civilization  and  greatness,  has  among  its  people,  large  and  iaiportaat 
bodies  mbo  cling  with  unalterable  devotion  to  the  feelings,  manners  and 
cttstoms,  of  distinct  and  different  periods.   Thus  do  the  advocates  of 

the  dethroned  house  of  Bourbon  invnriahly  adopt  the  style  and  senti- 
ment which  characterised  tlie  courts  of  Louis  the  Great,  and  his  un- 
fortunate descendants.  Thus  too,  there  are  many  who  to  this  day,  in 
sorrow  be  it  said,  nssunie  the  bearing,  and  ape  the  antics  of  the  hideous 
French  repuhhc.  How  dearly  also  do  the  Bokiapartitts  attach  themselves 
to  the  pompons  ftdnon  and  grandQoquent  tone  of  their  brief,  but  mag- 
nificent empire ;  for,  with  them, 

Cssar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  .* 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  clauic  drama  happens  to  be  alike  accept- 
able to  royalist,  republican,  and  imperialist.  The  supporter  of  the 
ancient  regime  fondly  cherishes  the  school  formed  by  the  Corneilles  and 
Racines  of  his  boasted  Ludovican  age.  Tlie  (Girondist,  or  Terrorist, 
regards  the  classic  stage  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  to  present  and 
perspicuous  view,  the  form  and  features  of  those  Greek  and  Roman 
commonwealths,  which  the  revolntionary  party  so  viciously,  and  miser* 
ably  endeavoured  to  copy.  Again,  the  theatres  of  ancient  Greece  ami 
Rome  were  in  accordance  with  the  amplified  state  and  proud  existence 
of  a  conqueror,  whose  models  were  Caisar  and  Alexander.  Indeed, 
during  the  continuance  of  Napoleon's  sway,  the  classic  drama  was  so 
popular,  that  the  taste  went  to  excess,  and  plays  became  the  mere 
vehicles  of  cold,  tedious  and  bombastic  declamation.  The  Romantic 
school  therefore  had  to  contend  against  die  fixed  prejudices  of  these 
three  parties,  which  it  could  never  overcome.  Its  eminent  success 
was  with  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  but  the  classic  drama  still  retained 
its  hold  upon  a  portion  of  the  public.  There  were  authors  who  wrote 
for  it,  and  audiences  who  came  to  applaud  it.  Yet  it  would  probably 
have  followed  the  political  decline  of  its  favourers,  and  have  sunk  into 
very  infrequent  representation,  or  entire  disuse,  but  for  the  appearance 
of  an  actress  whose  great  genius  has  effected,  for  a  time,  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  classic  stage.  Mile.  Rachel  has  revived  Corneille, 
and  Racine,  and  rendered  popular  their  modem  imitators.  This  heroine 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  resemhles  in  personal  dignity  and  grace,  the 
master  statues  of  anti(juity  :  her  mind  is  also  with  the  ancients.  Sub- 
dued by  her  wondrous  art,  the  romancists  themselves  come  once  more 
to  contemplate  and  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  Andromache,  or 
the  wrongs  of  the  sister  of  Horatius.  The  writings  of  the  classic  drama 
are  again  in  the  ascendant.  Among  the  more  modern  classic  authors, 
the  principal  of  later,  or  actual  existence,  are  Laharpe,  Chenier,Lcmcrcier, 
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JDucis,  Delavigne,  Guiraud,  Soumet  and  Latour.  The  <*  Phiioctdte  *' 
of  Lahurpe  is  a  scholar-like  and  faithful  imitation  of  a  Grecian  play. 
'X'he  Sieurs  Chenier  and  Lemercier,  (the  latter  afterwards  deserted  the 
classic  cause)  are  eminent  as  poets,  hut  as  dramatists  are  now  little 
thought  of  J  their  works,  such  as  *'  Tiberius, "  "  Clovis,"  *'  Agamemnon/' 
are  not,  we  believe,  petronited  by  Mile.  Hacbei.  Guireod  is  the  author 
of  the  tragedies  of '*  Les  MachabiSes/*  and  "Compte  Julien**'  and  others 
of  more  than  passing  merit.  Ducis  coaverted  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
into  classic  dramas,  and  mainly  owed  his  success  to  the  acting  of  Talma. 

The  reputation  of  Casimir  De  La  Vignc  is  too  well  established  to  allow 
his  works  to  be  passed  over,  without  more  comment  and  consiilerution. 
M.  De  La  Vigne  is  really  a  iine  poet,  and  his  writings  frequently  display 
mach  of  elegant  diction,  and  exquisite  pathos.  Unlike  his  romantic 
rivals,  he  never  verges  beyond  the  bounds  of  purity  and  propriety ; 
indeed  this  is  a  virtue  connnion  to  most  authors  of  his  school.  De 
La  Vigne's  four  great  tragedies,  are  *'  Don  Juan  d'Autricbe,*'  "  Les  En- 
fans  d'Edouard,"  "  Les  V('{)res  Siciliennes,"  and  "  Lc  l*aria."  We  prefer 
the  two  latter,  and  therefore  would  especially  notice  them.  "  Les  V' t-pres 
Siciliennes,"  ua  its  name  announces,  takes  for  plot  that  terrible  massacre 
and  extermination  of  the  French,  which  occurred  at  Palermo,  io  1388, 
and  which  has  obtained  the  appellatiun  of  "The  Sicilian  Vespers.** 
The  fiimous  John  of  Proclda,  the  instigator  of  the  revolt,  is  introduce 
upon  the  scene,  and  his  stern  and  determined  character  is  well  pourtrayed. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  is  however,  little  suited  to  the  unity  of  time 
and  place  which  a  classic  dramatist  is  obliged  to  observe.  Instead  of 
having,  as  in  a  Shakesperian  play,  the  events  of  the  fearful  insurrection 
vividly  presented  to  the  audience,  the  story  entirely  depends  on  the 
descriptive  accounts  g^veo  by  the  various  persons  of  the  drama.  Some 
of  these  narratives  are,  however,  told  with  spirit,  especially  that  of  the 
heroine's  confidant,  Elfrida,  who  has  witnessed  the  commencement  of 
the  massacre  in  the  church  of  I'alermo.  Her  relation  is  as  follows  ;  but 
of  course  the  reader  must  make  due  allowance  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
original  verse,  by  a  translation  into  English  prose. 

Elfrida.  "  I  slowly  ascended  tlie  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  still  strewed 
with  flowers  and  sacred  branches.  The  people,  prostrated  under  those 
ancient  arches,  had  begun  to  sing  the  psalms  of  the  prophet-king,  when 
a  terrible  sound  shook  the  temple.  The  doors  moved  suddenly  on  their 
hinges.  They  opened.  Atfed  men,  dbtracted  women,  priests  and 
soldiers  who  besieged  the  outlets,  the  former  pursued,  the  latter  threaten- 
ing,  the  whole  rushing  against  each  other,  burst  over  the  threshold  in 
multitudes.  From  mouth  to  mouth,  fly  the  words  '  War  to  Tyrants.' 
Priests  repeat  tlieni  with  a  savage  look:  children  even  resjwjnd.  I 
wish  to  tly,  but  suddenly  this  increasing  torrent  closes  the  path.  Our 
conquerors,  whom  a  profane  and  rash  love  had  to  their  destruction 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  sanctuary,  calm  though  surprised,  hear,  wiUi- 
out  fear,  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  enraged  mob.  Their  swords  glitter ; 
numbers  increase  their  courage.  A  cavalier  rushes  forward,  opens  a 
passage  ;  he  advances  with  precipitation.  All  yield  to  the  strength  of  his 
arm  :  the  dispersed  ranks  make  way  for  liim.  He  offers  himself  to  their 
blows,  without  helmet  or  armour.  '  it  is  Montfort,'  they  cry.  To  that 
shout  succeeded  a  long  murmur.  '  Aye,  traitors,*  he  exclaimed, '  my  name 
alone,  is  a_barrier  to  you.  Fly  from  hence !'  He  spoke  thus  indignant-* 
pale  with  wrath,  and  waved  in  the  air  his  formklable  sword,  still  reeking 
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with  the  blood  in  which  he  had  steeped  it — he  strikes  at  the  mob.  An 
enni<5nry  from  the  Divinity  would  have  seemed  less  terrible  to  the 
affrighted  people.  But  Procida  appears,  and  the  stupiliod  multitude 
reassured  by  bis  voice,  precipitate  themselves  forward,  and  surround 
Montford.  Lor^dan  forced  on  by  the  parental  anthority  of  Ptocida,  fol- 
lows him  apeechless  with  dismay.  I  aaw  our  cttiiens,  worked  ap  by 
their  fury,  massacre  each  other,  and  they  did  so  in  the  nam.e  of  their 
country  j  I  even  beard  the  priest,  as  he  stumbled  over  the  ruins  made  b? 
the  havoc,  a  cross  in  his  hand,  utter  curses,  while  he  slew.  The  cries  of 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  are  confounded  together  ;  the  echoes  from 
subterranean  tombs  respond.  The  fute  of  the  conilict  still  rests  in  suspense, 
when  ttif^t  overshadows  us  with  its  wings  of  darkness.  I  loae  my 
way  among  the  assassins,  and  io  uncertainty  I  seek  the  palace.  I  pro- 
ceed stealthily.  Oh!  what  heaps  of  dead  and  dying!  Is  another  da? 
to  cast  its  light  over  that  horrible  picture?  May  the  sun  avoid  us.  May 
this  sanguinary  night  bide  from  the  whole  world,  the  crimes  it  has  en^ 
gendered." 

The  "Faria is  among  the  most  popular  of  M.  de  la  Vigne's  plays, 
and  is,  we  think,  his  most  graceful  production.  The  scene  of  &is  trage<iy 
is  at  Benares  in  India,  among  the  Bramins.    The  story  is  this  : 

Idamoro,  one  of  the  outcast  people  called  Parias,  has  quitted,  in  search 
of  worldly  adventure  and  advancement,  his  father,  by  whom  he  is  ten- 
derly beloved.  He  becomes  a  great  warrior  with  the  Bramin  nation, 
and  their  leader  in  a  hundred  victorious  battles.  The  fact  of  his  being 
a  Fsria  is  unknown  to  them,  and  their  high  priest  Akbar  resolves  to  give 
him  for  wife  his  daughter,  N^ata,  whose  affection  Idamoro  has  already 
secretly  won.  UnwUling  to  deceive  his  mistress,  when  about  to  wed 
her,  Idamoro  announces  to  her  his  belonging  to  a  tribe  that  is  accursed. 
She  is  at  first  horriHed,  but  her  love  at  lenc:ih  prevails,  and  she  still 
consents  to  espouse  him.  As  the  nuptials  are  about  to  take  place, 
Idamoro's  aged  father,  Zares,  comes  in  search  of  his  long  lost  son  :  he 
discovers  him  in  the  successfhl  conqueror,  and  implores  him  to  return 
wttii  him  to  their  own  country,  to  prevent  his  dying  of  grief.  Idamoro 
promises  to  do  so,  but  unable  to  quit  his  bride,  he  delays  and  permits 
the  wedding-  to  proceed,  on  N^ala's  agreeing  to  fly  with  them  when  it  is 
over.  In  the  mean  time  Zares  is  recognized  as  a  Paria,  is  seized,  and 
about  to  be  put  to  death,  when  Idamoro  declares  himself  a  Paria  also,  and 
offers  himself  in  the  place  of  his  fether  as  a  greater  victim.  The  indig- 
nant  and  enraged  Bramins  accept  the  proposal.  Idamoro  is  led  to 
execution,  but,  while  on  the  way  thither,  he  and  his  constant  companion 
Alvar,  a  Portuguese  Christian,  whom  he  has  captured,  and  made  his  de- 
voted friend,  are  stoned  to  death  by  the  people.  N^ala,  on  hearing  his 
fate  avows  her  previous  knowledge  of  his  being  a  Paria,  and  she  is  sen- 
tenced to  banishment :  she  departs  with  the  aged  Zares,  whom  she 
determines  to  accompany  to  his  own  home  in  lieu  of  the  son  he  has  lost. 

The  whole  of  this  tragedy  is  very  skilfully  constructed,  according  to 
classic  rules.  The  language  is  throughout  poetic^  and  some  parts  dis- 
play g^eat  spirit  and  harmony.  The  deaths  of  Idamoro  and  his  Christian 
friend  Alvar,  are  finely  described :  the  following  is  the  literal  translation 
of  the  passage. 
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The  people  rush  forward  to  demand  their  prey,  mingling  cries  of  fury 
wHb  ibonts  of  joy.  Idamoio  appears  haughty,  yet  his  look  it  serene; 
he  divides  the  erowd,  walks  majestically  among  them,  and  seems  still  to 

lead  us,  and  to  exhibit  within  our  walls,  as  in  the  days  of  his  glory»  the 
pride  of  victory.    His  friend,  that  captive  foenian  tolerated  amongst  us 
as  long  as  the  unworthy  chieftain  himself  beheld  us  at  his  feet — the 
Christian  Alvar,  who  awaited  him,  rushes  to  his  side.    We  take  our 
ranks  in  mournful  silence,  whikt  the  Christian,  prolonging  his  adieux, 
importuned  our  looks  with  a  scene  of  blameable  compassion.   As  to 
Idfunoro,  the  very  last  accents  of  his  sacrilegious  voice  braved,  as  he 
walked,  the  procession  that  led  him  to  bis  death.    'Hasten!'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  what  Hramin,  or  what  warrior  reserves  to  himself  the  honour 
of  strikiniT  mc  the  first  ?'    When  he  parsed  near  tlie  spot  where  from 
the  height  of  our  walls  his  armed  hand  had  sent  death  amongst  our  foes ; 
*  Choose  for  my  place  of  slaughter/  he  cried,  '  these  rocks  with  which 
I  used  to  crush  your  terror-struck  enemies.'   The  people  waxes  in- 
dignant at  the  taunt.    In  their  prompt  justice  they  meditate  and  adopt 
a  second  punishment  for  this  new  offence.    Their  irritation  increases  as 
they  proceed,  and  they  prelude  with  insults  the  massacre  of  Alvar. 
Idamoro  stops  when  he  hears  their  menacing  voices.    The  bravest  recoil 
with  terror^  when,  from  all  directions  a  thousand  avenging  arms  hurl 
upon  him  the  fragments  of  stone  that  lie  scattered  in  the  dust.  A 
perfect  cloud  of  missiles  arises :  it  breaks  and  bursts  forth  with  loud 
din  and  tempestuous  force  upon  his  breast,  and  around  his  head.  Ida* 
moro  protects  his  friend,  embraces  him,  and  opposes  in  vain  his  bosom 
and  his  arm  against  the  J)low  intended  for  Alvar.    The  meek  Christian 
who  prays  while  he  falls,  fixed  an  eye  of  love  on  the  cross,  the  powerless 
symbol  of  his  idolatry,  invokes  it,  and,  his  countenance  radiant  w  ith  hope, 
drops  at  the  feet  of  Idamoro,  while  pointing  out  the  heavens  to  his  friend. 
The  insensate  Idamoro  now  standing  alone,  weak  and  nearly  lifeless, 
still  fronts  us  andd  the  storm, — with  a  brow  of  defiance  he  still  proteots 
Alvar, — then  grows  faint — falls  overcome,  and  while  dying  covers  with 
bis  own  mutilated  body  the  corpse  of  bis  friend." 

Alexander  Soumet,  a  thorough  poet  in  tone  and  thought  has 

•written  some  superb  classic  dramas :  among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned "Cleopatra,"  "Norma,"  " Clytemnestre,"  and  "Jeanne  d'Arc.*' 
Of  these  "  Norma"  has  been  iiDniortalised  by  the  genius  of  Bellini,  and 
''Jeanne  d'Arc*'  is  rendered  famous  by  the  character  of  the  heroine 
being  a  favourite  performance  of  Mile.  Rachel.  Yet  the  romantic  sub- 
ject of  Joan  of  Arc  is  so  little  suited  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  classic 
stage,  that  this  tragedy,  despite  of  beautiful  verse  and  acting,  hangs  hea- 
vily in  representation  :  to  exhibit  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  I'ucelle 
without  cli;r\L;ing  the  scene,  and  without  extending  the  time  beyond  a 
day,  is  an  undertaking  that  must  necessarily  mar  the  interest  of  the 
story. 

One  of  the  latest  writers  of  classic  tragedy  is  M.  Latour  de  Sahit  Ybars, 

and  he  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best.  His  "  Virginie"  is  an  ex- 
quisite production  :  its  fame  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Mile, 
llachel :  the  inherent  worth  of  the  \)\:\y,  and  her  admirable  impersonation 
of  Virginia,  have  secured  to  itsfrefjuent  repetition  delight  and  admiration. 
The  tragedy  opens  with  the  prayer  of  V  irginia  to  the  household  gods, 
whkh  is  replete  with  classic  grace^  and  feeling.  The  following  is  a  ver- 
sion of  it : 
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Act  T.  ScF.NF.  I. —  J'irginiacotntsjromhcrcJiambtr;  she  tarries  in  her  IiuhJs. 
with  religious  fervor ^  the  violet  crowns  and  the  cup  containing  the  satred 
grain  s  the  Mirewt  the  gram  upom  the  altar  of  the  domeitic  gods,  and  placet 
the  erownt  iqwn  their  headt, 

Virgima, — Hoascbold  Gods,  you  who  watch  over  dometCic  peace,  I 
cmoe  according  to  ancient  cnstom  to  invoke  you.  Oh  !  deign  to  re- 
ceive  my  gifts ;  I  bring  to  your  altar,  crovns  of  flon  crs,  and  pare  offer* 

ings  of  salt  and  grain.  For,  ()  Gods  domestic!  protectors  of  mv 
childhood  ;  you,  it  is  who  have  acted  in  my  defence  in  every  dang-er. 
Behold  now,  those  other  divinities  who  foster  love,  arc  withdrawing  me 
for  ever  from  the  paternal  roof.  Oh !  Penates,  adopt  my  new  found 
fiunily,  and  guide  my  footsteps  towards  that  ftrture  which  my  heart  re- 
veab.  I  quit  with  re^^  your  modest  altar  and  its  calm  retreat.  My 
hope  of  happiness  is  great.  Yet,  I  weep  in  offering  you  this  la-t 
oblation,  while  1  feel  that  I  soon  must  quit  this  spot.  Oh,  household 
divinities  !  accept  my  farewell.  To  my  father,  above  all,  grant  some  share 
of  comfort,  so  that  the  thread  of  his  existence  may  be  one  of  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold.  I  think  with  sorrow  of  how  he  wfll  return  alone  this 
evening,  and  seat  himself  solitary  and  silent  at  his  hearth.  Bounteous 
Oods,  i  his  virtue  move  you,  drive  pallid-visaged  sleeplessness  and 
weariness  ftum  his  couch.  May  days  of  happiness  linked  one  to 
the  other  come  to  him  in  place  of  the  remembrance  of  sorrows 
that  he  must  forget  for  ever.  Dear  tokens  of  ha])pincss, — sweet  gifts, 
render  me  more  liandsome  in  my  lover's  eyes — more  worthy  of  his  faith. 
Ye  Gods  of  Hymen,  put  in  this  veil  of  the  priestly  Flamen  some  sovereign 

oharm  to  captivate  Icilias'  son]          This  day  then,  in  a  few  short 

moments  I  give  mysdf  as  a  wife  to  the  object  of  my  love.  Iciltus 
pleases  me,  and  men  admire  and  extol  him  j  yet  my  very  happiness 
troubles  me  and  makes  me  fearful.  Explain  to  me  this  strange  sen- 
sation of  my  heart.  This  day  am  I  to  become  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  and  yet  I  tremble  for  Icilius.  Ob,  pardon  me,  my  beloved,  I, 
who  dual  on  thee,  do  thee  offisnce  hy  this  tremor :  still  I  feel  as  if  I 
would  willingly  return  to  my  childhood." 

In  a  former  number  of  "the  Patrician,"  when  noticing  the  acting  of 
Mile.  Rachel  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  we  contrasted  this  tragedy  of 
Virginia  vrith  the  romantic  play  of  "  Vugtuius**  by  Sheridan  Knowles : 
we  still  scaroelyknow  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  M.  Latour's  work, 

however,  next  to  Talfourd's  Ion,  is  certainly  the  nearest  modem  assimi- 
lation to  the  dramas  of  antiquity. 

In  conclusion,  the  observations  of  Augustus  Schlegel  on  the  trage- 
dies of  France  in  former  times,  are  so  applicable  to  its  modern  classic 
drama,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  here  extract  the  passage  from  his 
lectures. 

"  To  eomprise/'  says  M.  Schlegel,  "  what  I  have  hitherto  observed  in 

a  few  words :  the  French  have  endeavoured  to  form  their  tragedy  accord- 
ing to  a  strict  idea  ;  but  instead  of  this  they  have  merely  hit  upon  nn 
abstract  notion.  They  require  tragical  dignity  and  grandeur,  tragical 
situations,  passions,  and  pathos,  altogether  naked  and  pure  without  any 
foreign  appendages.  From  stripping  them  in  this  way  of  their  accom- 
paniments they  lose  much  in  truth,  proftindity,  and  character  $  and  the 
v^ole  composition  is  deprived  of  the  living  charm  of  variety,  the  magic 
of  picturesque  situations,  and  of  all  those  overpowering  ellects  which 
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can  only  be  produced  by  tbe  increase  of  objects  under  a  voluntary 
abandonment  after  easy  and  gradual  prqjaration.  With  respect  to  the 
theory  of  the  tragic  art,  they  are  yet  nearly  at  the  point  in  uhich  they 
were  in  gardening  in  the  time  of  Lenotre.  The  whole  merit  consists  in 
extorting  a  triumph  from  nature  by  means  of  art.  They  have  no  other 
idea  of  regularity  than  tbe  measured  symmetry  of  straigbt  alleys,  dipt 
hedges,  &e.  In  Tain  should  we  labour  to  make  those  who  lay  out  such 
gardens  comprehend  that  there  can  be  any  plan,  any  concealed  order  in 
an  English  park,  and  denionstratc  to  iheni  that  a  succession  of  landscapes, 
which  from  their  gradation,  their  alteration,  and  their  opposition,  gi^c 
effect  to  each  other,  all  aim  at  exciting  in  us  a  certain  dispubttion  of 
mind." 

Mile.  Rachel,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  genius,  may,  during  her  bril- 
liant career,  retain  the  ascendancy  of  the  dassic  drama  j  but  the  spirit 

of  Shakespeare,  once  admitted,  must  eventually  prevail  among  tbe  French 
— a  {)eop1o  more  than  any  other  of  such  lively  intellect,  and  romantic 
imagination. 


MAYORS*  OFFICIAL  PREFIX. 

llMfe  appears  to  he  a  little  confusion  as  to  the  proper  style  to  he  used  iu 
the  official  addresses  of  mayors  of  corporate  towns ;  sometimes  we  see  them 
described  M  tbe  "  Right  Worshipful."  and  at  otfasrs  the  "WonibipfiiL" 

The  question  i?,  which  is  correct  ?  There  heing  no  particular  law  or  regular 
tion,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  such  a  case,  beyond  custom,  it  seems  not 
inappropriate  to  enquire  whether  the  custom  could  not  now  be  rendered 
more  uniform,  by  the  universal  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  additions, 
whichever  may  be  ecnsidensd  to  be  the  right  one.  In  the  "  Seoretary's 
Guide,"  5th  ed.,  1831,  p.  96,  it  is  stated  that  Mayccs  of  al<  Corporatiaos, 
with  the  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Recorder  of  London,  are  styled  the  "  Right 
Worshipful,"  and  the  Aldermen  and  Recorder  of  other  Corporations!,  and 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  "  Worshipful."  An  opinion  is  entertained,  we  l)clieve 
by  some,  that  ouly  mayors  of  cities  should  be  styled  "  Kight  Worshipful," 
and  those  of  toum  "  Worshipful but  there  sosroely  seems  to  be  any  valid 
reason  for  such  a  distinctiQn,  and  we  incline  to  flunk  that  the  former  Is  more 
correctly  appUcsble  to  mayors  m  general.  Hie  term  "  Right,"  in  matters 
of  title,  denotes  a  more  exalted  step  than  another. — thus,  we  speak  of  the 
Most,"  and"  Right,"  honorable  or  reverend,  as  a  degree  in  rank  higher 
than  merely  "  Honourable"  or  "  Reverend."  We  observe  al^o  that  it  is  the 
practice  in  London  to  style  the  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  the 
"  Right  Worshipful,"  and  tiiose  below  the  diair  as  the  "  WorshipAd"  only, 
sltkMig^  all  are  equally  magislntes ;  thus,  making  a  datinetioo  between 
those  who  have  besB  mayors,  and  those  who  hate  not.  If  the  recorder, 
justices,  and  aldermen  of  corporate  towns  are  properly  entitled  to  the  style 
of  "  Worshipful,"  it  seems  to  be  only  reasonable  and  proper  that  the  chief 
magistrate  or  mayor,  should  be  styled  the  /?/^/(/ Worshipful ;"'  and  we 
think  it  advisable  that  tlie  latter  prehx  should  be  generally  adopted  and  sus- 
tained m  future,  m  all  nlaoes  the  cauee  for  it  anay  exist.  The  Mayors  of 
Ixmdoo,  Yoik.«ndDuh]m,itiBwen  known  nossesa  the  title  of  "Lord." 
nnd  are  addressed  as  the  *'  Bight  Honourable. ' 
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RoBBRT  Cooke,  Esq.,  called  *'  Linbn  Cooke." 

In  p.  254  of  our  Snd  vol.,  we  gave  our  readers  an  aoooimt  of  Vakntme 
Gieatreakea,  Esq.,  of  the  co.  Waterford,  whose  extraordinary  history  forms 
mdi  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  art  of  heahng.    A  correspondent  has 

now  enabled  us  to  add  to  the  pedif^ce  of  that  family,   a  name  wliich 
was  then  omitted,  namely,  Cai)tain  WilHara  Greatrcakes,  of  Art'ane,  who  v-ns 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Valentine,  known  by  the  appellation  of  ''The 
Stroker.*'   tUa  Captain  William  had  a  daughter.  Anne,  who  waa  wife 
of  V^liam  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Camphire,  in  the  co.  Waterford.   She  died 
the  10th  August,  1740.    Her  husband,  William  Cooke,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Robert,  of  Cappoquin,  in  the  same  county,  whose  eldest  son  was 
Robert  Cooke,  Esq.,  also  of  Cappoquin,  commonly  called  "  Linen  Cooke.** 
\Villiam,  who  was  an  Alderman  and  Mayor  of  Youghall,  and  who  died  Ist 
June,  1742,  had  by  liis  aforesaid  wife,  a  son,  Josiah,  who  died  /tli'Deceni- 
her,  1754,  having  been  mairied  to  Miss  Baggs,  by  whom  he  was  fttfaer  of 
Robin  Cootce*  who  having  served  in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Royals  witii 
the  British  Army  in  North  America,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  breach 
at  Moro,  in  the  Havannah,  for  which,  on  his  return  home,  he  was  pubhcly 
entertained,  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Glasgow.    Tlic  Muni- 
cipal  Act  conferring  the  freedom  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant, 
Thomas  Wigmore,  Esq.,  of  Ballyvaddock,  co.  Cork.    Robin  m.  a  lady  of 
the  O'Brien  fomily,  of  the  oo.  Limerick,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child. 
Mary,  who  was  b.  in  1772,  and  m.  in  1787,  Henry  Wigmore,  Eiq.,  of 
Ballyvaddock.    As  connected  with  the  celebrated  Valentine  Greatreakes, 
let  us  now  revert  to  an  equally  remarkable  personage,  Robert,  afias 
"  Linen"  Cooke,  before  mentioned,  to  have  resided  at  Cappoquin,  in  the 
same  county  Waterford.    This  Robert  Cooke  was  a  very  eccentric  and 
wealthy  gentleman,  and  had  several  estates  in  both  England  and  Ireland. 
His  fint  wife  was  a  Bristol  lady,  and  in  consequence  of  his  visits  to  that 
city  he  caused  a  pile  of  stones  to  be  erected  on  a  rock  in  the  Bristol 
Qiannel,  which  after  him  was  called    Cooke's  Folly."    The  name  of  his 
second  wife  was  Ceciha  or  Cecily,  and  he  had  children,  John  of  Youghall, 
Robert,  Josiah,  and  two  daughters.    He  i\cd  to  England  in  the  troubles  of 
James  the  Second's  reign,  and  resided  sometimes  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  as  is 
related  by  Archbishop  King,  in  his  State  of  the  Iridi  Protestants.  During 
has  ahsenoe,  the  Farlbment  held  at  Dabhn,  7th  May,  1689,  dedared  him  to 
be  attainted  as  a  traitor  if  he  failed  in  returning  to  Ireland  by  the  1st  of 
September  following.  He  died  in  1726,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
by  his  will  directed  that  he  sliould  be  interred  with  his  son  John's  family,  in 
the  Cathedral  or  Church  called  "  Tempul,"  in  Youghall,  and  that  his  shroud 
should  be  made  "  of  linen,"    Amongst  other  particularities  he  had  his  coach 
divwn  hy  white  horses  and  their  harness  made  of  hemp  and  Imen.  His 
cows  were  also  white.   In  Smith's  History  of  the  connty  Waterford,  diis 
Robert  Cooke  is  reckoned  amongst  the  remarkable  personages  of  that 
county,  and  a  long  account  given  of  him.    Smith  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a 
kind  of  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  eat 
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neither  fish,  flesh,  butter,  nor  draiik  milk  or  any  fermented  liquor,  nor  wore 
woollen  dothea  or  any  other  produce  of  an  animal."  From  his  con^stantly 
wearing  none  but  Imen  garmentB  and  oring  linen  generally  for  other  nor- 
poaea  be  acquired  the  appellation,  "  Linen  Cooke.**  He  maintained  a  ioag 
controyersy  with  the  celebrated  Athenian  Society,  and  in  1691  published  a 
ctirioas  explanation  of  his  peculiar  rehgious  principles,  supporting  them  by 
numerous  texts  from  Scripture,  and  at  the  end  of  all  was  printed  a  long 
prayer.  It  is  from  Captain  Thomas  Cooke,  un  uncle  of  this  "  Linen  Cooke,* 
that  the  hiaSif  of  Cooice  or  Cooke-Collis,  now  aettled  at  GaaOa  Cooke,  co. 
Coik,  deriret  ita  deteent,  and  from  another  vnde,  Edward  Cooke,  the 
lamiUea  of  KQtynan,  Cordangan,  and  Fortwifliam,  &c..  in  the  co-T^tpoary, 
and  of  FtoMQStown,  in  the  ^g'a  ooonty,  are  deaoended. 

A  PaoMun  FvLriLLin. 

Lady  JEainbetli  D'Asef,  the  fiur  and  richly  portioned  daughter  of 
lliomaa,  Eari  Biveri,  waa  wooed  by  three  anitora  at  the  tame  time ;  and 
the  knighta,  as  in  chivalry  bound,  were  disposed  to  contest  the  prize  with 
tane  and  lance ;  but  the  lady  forbade  the  battle,  and  menaced  disobedience 
with  her  eternal  displeasure,  promising-,  however,  jocularly,  that  if  they  had 
but  patience,  she  would  have  them  all  in  their  turn ;  and  she  htcrallv 
fulfilled  her  promise;  for  she  married,  first*  Sir  George  Trenchard  of 
Wdverton,  who  left  her  a  widow  at  sevoiteen ;  aeoondly.  Sir  John  Gase  of 
Firle ;  and,  thirdly.  Sir  William  Henrey  of  Idcworth ; — ^the  three  original 
daimanta  for  her  hand. 

The  FAMoua  Lady  CATSNOiaB. 

The  Noble  Honae  of  CaYendtsh  ia  indebted  to  the  third  wife  of  Sir 
WflUam  Csvendiah,  tiie  fidtfafal  friend  of  Wcdsey,  for  tiie  {nrincipal  part  of 
ita  vast  possessions.  That  lady,  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Hard- 
wick  of  Hardwick,  erected  three  of  the  most  splendid  seats  ever  built  by  a 
single  person, — Chatsworth,  Hardwick,  and  Oldcotcs.  She  was  four  times 
married;  1st,  to  Robert  Barley,  Esq.,  of  Barley  ;  2dly,  to  Sir  William 
Cavendish ;  3idly,  to  Sir  William  St.  Loo ;  and  4thly,  to  George,  Earl  of 
Shiewaboiy.  "She  prevailed/'  saya  Lodge,  "  upon  the  firat  of  theae 
gentlemen,  who  died  without  iiaae,  to  le&e  hia  eatate  vpon  her  and 
her  heirs,  who  were  abundantly  produced  from  her  second  marriage.  Her 
third  husband,  who  was  very  rich,  was  led  by  her  persuasions  to  make  a 
similar  disposition  of  his  fortune,  to  the  utter  prejudice  of  his  daughters  by 
a  former  wife  ;  and  now,  unsated  with  the  wealth  and  caresses  of  three 
husbands,  she  finished  her  conquests  by  marrying  the  Earl  of  Shrewibury, 
the  ridieat  and  most  powerful  peer  of  hia  time.  To  sum  up  her  character, 
ahe  waa  a  woman  of  masculine  understanding  and  conduct,  proud,  finiona, 
selfish,  and  unfeeling.  She  was  a  builder,  a  buyer,  and  seller  of  estates,  a 
money  lender,  a  farmer,  and  a  merchant  of  lead,  coals,  and  timber.  She 
lived  to  a  great  old  age,  and  died  in  1607,  immensely  rich. 

Family  of  Rudtbbd. 
To  th0  Editor  of  tke  Patrkkm, 

Sir, 

1  subscribe  to  the  "  Patrician,"  and  on  casting  my  eye  over  the  recent 
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list  of  presentations  at  Court,  I  read  the  name  of  Rudyerd ;  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  worthy  some  little  notice,  as  being  of  a  family  whose  pedi- 
gree can  be  traced  a.^  far  back  as  1030,  (I  possesa  one)  and  as  you  ghe  a 
short  accoont  of  many  of  the  ftmihes,  leave  it  to  your  better  judgment  as 
to  maertmg  the  following,  or  any  other  that  may  be  in  your  possession. 

And  am  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

P. 

The  family  of  Rudyerd,  of  Rudyerd,  one  of  considerable  importance,  waa 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Leek,  co.  Stafford,  long  prior  to  the  Nonnan  CSonqaest ; 
evidence  whereof  may  be  found  in  Doomsday  book  and  other  records  of  the 
pure  Saxon  origin.  One  of  the  family,  Richard,  accompanied  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  to  the  Crusades,  where  he  disting-uished  himself.  Rudulphus, 
Lord  of  Rudyerd,  li\nng  in  the  reij^n  of  Ilenn,-  VII.,  joined  Lord  Stanley 
vfith  a  large  body  of  men  at  the  buttle  of  Rosworth,  and  tradition  in 
the  family  says  he  was  the  person  who  slew  the  King.  Henry  Vii.  on  tins 
occasion  added  to  the  arms— on  a  canton  a  rose  or  in  a  field  gules. 

In  later  years  (1708),  one  Mr.  John  Rudyerd  planned  and  erected  the 
Eddjrstone  ^gfathouse,  a  fehnc  admirably  adapted  to  resist  the  elements  it 
had  to  oppose,  and  stood  the  test  of  nearly  fifty  years,  until  destroyed  hy 
fire  2nd  December,  \755. 

Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  Judge  and  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Ward  and 
LiTeries  in  the  time  of  Charles  and  Oliver,  of  Westwoodhay,  co.  Berks, 
Knt.,  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  married  Mary,  dan.  at  &r 
Henry  Harrington,  and  left  issue  an  only  son,  Wm.  Rudyerd,  who  married 
Sarah,  one  of  the  five  daughters  and  coheiresses  o£  Sir  Stephen  Harvey, 
of  Melton   Maler,  co.  Northampton,  left  issue  an   only  son,  Benjamin 
Rudyerd,  who  married  Dorothy,  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheiresses 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Maddox,  Bart.,  of  Wormleybury,  co.  Herts,  by  Dorothy, 
Ins  wife,  sde  heir  of  Sir  WiUiam  Glascock,  of  King's  .Langley,  same  oo.» 
Knt.  lifter  of  the  Court  of  Requests  to  King  Chas.  IL,  &c.   By  this  first 
manriage  Mr.  B.  Rudyerd  had  several  children ;  the  elder,  Robert,  married 
Jane,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Hon.  Mr?.  Chaphn ;  left  issue 
Benjamin  Rudyerd,  Captain  C'oldstrcam  Guards,  who  died  unmarried  in 
Nova  Scotia,  1752.    By  the  second  marriage  of  Mr.  B.  Rudyerd  to  Miss 
Beamont,  of  Yorkshire,  descended  the  late  Richard  Rudyerd  of  Whitby,  in 
same  co.,  who  married  Miss  Yeomans,  hut  died  witout  issue,  and  hb 
brothers,  the  late  General  Rudyerd  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  S.  Pryer,  Esq.,  of  Lichfield,  Hante,  an  ancient  family ; 
the  General  died  in  1828,  aged  88.  whose  surs-iving  issue  is  Col.  Rudyerd 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  (who  from  his  distinguished  services  at  Waterloo, 
&c.,  was  lately  promoted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Reposi- 
tory at  Woolwich,  and  presented  at  court,  24th  February,  1 84  7).  Charles 
licnnox  Rudyerd,  late  paymaster  of  the  Ardean  Canal,  Canada;  and 
a  daaghter,  Lvtitia,  married  Ist,  Robert  Gordon  of  Xeres,  Esq.,  by 
whom  had  issue  a  daughter,  married  —  Baxter,  Esq.,   late  Attorney 
General  at  Sidney,  N.  S.  Wales,  and  secondly  Christopher  Richardson  of 
Field  House,  Wlntby,  Yorkshire.    The  two  sons,  who  died  before  their 
fitther  the  General,  were  Col.  WilUam,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Capt.  Henry, 
of  the  East  India  Company,  both  leaving  issue,  and  f<dlowed  for  a  time 
iht  fiunfly  professjon  of  arms. 
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Thb  London  Reclusb. 


A  correspondent  favours  us  with  the  following  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Henry  Welby,  Esq.  of  Cioxhill,  the  London  recluae,  whose  eccentric  career 
we  described  in  a  former  number. 


Ellen  HaU,  =f  Adlard  WelbyyEsq.of  Gedney; 


1st  wife. 


I 


d.  1571. 


J  

HenryV^  clby,Esq.=r=Alice  dau.  of  Ad- 


ass.indrOf 
2nd  wife. 


of  Goxhill,  the 
great  Recluw  of 

Grub  Street, Lon- 
don, d,  29  OcU 


Elixa{>etb,=fl 
an  only 
diild. 


Thos.  White,  lard. 
Esq. of  Wood- 
head,  in  Rut- 
land,  and  of 
Tiixfmrd,Notte. 
by   Anne,  his 
wife,  fsister  of 
Lord  Burleigh.) 


Rev.  Basil  Welby, 
who  shot  at  his 
brother  Henry, 
with  intent  to 
kill  him ;  he  was 
B  dittoratft  cha- 
racter. 


SirWm.Wel-=F 
by,of  Gedney 
Knt.  of  the 
Most  Noble 
Order  of  the 
Bath,  (lata  of 
Gedney, 

mi.) 


Sir  Christopher 
Hildyard,  of 
Wynestead, 
Knt.  «L  16S6. 


William  Wriby,=y:Annc  Smithe,(dftu.  Vin- 


E.sq.  son  (Sc  lieir 
of  Sir  William 
W'elby,  late  of 
Gedney,  deceas- 
ed, d.  11  Dec,  8 
Charles  1. 1632. 


of  George  Sniylhe,  cent, 
Esq.  of  the  city  of  brother 
London, citizen  and  ofWm. 
alderman,)  survived  1631. 
her  husband,  and 
in  1035    was  the 
wife   of  Francis 
yenion,Esq.  of  the 
eityof  London. 


Philip, 
of  Ged- 
ney, 

Esq. 
1(^35. 


Henry  IIildyard,=f=Lady  Ann  Leake, 


T 


of  East  Horsley, 
in  Surrey,  Esq. 
d.  Jan.  1674. 


dau.  of  Francis,  Ist 
Baron  d'Eyncourt, 
of  Sutton,  and  Earl 
of  Scarsdide. 


Sir      Chris-    hi.    P^p.  ihu, 
Robert,  loi>hcr,  ward, 
d.  1G85.  d.1694. 


Adlard 
Welby, 
IG55. 


Dorothy,  dau.  of  Thomas  Gran-=T=Henry  Hildyard,  Esq.of  Kel-=^Elizabeih,  dau.  of 


tham,  Esq.  of  Ooltho,  4,  1667 

Ist  wife. 


stem  in  lincoln,  d.  abroad. 


Christopher    IIild-=pJaiic,  dau. 


yard,the  eon  of  lien. 
Hildyard,  of  Kel- 
stem,  and  the  prand- 
iOB  and  heir  at  law, 
of  Henry  Hildyard, 
of  East  Horaley, 
and  Lady  Ann 
Leke,  his  wife. 


Ann."»Birch. 


Vm.  Ann.  Vrsn-  tC 


John  Hilder,  Esq. 
2nd  wife. 


of  George 
Pitt,  of 
Strathfield- 
saye,  ances- 
tor of  Lord 
RiTsrs. 


Cti. 


iOS.    Mi-  William, 
chael.  d.imi. 


Ilichd. 
d.  1695. 


"7T 

JBIM.pSJohn  Mar- 
shaU. 


Dorothy,  survived  nnd=rGeorp("  Clay 


afterwards  m.  to  her 
second  husband,  Ralph 
Tennyson,  of  Orsat 
Grimsby. 


ton,  cf  Great 
Grunsby. 


EHzabc  ih, 
d.  unm. 


Christopher  Clayton,  Esq.  of  Great 
Grimsby,  d.j.p.  1795,  nephew  Geo. 
Tennyson,  his  executor.  . 


1. 


r- 
a 


DsTid.   Eliza  =T=Michael     Aaa.  JonsthsiK 
beth.  I  Tennyson, 
[  Esq. 


bed 


F  3 
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a  bed 

I  I  I  I 

Otorg*  Tennyson.  Esq.  of  li.iyons  Manor,=T=Mary  Turner,  dau  of  John  Drafhiers. 

and  Unelby  UaU,  oo.  Lincoln,  son  &nd  ' 

heir. 


Turner,  of  C*isU>r. 


Her.  Georsre  = 
Clayton  Ten- 
Bjton,  D.D. 


:Elizabcth,  dau. 
of  the  Her.  Sle. 
phraPytdw. 


Charles  Tennyson  Tur-  Alfred 

ner,  Esq.  of  Caistor,  Tenny- 

asaumed  the  name  of  son, 

Turner,  under  the  will  the 

of  his  uncle  the  Rev.  Poet. 
Samuel   Turner,  of 
C«ittor. 


Charles  Ten- 
nyson d'Eyn- 
court.  M.P. 
of  Bayons 
Manor  and 
Ussdby  Hall, 
CO.  Lancaster. 


7>ther 
iafoe. 


only  child  of 
Ilev.John  Hut- 
ton,  of  Morion 
nearGaiusbro'. 


The  Rt'.  Hon.=f=Francc8  Mary.  Eliza-=pMatthew 
■  beth.  Roasell. 

Esq.  of 
Brance- 
poth 
Castle. 


I  1 

Wm.  Rus-  Emma  Ma- 


Georgo  Hild-  Other 

yard,  eldest  issue.  sell.Esq.  of  ria,  m.  tho 

■on  and  heir  Branco- 

appannt*  peUi. 


Hon.  Gaa- 
tavtis  Fre* 
deriok 
HauiillOM. 


A  CuKtOVS  TfiANTION. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brett  to  Dr.  Warren,  president  of  Trinity-hall.  Cam- 
l)ridge,  dated  September  1,  1723,  it  is*  said,  that  about  Michaelmas,  1720, 
the  doctor  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  llenenfj^e,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  at  Eastwell- 
house,  where  that  nobleman  shewed  him  an  entry  in  the  parish  register, 
which  the  doctor  transcribed  immediately  into  his  almanack  ;  it  stood  thus  : 
"  1550,  Ridiard  Fkntagenet  was  buryed  the  22  claye  of  Deoember.*'  The 
register  did  not  mention  whether  he  was  buried  in  the  church  or  dimdi- 
yard,  nor  could  any  memorial  be  rctrived  of  him,  except  the  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  family,  and  some  remains  of  his  house.  The  story  of  this 
man,  as  it  was  related  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  is  thus : — When  Sir 
Thomas  Moyle  built  Eastwcll-house,  he  observed,  that  when  his  chief  brick- 
layer left  off  work,  he  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas  had  a  great  cmiosity 
to  know  what  book  the  man  read ;  but  was  some  time  before  he  could  dis* 
cover  it,  he  always  ])utting  tiie  book  up  if  any  one  came  towards  him.  ^t 
last,  however.  Sir  Thomas  surprised  him,  and  snatched  the  book  from  him, 
and  lool<innf  upon  it,  found  it  to  be  IjatiB^  hereupon  he  examined  him,  and 
finding  he  pretty  well  understood  that  languag^e,  cnfjuired  how  he  came  by  his 
learning  ?  On  which  the  man  told  him,  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to 
him,  he  would  ventmre  to  tmst  him  with  aseeret  he  had  never  before re^realfd. 
He  then  informed  him,  that  he  was  boarded  with  a  Latin  schoolmaster,  ^th- 
out  knowing  who  bis  parents  were,  till  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ; 
only  a  gentleman  who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him  he  was  no  relation  to 
him,  came  once  a  quarter  and  paid  for  bin  board,  and  took  care  to  see  that 
he  wanted  for  notliiug  ;  and  one  day  this  gentk man  took  liim,  and  carried 
him  to  a  fine  g^reat  house,  where  he  passed  through  several  stately  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him  to  stay  there ;  tiien  a  man  finely 
dressed,  with  a  star  and  garter,  came  to  him,  asked  him  some  questions, 
talked  kindly  to  him,  and  gave  him  some  money  ;  then  the  forementioned 
gentleman  returned  and  conducted  him  back  to  his  school.  Some  time  after, 
the  same  gentleman  came  to  him  again  with  a  horse,  and  proper  accoutre- 
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meiltB,  and  told  him  he  must  take  a  journey  with  him  into  the  country. 
They  then  went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came  to  Bosworth  Field,  and  he  was 
carried  to  Richard  the  Tliird's  tent.  Tlie  king  embraced  Inm,  and  told  him 
he  waa  his  son.  "  But  child,"  said  he,  "  to-morrow  1  must  fiyht  for  my 
crown,  and  aasare  yourself  if  I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too,  but  I  hope  to 
preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in  such  a  place,  (directing  him  to  a  particolar 
place)  where  yon  may  see  the  battle  out  of  danger,  and  when  I  have  gained 
the  victory,  come  to  me.  I  will  then  own  you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of 
yoa ;  but  if  I  should  be  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  battle,  then  shift  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  take  care  to  let  nobody  know  I  am  your  father,  for  no  mercy 
will  be  shown  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to  me."  Then  the  king  gave 
him  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  him.  He  fiiUowed  the  king's  dir^tions, 
and  when  he  saw  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the  king  kiUed,  he  hastened  to  Lon- 
don, sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  the  better  to  conceal  himself  from 
all  suspicion  of  being  the  son  of  a  king,  and  that  he  might  have  the  means  to 
live  by  his  honest  labour,  he  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer,  but  having 
a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin  toneue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it,  and  having 
an  indinatioii  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in  the  conversation  of  tiiose  he  was 
obliged  to  woik  with,  he  generally  spent  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in 
reamng  by  himself.  Sir  Thomas  said, "  yon  are  now  old,  and  almost  past 
your  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  the  running  of  my  kitchen  as  long  as  you 
live."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  you  have  a  numerous  family  ;  I  have  been  used 
to  live  retired ;  give  me  leave  to  build  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself  in 
such  a  field,  and  there,  with  your  good  leave  I  will  live  and  die  ;  and  if  you 
have  any  work  that  I  can  do  for  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  serve  you.  Sir 
Thomas  granted  his  request ;  he  buOt  his  house,  and  thore  continued  to  his 
death.  This  Richard  Plantagenet  must  have  lived  to  the  age  of  8 1 ,  for  th  e 
battle  of  Bosworth  was  fought  the  22d  of  August,  1485,  at  which  time  b** 
was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 


PASTORALE  D£'  ZAMPOGNARI.« 


Quanno  nascette  Ninno  a  Betelemme, 

Era  Qotte,  e  parea  miezo  juomo ; 

Maje  fi  steDe 

Lustere  e  belle 

Se  vedetteno  accussi 

La  chiti  lucente 

Tettea  chiammk  li  Magi  in  Oriente. 


•  One  of  those  little  moral  hymna  which  the  Zampognari  or  pipers,  from  the  Abruiii 
and  Calabrian  mountains,  sing  b«fore  the  images  of  the  Vixsin  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  BoBie  and  Naples  at  the  lessoa  of  Advent,  acownpsaied  lij  the^soimd  of  their  nwtie 
be^ipes. 
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No*  noerano  nemioe  ppe  la  terra. 

La  pecora  pasua  CO  lo  fime, 
Co  lu  crapette 

Se  vedette  ' 

Lu  liopardo  pazzi^ — 

L'  QRO  00  vitrello 

£  CO  lo  lupo  'npaoe  11  pecoridlo. 

Guardavano  le  pccore  li  pasture 

E  rAngclo  abranuente  chiti  de  lu  sok 

Comparettc 

£  li  dicette. 

Nod  ve  gpaventate,  n6 ; 
Contento  e  riao 

La  teira  ^  aireventata  Fareviso. 

When  Christ  in  Bethlehem  was  born, 
Twas  night,  but  seemed  the  noon  of  day. 

Each  shining  star 
In  iicavcu  afar. 

Shed  o*er  the  earth  its  hghtest  ray  ; 
But  one  than  all  the  rest  more  bright 

Gidded  the  Eattem  Magi  onward  by  ita  pure  and  golden  light. 

Then  o'er  the  world  reigned  Peace  and  Love ; 
Tlie  lion'and  the  ^-imple  sheep, 
.  The  pard  and  kid 
Together  feed. 

Or  o'er  the  lawns  aecnrdy  deep ; 
The  wolf  and  lamb,  the  calf  and  hear, 

Repoae  in  safety  each,  nor  seek  the  foreat'a  dark  and  leafy  lair. 

•        I'iie  JShcj)lieids  as  they  watched  their  ilocke, 
A  sunhke  angel  i^aw  descend. 
Who  sweetly  said, 
'*  Be  not  dismayed. 
With  joyful  tidings  here  I  wend  ! 
For  Earth  puts  on  her  loveliest  guise. 

And  shines  in  heavenly  beauty  now,  transformed  anew  tu  Paradise." 

£.  Kknbaly. 


« 
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TRAVELLING,  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

TH£  UIGH.ROAD  AND  TU£  RAIL-ROAD. 

No.  I.  The  Hiou-Roao. 

In  these  days  of  perpetual  motion,  when  not  only  the  loytl  Ueget  of  our 
sovereii^  lady,  but  the  good  citizens  of  the  world  beside,  are  making'  puch 
manelltus  efibrts  to  subdue  time  and  space,  it  may  be  found  as  instructive 
as  it  is  obviously  pertinent  to  institute  coniparisou  between  the  present — 
and  those  good  old  tunes  *'  all  times,  when  old,  are  good" — ^wherein  your 
honest  countnr  gentleman  deemed  it  pradent  to  devise  his  lands  ar.d  tene- 
ments, and  omenvise  adjust  his  mundane  affairs,  ere  he  perilled  life  and 
limb,  by  coach  or  wag-g-on,  athwart  that  dreary  stretch  of  country  which  lay 
between  the  grrcat  cities  of  ^'ork.  and  London  :  by  coach  or  wacrc^on  we  sav, 
for  the  bold  baron  and  his  noble  dame,  of  some  centuries  l)dore,  on  steed 
aud  palfrey,  scorning  all  other  canopies  but  that  of  heaven,  come  not  within 
the  nmge  of  oar  similitade,  mangre  they  floorished,  like  oiuradvef » in  Iron 
Thnes.   The  wife  of  Bath,  whose  pndse  it  was  that — 

"  Girt  with  a  j»air  of  sporres  sharpei 
Upon  sn  smbler  esily  she  sat/' 

would  doubtless  have  felt  bersclf  insulted,  had  a  carriage  been  selected  for 
her  use.  At  a  time  when  roads  were  scarcely  passable,  the  palfrey  and  the 
litter  were  the  only  modes  of  ladies'  conveyance ;  and  even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  coaches,  the  use  of  litters  oootintted  hoth  in  England  and  France. 
In  1527,  when  Wolsey  \nsited  the  latter  kuigdom  to  negotiate  a  peace,  we 
find  that  the  dame  re^^ent,  the  king's  mother,  entered  Amiens,  "  riding  in  a 
very  riche  chariot ;  and  with  her  therein  was  the  (^ueen  of  NavaiTC,  her 
daughter,  furnished  with  a  hundred  and  more  of  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
following,  every  one  riding  upon  a  white  palfric ;  besides  diverse  and  many 
ladies,  some  in  riche  hone-UtUrt,  and  some  in  chariots.'*  The  lun^,  thoaeh 
attired  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  according  to  the  military  spirit  of  ue 
age,  rode  into  the  city  on  a  *'  goodly  genet." 

Stowc  asserts  that,  "in  the  year  1564,  Guilliam  Boonen,  a  Dutchman, 
became  the  queene's  coachman,  and  was  tbe  tirst  tbat  brought  the  use  of 
coaches  mto  England."  The  first  engraved  representation  of  an  English 
coach  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fine  old  print  of  the  Palace  of  Nonsuch, 
hy  Hoefinagel,  which  bears  the  date  of  1582.  Qneen  Elizabeth  is  there 
seated  in  a  low  heavy  machine,  open  at  the  sides,  with  a  canopy,  and  drawn 
by  two  horses  only.  Her  attendants  foUow  in  a  carriage  of  difieroit  form, 
with  an  oblong  canopv. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whilst  under  the  survcillunce  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  appears  to  have  travelled  on  horseback  iu  her  various  journeys, 
and  about  the  year  1640,  the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  in  a  tedious  transit 
from  London  to  Londesborough,  whidi  occupied  eleven  days,  either  from 
the  state  of  the  roads,  or  firom  a  distaste  to  metropolitan  luxuries,  seems  to 
have  ridden  the  whole  way  on  horseback.  In  the  correspondence  of  Sir 
George  RadcM'e,  we  have  many  proofs  of  tbe  serious  inconvenience  that 
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attended  travellers  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century:  and  the  following 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  simplicity  of  manners  prevalent  at  the  period. 
The  editor  observes — "at  Hiia  time  (1609)  the  coaniniiiucaticni  between  die 
north  of  England  and  the  Uniyenities  was  kept  np  by  camerSy  who  pur* 
sued  thnr  tedious  but  uniform  route  with  whole  trains  of  pack-horaea.  To 
their  care  was  consigned  not  only  the  packages,  but  frequently  the  persona 
of  young  scholars.  It  was  through  their  medium,  also,  that  epistolary  cor- 
respondence was  managed,  and,  as  thev  always  visited  London,  a  letter  could 
scarcely  be  exchanged  between  Yorkshire  and  Oxford  in  less  time  than  a 
month.*'  IVooi  a  passage  in  one  of  &e  Fkston  letters,  written  about  die 
dose  of  tiie  1  ftth  century,  we  find  that  few  opportunities  occurred  of  trsna- 
nittiiig  letters  firom  London  to  Norwich,  except  through  the  agency  of 
persons  who  frequented  the  fairs  held  in  the  latter  city.  In  the  south  of 
England,  at  a  period  long  subsequent,  the  state  of  the  public  roads  appears 
to  have  been  equally  defective,  and  convenience  in  traveUing  almost  wholly 
neglected.  In  Dec.  1703,  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  slept  at  Fetworth,  on 
his  way  firom  Portsmonlli  to  Windsor,  and  Prince  Geoige  of  Denmsrk  went 
to  meet  him  there.  "  We  set  out*'  (as  one  of  the  attendants  relates)  "  aft 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  for  Petworth,  and  did  not  get  out  of  the 
coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire)  till 
we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.  'Twas  hard  service  for  the  Prince  to  sit 
fourteen  hours  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating  anything,  and  passing 
through  the  worst  ways  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  we  were  thrown  but 
onee  mdeed,  in  going,  but  both  our  coadi,  which  was  the  leading,  and  hie 
Higfaness's  body  coach,  would  have  suffered  very  often,  if  the  nimble  boors 
of  Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it  or  supported  it  with  their  shoulders 
from  Godalmin  almost  to  Petworth;  and  the  nearer  we  approached  to  the 
Duke's  house,  the  more  unaccessihle  it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine  miles 
of  the  way  cost  us  six  hours  to  conquer  them,  and  indeed  we  had  never 
done  it,  if  our  good  master  had  not  several  times  lent  ns  a  pair  of  hocaea 
out  of  his  own  coadi,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  ftr 
him;  they  made  us  believe  that  the  several  grounds  we  ciost,  and  his 
Grace's  park,  would  alleviate  the  fatigue  ;  but  I  protest  1  could  hardly  per- 
ceive any  difference  between  them  and  the  common  roads." 

In  the  time  of  Charles,  sumamed  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died 
in  1748,  the  roads  in  Sussex  were  in  so  had  a  state,  that  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Guildford  finom  Petworth,  persons  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  nearest 
point  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Portsmouth  to  London.  This  was  a 
work  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  occupy  the  whole  day,  and  the  duke  had  a 
hc>use  at  Guildford  which  was  regularly  occupied  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
niLrlit  by  any  part  of  his  family  travelling  to  London.  A  MS.  letter  from 
a  servant  of  the  Duke's,  dated  from  London,  and  addressed  to  another  at 
Petworth,  acquaints  the  latter  that  his  Grace  intended  tu  go  from  London 
thither  on  a  certam  day,  and  directs  that  *'  the  keepers  and  persons  who 
knew  the  holes  and  the  sloughs,  must  come  to  meet  his  Grace  wmi  lantitonia 
and  long  poles  to  help  him  on  his  way." 

The  precise  period  at  which  a  stage-coach  first  appeared  upon  the  road, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;*  but  we  have  good  autliority  for  assigning  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  L  as  the  probable  date  ;  certain  it  is,  that^ 

*  Goaehes  for  hire  were  first  established  in  1625,  and  amounted  at  thai  time  lo 
tireiilv-  Thoy  sl  iod  at  ilic  principal  iniu,  and  were  called  '*  Hsclmey  CosdlMi'*  from 
their  being  fiiit  used  to  tinvei  betwixt  London  and  Hadm^. 
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uUhoun;!!  in  1662  there  were  but  six  public  carriup^e.<,  the  number  hLicl  so  in- 
creased in  a  few  years  after,  that  one  John  Crosaeli,  of  the  Charter  llou-e, 
then  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  E^t,  tried  his  best  to  write  down  the  new 
system.  He  had,  it  is  ooajectared,  the  connteiianoe  of  the  conntry  squires, 
who  dreaded  that  tiie  fiicifity  and  cheapness  of  tmvelling  would  too  often 
induce  their  dames  and  daughters  to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  unfit  them  for 
the  homely  pleasures  of  the  Hall  and  tlie  Grang'e.  The  tradesmen,  too,  in 
and  near  Ix)ndon,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  consider  the  existence  of  such 
veliicles  a  public  evil,  and,  in  a  spirit  very  much  akin  to  that  which  has  ex- 
isted in  oar  own  times,  p^tioned  King  Charles  II.  and  the  Privy  Council  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  "  stage  coach  nnisanoe hut  Ibe  result  of  this  petition 
agamst  so  important  a  pubUc  conTenience  was  as  imsacccssfid  as  eveiy  si- 
milar attempt  made  by  the  few  against  the  welfiure  of  the  many  most  ever 
ultimately  be. 

The  improvement  in  coach  travelling  made  slow  progress  during  the  next 
half-century.  ITie  novels  of  Fielding  and  Sniollet  all'ord  amusing  and 
graphic  details  of  the  stages  and  waggons  of  their  day ;  but  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth,  will  best  exhibit  the  strange  contrast  there  existed  between  the 
lumbering  vehicle  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  the  dashing  equipage  that, 
in  the  time  of  his  fourth  snccrspor,  accomplished  the  distance  between  T.on- 
don  and  Brif^hton  within  five  hours.  In  1 742  the  Oxford  stage-coach  left  town 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  reached  Uxbridge  at  midday.  It  ar- 
rived at  High  Wycombe  at  five  in  the  evming,  where  it  rested  for  the  night, 
and  proceeded  at  the  same  rate  for  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  moirow. 
Here  then  were  ten  hours  consumed  each  day  in  passing  over  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  nearly  two  days  in  performing  what  is  now  accomplished  in  aa 
many  hours.  Tliirty  years  ago,  the  Holyhead  mail  left  T.ondon,  vi/\  Oxford, 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  arrived  in  Shrewsbury  between  ten  and  eleven 
the  following  night,  being  twenty-seven  hours  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
miles.  This  distance  was  done  without  the  least  cfifficulty,  in  1 832,  in  six- 
teen  hours  and  a  quarter.  At  that  period,  and  for  the  five  or  six  following 
years,  stage-coach  travelling  attained  in  tiiis  country  most  astonishing  per- 
fection. Competition  had  reduced  charges  to  their  lowest  level,  and  brought 
elegance,  comfort,  and  expedition  to  their  highest.  The  great  Northern, 
the  Western,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Brighton  roads  were  covered  with  splen- 
did public  conveyances.  On  the  last,  no  less  than  twenty- five  ran  during 
the  summer,  llie  fastest  were  the  Red  Rover,  the  Age,  and  the  Tdegraph, 
an  horsed  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  driven  in  tiiany  instances  by 
men  of  rank  and  education.  The  Edinburgh  mail  performed  the  distance, 
400  miles,  in  forty  hours ;  and  one  might  have  set  his  watch  by  it  nt  any 
point  of  the  journey.  The  Exeter  day  coach,  the  Herald,  r;tu  over  her 
ground,  1 73  mile?,  both  hilly  and  difficult,  in  twenty  hours  ;  tlie  Diligence 
from  Paris  to  Calais  requiring,  for  the  same  distance,  forty-eight  hours  in 
summer,  and  firom  fifty  to  sixty  in  winter. 

Tlius  it  was.  before  steam,  with  its  irresistible  power,  cametorevdntionise 
the  travelling  world,  that  we  joum^ed  through  the  picturesque  scenery  df 
our  own  beautiful  island,  enjoying  the  rural  comforts  of  its  road-side  hostel- 
ries,  admiring  its  ancient  cities,  and  priding  ourselves  on  the  industry  and 
bustle  of  its  manufacturing  towns.  How  spiritedly  does  Boz  recall  to  our 
recollection  the  departed  glory  of  the  turnpike  road.  "  The  coach  was  none 
of  your  steady-going,  yokel  coaches,  but  a  swaggering,  rakish,  disreputable, 
London  coach ;  op  all  night,  and  lying  by  all  day,  and  leading  a  devil  of  a 
life.   It  cared  no  n*«we  for  Salisbury  than  if  it  had  been  a  hamlet.  It 
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rattled  noiuly  through  the  best  streets,  deitod  the  cathednl.  took  the  fiont 
oomen  sharpest,  went  cattiDg  in  every  where,  making  every  thing  get  out 

of  its  way  ;  and  spun  along  the  open  country  road,  blowing  a  lively  defiance 
out  of  its  key  bugle,  as  its  last  glad  parting  legacy.  The  four  g:raY9  skimmed 
aloni:^ :  tiie  biig"le  was  in  as  hi^h  spirits  as  the  grays ;  the  coachman  cliimed 
in  sometiniij!  with  liis  voice,  the  wheels  hammed  cheerfully  in  unison  :  the 
brass  work  on  tiie  harness  was  an  orchestra  of  httle  bells ;  and  thus,  as  they 
went  dtnking,  jingling,  rattling,  smoothly  on.  the  whde  couflem,  from  the 
hnckles  of  the  leaders'  coupling-reina,  to  the  hand  of  the  hind  boot,  vraa 
one  great  inatniment  of  music. 

No.  JUL.  Taa  Rail-Road. 

"When  the  mail  coaches,  after  the  practice  and  improvement  of  a  few 
years,  had  gradually  attained  the  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  milea  an  hour,  great 
was  the  aelf-landation  of  the  age  upon  its  own  nimhleness  as  compared  to 

the  slow  E^outy-paced  travelling  of  its  ancestors.  It  was  a  subject  on  which 
the  ( iglitLcnth  century,  especially  when  drawin<^  near  its  end,  was  mi^^htily 
facetious  and  grandiloquent,  always  wondering  what  its  dear  departed  gran- 
dames  would  say  if  tliey  could  only  peep  out  of  their  gpraves  and  see  the 
portentous  rate  at  which  it  was  flying  along  the  road,  even  without  the 
necessity  of  making  a  will  befordiand.  But  now,  how  arc  th  •  tables 
turned  !  the  fable  of  the  seven  leagued  boots,  used  by  Jack  in  the  fairy-  tale, 
were  evidently  only  a  symbol,  at  once  marking  and  veiling-  the  discovery  of 
the  steam-engine,  ju.^t  a;s  Friar  Bacon  hid  his  invention  of  gunpowder  under 
a  jumble  of  words,  being  equally  unwilling  to  lose  the  credit  of  his  know- 
ledge, or  to  impart  it  to  others.  We,  therefore,  beg  leave,  to  put  in  Jack'a 
daka  ait  once,  m  case  the  French  or  Americana,  those  universal  discoverers 
of  all  that  has  been  discovered,  should  attempt  to  defraud  the  giant-killing 
hero  of  the  glory  that  belong*-  to  him. 

Tliere  is  something  ndt  a  little  flattering  to  our  hopes  of  future  improve- 
ment, when  we  look  at  the  humble  origin  of  railway  travelling.    Who  that 
sees  one  of  the  present  splendid  trains  flying  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  wodd  imagine  that  it  vraa  &e  lineal  descendant  of  a 
joal-cart,  slowly  drawn  along  a  wooden  tram  by  a  single  horse  ?   And  yet 
such  is  the  bare  fact,  stript  of  all  exaggeration.    This  simple  contrivance 
was  adopted  about  two-hundred  years  ago,  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  coals 
from  the  pits  to  the  places  of  shipment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ;  the  waggon,  which  went  upon  snudl  w  heels,  contained  from 
two  to  three  tons  of  coal,  and  was  provided  with  a  flange,  or  projecting  rim, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  contact  with  the  rail.   From  time  to  time 
various  improvements  were  made  upon  this  humble  beginning,  without 
however,  dcN-iating  from  the  goieral  principle ;  stone- supports  were  sul>« 
stituted  for  the  wooden  sleepers,  and,  to  make  the  pull  easier  for  the  liorse, 
in  steep  tusccnts,  or  in  the  case  of  sharp  curves,  thin  plates  of  malleable  iron 
weie  nailed  on  the  surface  of  the  rails,  the  greater  smoothness  of  the  metal 
fiualitating  the  draught.  Then  cast-iron  rods  were  introduced ;  but  this  ex- 
periment, seemingly  so  obvious,  was,  after  all,  the  result  of  accident,  as 
perhaps  may  be  said  of  many  other  discoveries  for  which  individuals  have 
obtained  all  the  fame  that  belongs  to  invention.    It  seems  that  in  1767  the 
price  of  iron  became  very  low.  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  furnaces  at  work, 
it  was  resolved  to  cast  bars,  to  he  laid  upon  the  wooden  rails  ;  this  would 
save  expense  iu  their  repairs ;  and  if  any  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  iron 
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should  take  place,  they  niii^ht  bo  taken  up  again,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  trade,  sold  as  pigs'.  Excellent  a:*  this  plan  was,  when  com])ared  with 
what  had  been  done  before,  it  was  soon  found  to  have  its  disadvantages. 
The  form  of  the  rail  was  weak,  considering  the  quantity  of  metal  employed 
upon  %  and  it  allowecl  dirt  and  pebUes  to  be  lodged,  whidi  impeded  tbe 
firee  motion  of  the  carriages,  and  even  made  them  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  track.  This,  after  some  minor  attempts  at  improyement,  led  to  the 
grand  invention  of  edge-rails,  which  was  followed  by  the  use  of  malleable 
rods  in  place  of  the  brittle  cast-iron,  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  rolling  ma- 
chinery having  enabled  the  engineers  to  give  them  the  requisite  form. 

Hitherto  we  have  aeen  aJy  animal  power  used  to  impd  tiie  carriages  oo 
a  railway;  bat  grarity  aoon  came  to  be  employed  as  an  anziliary,  and  in 
some  cases  as  the  sole  propdling  agent,  where  the  road  admitted  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  no  gjeater  power  being  required  to  take  a  loaded  carriage  down 
than  to  drag  it  up  again.  Where  the  too  great  t^teepness  of  the  ground 
rendered  this  phm  inadmissible,  recourse  was  had  to  what  was  called  a  self- 
acting  inclined  pUmc,  by  which  ingenious  contrivance  the  loaded  cur  m  its 
descent  pulled  up  the  empty  waggons  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  rcrand  a 
wheel  at  the  top  of  the  acclivity.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
diapter  in  the  history  of  the  railway,  which,  though  a  simple  term,  we  shall 
presently  see  apphed  to  that  compound  piece  of  engineering,  which  includes 
the  steam-engine,  the  carriap^es,  and  the  road  on  which  they  travel.  But 
we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  railway  itself,  properly  so  culled. 

When  experience  had  once  estabhshed  the  fact  that  iron  rails,  by  lessen- 
ing the  friction,  considerably  lightened  the  draught,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  a  projector  should  at  last  be  found  to  speculate  on  the  advantage  of 
substituting  railways  for  the  common  road.  This  was  Dr.  Anderson.  He 
had  no  idea  of  any  new  locomotive  power,  but  ])roposed  to  carry  aline  of  rail- 
ways by  the  side  of  the  turnpike  roads,  along  which  waggons  might  pass 
drawn  by  horses.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  either  borrowing  the  Doctor's  idea,  or, 
as  he  said,  having  originated  it  himself,  went  a  step  farther,  and  in  **  Nidiol^. 
son's  Journal  of  the  Arts  "  for  March,  1802,  suggested  ^t  means  might 
be  found  to  enable  "  stage-coaches  to  go  six  miles  an  hour,  and  post  chuaes 
and  gentlemen's  travelling-carriages  to  travel  with  eight,  both  with  one 
horse."  But  neither  of  the  projectors  seemed  to  have  considered  how  the 
mil  was  to  l)e  carried  on  by  the  side  of  the  turnpike-road  when  the  latter 
came  to  run  through  the  towns,  or  how  the  carriage  was  to  be  moved  when 
the  intervention  of  sny  steep  made  &rther  progress  impossible ;  though  one 
horse  might  draw  a  waggon  upon  a  laO,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  could 
not  drag  the  same  weight  up  a  hill  along  a  common  highway.  As,  how- 
ever, neither  of  these  plans  was  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  diffi- 
culties in  question  never  came  to  be  tested. 

While  tnira-ways  had  thus  been  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  projectors,  a 
power  was  growing  to  maturity,  which  was  destined  to  change  the  whole  face 
of  the  matter.  In  1 802  it  occurred  to  Messrs.  lYevethick  and  Vivian  to  take 
out  a  patent  for  a  steam-carriage  on  the  public  road  :  and  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  actually  employed,  it  led  to  the  experiment  being 
tried  on  a  colliery  railway  in  South  Wales.  It  succeeded  but  partially,  and  a 
fancy  havin^^  now  seized  the  i  ii^ineers  that  a  smooth-tired  wheel  would  not 
adhere  sufficieutly  to  the  surface  of  the  rail  for  onward  motion,  aU  their  in- 
genuity was  employed  in  removing  a  difficulty,  which  did  not  exist,  till, 
alter  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Mr.  George  Stephenson  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  that  his  breUiren  had  been  fighting  with  a  shadow.   The  con- 
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btructiou  of  the  first  of  the  modern^  or  traTciling  ckas  of  railways,  betw^eo 
DMrKngton  and  Staektoa,  on  vhich  one  boTM  drew  with  eaie  a  carnage 
with  twenty- six  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  afforded  an 

opportunity  for  testing  his  invention.  Accordingly  it  was  tried,  and  though 
the  oj>cration  wa^  remarkable,  its  success  was  not  sufficient  to  attract  the 
public  altenlii)n.  The  Titan  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  inaturitv  ;  and 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  the  mouied  men  of  Mauchcbter  and  Liverpool 
employed  Mr.  Stiephenaon  to  cu— tnict  a  raflroad  lor  them,  tkej  had  no 
idea,  aa  it  daoold  aecm,  of  any  other  motive  agent  than  afeationary  engiaca. 
The  question,  however,  on  the  completiaB  ni  the  iaUway»  came  to  be  agi- 
tated, when  these  praclical  men  of  business,  wif«cly  preferring  facts  to  theor}' 
offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  best  locomotive  carriag-e, 
capable  of  fulfilling  certain  couditioos.  ihcir  demandi»  were  not  very  exor- 
bitant :  ten  miles  an  hour  was  tiie  nHndmom  of  speed  required,  and  it  is 
cnrion  enongli  in  the  present  day  to  nad  how  even  the  mods  of  the  loco- 
motive project  disclaimed  any  such  nonssnsk  as  the  idea  of  travelling  by 
steam  "at  the  rate  of  ten,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  miles  an  hour."  It 
raubt  be  acknowledged  that  these  new  Franken!*teins  little  understood  the 
tremendous  nature  of  the  monster  they  were  cidling  into  existence. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1629, — a  day  more  justly  to  be  cele- 
brated  than  even  anniversaries  of  the  Nile  or  Waterloo,-^the  trial  took 
place,  on  n  portion  o£  the  Tiverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  a  abort  time  before  had 
voted  Mr.  Stephenson  only  fit  for  Bedlam,  his  carriage  went  at  the  rate  of 
thirtv  miles  an  hour  without  a  load,  and  at  twenty-four  miles  an  hour  when 
encumbered  with  three  times  its  owu  weight,  which  was  thirteen  tons. 
Titan  had  now  triumplied :  the  nnian  of  the  laflway  and  the  locomotive 
engine  was  oonqplete ;  but  still  the  idea  of  carrymg  goods  was  oppermeat 
in  men's  minds,  nor  was  it  till  the  invention  had  come  into  active  operation, 
that  its  gr«at  value  as  a  means  of  conveying  passengers  was  at  all  under- 
stood. Then,  indeed,  the  truth  became  gradually  developed,  and  men  saw 
— not  a  few  with  fear  as  well  as  wonder — the  realization  of  those  day-dreams 
which  had  been  promulgated  by  Dr.  Darwin  so  early  as  1 793  :— 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquer'd  Steam  1  afar 
Drag  the  slow  bsige,  or  drwe  the  rapid  ear ; 

Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  fiyiag  dasnot  through  the  fields  of  nir." 

Untnvic  (.'urdni,  Canto  i.  253—289. 

Well  may  the  reader  of  these  liues  exclauu  with  Macbeth,  upon  the  half 
achievement  of  his  greatness— 

'<  Two  truths  are  toU, 

Ah  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  aerial  (imperial), theme." 

At  idl  events,  the  thirty  miles  an  hour  seemed  just  as  absurd  in  those 
days,  when  the  idea  was  first  started,  as  the  flying  chariot  can  possibly  do 
to  us ;  and,  though  the  latter  may  be  never  realised,  it  should  hardly  be  set 
down  in  the  chapter  of  utter  impossibilities. 

No  sooner  was  the  locomotive  steam-engine  found  to  answer  tiie  ezpeo- 
tation  of  the  inventors,  than  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  fonnsCian  of 
roads,  on  which  they  might  most  effectually  exert  their  agency.  Up  ascents 
of  any  great  steepness,  it  was  quite  clear,  thev  would  not  go,  the  adhesion 
between  the  engine-wheels  and  tlie  rails  not  being  suflicieut  to  ensure  the 
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pro^essive  motion  of  the  machine.  Ways,  therefore,  liad  to  be  cut  through 
hill*  where  they  were  not  too  high,  throwing  up  the  earth  on  either  side,  or 
they  were  to  be  formed  by  tunnelling  where  the  height  of  the  ground  made 
that  the  cheapest  and  most  effieadotu  mode  of  working.  Sometimes,  as  iu 
caae  of  narrow  vaNfiys*  it  was  foond  better  to  carry  the  road  acrosa  than 
upon  arches,  the  ezpeue  bdng  kia  than  the  more  ordinary  way  of  raising 
an  embankment. 

Latterly,  the  introduction  of  another  element  has  threatened  to  render 
useless  not  a  few  of  these  ingenious  contrivances.  It  has  been  proposed, 
and  the  experiment  is  now  actually  in  progress,  tu  lay  down  hollow  pipes  or 
cylinders,  and  ezhanat  the  air  in  them,  by  means  of  steam  engines  fixed  at 
certain  distances,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  expected,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  propel  the  carriages  that  are  cotmected  by  means  d  a  rod  with  the 
several  tubes.  The  objectors  to  the  plan  cry  out  upon  the  expense,  as  well 
as  the  ^reat  difficulty  of  carryincr  it  out  in  frosty  weather,  and  upon  an  ex- 
tended line,  for  they  argue  that  the  experiment  tried  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
DiibMa  npon  a  sesle  of  three  miles,  goes  for  nodui^,  homwi  anntasfal  it 
may  have  been.  They  refer  to  the  lisnltto  confirm  their  forebodings ;  and 
certidnly  there  is  no  denying  the  homely  old  proverb,  that  "  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating  still,  if  we  must  not  praise  till  wc  have  tasted, 
we  have  just  as  little  rig^ht  to  blame ;  and  tlie  verdict  becomes  still  more 
suspicious  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  plain  the  opinion  is  given  from  other 
interests  and  predilections.  They  who  have  embarked  thousands  in  the 
pKsent  raSwaiv  may  be  exoosed  if  they  are  a  litUe  ineredakiis  as  to  the 
feanbiliQr  of  the  atmospberie  scheme.  For  ourselves,  we  have  in  our  time 
seen  so  many  things  turn  out  well  that  had  previously  been  declared  to  be 
impossible,  that  we  are  inclined  to  distrust  the  sceptic*  even  more  than  the 
enthusiasts.  Dr.  Lardner,  we  can  well  remember,  proclaimed  the  utter 
impossibihty  of  steam- carriages  ever  going  above  thirty  miles  an  hour,  just 
aa,  a  few  years  before,  the  very  friends  of  Stephenson  had  ridiooled  the  idea 
of  a  speed  that  should  exceed  ten.  But  the  doctor  had  tliia  adfutage;  he 
was  resiBy  and  truly  a  scientific  man,  and  demonstrated  his  opimon  as  irre- 
fragably  as  any  proposition  of  Euclid,  when  lo  and  behold  the  scomerwaa 
again  rebuked  by  fact.  In  the  midst  of  hiy  jeers,  the  machine  showed  it 
was  very  possible  to  double  the  utmost  degree  of  speed  he  had  allowed. 
*'  Ibi  omnis  eifusus  labor."  It  is  true  that  this  extreme  attempt  at  velocity 
has  not  everywhere  been  repeated,  but  ita  being  done  is  quite  enough 
to  pot  a  whole  battalion  of  LL.D.'s  to  the  rout ;  and  we  therefore  abide  by 
our  hopes  of  the  atmospheric  railway,  the  rather  from  not  having  any  shares 
in  the  locomotive  speculations.  If  we  had,  it  might  materially  influence  our 
judgment,  as  it  does  that  of  many  other  honest  folks,  great  admirers  of  the 
things  and  powers  that  be. 

We  have  now  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  great  railway  experiment  in 
conjanction  with  the  stfian»i€ngini*i  It  migbt  be  deemed  presumptuous  to 
attempt  calculating  on  what  are  likely  to  be  the  futare  results  of  tliis  extra- 
ordinary combination  ;  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refrain  altoe^ether  from 
some  pleasant  dreams  of  the  time  when  by  the  agency  of  steam,  both  on 
laud  and  water,  the  piejudices  that  now  separate  the  various  families  of 
wanbind  diall  be  worn  away,  and  their  various  habits  so  assimilated,  that 
they  may  all  form,  if  not  one  people,  at  least  ^conlMlemlQii  of  nations.  That 
it  will  do  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  bntwe  think  it  is  destined  to  do 
much  more  ;  if  machinery  goes  on  at  its  present  rapid  pace  for  another 
century,  superseding  much  of  the  necessity  of  huooan  labour,  it  is  quite  clear 
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that  the  present  forms  of  society,  which  grew  out  of  other  circumstanoes, 
must  be  broken  up  and  remoulded,  though  the  wildest  imagination  may  fdi 
to  pictiire  whit  dupe  it  iriU  fimdly  assume.  In  the  meanwhile  we  have 
only  to  oomfixt  oonelves  with  the  old  maxim,  that "  every  thing  is  for  the 
best." 


A  ROxMAUNCII  BALLAD.* 


Bau  volg  bain  alia  mia  bella, 
Ed  eQ  eir  vool  bain  a  mi. 

Na  nd  mnond  nonais  co  eUa 
Che  plascfaar  m'poassa  pli. 

Nus  vivains  in  allodia, 

In  plaischarlu  uniun, 
NoQ  seutin  otra  fadia, 

Co  nel  temp  ch'  ean  Tabbandnn. 

Ma  noass  cours  taunt  s'assumaglicn, 
Ella  vuol  quistque  ch'  cau  vo  j 

E  pisscrs  ma  non  s'travaghen, 
Quelo  laschains  nus  a  aen  lo. 

D'cl  sutur  eis  Tamatiira 

Ya\  eir  eau  unp^uota  main  ; 
El  trampelg  va  tust  suot  sura 
Cura  chia  nus  duos  sutain. 

Escha  son  con  otr*  intraiachia 
Us  olqs  m'ho  ladiea  adoss 


Ma  ella  no'Is  ditumarlaischia 
Ne  d'oters  vuol  ne  tuchiar  Toss. 

Escha  Tein  la  generala 
Cuerr  in  prest  a  la  pi^^liar 

L*  accompang  na  be  inar  schials 
Ma  in  stuva  poass  entrar. 

EAn.  allr  di'  nngiens  non  sainten  " 
Cluoaas  ^IwIipSm  da  taunt  dalet, 

Che  noass  cuors  quasi  s'algoainten 
Per  amm'  e  per  affet. 

Sdi'nn  oolomb  eis  dla  prisa 

Innosainta  sch  on  acp4 
Eis  miviglia,  eis  bendisa 

Eis  per  amur,  eis  pnra  f4. 

Taunt  ardcinte  eis  sia  ogliseda 
E  taunt  tener  eis  sien  cour, 

Scha  Weinsberg  fius  assedigda 
Ella  gniss  a  m*  portar  our. 


I  love  a  httle  rustic  beauty. 

And  dearly  lovos  this  bcautv  me  ; 

In  the  whole  world  there  is  no  maiden 
Can  give  me  half  such  joy  as  she. 

We  live  always  in  sweet  oommanion. 
In  smiles  and  gladnesa  of  the  heart. 

We  know  no  hour  of  gloom  or  sorrow. 
Bat  that  sad  hoar  whidi  bids  us  part 

Our  minds  are  one,  our  hopes  and  wishes. 
What  please  me  gives  ner  delight. 

We  have  no  little  t^  or  poatings ; 
All  these  long  sfaioe  have  ta'en  their  flight. 

*  The  Bansoadi  laagoaga  it  a  dialect  of  the  1>iol. 
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This  charming  girl  is  fond  of  doQcing  ; 

And  1  love  dancing  for  her  sake, 
Tlw  nst  behold  lu       with  envy. 

When  in  the  sett  our  place  we  take. 

If  e'er  1  meet  some  other  partner, 
Oa  me  her  charming  eyei  atiU  ahine. 

No  other  wms  her  glance  of  beauty. 
Shell  dasp  no  oSier  hand  than  mine. 

When  all  cb^  hands,  and  dance  »  over, 
I  ran  at  once  to  her  dear  dde>  ^ 

Not  merely  down  the  stepe  escorting, 
Bat  her  iweet  footsteps  homeward  guide. 

How  fweetly,  gently,  then  conversing. 
We  pass  the  moonlit  hours  away. 

Our  hearts  grow  one  in  fond  at ection 
Love  warming  all  we  think  and  say. 

No  dove  b  seller  than  this  maiden. 

No  lamb  more  innocent,  I  ween. 
Playful  and  kind,  religious,  beauteous. 
No  lovelier  virgin  e'er  was  seen. 

Her  eyes  are  bright  and  full  of  coorage. 

Her  heart  is  mine  so  faithfully, 
K  Weinsberg  were  in  mortal  danger 
^  She'd  run  to  save,  or  die  with  me. 

£.  Kbnsalt 
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THEATRES. 

Tub  Opbba  still  at  its  Zenith. 

Her  BCajesty's  Theatre  ocmtiiiues  the  centre  of  attnctkm  to  the  whole 

fashion  of  T^ondon  :  the  excitement  created  l)y  tlie  Burpapsinjj  merit  of 
Jenny  Linci  has  no  abated,  and  ever\'  night  of  her  performance  the 

house  is  invaded  by  a  multitude — by  a  perfect  mass  of  admirers.  Never  did 
singer  before  make  impresaion  like  liiu.  The  name,  and  llie  fame  of  Jenny 
Lind  form  the  topic  of  oonvenation  imivenally,  onoeamngly.  Eadi  new 
character  she  impersonates  is  another  triumph  :  each  repetition  adds  freah 
laurels  to  that  crown  of  harmony  which  now  beionir?  to  her  alone,  "  La 
Figlia  del  Rcgfjiineuto,"  "  La  ISonnambula,"  "  Nornia,  "  iire  rcj)eatcd  again 
and  again  amid  enthusiasm  and  delight.  So  complete  is  the  excellence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  as  the  heroine  in  each  of  these  operas,  that  it  becomes  impos- 
nble  to  give  the  preference  to  any  one  of  them.  "  Norma,'*  conaideriDg  the 
difficulty  she  had  to  contend  with,  is  perhapa  the  greatest  wonder  she  haa 
adueved.  The  first  night  of  her  acting  Norma  was  distinguished  by  a  state 
visit  from  the  Queen.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion  for  her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
The  aspect  of  the  house  was  magnificent.  The  Royal  box,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  was  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  fringed  with  gold ;  the  decorations 
extended  to  the  bozea  on  the  right  and  left,  which  held  the  ladiea  and  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  suite.  Two  yeomen,  according  to  aniaent  custom,  atood  on 
the  stage  in  front  of  the  regal  presence.  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert, 
who  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  arrived  exactly  at  eight  o'clock,  which  was 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  national  anthem.  The  brilliant 
assemblage  in  the  boxes,  the  richness  of  the  dresses,  the  abundance  of 
jeweb  worn  by  the  fair  visitors,  produced  a  auperb  spectacle  when  the  whole 
company  roae.  Nor  waa  the  enthnaiaam  kaa  than  the  splendour.  Aoda- 
mationa  were  uttered  on  all  sides,  and  handkerchiefr  were  waved  in  all  direc- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  anthem. 

The  peculiarity  in  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind's  Norma  is,  that  she  makes 
the  fiercer  features  of  the  character  less  prominent  than  her  predecessors, 
but  the  portions  that  illustrate  the  tender  affections  much  more  so.  Norma 
may  he  interpreted  two  ways.  The  jealous  rage  into  which  ahe  breaks  when 
she  discovers  that  Adalgisa  is  the  object  of  Pol]io*s  love,  the  fipeniy  vdiicfa 
tempts  her  to  kill  her  children,  may  be  so  hrooght  forward  that  the  tmSame 
nature  is  almost  forgotten,  and  still  a  ven,'  fine  impressive  performance  may 
be  the  result,  But  Norma,  in  spite  of  her  violence,  is  a  tender  mother  and 
an  affectionate  daughter ;  her  last  wish  before  death  is  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
folher.  and ohtainlus  proause  to  protect  her  children.  These  are  the  pecu- 
liaiitiea  which  Jenny  Lind  aeixes,  and  hence  the  great  delicacy  of  her  read- 
ing. She  gives  the  Celtic  priestess  a  deep  impress  of  moumfulness,  she 
makes  one  think  rather  of  the  pain  she  is  forced  to  endure  than  of  the  im- 
placable resentment  ehe  harbours.  Nothing  could  be  more  deeply  sorrowful 
than  the  "  Qual  cor  tradisti"  in  the  finale, — ^it  is  the  perfection  of  intense  re- 
proach. The  by-play  throughout  is  most  refined, — a  by-play  ail  illustrative  of 
the  aofter  treatment  of  the  character. 

It  ta  of  course  unnecessary  to  descant  on  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind  in 
Norma,  for  that  is  perfection  past  description.  Her  voice  in*'  Casta  Diva'* 
"  Deh  1  con  te"  "  Si  fino"  £slls  upon  enraptured  ears. 
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'  like  the  sweet  south 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violett 
Stealing  and  giving  miour. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Figlia  del  Reggimento,"  the  g^raceful  walk 
so  military,  and  withal  so  feminine — the  completely  natural  air,  make  .lenny 
Lind'a  "  Alaria  "  one  of  the  most  charming  exhibitions  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  Swednh  ain  whidi  MadenKnaeDe  iSid  first  sung  in  private  at  Bucking- 
ham Maoe^andtliaiiiitrodiioed  in  piihlic,ei]i^  Themdo- 
dies  themsdves  are  of  a  singuitf  diaractcr,  constantly  awakening  the 
reminiscence  of  other  national  airs,  and  as  constantly  causing  the  re- 
miniscence to  fade  away.  Now  they  seem  to  touch  the  old  Eughsh  ballad, 
and  now  to  border  on  Swiss  peculiorism.  Simplicity  is  not  their  character- 
istic ;  they  are  marked  by  diiHcult  intervals— the  key  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  they  have  less  of  the  tone  form  than  most  compositions  of  the  popalar 
dass.  The  melancholy  and  the  joyous  strangdy  intermix,  the  pathetic  and 
tiie  coq^ietidL  balance  each  other,  so  that  one  scarcely  knows  which  pre- 
dominates. But  the  charm  is  not  so  much  in  the  airs  as  in  Mademoiselle 
Jenny  Lind  s  manner  of  singing  them.  This  is  distinguished  by  exquisite 
naivete.  She  sports  heedlessly  with  the  melody,  and  thus  gives  it  the  effect 
of  playful  spontaaeoasnesi.  A  sort  cf  winning  U^ht-heart^bieas  oontmoally 
displays  itsdf,  and  prodocca  tiie  dfeet  of  true  exhiiiratioii. 

The  Ballet  department  of  her  Majesty's  Theatre  is  nour  tminently  filled : 
there  are  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  Rosati,  and  Cerito,  the  three  appearing'  night  after 
night.  At  any  other  time  their  combined  attraction  would  have  been  all  in 
all  sufficient,  but  now,  though  diey  are  as  perfect  as  ever  ;  though  inojjera,  too 
the  glorious  tones  of  Lablache  reverberate  in  their  full  pomp,  and  the  sweet 
notes  of  Gardoni  speak  in  exquisite  mdody,  yet  thonc^t  or  talk  is  but  of 
Jenny  lind — of  Jenny  Lind  alone,  the  mirivaUed,  the  nnapproadiable.  That 
worthy  and  quaint  old  poet  Geoffrey  Chancer  tells  us,  in  a  ballad,  how  he 
forsook  his  bed  to  listen  to  the  nightingale,  and  how  enraptured  he  waa : 

I  beard  in  the  ne.xt  bush  beside 

A  nightingale  so  lustily  sins. 

That  with  ber  dere  voice  she  made  ring 

Thnmgh  aU  Ae  gssene  wood  wide. 

All  London  seems  now  to  follow  tiie  hard's  example.  Repose  is  forgotten 
the  sole  consideration  is  the  ecstasy  produced  hy  the  dere  vcnoe  of  the 
nightingale  of  London. 

Tn  Fanvoa  Tbsatu. 

Monsieur  Boufl'e,  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  France  is  now  performing 

at  the  St.  James  s  Theatre.  His  Gamin  dc  Paris,  his  MiM  Perrin.  and  his 
miser  in  "  I>a  Fillc  de  I'Avarc  "  di5])lay  tak  nt  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Wit  and  pathos,  rccklessne?s  and  hard-hcurtcdncss — virtue  and  vice  are 
ahke  vividly,  powerfully  true,  with  this  udnurable  comedian.  There  is  also 
here  a  Mademoiielle  Doverger,  an  actress  of  the  Uvely  school,  who  might 
he  equally  put  finrward  as  a  modd  of  exoeUence  in  her  pleasant,  and  fosd- 
nating  department  of  the  histrionic  art  The  greatest  value  of  the  St 
James's  Theatre  i<  that  it  produces  in  rapid  and  rich  succession,  upon  one 
stage,  actors  and  actresses  who,  even  in  Paris,  ran  be  only  seen  hv  going  to 
a  dozen  diflerent  theatres.  We  have  here  the  very  cream  of  the  drama  of 
Fkanoe.  An  announcement  states  that .  the  season  is  to  conclude  with  the 
appearance  of  Rachel— that  brightest  of  all  Gallia*s  constdlations. 
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MsMoiRS  or  ViicoimTBtt  Sumpoh,  MisTSStt  of  tbb  Robbs  to  Qubbh 
Cakolinb/  Consort  of  Gborgb  IL  ;  indadrng  letters  from  the  most 
celebrated  peiBQiiB  of  her  time :  now  first  published  from  the  originals, 
by  Mit'i.  TnoMPRov,  author  of  "  Tlic  Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough," 
"Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII."  la  two  volumes.  Henry  Col- 
bum,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  1847. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  able  historical  memoirs  already 
published  by  Mrs.  Tboropson.  Among  the  past  Queens  consort  or  regnant 
of  Enghmd,  few  rank  hifrher  than  Caroline  wife  of  George  II.  To  her  wise 
influence,  and  active  administration,  the  house  of  Hanover  owes  not  a  httle 
its  pennanent  eetahliahment  on  fhe  throne  of  this  coontry :  her  sagacity 
protected  Uie  new  dynasty  from  its  enemies,  and  her  amiability  first  BMide 
it  agreeable  to  the  people.  Inc^  c  ( d .  from  the  accession  of  her  wdl  dUsposed  bat 
lethargic  hus])and,  to  the  period  of  her  own  death,  the  government  was  more 
or  lc98  continiinlly  confided  to  her  controul.  'Hie  history  of  such  a  princess 
must  therefore  prove  of  more  than  common  interest,  and  especially  so,  when 
given  in  the  memoirs  of  a  person  so  closely  attached  to  her  person  and  for* 
tones  as  her  favoorite,  the  Visooontess  Sundon  is  known  to  have  been. 
But  we  had  better  refer  to  Mrs*  Thompson's  own  acooont  of  this  book  in 
herprefooe:  it  rons  as  follows : 

"The  materials  of  this  woik  are  supplied,  chiefly,  from  a  Colleetioii  of  Autograph 

Letters  addressed  to  Charlottb  Clayton,  Viscountess  Sundon.  This 
Lady  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  our  first  Hanoverian  Sovereign,  being  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber,  and  eventually  Mistress  of  the  Kobes,  to  Caroline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Qneen-Consoit  of  George  the  Second.  Lsdy  Sundon,  lonj^ 
before  her  husband's  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  and  whilst  she  retained  the  appella- 
tion by  wliich  she  is  mentioned  in  much  of  the  correspondence  of  the  day — that  of 
Mrs.  Clavton — attained  such  a  decree  of  influence  over  her  Ko^'ai  Mistress,  as 
perhaps  had  hardly  ever  been  enjoved  by  any  female  fiiToorite  since  the  days  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Msrlbmrough.  ft  is  not  8nr])rising,  therefore,  that  the  Letters 
given  in  the  present  Work  should  eontnin  apjilieations  from  individuals  of  every 
rank  and  profession.  Mor  where  the  higher  orders  among  her  own  sex  backwaril 
in  soheiting  her  aid,  or  in  eonrting^bot  seldom  widiout  a  selfish  motive— ter 
Ngard." 

Mrs.  Thompson  thus  describes  Queen  Caroline. 

"  From  her  earliest  connexion  with  the  Hanoverian  family,  Caroline  had  been 
resolved  to  govern  the  Prince  to  whom  she  was  affianced,  in  an  ill  assorted  union, 
with  a  gentle  but  firm  hand.  Independently  of  her  powetftd  understanding,  her 
personal  advantages  tended  to  ensure  this  objert.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  extremely  handsome  ;  urn!,  even  after  the  ravages  of  the  smalUpox, 
which  occurred  shortly  afterwards^  retanied  a  eountenance  replete  with  animation, 
ezbibitiDg,  at  will,  either  mildness  or  majesty;  'and  her  penetrating  eyes,'  ob- 
serves one  who  had  often  gazed  upon  her,*  '  expressed  whatever  she  had  a  mind 
they  should.'  Her  voiee  was  melodiousi  her  hands  were  beautifully  formed^  and 
her  actions  were  graceful. 

\Horace  Walpolc. 
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"These  channs  were  oontiiuially  aeknowle<l<rc(l.  and  extolled,  bv  the  jjross  nnd 
illiterate  monarchy  who  eoultl  admire  the  heHuty  of  her  form,  and  delight  in  her 
pemiMl  advuita^,  bat  who  wm  wholly  incapable  of  appvedatbg  her  Im  of 
letters^  wUdi  he  discouraf^d,  or  her  generoaity,  wUeh  he  oppoaed,  while  ionmg 
her  to  bear  the  odimn  of  his  avarice. 

"  The  extreme  devotion  of  the  Queen  to  her  consort  has  been  by  &ome  ascribed 
to  ambitioiu — to  the  lofe  of  aaiunilaiii^  ;  others,  more  amiable,  have  ventiiiwl  to 
conple  it  with  afibetion.  If  we  may  give  entire  cre<Iit  to  the  religious  sentiments 
of  Carolme,  we  may  set  it  down  as  the  effect  of  a  stron^j  sense  of  duty  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  less  cogent  motive  could  have  actuated  a 
woman,  during  the  course  of  an  union  of  thirty  years,  to  an  incessant  sacriflee  of 
self-will,  to  the  most  differential  respect,  the  most  entire  aequieseenee,  than  a  eon- 
viction  that  such  sacrifices  were  required  by  her  nuptial  bonds.  '  Her  eliildren,' 
she  declared,  '  were  not  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  her,  compared  with  him  /  and  she 
marked  these  extreme  notions  of  duty  on  her  death-bedf.** 

The  opera  in  those  days,  as  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  royalty.  Then,  as  now,  the  cabals  of  the  musical  world  were 
apt  to  mcyve  fhe  whole  orb  of  fashion. 

*'  The  following  letter,"  says  Mrs.  Thompson, "  contains  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  times,  in  its  refinence  to  the  eommotion  whidi  occurred  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
when  the  Frincesa  Amelia  happened  to  he  present.  Hie  object  of  puUic  dis- 
approbation was  Siffnora  Cuzzoni ;  hut  that  favourite  sincjer  having  a  powerful 
body  of.  friends  in  the  house,  a  struggle  took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
which  eanaed  the  greater  part  of  the  performance  to  be  in  'inexplicable  dumb 
show.'  Thia  letter  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  participation  of  the  most 
illustrious  pcrsonac^cs  of  the  realm  in  the  cabals  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which  had 
not  then  been  introduced  more  than  half  a  century  into  England. 

ooumtb88  op  pbmbrokk  to  mrs.  clayton. 

*'Dbar  Madam, 

**  I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  trouble  I  am  going  to  give  you,  having  al- 
ways found  you  on  every  occasion  most  obliging.    Wliat  I  have  to  desire  is,  that 
if  you  find  a  convenient  opportunity,  I  wish  you  wouUl  be  so  jgood  as  to  tell  her 
Bf^ral  Highness,  that  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  Cuznmi  is  m  the  utmost  con> 
eern  for  what  happened  last  Tuesday  at  the  Opera,  in  the  Princess  Amelia's  pre- 
sence ;  but  to  snow  tlu  ir  innocence  of  the  disrespect  which  was  shown  to  her 
liighness,  I  beg  you  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  Cuzzoni  had  been 
pubUdy  told,  to  complete  her  disgrace,  she  waa  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage  on 
Tuesday  ;  she  was  in  such  concern  at  this,  that  she  had  a  great  mind  not  to  sinL', 
but  I,  without  knowing  anytliing  that  the  Princess  Amelia  would  honour  the 
Opera  with  her  presence,  positively  ordered  her  not  to  quit  the  stage,  but  let  them 
do  what  they  would :  though  not  heard,  to  sing  on,  and  not  to  go  off  tUl  it  was 
proper;  and  she  owns  now  that  if  she  had  not  had  that  order  she  would  have 
quitted  the  stage  when  they  cat- called  her  to  such  a  degree  in  one  song,  that  she 
was  not  beard  one  note,  which  provoked  the  jieoplu  that  like  her  so  much,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  get  the  better  of  their  resentment,  but  would  not  suffer  the 
Faustina  to  speak  afterwards.    I  hope  her  Royal  Highness  would  not  disapprove 
of  any  one  preventing  the  Cuzzoni'a  being  hissed  off  the  stage  ;  but  I  am  in  great 
concern  they  did  not  suffer  anything  to  have  happened  to  her,  rather  than  to  have 
fhOed  in  the  high  respect  every  one  ought  to  pay  to  m  Princess  of  her  Royal 
Highnesa's  fiunily  ;  but  as  they  were  not  die  aggreasora,  I  hope  that  may  in  some 
measure  excuse  them. 

"  Another  thing  I  beg  you  wouUl  say  is,  that  I,  having  happened  to  say  that 
the  Directors  would  have  m  message  from  the  King,  and  that  her  Royal  Ilighnesft 
.  had  told  me  that  his  Majesty  had  said  to  her,  that  if  they  dismissed  Cuzzoni  they 
should  not  have  the  honour  of  his  presence,  or  what  he  was  pleased  to  allow  theiu 
some  of  the  Directors  have  thought  fit  to  say  that  they  neither  should  have  a 
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message  from  the  King,  und  that  he  did  not  say  what  her  Royal  Highness  did 
me  the  honour  to  tell  me  he  did.  I  inoet  humbly  Hk  her  Royal  Hi^toeae'e  par- 
don for  (U  siring  the  Duke  of  Rutland  (who  is  one  of  the  chief  amongst  them  for 
Cuzzoni  )  to  do  himself  the  honour  to  sneak  of  it  to  her  Royal  Ilighnoss.  and  hear 
what  she  would  be  so  gracious  to  tell  oim.  They  have  had  also  a  messajse  from 
the  King,  in  m  letter  from  Hr.  Fahriee,  which  they  have  the  inaoleiaee  Co  diniit^ 
except  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Albemarle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Penderjcraas.  Lady 
Wjilsinirliam  having  desired  me  to  let  her  know  how  this  nfFair  went,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  her  this  morning,  and,  at  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  desire,  have  acnt  an 
aoeount  of  what  was  done  at  the  Board*  for  her  to  give  hie  Maiesty. 

As  I  have  interested  myiglf  for  tfhw  poor  woman,  so  I  will  not  leave  anything 
undone  that  may  justify  her;  and  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ^tate  this  affair 
to  her  Royal  Uighness,  whom  I  hope  will  still  continue  her  most  gracious  pcotec- 
taoB  to  her«  I  luU  be  moat  eztremely  obhged  to  you,  that  am, 

Dmt  Madiam, 
With  the  most  sincere  friendship^ 
Your  most  affectionate 

humble  lerfant, 

IL  PmBBOKS. 

Tbeae  memoirs  of  Lady  Sundon  contaiii  indeed  a  perfect  fund  of  historical 
amoaement 
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BIRTHS,  MilRRIAQBS,.  AND  DlfiATHS* 

« 


•tGHMM  Houic 


1.  of 


Adams,  Mn.  wife  of  tiM 

of  a  dau.  29th  May. 
Alexander,  Mr*.  Robert, of  • 

Terracr,  llth  June. 
Allen,  Mn.  wife  of 

son,  gth  Juoe. 
Andcmoa,  Mm.  lli|jOV»  «f  ft  MB,  «t  GtUkOB,  Srth 

May. 

Arkwright,  Mn.  wife  of  Alfred  Arkwright.  Esq.  of  a 
dau.  at  Workswortb,  co.  Derby,  0th  June. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Rer.  John  Bacon,  of  a  son, 
«t  Lamboume.  WoodUiidi,  Barka,  ilat  May. 

Bas|iU§f ,  Mn.  John,  of  m  oon,  tt  IwMook  Square, 

lIlhiMM. 

Bailli^  flott.  Mn*  BoMjr,  of  •  ibn.  lot  Jmo. 
Barlow,  Mrs.  W.  H.  «f  a  ion,  at  Derby,  39th  Af ay. 
Barton,  Mrs.  Daniel,  of  a  son,  at  Edinburgh,  29tb 
May. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Sj  ilney  Smith,  of  a  ton,  at  Regent's  Park 

Terrace,  28th  May. 
Bennett.  Mr«.  W'm.  ^>teilldale,  of  a  son,  llth  June. 
BenthaU,  .Mrs.  John,  of  adMI*  tt  FWM«tl  House, 

Tori{uay,  X6tii  May. 
Berkeley,  Ifn.  OOH^M  RovUnd,  of  ft  OOB,  SOth 

Maj. 

BOTfr,  Mn.  B.  J.,  of  •  Mm,  at  Wobani  Bqomn,  Snd 

Bino,  Mrs.  nife  of  Jok»  Wgia,  Kaq.  H.  M.  8th 

BoM.  of  ft  dan.  at  PoOM,  SM  Apitt* 
BniSwftlto,  Mn.  Bobt  of  a  daa.  at  Kondal,  6th 

June. 

Bright,  Mrs.  wife  <rf  James  Bright,  Esq.  M.  D.  of  • 

dau.  27th  May. 
Browell,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Uev.  Jiiiuci  Hroweli,  .M.  A. 

of  a  dau.  I6i)i  June. 
Brown,  Mrs.  wife  of  K.  Brown,  K«<j.  M.I),  of  a  dan. 

at  Kevernallt,  near  I.ynu-ik'tui;,  -icith  Ma). 
Bryant,  Mrs.  (»eorge,  at  Park  ■^tl  ect,  Islington,  of 

a  »on,  1st  June. 
Buckle,  Mr«.wid(jw  of  Cupt.  KJniund  Mucklc,  Bengal 

Art.  of  a  H'ln,  :ird  June. 
Calland,  Mrs.  John  Forbea,  of  ft  daa.  at  Paiti,  96tb 

May. 

Charieria,  i^df  Anno,  of  a  aoa,  lad  luM. 
Chartsn,  Mn.  Muor,  of  ft  daa.  at  Fftdoa,  IMh 
May. 

Clarke,  Mn.  W.  Onj,  of  a  da«.  at  Tours,  loth 
June. 

Cliff,  Mrs.  William,  of  a  dau.  at  Bromi'ton,  I6th 
June. 

Cosaer,  Mr».wife  of  the  Kc?.W.  M.  totser,  of  a  son, 

at  Ticliticlil.  30th  -May. 
Crosse,  Mrs.  Kihsuni  Wilson,  of  a  dau.  at  Torring- 

ton  Square, 'itu!  .lunu 
Crotthwaite,  jlr*.  «ife  of  the  Ilev.  J.  C.  Crosth- 

waite,  of  a  <laii.  Unl  Jut;c. 
De  ia  Motte,  Mr«.  wife  of  Edward  De  la  MotU,  nf 

the  Boyal  Miliiaqr  CoUofO,  Saadbftist,  of  a 

daa.  SlalaMay. 
Dougba,  Mn.  wife  of  dia  Bov.  AloBaadar  Doaglas, 

of  a  000,  at  Hailaj'StNot,  iSth  Juno. 
Dewae,  tbo  Viaeoaatcoa,  of  a  oon,  iSIb  Jiiao. 
Drew,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  Incum- 
bent of  old  i^t.  Paucras,  of  a  aoo,  I3ih  June. 


Ob  Bnisson,  Mra.  Jwmm,  «f  WaadMoMk,  af  ft 

dau.  1st  June. 
Kliii.   2Irs.  wife  of  the  Rer.  Robt.  Stephenson 
Kilii,  M.  A.  of  a  dau.  at  Copenhagan,  30lh  May. 

h!«ilaik',  Mrs.  Cltnicnt,  nf  a  dau.  2!»th  May. 

Faruu  r,  iMri.  W .  V.  G.  of  a  son,  at  Nonsueh  Park, 

.Surrey,  "iSth  May. 
Fennell,  Mrs.  Edwtn,  of  a  dau.  at  Wimbledon,  S5th 

May. 

Frost,  Mrs.  wife  of  Andrew  HoUiogwortb  Fraot, 

Esq.  M.  A.  of  a  son,  8th  June. 
Gibemo.  Mn.  Goocg^  of  ft  daa.  at  Bp«on,7lll  Joao. 
Gipps,  Mn.  H.  P.  of  a  aoa,  at  ' 


Gaddaid.  Ifaa.  OoorfO  B.  of  ft  ( 
4tliJaB0. 

Ooddeo,  Mra.  of  Watford,  HerU,  of  a  daa.  flat 

May. 

Godley,  Mrs.  .luhn  Uubsrt,  of  a  son,  at  Portmar 

Square,  17th  June. 
Grahnm,  Mrs.  Wra.  of  a  dau.  at  Cattle  Milk,  CO. 

Lanark,  (ith  June. 
Uranet,  Mrs.  Captain,  of  a  son,  S6th  May. 
Gruner,  Mrs.  Loalo,  of  ft  daa.  at  Ittanf  Sqaan^ 

31st  May. 

Heathcutc,  Mn.  Praneia,  of  a  dnu.  20th  Mnr. 
Herring,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Rer.  W.  Ilarrcy  llerriag, 

of  a  son,  Ath  June. 
Inchbaid.  Mn.  Robart,  of  a  dau.  at  WeatWidilUHa, 

Kent,  ISth  Juae. 
JackooB,  Mn.  J.  D.  of  ft  aoa,  at  '< 

9th  Jane. 

.lackson,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Jaekioa, 
tor  of  .St.  James',  of  a  dau.  20th  May. 

Kerry,  Counteia  of,  of  a  dau.  'iTtti  .'May. 

KinKlakp.  Mro.  Sirjeant,  of  a  dau.  at  Katon  .*>(|usre, 
I5th  .1  uike. 

Kinlock,  .Mr*,  wife  of  J. iJ.  Kinlock,  of  Kair,  of  a 

dau.  3rd*June. 
Laurie.  Mrs.  John,  of  a  son.  at  Hyde  i'ark-pleec, 

31  It  May. 
Lyttleton,  Lady,  of  a  son.  12th  June. 
Mae  Lcod,  wifs  of  Capt.  Normau  Mac  Lcod,  Ikn- 

■al  Eofineera,  of  a  dau.  at  South  Crescent,  Bed- 

Kiffd>M|aai«. 

Maiorilwaki,  Mn.  Bdtrari,  joa.  of  a  bob,  ISth 


vlHIVo 

Marston,  Mrs.  Tbomao,  of  a  OOB,  at  AnptiiUI 

Square.  tnd_Jaae.  _ 

of  ft  BOB, 


Mariin.  Mrs.  Wm.  ot  Bfdft  Park 

20th  May. 

Mra.  Henry,  of  a  son,  'iMi  M.iy. 
Oakcs,  .Mrs.   Col.   U.  M.  of  a  «on,  at  Dineliam 

Lod(fp,  Norfolk,  6th  Jutie. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  ».ife  of  J.    H  Oliver,  K»q  M.H.  ofa 

son,  at  Keunmgton.  10th  June. 
Pcake,  Jlrs.  Robert  William,  of  Lleweny  House, 

New  Finchley  Road,  of  a  dau.  28lh  Mar. 
Felly,  Mrs.   Albert,  of  a  son,  at  Walihamstcw, 

2mh  Mar. 

Philltpa,  Mrs.  Robert,  ofa  dau.  at  Glour<^ster  Villa, 

Bcgent'a  Park,  lotb  June. 
Place,  Mra.  F.  W.  of  a  dau.  at  Dollu,  East  ladioa, 

IWh  Avril. 
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|{4v*|.ii«.,n,  Mr«.  wife  of  ll.e  Ur*   Hegrf;c  itawlin- 

■oii,  <jf  H  diiu.  at  Mi-rtciM.  7>ti  ^  "<■''- 
Rintl,  Mr*,  wife  of  Mulculm  M'NciU  Utod.  E»q. 

Ben.  Med.  E«t.  of  %  •oo,  at  Lucknow^IMb  Mueb. 
Rivert,  L»dT,  of  a  duu  Mtb  Ms}. 
Hobrruon,  lln.  «f  ft  Mtt.  AlbenBatlft*«lMrtt 

■mrland.  If n.  vlfi  «r  Oipt.  J.  U.  B«iilud.J.  N. 

of  ft  daii.  te4  JvBs- 
Boyt*.  Mra.  vib  «f  Dr.lloyl*.  PrafciOff  Klag*i  Ool- 

Jrge.  of  a  MM,  Mb  J«M. 

.^kliiiotu),  Mn.  JftmM,  of  a  ton,  at  Wftttrfoot,  Cam- 

lierlaiid,  1  lUb  .lunr 
.Saunder*,  Mrs.  Jubn,  of  a  ion,  at  Southend,  tnd 
une. 

Sharoe,  Mri.  John,  of  a  dau.  at  W'altham  Croai, 
loth  Junr. 

Sheppwd,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Hev.  \Vm.  Sbcppard,  of 
a  dau.  at  Florena  Court,  co.  Fcniian    VHth  Maj. 

Bkianer,  Mrs.  wife  of  Allan  Maclain  Skinner,  K*q. 
BarUter-at-Law,  of  a  dau.  at  Bnghton.  7th  June. 

Softrtt,  Mra.  M.  J.offtdfttt.  at  Fitsroy-Squre,  3rd 
June. 

Bpleer.  Mn.  Jahii  W.  a«e«h,  of  ft  daa.  u  Colh- 

non,  Mdi  H » . 
StilUell,  Mn.  Ardiv,  «f  ft  MB,  ftt  HiUiftfdsii, 

(kb  June. 

Sutherland,  Mn.  AlftlftB^W  Joka,  of  ft  MB,  Mb 

June. 

Swindell,  Mn.  J.  O.  offtdftft.  ftl  KUlMn  PkiMy, 
^  4th  June. 


I  .i\lijr  Mrt.  Janica,  of  Xleclilenburijfli  Square,  of  ft 

soil,  lo'li  .tunc. 
Taylor,  .Mm.  U'llbrabam,  i>f  a  •->n,  2; lit  May. 
Teakc,  Mr*.  Kol.t.  William,  of  l.lrwy  HftWft*  M«V 

Finchley  Koaii.  of  a  dau.  V^tli  Mar. 
Tickell.  Mr».  Maj  ir-df ti  ol  a  Jau  ilth  May. 
I'ltcoiub,  Mr».  wife  of  the   Hev.  J  T.  Tltcomb,  of 

a  dau.  at  Canibndge,  lOtli  June. 
Todd,  Mr>.  Juteph,  of  ft  dau.  at  Mooalej  Pack, 

Surrey,  3ad  June. 
Tufhiell,  Mn.  B.  Cafktaii.fl(aton,  I3tb  Jut. 
Turner.  Mra.wUe  of  tht  BOf.  Sydney  Tonar,  of  ft 

dau.  I  at  June. 
Turner,  lira.  Manball,  of  a  eoa,  at  Torringtoa  Sq. 

2yili  Mav. 

ryiui  I  1  Mr».  T.  O.  of  a  dau.  at  the  Fort,  Briatol, 

1  ./.li  .1  i.ne. 

I  inMii,  Mr*,  uife  of  W.  I'nwin,  Esq.  of  a  aoo,  at 
I'utm-y,  titb  June. 

Vardy.  Mr«.  wife  of  tLe  llcr.  Charlca  Fox  Vardy, 
51.  A.  of  a  d«u.  (ith  June. 

Weat,  Mra.  William  Thornton,  of  a  dau.  at  Clap- 
bam  Park,  «7th  May. 

Wtlloughby.  Mr*.  Cbarlea,  of  a  aon,  at  WoUatoft 
Rectory,  UthJaoe. 

Winkwortb.  Mn.  SUphoa,  of  ft  dftsu  ftt  PuiteMk 
Lodce,  BMIB.M1IM. 

Winter,  Mra  viliof  ChdUiWIfttcr,  Eeq.lftlftO^. 
00th  Regiment,  of  a  daa.  Itib  June. 

Wowi,  Laily  ^lary.  t  f  .i  ilau.  ^rth  May. 

Woodbouac,  Mrs!  ilcnry  U.  of  a  aoD,  lAtb  Juac 


A*(i.Hal'i,  Henry  [Keltall,  youngest  ton  of  the  laie 
John  Atpiuall,  Kan.,  of  Birkenhead,  to  Margaret, 
only  dauKliter  of  Jobft  HftHM— ,  Biq*»  of  ROCfc 
Ferry,  yih  June. 

Athill,  the  Rev.  William,  of  Hrandittone.hall, 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  Sub- Dean  of  the 
CoUegiftte  Church  of  Middlehiim,  in  York- 
•hire,  to  CftroUftO  Aadift  HftUtcd,  00I7  dftughtcr 
of  tbo  lata  Cftptrin  Joha  HalMid,  R.N.,  Sth 

JftDO* 

Bftiri.  Cbftrico  /.  Biq..  Ifttoof  Sbotta* to  BliiMi, 
Toungeat  daufrbter  of  Jobo  HftUdaj,  Baq.,  of  St. 

rrteraburffh,  llth  May. 
Banki,  Wi.tumi  .  Ksq  .   of  r.on'Ion,tO  Mko  Mftr- 

garet  Bauki,  ol  8>ieUtuii,  i.'.th  June. 
Blackeney,  John,  Eiq..  of  Hedfunl-nii* ,  to  Sarah, 

eldcit  daughter  of  Henry  Lauib,  E»<j.  of  Hawlcy, 

Kent,  10th  June. 
Blackbvrn,  Robert  B.,  K«q.,  iud  of  the  late  John 

Blackburn,  E*q.,  of  Killearn,  in  the  county  ot 

Stirling,  to  Francis  Georgioft,  youageet  daughter 

of  the  late  Rer.  Edward  I>««nif,  fOCtor  of  Bftin- 

bam,  in  Norfolk,  1 0th  Juno. 
BIftdon,  Bdwftfd,  Baq.,  of  Wftrwiek^aquare.  Ken- 

■ingtoo,  to  iMitift,  oMoit  dftftgbtor  of  Cborloe 

WhitiBg,  Ehq.,  of  Gfovo-ioftd,  BiisfeoB,  Itth 

Jnao. 

BKw,  Frodciiek.  Eaq.,  of  VanillO'bottM,  Gloaeot- 
tenhire,  youngeat  aon  of  the  late  Thomaa  Bliaa, 
Eaq.,  of  Heroe-hiH.  Surrey,  to  Caroline,  third 
daughter  of  the  t;it.-  "^jrimel  Charle*  Turner, 
Ecu.,  of  Child  Okcfurd,  lu  the  county  ot  Dorset, 
loth  June. 

Bloxam.  U'lbcrt  W  Uiani,  Esq.,  of  Uydc,  to  Henri- 
etta Louisa,  only  child  of  the  late  Henry  Lock, 
£a<|.,of  the  lion.  E.I.C.S.,  and  grauddaughlci 
of  the  lute  Vice  Admiral  Lodl,  of  Btjlftftds,  leie 
of  Wight,  lOlb  June. 

BoHuoTf  the  Bov.  R.  H.,  vicar  of  Boobon,  Den- 


hit^hshire,  to  Ellen.  daui:litcr  of  the  U||o  Jfths 
Wood,  Ksq.,  of  Worlhmg,  8th  June. 

Boyreniun, 'I  humas  Adolphus,  Esq.,  U.D-,  of  tbo 
Hun.  Company's  Bombay  Army,  to  Augoetft 
Marianne,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Pnadft 
Swinfen,  Esq.,  of  Lapley,  Stafford,  &lb  June. 

Bright,  John,  Esq.,  of  Rochdale,  M.P.,  tft 
Margant  Kliiabth,  oldoet  daagbior  of  tbo  lata 
WiiOHB  LoMhaBTBeq.,  baahw,  WdnioH,  i«k 
June. 

Brougbtoft,  Robott  Joba  Poccbor,  Biq.,  M.A., 
eldeat  eon  of  Robert  Bdwarda  Brougbton,  Esq., 
of  Melcombe-plaee,  to  Louisa    Diana,  eldeat 

dauKbtcr  of  Charles  Heaton  Elli*,  Kiq.,  of 
Harlcr-strcct  and  Wyddial-hall,  Herts,  3r<l  June. 

Br  nMK-,  Hrnry  J.,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington  aquare, 
Loniiuii,  Bur^eun,  (late  of  Hampton,  m  the 
r  .unty  uf  Worcester},  to  Kliiabelh,  younger 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Courher,  Esq.,  of 
Alfrick,  in  the  same  county,  %Sth,^ay. 

Burgesi,  Arthur  James,  eldest  son  of  John  Hartley 
Burgeaa,  Esq.,  of  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  to  Jaao^ 
youngest  daughter  of  the  hOo  Joba  slado,  Esq., 
of  Devises,  Wilta,  6tb  Jaa*. 

Bomil,  Walter  Wradbaan,  youngeet  eon  of  Sir 
Cbftrioa  Mocriek  Bamll,  of  Knepp  Caatlo,  ia  Ibt 
eoanty  of  tanw,  (•  Oorotbea.  joungeet  dau.  of 
the  Ror.  Jobs  Xonoi.  vicar  of  Boriey.oa-the>HUI, 
Rutlandshire,  lOih  June. 

Carrow,  John  Monson,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Rer.  Ki<liard  Carrow,  f)f  R«!d!and,  Glocester- 
shire,  to  Frances  Uertrude,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Broderip,  Esq.,  of  tho  Mftaor>bOBM^  GaftriBC* 
ton,  VOth  May. 

Can  !eild.  W.  Montgomerie  S.,  Enq.,  Lieut,  of  the 
(kith  Regiment,  son  of  ('apt.  James  Caulfeild, 
U.N.,  to  Dora  Jane,  daughter  of  Wm.  French, 
irf  Clooniquioe,  county  of  Koacocnmon,  oad  of 
PltswiUiftBMqBftn^  IHddia,  Biq.,  Stb  Jaat. 
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CkMBben.  Jowpbt  BmIm  of  the  B«ng«l  Ann*,  to 
Blarift.  ct  cleat  daof liter  of  tiM  B«v.  Sir  Jt>bn 
Page  WiHxl,  Hart..  lOCb  Jant. 

Clifford,  Charles.  K«q.,  «liMt  wtn  of  George  Clif- 
ford. E«q.,  of  Wydlffe-lull.  Yorkahirc,  to  Murr 
Ann,  third  dauj^htcr  of  Juhn  Hercf,  B«|.,  of 
llawtharri  hill,  Kcrkahirc,  13t!i  J.in. 

Cu«hr&ne,  Jjinca,  Ksi|,,  of  her  Mktjetty's  I^tli 
itefpment,  Co  Mary,  d.iat:Utcr  i>t  'riioiii  l^  (iih«oi. 
Brewer,  Eaq.,  of  ElM-lodnc,  I'luner,  Mi.idicsrx, 
•nd  PuriUuu-pUce,  Jeraey,  barnaier  al  Uw,  lotti 
Jooe. 

Collette.  Ileoiy,  Eoq.,  Capt.  67(h  Regiment,  eldeat 
aon  of  Iht  MiO^v  Ge^Mnl  Collette,  to 

Katlierine,  joqagMt  daughter  of  tbo  late  Ttaoa. 
Sharp,  Em|.,  Maacbeeter,  ttlh  Iby. 

Oolnao.  Oeiwge  A.  Eeq.,  jrovngart  OM  of  the 
late  W.  Coliaaa,  Beq..  of  SbhlefJ  to  MedfliieB 
Bleaaor  Lang.  Meooa  aorvinng  daughter  of  Or. 
Lanfr,  of  Beoford-aquare,  and  Newmtn-ttreet, 
(It!,  .hmc. 

tj  ikc,  the  Rer.  Win.,  15. A.,  fourth  aon  of  Thoa. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  ( i'jreiticld,  near  Mancheater,  tJ 
Kaiiny,  aecond  d-»ui<titi*r  of  the  lafe  Rev.  G.  J. 
H.ii:xitt.  of  Bury  St.  K  iunina"^.  -Tth  May. 

Cope.  Charles  Rogcra,  Esq.,  of  Harbnurae,  Staf- 
furdahirc,  to  .Sarah  Ann,  eldeat  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Rickarda.  ¥.%'{.,  l6(h  June. 

Couain,  the  Iter.  Wm.,  of  the  Preabyteriaa  Church, 
Cbelaea,  to  Aune  Uoea,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Koaa  Cundell.  Eaq.,  U.D.,  ISth  June. 

Cvoalej,  Beiyamta  Charlee,  only  aon  of  he  late 
BeiganiiB  Aah«ard  Oraelej,  Eaq.,  of  Great 
Jamee«elf«el,  Bedford-row,  to  Mary  Ann,  third 
daughter  of  John  Moontfleld.  E«q.,  of  Great 
Coram  at rc^t,  Russell-iqaare,  I5th  Junr. 

Curry,  Capt.  Doug^laa,  U.S.,  aon  of  Vice  .\iliairal 
i^urry,  C  I).,  to  LlizabuCh,  second  daughter  of 
K  Iward  CAstlenjan.  E**).,  of  Allandale-h  jsae, 
Wi  nhoriie,  ixud  i<{  Clicltle,  Uor^^et.  loth  Jun^'. 

|.).4l_v,  Owen,  E»q.,  axid  IJ.A.,  second  aon  ot 

die  late  E.  l>aly,  Eoj.,  of  M  irn^ugton-hal!, 
Wedtmeath,  Ireland,  to  Kmuia  Maiia,  yonngeat 
dati){btcr  uf  the  late  TUomae  Oldhaoiy  6m|'>  of 
Haltlleethy  St.  I'eter'a. 

Uundas,  Frederick,  Eaq.,  U.P..  son  of  the  late 
Uon.  Charlea  Lawrenee  aod  Lady  CaroUoe 

■  Djadaa.  to  Oiaea,  elJaet  daughter  of  Lady 
Utaeeaad  tho  tola  Sir  Ralph  Oora,  Bait.,  Snd 
Joae. 

Eito.i,  the  Rer.  Walter,  M.A.,  of  Mcrton  Colleire, 
Oxford,  to  laabella,  yoottgaat  daughter  of  G.  F. 
iJ.iiui,  Esq.,  ef  the  nToodrow,  Woraeetcnhirc, 

I  Uii  June. 

Kil wards,  James,  E«4i.,  :\r.I).,  to  Eliia  Ellen,  dau. 

of  the  late  Jonathan  Smith,  Eii<|..  Hth  June. 
Kverett,  Marveo,  youngoat  sou  i>i  ihc  iate  Wtn. 

Marren  Everett,  Esq.,  Herteabury,  Wiltahire,  to 

Maria,  ciilest  daughter  of  Mill  PoUatt.  E<m|., 

Plai«tow,  Eaacx,  15th  June. 
Fax,  the  Rev.  R.  i)tuie,  vounKcat  son  of  (ieorgi- 

TKHmaend  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Uunain.  to  Ura.  Rubt. 

Daf,  eldeat  dauguter  of  the  late  Rev.  W. 


youiigett  daughter  of  Thomas  Haigh,  E«q.,  of 
Colne  Bridpe-hoaae,  Hadderaflald,  Sod  Jium. 

Cttraewald,  Baroa  A..  Aida<do>GBaBp  to  his  Royal 
HighaoM  the  reigriinx  Duke  of  Brunawick,  to 
Annie  P^tor  Munro,  dauirhtef  of  the  late  Gene- 
ral Muiir  i,  Niisur  1   l^e,  CiicUenbain,  Ut  June. 

Granville,  the  K<-v.  t  .iiri,  to  Lady  Char1ott<*  .Mur- 
ray, aiater  ot  the  Duke  of  Athull,  10th  June. 

Grovcr,  f.iarlra  Ehret,  Esq.,  of  Hcincl  ll  iinp- 
stcid.  Hi  rtv,  to  Jane,  youngest  ({.lughtt-r  of  the 
lute  W'lu.  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  Maryland  pjint, 
Eaaex,  lat  June. 

Hallett,  Henry  llngbea,  Esq.,  of  Staple- Inn,' to 
Bridget  Ann,  second  daughter  of  Charlea  Wm. 
Hallett,  Esq.,  of  Surbiton-lodge,  KingatOD,  19tb 
June. 

Uarrie,  John  UoU  Walton,  Eaq.,  to  Ann,  relietof 
the  late  ThoiBaa  Martin  Coekaedge,  Esq.,  of  the 
The  Hilla.  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Itth  June. 

Henry,  Wm.  G.  P.,  Etq..  second  aon  of  Thomas 

Henry,  E«<j.,  ot  Hu^h-hiK,  Midil'-sei,  to 
Alice,  secotiil  d<tu^hter  uf  the  late  John  Home 
Scott,  Ksq.,  Hih  June. 

Hicks,  Wni.  .lohn,  Eiq.,  son  of  the  late  laeut.- 
Cul.  Jt)  n  Hicks,  Km)  ,  to  Katherine  Forhes, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Maj  ir-General  Uogf^, 
Bombay  Army,  lutb  June. 

Hilton,  the  Rev.  Henry  Uennie,  B.A.,  curate  of 
St  Margarctt's,  and  sun  of  the  Rev.  John  Hiltan, 
M.A.,  of  Star  Court,  Kent,  to  Anne  Jane,  elder 
daughtec  of  the  Rev.  Jemaun  U.tvtes,  M.  A.,  vicar 
of  St.  NichoLaa,  and  eonf rater  of  Wigatoa'a 
Hospital,  Leicester,  3rd  Jaae. 

Hutebings.  Hubert,  Esq.,  to  Oermldine  Laura, 
third  daughter  of  t.ady  ElisaAeih  Baker,  and 
aistor  of  Sir  KJ  v:<r.i  H.  Maker,  Bart.,  of  Raa- 

ston,  Dorset,  loth  June. 

Innes,  CapL-nn  G.,  Rival  Artillfry,  to  Frances 
Caroline  u  ulow  .>f  ihc'late  Uamiltoo  Gyll,  Eaq., 
and  daugiitL-r  of  -^tr  Johtt  Mocriif,  of  Stashope, 
Uart..  :trd  June. 

Jarrett.  Mr.  (in tilth,  fourth  son  of  J.  Jarrett.  Esa., 
Glaifryu  bouse,  Trawsfynydd,  to  ElisabetB, 
youngest  dau«(htcr  of  the  late  T.  Bowlaada, 
Llwyngwern,  Machynlleth,  3flih  Hay. 

Kelgour,  Wm.,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  aon  of  the  late 


ilaaeett,  of  N&wr.haU,  ia  tha  pwutj  of  SoAilk. 
9ih  Jane. 

Frere,  A.  K.,  Esq.,  LSent.  in  her  Majcaty'a  24tb 

Regiment,  to  Misa  Elisabeth  Palmer,  daughter 

of    Quartcrraasfcr  Jamea  PVlee,  of   the  ^OBie 

numienf,  1 1  th  Jan. 
Frost,  Ciija.  Mavnard,  Esq.,  of  La^lhr  ikc  (Jrovc, 

N  .Uing  Hill,  third  aon  of  the  late  K  iht.  Fru*t, 

E*q  ,  of  the  Hon.  E.I.C.S.,  to  Kinmu.  yonn^i*»t 
I   dau;;tiier  of  the  late  Jumca  Adaius,  Ktq.,  oj 

I'lau'ow,  Easex.  10th  June. 
Gale,  Robert  Leuke,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Tiiomas 

Ai^gUatus  Gale,  Esq.,  uf  Queeu-squa'c,  Blooms- 

h«irf,  Loodon,  to  Mary  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  ot 

Wm.  BadeKff,  Biq..  of  Amherat  lelaad,  igth 

Mtf,  , —  ^  ^     ,   _ 

Ontua,  George,  Esq.,  of  UuA  Radbam,  Berte,to    Esq.  of  Stratford,  oo.  Baaei,  to  Anne  Maria, 


aarabAnae,  eldest  sunriviog  daachtar  of  Thos 
SaoiBel  Mntt,  Ks<|.,  i>f  the  same  niaee.  May  79th. 
Gilsirap,  W'm.,  eldest  si>n  «f  Jo»e|di  (iilstrap,  Esq., 
of     Ncviark-.ai- ircut,    Nv>tis,     to  l-ilixabeth. 


Geo.  Kilgour,  Bsq.,  of  Wobum^nlaee, 
and  Baledrn,  Aberdeeoehire.  to  Jaaet  Lladaay^ 
dau.  of  the  late  Patrick  Sautb,  Esq.,  ef  Olaa* 

Kow,  lS:h  June. 
Kirk.  Rupert,  E*q,,  of  the  E.I.'  .s  ,  to  Eliribeth, 
eldeat  dauifhtcr  of  Ituberl  \\  .ijiu-rslcy,  Esq.,  of 
Stratfur  i-i,-r.-<  ri.  Kmn,  lit  June. 
Lamlor,  the  H«:v.  t  has-  W..  vicar  of  Wjchenford, 
Worcestershire,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter 
of  Wm.  Stanton,  Esq.,  of  Longbridgc-housc, 
Warwickibire,  8th  June. 
Lano,  Edward  W.,  Eso.,  adrocate,  to  Margaret 
Mary,  youn;;est  daughtw  Ot  tSb»  laM  Sir  WU. 
Drysilale,  of  Pitteuchar. 
Layurd,  Itcv.  C.  Clement,  vicar  of  Mayfleld,  Sta  - 
fordshira,  aoo  of  the  Be*.  B.  V.  Layard,  of 
t  tiingtoa,  Lloooloahife,  to  Barak,  ddeet  dau.  of 
the  late  S.  J.  Boom,  Baq.,  ef  StratAwd>|ra«iit 
Esses,  srd  Jane. 
Lendon,  Rev.  WllUam  Pcnry,  of  Monmouth,  to 
Elira,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  Withers, 
of  H.>(,Mi'>r,  Sussex,  Qth  Jun'  , 
.Madil.n,    I-cwis  P.,   Esq.  M.l)  ,  son  of  the  late 
Lewis  V.  -M,»dilfn,  Esq.  of  Citli'>n,  to        n,  re- 
lirt  of  Captain  Sir  Edward  .\stl>*y.  U.S.,  ul  M.iy- 
feldiMi,  Kent,  1  ith  June. 
Maxwell,  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  William  A.,  Hart.,  of 
Caldcrwood    Castle,  Lanarkshire,  to  Catherine 
Cameron,  relict  of  the  late  Captain  H.  I*.  Gill, 
of  the  5i>th  iir  Cin-en's  0.vn,  and  Hl'lli  daui{hter 
of  the  lite  Walter  Logan,  Esq.,  Edinburgh,  lAth 
June. 

tfeeeon,  Joha,  Seq.,  thini  eon  of  nuMiiaa  Meeeon, 


fourth  daughter  of  WiUiam  Vewell,  B«q.  of  PUi- 
stow,  in  the  same  county,  lat  Joae. 
Monypenny,R.T.O  Gybbon.  Esq..  eldest  son  ofT. 
Gjbbon  Moneypeniiyi  Bsq.  of  Hwie-buusc,  Kent, 
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t«  JUMt  PbiUip*,  eldrit  «la<iKhtcr  of  tlw  Ute 
liia«t.>Col.  Bornvy,  H.N.I..  Sud  Ju«tf. 
Mornn,  HcMT  C.  Rm..  Lieut.  In  the  Kiog'a  Drm- 
•rnon  Qmu&t,  to  dcAn*  Louiaa,  third  daafhter  of 
hr  EMt  Clsyton.BMt.  wf  H«ll-ptMt»  B«rk«. 

.  -  ... 

Nirolwn.  Sir  Fred.W.  E..  Bart.,  CaptunR.N.,  to 
Mury  riomciitin*  Marion.  onljdMgktir  of  JMBM 
r.-)ch,  K.q  .  M  P..  aOtlj  Majr. 

Nin  i,  l'hili(>  Put.  Eaq.,  ton  of  the  late  r«pt.  P.  P 
Nin<l,  lloa.  Kaat  India  Company'*  Service,  to 
Charlotte  Jolin»ton.  thiril  •uTAivuitr  <t  iui{hter  of 
thp  late  Major  .lohn  Maiiffliam.  U  M..  C)'h  .Iiine. 

Oakrley.  Hcnrv.  Lieut.  U.S..  filth  »on  of  the  late 
B«v.  Hefbert  Oak«ley.  L>.l)  .  of  Oakeley.  Salop 
to  Rmilj  Letitia.  third  daughter  of  the  late  Col. 
IVelawner.  R.A..  ond  nice*  of  Sir  WtUum  Saltu- 
bury  TreUwMy.  But.,  let  Jua: 

Palmer.  WUHmm  Jmm.  •■^•w  of  P«l»«r, 
Raq.  of  tka  Ckm,  UAmM,  to  Marjr  Spencer, 
daufhur  of  Robnt  OMbft  Walker,  Beq.  of 
Bedtorrl-tqutre.  0th  Jane. 

Park,  (  iui-  .lo^rph,  eldeat  llonofChul••F•rll.E•q• 
of  >i<Mit)urv-li<>u«e.  Doraet.  to 'Bllen  Uwy.  aecond 
Hau.  of  the'  Rev.  Charlea  Wirkxte  l  F.theUton.  of 
\Vici»»teil-h«ll.  Cheshire,  ai.  i  I  plvmc  Hcftory, 
Devon,  lAth  June. 

l^tieat  Auibroae,  eldeat  ion  or  VmhrM-c  P.ui.  nt, 
Bm|.  of  Gorton,  WilU,  to  Ili-nnetta  Suphia. 
youngeat  daughter  of  the  late  William  Wyndham, 
Keu.  of  Ointon  himae.  WtlU.  fttb  June. 

BawttmOQ.  Sir  CbrietophOT,  eldeat  aarrivinfc  aon  of 
John  RawHoaon,  Beq.  af  Wimpole  atreet.  to 
GaoiflMW  llMlajrMaiMl  danshtar  of  the  late 

atreet  and  Linc<iln'e>1ttBil7tk/aiiaw 
Reea.  William,  Eaq.  of  MeoB  VU^  Chelmafbrt, 
to  Km  ma  Jane,  daughter  of  Johlk  CuiW|  Eoq.  or 

Trr«illi->n,  Truro.  3rd  Juir-. 
Renny.  Capt.  'I  hoiu.i^,  ot  the  Bcntjal  Eogineen, 
eldeat  son  ot  Alcxamkr  Rcnnr  railyour,  Raq.  of 
Jiorrowfield,  Co.  Porfar.  to  Miaa  Isabella  E.  C. 
Atkinaon.  second  datighur  of  the  late  Adam 
Atkineon.  Eiq.  flf  LofboUle,  eo.  M«ltha»b«r- 
land.  9'h  June.  { 
Richmond,  Daniel,  Eaq.,  'urReon,  of  Paialer,  to 
Henrietta  FuUerton  H'Kinnnn.  daughter  of  Col. 
A.  F.  Richmond,  C.B..  Heaident  at  the  Court  of 
Ooda,  Lrtwkoow,  Beat  ladiea,  3nd  June. 
RiddaU,  John  Caife,  Eaq.  of  Melbourne.  Purt  Phi- 
Hp,  MM  af  the  oMfiaurataa  for  the  ool 


^  ...  — •  eolony,  third 

aM  of  the  lata  ThoBia  Blidall,  Baq.  of  Camiee- 
towD.  Roxburgh,  to  Anne,  aldeatdM.  of  Sidney 
Stephen.  Kaq.  Barriater  at  Law,  Uarbowne, 

Oct.  1846. 

Roharts.  Kcv.  Alfred,  only  bdh  of  W.  Robarts, 
Esq.  of  Buriiham,  Hucki,  to  Elija,  Glnvfr  Mo  irr, 
youngest  dau.  ot  the  late  Kev.  John  t'ciik(>tti 
Baee,  IntuBiWf  «f  GMrtbORMb  Torkabira.  and 
June. 

Robinson,  Cbarlea  Edward,  Esq..  lo  Mury.  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Hrowo  Ruaael.  ICaq.  of 
Streatbatn.  Murrey,  3d  June. 

Rj*f  Habart  Barnes,  ooly  son  of  Captain  George 
BnbtlC  Rye,  R.N.,  of  Bideford,  Devon,  to  Elixa, 
thlid  daofktv  of  Mr.  Oeorga  Daniel,  of  Caoon- 
Imry.  MA  M ^. 

Santi,  Chevalier  CiMyriM  to  Caralina  Owria, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  H.  fIttgMoa  Darlt, 
Bart.,  SIst  May. 

Scott,  John,  Esq.,  to  Isabella,  third  daughter  ofi 
the  late  Robert  Camodwaf  Eaq.  of  StiMtaar, 
Uttlloway,  .'>ih  May.  i 

Shoohridge,  T.  I!..  Kai)..  Craythorne  Houae,  Ten- 
dardeo.  to  Mia.  Hall,  widow  of  Jamea  lime  Ball, 


Eiq.,  late  of  the  India-bottso,  Md  of  Hora»<kill, 

Surrey.  I3th  June. 

Skrine.  Re*.  Wadham  Huntley,  aecond  son  of 
Henry  Skrine,  Kaq.  o(  Stubbmga  -  house,  co. 
Berks,  and  Warlcigh,  co.  Somerset,  to  Clara 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  MilU, 
Eaq.  of  Great  Baxham-hall,  Suffolk,  2;ih  May. 

Smith,  John  Eaq.  of  Bydorp-hooae,  HanweU,  to 
Emily,  only  surviving  daugbterof  thelalo Jaapor 
Palfrey,  Baq.  of  Floluu^  Warvtekahtae,  iMh 
June. 

Springett,  Robert,  F.*(].  of  Fincbeos,  Goodborat, 
Kent,  to  Looiaa.  daughter  uf  Robert  WatUna, 
Kaq.  cf  Aufru«ta  houae.  Worthing,  2'th  June. 

.Stevens,  Ilenry  K..  lo  FUrance  Matilda,  eldest 
diiughter  of  the  laie  Charlea  .SbanoOBt  Kaq.  of 
Dublin,  Barnatrr-at  law,  loth  June. 

Antton,  ThoDiaa  Kaq.,  Ii..-V..of  CaiuaCoUegO^OMI- 
bridge,  to  .M.4ry,  it  ird  daughter  of  the  lata  John 
Grace,  Ksq.  •>(  Whitby,  near  Chester,  Stb  Juoe. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Wiltian,  D.D  ,  laU  aentor  chaplam 
at  Madras,  to  Mia.  Wiljiama.  «-idow  of  the  Rev. 
U.cfaaid  WiUioMa,  prahoBdaiT  of  liocola.  and 
rector  of  Great  flooglitoa,  NorthMapteiifciw,  9d 
June. 

Thompson,  ThomaaKtrkby,  Esq.  of  lloekteBbW|tlH 

square  tn  Harriett  Alice,  only  daughter  of  the 
lair  J.  Tiiruer,  Esq.  uf  Ilam*house,  near  Cow- 
hndue,  GlamiT^raiisliire,  .'»tti  June. 
I  hriipp,  Hi  v.  Moruce  W..  H.A.,  uf  Kzeter  College. 
Otrord.  to  (ienrtiinaThereaa,  second  dangblvof 
Mr.  Pyle,  of  Hiirius  terrace,  12th  June. 

Tbuiiiur,  Hriiry  I^andor,  Eaq.  of  the  Bengal  Artil- 
lery. Ufficiating  Deputy  Surveyor  (General  of  ln> 
dia.  to  Ann  e  Charlotte,  eldest  dou.  of  OoolfO 
Gordon  Uarphcraoo,  Esq.,  8th  April. 

Tilt.  Edward  John,  Eaq.,  II.  D.,  of  10.  Norfolk 
streot,  Park  tana,  to  Dorothy  EmmM,  daufhiorof 
the  lata  J.  O.  Smhow,  Eaq  of  Ooaaaid  pbc» 
Essex.  t7tk  AfWiL 

Uniacke,  HeT.  Richard  John,  B.A.,  of  St.  AlbM*o 
Hali,  Oxford,  rector  of  Newport,  to  Ann  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Venerable  RobcWillia, 
1).U.,  Archdeacon  uf  Nova  Sr.iti  i,  ist  June. 

Wagstaff,  J.,  Kaq.,  of  Lulhui^ion,  uear  Hurton-on 
Trent,  to  Fanny,  fourth  daughtar  of  Joitt  lico» 
Esq.  East  Retford,  ;ir  i  June. 

Walker.  Henry,  son  of  Hrnry  Walker.  F.^n.  of 
ilampton-wii  k,  to  .Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  Jarncs 
Payne,  Esq..  lligh-strcet,  .Marvlebone.  'IJih  June. 

Wells,  Capt.  Francis  Charles,  oi  the  I5ib  Bomhs^ 
Native  Infsnirr,  to  Barbara  Emilia  Susanna, 
daachtarof  Rooert  Tburnbura,  Esq.  of  Alexan- 
dria, 11th  May. 

Wiekenden,  Tho—i,  oUbst  afltt  of  Tbovaa  Wick- 
endcn,  E*q.  of  FMndabary.  KoBl»tolfaiin,yo«ng- 
est  daughter  of  Charlea  Uavrioa,  Kaq.  of  Fen- 
church-street  and  Guildford  •  street,  Raaset-eq. 
.lib  June. 

WiUun,  G.  V.  ,  Esq  .  of  White-hoiu«,  Killyboga, 
CO.  l)one^al,  IrrUnd,  to  Sophia*  yMB^art  dlH. 

of  .S.  yhcUlon,  Ki-c).,  10th  June. 
Wilson,  Hcv.  Hcnjamin,  to  Fanny  Sherard,  second 
daughter  vf  the  late  Carycr  bhcrard,  Eaq.  lub 
June. 

Woolley,  Thomas,  third  son  of  William  Willey, 
Esq.  uf  Peckham,  to  Sarah,  second  daughter  uf 
tbm  lata  Thooua  Kiafaloy,  Esq.  of  the  Grovo, 
CoBborwoU,  Sid  JwM. 

Wylilo.  aiowart  Baton,  yoanjeat  eon  of  the  lata 
Alosander  WyUie.  Eaq.  of  TbaoMa  Ditton,  Bar- 
rey.  to  Jemima,  eldoat  danf^r  of  SmmmI  Kidd. 
Esq.  of  Boulogne-aurlior. 

Zw>nt;er,  James,  Esq.  of  HaTfC,  to  LoOMHL  yooat- 
est  daughter  of  A.  A.  IfioTclle,  Eaq.»  oCOoirer- 
otioat,  lledford*aqiMi«,  8tli  Jane. 
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AImI  v,  Ciiarlotto  Gcorgiim,  wife  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Abdy,  late  of  the  Emit  Indiu 
Company's  service,  on  thdr  Madras)  es- 
tablisbmcnt,  si  BoalogM  mr  M«r,  2nd 

June. 

Ashbjr,  Harry,  Etq.  at  Plymotttti,  aged  69, 

13lh  June. 

Barstow,  James  Maitrarers,  only  child  of 
Jamas  Bantow,  Etq.  Baniitor  at  Law, 

aged  II,  12th  June. 
Itotes,  Charles  Chester,  youngest  aoa  of  the 

late  John  Hanry  Bates,  E^.  of  Denton, 

aged  '.i-2,  lat  June. 
Bayne,  William,  Esq.  J. P.  and  D.L.  for 

Ifiddlesez,  at  Newgrore,''aged  8G,  11th 

Jane. 

Baynes,  Captain  Thomas,  formerly  of  the 
39th  and  b8th  Hegiments,  at  Brussiels, 
27th  Maj.  This  Teteran  servad  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  was  present 
ai  Wnterluo,  wliere  he  acted  as  Aide- 
do'Camp  to  Ganaxat  Sir  John  Lam- 
bert, GC.B. 

Beatson,  Catherine  B.  C.  second  daugh* 
ter  of  tlie  late  Major-Genefal  Beatson, 
of  Henley  house,  Frant,  and  formerly 
Governor  of  St.  Helena,  at  Edinburgh, 
6th  June. 

Baekett,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  Bart,  aged 
7S,  31st  May.  Sir  John  was  the  eldest 
aan  of  Sir  John  Bedcetl,  Bait,  of  Somerby 
park,  CO.  Lincoln,  and  grandson,  mater- 
nally, of  Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.,  and  theie  gitaily  diu. 
tinpuifthed  himself,  taking  a  wrangler's 
degree  in  Hia  first  return  to  Par- 

liament was  by  the  Borough  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  1820.  He  subsequently  sat 
for  Ha^lemere,  and,  finally,  represented 
the  populous  town  of  Leeds.  In  the 
Duke  of  Wc  IIi'i  ; Oil's  itdministnition  he 
held  the  appointments  of  Judge-Marshal 
and  Advoeate-Oenenl ;  and  during  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  short-lived  Miniftry  of 
1834  resumed  those  othces..  Politically, 
ha  adhered  with  fimneas  to  Tory  ptinci- 
l>Its,  and  voted  against  the  Helorni  Hill, 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  and  the 
Irish  Tithe  Measiue.  He  had  been  a 
Pritry  Councillor  Rinco  ini7.  Sir  John 
Boekett  married  in  that  year  Lady  Anno 
Lowtfier,  dans^ter  of  William,  Earl  of 
Lonsdale,  K.G.  but  has  died  without 
iMue;  the  title  devolving  on  his  hroilu  r, 
now  Sir  Thoma*  Ueckett,  Bait,  the  emi- 
nent banker  of  Leeds. 


Bellamy,  Fanny  Matin,  youngest  daughter 

of  the  liev.  J.  W.  Bellnmy,  at  Seilinge 

Vicarage.  l.Uh  June. 
Bird,  Lewi«,  only  son  of  the  late  Rev.  I.ewis 

Bird,  at  Peuniugtou  Parsonage,  aged  4, 

30th  May. 

Brackenhury.  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  Ro- 
bert Carr  Brackenbunr,  Esq.  of  Raithby 
hall,  CO.  Lincoln,  at  Looghborough,  12th 

June. 

Buckle,  Emma,  eldest  surTiring  daughte 
of  the  tete  Matthew  Buckle.  Esq.  of 
Xorton  house.  Chichester,  7th  June. 
Burrard,  Philip  James,  Esq.  Student,  Clare 

Hall,  Cambridge,  aged  21,  11th  June. 
Bush,  Thomas,  Koq.  of  Malbttiy  termor 

aged  65,  1 1th  June. 
Calmann,  Dr.  Ludwig,  at  ilunimersmith, 

aged  11,  (iih  June. 
Campbell,  Lieutenanl-Gcneral  Sir  Colin, 
K.C.  B.  Colonel  of  the  72nd  Highlanders, 
and  late  Governor  of  Ceylon,  after  an 
illness  of  only  three  days,  in  King  street, 
St.  James's,  13th  June.  This  distin- 
guished officer  was  fifth  son  of  J^n 
Campbell,  Ettq.  of  Melfort,  in  Argyllshire, 
ond  brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Six  Patrick 
CHmphcll.  He  was  bom  in  1777,  and 
jnineil  the  army  in  17!''.',  whvn  he  almost 
immediately  entered  ou  the  active  duties 
of  his  pfOKsdon.  His  gallan^  in  the 
Peninbula  soon  won  for  him  tlie  notice  of 
his  illustrious  Commander,  and  his  name 
and  exploits  occupy  no  inglorious  space 
in  the  official  denp  itclu  s.  For  a  oon- 
siderablo  time  he  held  the  appointments 
of  Assijitant-Adjutant-Genenil  and  Assis- 
tant-Quartermaster-General  :  and  for  bis 
etninent  services  at  Talavera,  Bust^o, 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  Badajoz,  Snlanianca, 
Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nives 
and  Toulouse,  he  received  a  Cross  and 
Six  Clasps.  At  tlie  consummating  vic- 
tory of  Waterloo,  Colonel  Campbell 
commanded  the  Royal  Scots :  and  so 
oonapicttoufl  was  bis  conduct  on  that  me- 
morable ocoaaton,  that  the  ofBoers  of  die 
regiment  t^.^5tificd  their  admiration  hv  the 
presentation  of  a  sword  valued  at  seventy 
guineas,  and  the  BoTereign  conferred,  in- 
recompense,  the  insignia  of  the  Bath. 
Sir  Colin  was  also  invested  with  the  orders 
of  Maria  Theresa,  8t.  George,  the  Tower 
anil  Sword,  and  Maximilian  Joseph  of 
Bavaria.  Subsequently,  after  acting  for 
t^evenil  years  as  Lieutenant-GoTeiDOr  cf 
Portsmouth,  and  holding  the  command 
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of  tiM  Soath.W«8(  District,  he  was  ap- 

l>olut«d  Lieutenant  Oovernnr  of  Nova 
iScoUa,  Mid  fiually^  in  1840,  made  Go- 
vernor of  Ceylon,  in  whidi  ttbnd  ho 

remained  until  the  recent  ai)pointraent 
of  Lord  Torrtngton.  In  1836  be  became 
Colonel  of  the  72nd  Highhuidei*.  and  in 
1838  reached  the  mnk  of  Lieut.  General. 
At  the  period  of  hii  decease.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  had  just  completed  his  7Uth 
year,  lie  mivrried  Miss  Harden,  dau. 
of  Henry  Harden,  Esq.  but  was  left  a 
widower  in  1R3H,  with  three  sons  and 
three  d.iughteru .  llit  former  are  Col. 
Fitzroy  Campheil  ;  Liiut.  A.  Campbell, 
Aitle-de-Canip  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
India ;  and  C^t.  F.  Campbell,  R  N. 
Of  the  daughters,  the  eldest,  Maria 
Louisa,  married  tirst  to  Uon.  C.  F.  Nor- 
ton, and  laoond,  to  the  Hon.  Edmund 

I'fiipps. 

Campbell,  Dougal,  Esq.  M.  D.  half.pajr 
Surgeon,  Royal  Artillery,  at  Boulogne 

8ur  Mer,  where  he  had  been  practising  as 
physician  for  upwards  of  25  years,  aged 
67, 22nd  May.  He  daimed  the  carldoma 
of  Annandale  and  Hartfell,  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  late  Colonel  William  Claud 
Campbell,  had  claimed  the  earldoms  oi 
Crawford  and  Lindsay. 

Capher.  the  Rev.  George,  Vicar  of  Wher- 
stead,  Suffolk,  aged  30,  l4th  June. 

Chalmers,  the  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.  This 
eminent  divine  was  bora  in  177''.  ;im<! 
toward:!  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury he  commenced  his  distinguished 
theoloL'ica!  career  hn  Minister  in  the  parish 
uf  Kilniaiiy  in  Fifushire.  Ue  remained 
there  for  t  wd  ve  yean,  and  was  translated 
to  the  Trou  Church  of  Glasgow  in  1815. 
During  this  time  he  produced  his  work 
on  Natural  Theology,  and  Ma  *»Skoteheo 
of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy."  His 
Evidences  uf  the  Christian  Kevelation  " 
were  originally  published  in  the  '*  Ency- 
elopccdia  Britannica,"  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Brewster,  la  Glasgow  his 
atffOBMBical  and  oommevdal  discourses, 
aoaensible,  so  profound,  and  so  Christian, 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  moral 
and  social  improvement  of  his  fellow 
citizens — aye,  and  to  many  thouMind.s  of 
his  fellow  men,  both  in  and  out  of  Scot- 
land. His  work  on  the  civic  and  Christian 
economy  of  large  towns  is  of  inestimable 
value.  In  182.?  Dr  Chalmers  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
New  College  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he 
reitiained  until  \H'2x,  when  he  received 
the  appoiutiueiil  ot  Theologiciil  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fliom 
the  period  of  his  settlement  at  St. Andrew's 
untU  his  removal  to  Edinburgh,  he  pub- 
lished his  vorkt  on  «*  Endowments,"  and 
on    Political  Economy/'  his  *' Bridge- 


water  Treatise,'*  and  his  "  Lectures  on 
the  Romans.''  Altogether  his  published 
worlu ,  form  twenty^five  ^Toiumes  :  their 
dmiUKtion  has  been  Tinry  larg«i  In  1843 
the  Doctor  resigned  hii  Professorship  in 
the  University,  and  became  Principal  of 
the  New  Colk«e.  The  death  «^  Or. 
Chalmers  was  veiy  sudden,  lie  waaltamd 
on  the  moninf  of  the  3Ut  ulu  dead  in 
his  bed,  to  whidi  he  had  retired  the  pre- 
vious night  in  apparent  health.  As  the 
intellectual  leader  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scothtnd,  as  an  able  writer  aitd  preacher, 
and  a»  one  of  the  best  of  good  men.  Dr. 
■Chalmers  leaves  Ijehind  him  an  undying 
repuUUion.  The  spiritual  and  earthly 
welfare  of  all  men  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  thoimlits  and  actions.  His, love  and 
cure  extended  to  every  class,  but  his  heart 
was  diiefly  with  the  poor  of  his  people. 
Ill-  (U  voted  his  fjreat  and  compreben^iive 
powers  to  their  enfranchisement  firom  sin 
andsniforing.  Under  his  faifluenee,  virtue 
and  happin*  have  beoomo  the  inmates 
of  manyi  muny  cottage  homes  in  Scotland. 

Chandler,  Wiltuim  Botsford,  Esq  bnrrielcr 
at  law,  eldest  sou  of  the  Hon.  E.  B. 
Chandler,  of  Dorchester,  in  the  provinoe 
of  New  Brunswick,  1 1th  June. 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart,  of  Greencastle. 
Accounts  from  Ireland  announce  the  de- 
cease of  this  gentleman.  He  represented 
a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Donegal, 
and  resided  at  Greencastle,  in  the  coutjty 
of  that  name.  He  was  only  sou  of  the 
Rev.  William  Chichester,  by  Mary  Anne, 
his  first  wife,  daughter  of  George  Harvey. 
Esq.  of  Malin  Hull,  and  obtained  the 
patent  of  Baronetcy  in  1831. 

Clarance,  Louisa,  widow  of  the  late  C. 
Ciarance,  Esq.  of  Lodge  hall,  co.  Essex, 
at  No.  14.  Billlter  street,  the  reaidenee 
of  her  son  aired  83,  5th  June. 

Colvin,  James.  Esq. of  71,  Old  Broad  street, 
and  of  Little  Bealing^  co.  Soffblk,  al  his 
house,  55,  Mancliester  street,  MaadMster 
square,  aged  80,  25th  May. 

Cooke,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rer.  Wm. 
Cooke.  Vicar  of  liromyard,  28th  May. 

Cotton,  Louisu  Dccima,  youngebt  dauiihter 
of  the  late  Joseph  Cotton,  Esq.  of  Lay  ton, 
Es&ex.  9th  June. 

Creed,  Frances  Gwynne,  wife  of  Captain 
Henry  Creed,  Hon.  Company's  .\rtillery, 

'  and  youngest  dau.  of  Lieutenant  General 
S:r  David  Ximenes,  K.C.U.  at  Bombay, 
aged  21,  11th  April. 

Cutler,  Clara  Blisa,  wife  of  Pmnk  Cutler, 
Esq.  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Vice  C(  n- 
sui,  at  Le  Bocage,  near  Bordeaux,  SOih 
May. 

Dngley.  Mrs.  Maiy,  at  Connaqght  aqwutv, 

3rd  June. 

Dalton,  •Charlotte  Amelia,  wife  of  Mr. 
Frimcia  Dalton,  nugeoo,  and  third  dau. 
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of  the  lute  Julm  bolt,  Esq.  Secretary  to 

the  Privy  Piine  of  hit  late  Majesty  Wil. 

liam  IV.  uged  3t,  C5th  June. 
Deb«nham,  John,  £»q.  Com.  &.N.  aged 

76.  15th  June. 
De  Brett,  Mary  Isabella,  st  omul  surviving 

dau<(hter  of  the  late  Capt.  De  Brett*  of 

the  Bengal  Art.  8th  June. 
Diggens,  Francis,  Esq.  late  Banker  at 

Chicbflatoit  at  Upper  Oeoige  ttreet,  26th 

May. 

Ellerby,  Mn.  Elisabeth,  of  Whitby,  aged 

92,  1 3th  June. 

Klton,  Lieut.  Col.  late  of  the  Ist  Dragoon 
Guardi,  aged  tt3«  lit  June. 

Essington.  William  Webb,  Esq,  of  the  Fire, 
Great  Malvern,  aged  61,  i3th  June. 

Ejretoo,  Jane,  widow  of  the  late  Baiil 
E/ston,  Esq.  of  East  Hrndred,  Berks,  at 
Overbuy,  Worcestershire,  7th  June. 

Vamnit,  Thomas,  l^sq.  of  Nonted  hoiMe, 
Kent,  and  Great  Hale,  Lincolnshire,  at 
his  house,  1 7.  Montague-street,  Portman 
square,  aged  74, 6th  June. 

Fawkes,  Maria  Sophia,  relict  of  the  late 
Walter  Fuwkes,  Esq.,  of  Famley  hall, 
Yorksliire,  at  Malvern,  4th  June. 

Filsgeiald,  Sir  William,  Bart,  of  Carrygo- 
run,  CO.  Clan*  at  Dublin,  30th  May.  lit- 

•  was  sou  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Kmj.  ot 
CmTgoian,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Clare, 
to  whom  Col.  AupuRtine  Fitr;j,fruUl,  of 
Silver  (irove,  left  a  considerable  portion 

.  of  hia  large  property ;  and  succeeded  to 
the  Baronetcy  in  1834,  at  the  decease  of 
his  brother,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Augustine 
Fit^jerald.  SirWm.mavried,  in  1806, 
Emilia  Cumraing,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Veale,  Esq.  of  Trevayler,  in 
Cornwall,  and  niece-  of  Sir  Alexander 
Penrose  Camming  Gordon,  Bart,  by  whom 
he  hoe  left  is^ue.  three  sons — the  eldest 
Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  present  Bart. ; 
and  one  daughter  Emilia  Mary,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Jamea  Butler,  5th  son  of  Lord 
Don  boy  ne. 

FlocktiHi,  Thomasine  Mary,  only  child  of 
the  late  Thomas  Flockton,  Esq.  of  Twick- 
enham, I3th  June. 

Fraser,  Lieut.-Col.  K.H.  formerly  of  the 
83rd  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  for  23 
years  Fort-Miijor  of  Jersey,  at  Hounslow. 
where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
health,  12th  Jime 

Frome,  Harriet,  widow  of  Wm.  Castle 
FhHDo,  kite  Lieut-jCol.  22ad  Regiment, 
29th  May. 

Galloway,  Margaret  Bridger  Goodrich,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Jamee  Gallowaj.  at  the 
Rectory,  Spaxton,  Somersetshfae^  in  the 
43rd  jr ear  of  her  age,  8tb  Juno. 

Giriing,  William,  gentleman,  of  Tazham, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Girling, 
Beq.  of  Twyford  lodge  and  East  Dere. 
ham,  and  Catheriiifl^  his  fint  wife,  dau. 
of  Christopher  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Weston 


LoDgueville,  Norfolk,  at  MattishaU  hall, 
in  his  83rd  year,  29th  April, 
(•rnham,  Mrs.  Penelope,  at  Belgravd  hotiso, 

Tumhiun  Green,  22nd  May. 
Gyll.  Grace,  youngest  dau.  of  \N  m.  Gyll, 
Esq.  of  Wngrsbury,  oo.  Bucks,  aged  M, 
Ist  June. 

Hagerman,  the  Hon.  Christopher  Alexander, 
one  of  the  J udges  of  her  Majesty's  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Upper  Canada,  at 
Toronto,  in  the  aged5G,  14th  May. 

Harriott,  the  Rev.  Wm.,  "^^carof  Odiham, 
Hants,  aged  57,  llth  June. 

Herbert,  the  Hon.  and  veiy  Rev.  William, 
L.L.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester,  died  on 
the  28th  May,  at  his  residence  in  Here- 
ford-street, Park  laue.  He  has  been 
somewhat  of  an  invalid  dmrfaig  the  last 
two  years,  but  his  decease  occurred  unex- 
pectedly. On  the  morning  of  the  day  he 
died,  he  appeared  bettev  wmx  usual,  and 
went  out ,  but  about  a  qiuuter  of  an 
hour  after  his  return  home,  he  suddenly 
fell  back  in  the  chair  and  expired.  Dr. 
Herbert  was  bom  in  1778,  the  third  son 
of  Henry  first  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  by 
Eliza  Alicia  Maria,  his  wife,  duut:liter  of 
Charles  Earl  of  Egremont.  Thu.s,  pater- 
nally and  maternally,  he  derived  di  M-ent 
from  two  of  our  most  eminent  families — 
the  Herberts  nnu  the  Wyndhams.  By 
Letitia  Dorotliea,  hi.s  wife,  daughter  of 
Joshua  fifth  Viscount  Allen,  he  leaves 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Hew  rett,  Emily  Jane,  second  dau.  of  Henry 
WiUiam  Hewrett,  Esq.  at  Chatham,  dth 
June. 

Hodges,  George,  Esq.  late  of  FeHoa,  Salop, 

aged  84,  3rd  June. 
Hously,  Samuel,  Esq.  of  Gloacestcrtermce, 

l{eL;cnt«  Park,  9th  June. 
Hurst,  Thomas,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  firm 

of  Longinan  and  Co.,  aged  73, 2nd  June. 
Ilutton,  Richard,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law, 

at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  llth  June. 
Innes,  John  William,  Esq.  of  the  Admiralty, 

aged  68,  23rd  May. 
Irton,  Lieut..Cul.  Richard,  of  the  Rillo 

Brigade,  aged  49,  9th  June. 
Johnson,  Barbara,  third  daughter  of  the 

late  Charles  Johnson,  Esq.  of  Camber* 

well,  13th  June. 
Jutting,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Heoiy 

Jutting,  Esq.  formerly  of  Londmi,  at 

Jt-rsey.  13th  June. 
Kent,  Frances,  wife  of  the  Rov.  Anthony 

Kciit.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon,  30th  May. 
Koch,  Geo.  Peter,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Koeh, 

Esq.  at  Franklbrt,  aged  4  years,  8th  Jane. 
LawBon,  John.  Esq.  of  Shooter's  hill  and 

Bexley  heath,  Kcut,  second  son  of  the 

late  John  Lawson,  Esq.  of  Bowness  hill, 

in  the  co,  of  Cumberland,  Sth  June. 
Little,  John,  Esq.  at  Walthamstow,  aged  87, 

2nd  June. 

Maclean,  Allan,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
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LieuU-Gen.  Sir  Joseph  Maclean,  K.C.U., 
10th  June. 

M'Pherson,  Elizabeth,  necnnd  daughter  of 

thelate'Waiiam  North,  Eaq,  of  Chelsea, 
and  widow  of  tho  late  Alezaiuier  M*Pber- 

son,  Esq..  at  Imt  houMi  in  Cadogao- 

place,  15th  June. 
Magendie.  Stuart,  eldeet  wn  «S  the  Bar. 

Stuart  Magendie,  Vioar  of  Longden,  4th 

.Tun  p. 

Marriott,  Sarah,  wife  of  T.  Marriott,  E«q 
at  Papillon  hall,  co.  Leicester,  13th  June 

Martin,  St-lina,  wiff  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Miirtin,  lieclory,  War«op,  Notts,  2nd 
June. 

Martin  Thomas  Byan  the  oMpst  *on  of 
Capt.  Wiiiiarn  Fanshawe  Martin,  Kuyal 
Navy,  at  Aagleiej,  near  Ooaport,  6th 

June. 

Milner,  Col.,;  late  of  the  18th  Dragooni, 
and  brother  of  Sir  William  Mordaunt 

Milncr,  of  Nun- Appleton,  in  the  co.  of 
York,  at  Mickleham,  on  the  31s(  Ma/. 

Murphy.  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  the  late  Col. 
John  Murphy,  of  Malaga,  a  Kniaht  of 
Alcantara,  &c.,  at  Montagu-place.  KuMell 
square,  aged  58,  24th  May. 

Odell,  John,  Esq.  at  Cancj^ea,  CO.  Watci^ 

ford,  2(;th  May. 
Pearson,  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sir  Thomas, 
K.C.H.,  at  Bath.  This  gallant  officer, 
son  of  the  Hov.  Thomas  Horner  Pearson, 
entered  the  army  in  179ti,  and  served 
against  Flushing,  in  the  Helder  Expedi- 
tion, in  Kgypi.  Nortli  America,  the  West 
Indio<«,  and  Portugal,  and  througliout  the 
laat  American  War.  He  nceived  several 
severe  wounds,  ami  wa«  one  of  the 
general  ollicen  who  enjoyed  rewards  for 
dietfngtttriied  Mfrrioee.  He  wore  a  medal 
and  one  clasp  for  hi^^  conduct  as  M.ijiir  of 
the  23rd  Foot  at  Albuera,  and  as  second 
in  command  at  Chiyntler'i  Farm.  Re 

was  bom  in  17H2  ;  and  nvi^ried,  in  IHIO. 
a  daughter  of  Ueneral  Cothn.  At  the 
period  of  his  decease,  he  held  the  ( «oto. 

nelcy  of  the  8,')th  regiment. 

Paine,  Wm.  Pinke,  Esq.  at  Famham,  aged 
64,  4th  June. 

Papworth,  John  Buonarolti.  The  death  of 
this  gentleman,  lato  Vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Briti^^h  Architectii, 
occurred  recently,  at  his  residence,  Park 
I'lid,  St.  Neot's;  whitlur  he  had  retired 
from  Londoji,  after  more  than  fif\y  years 
of  professional  practice.     Early  in  life. 


ing  out  the  formation  of  the  Somerset- 
HouM  SdMol  of  Design.    His  waric  on 

Garden  and  Rural  Architecture,  were  the 
result  of  his  experience  in  JLandecape 
Gardening,  whien  he  joined  as  a  prom- 
sion  with  his  other  art.  Amongst  the 
clients  to  whom  he  owed  an  extremely 
varied  practice,  he  numbered  several  of 
the  late  branches  of  the  Royal  Family, 
eqiecially  the  Princess  Charlotte:  and 
also  the  present  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
from  whom  he,  having  des^ignod  tbe 
English  Park  and  Palace  at  Kaunstadt, 
received  the  appointment  of  Architect  to 
bis  Maiesty.  Mr.  Pap  worth  was  highly 
respected,  not  only  by  his  private  friends 
and  by  his  clients,  but  also  by  those 
severer  judgsa,  the  manlNS*  of  Us  own 
profession. 

Perry,  John,  Esq.  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn, 
19th  June. 

Phillips,  Thomas  Bentlej,  Eb^.  at  Bavatlej, 

aged  40,  lOth  June. 
Plaskett,  8hr  Riebard,  K.M.O.,  of  Hampton 

House,  Torquay,  aged  66,  12th  June. 
Sir  Kiohard  Flasket  was  the  third  pon  of 
Mr  Thomas  Flasket,  of  ClifFord-street, 
London  ;  he  was  born  in  1 782,  and  carlj 
in  life  filled  an  appointment  in  the  Colo- 
nial Department.    He  was  sulwequently 
employed  aaf^vateand  public  S«rretuiy 
to  the  Government*  at  Ceylon,  Malta, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  im- 
portant duties  of  these  official  pfaices  ba 
discharge*!  for  a  period  of  twenty-six 
years  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Ilome  Administration,  that,  in  eonridei*- 
tioii  of  hif*  eminent  seviccs,  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mi- 
chael and  St  OeOTge,  on  ita  institatioa 
in  1818.    He  married  in  1836. 
Preston,  Lady  Baird,  of  Valluyfield  and 
prentown,  widow  of  General  the  RifrfiC 
lion.    Sir  David   Baird,  Hart.  G.C.B., 
K.C.    In  the  absence  of  issue  by  ber 
marriage  the  estate  of  Valleyfield  and 
I'rentown    descend  to  her  sister.  Miss 
Preston,  at  Valleyfield,  Perthshire^  28th 
May. 

Hankin.  the  Rev.  Francis  John  Harrison, 
B.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  and  Gar- 
rison Chaplain,  at  the  Gambia,  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  aged  41,  28th  March. 

Reed.  Catlierine,  the  wife  of  Assistant  Com- 
niis.s;iry- General  Reed,  at  Corfu,  loniaA 
Isles,  aited  15. 


his  excellent  judgment  and  kind  heart  Richards.  John,  Esq.   of  Wassell  Grove, 


required  for  him  the  intimacy  of  the 
leading  artists ;  and,  also,  the  confidence 
of  many  wealthy  amateurs  as  to  t)ie 
direction  of  their  patronage,  and  as  to  the 
decoration  of  their  mansions.  In  bis 
practice,  he  originated  and  accomplished 
the  adoption  of  the  tasteful  style  of 
modem  ftimittire ;  which  led  lo  his  selec- 
tion hj  Government  for  the  trust  of  oarry- 


Worcestershire,  and  of  Calvert's>bu>ld- 
ings,  Soutbwark,  formariy  Higb-SberilT 
for  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  member 
in  two  successive  parliaments  for  the 
borough  of  Knaiesboiough,  aged  67. 
Robertdean, Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Wni. 
late  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  last  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  ,.John  Peter  Robart* 
dean.Bsq.  of  Chelsea,  agod  68, 15th  June* 
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KobcTtson,  M^or-General  Archibald,  of 
tlie  fiombajr  Armj,  at  Boker^tiwtt  9th 

June. 

liobiiison,  Nathaniel,  Esq.  at  Littldtury, 

Essex,  23rd  May. 
Bonald,  Kobert,  £«|.  at  tha  EJma,  D«tbj. 

23rd  Maj. 

Roopa,  Cabel,  Eaq.  late  of  Oporto,  in  Wo- 

burn  square,  aged  70,  fith  June. 

Rosa,  Amelia,  wife  of  Major*Geaeral  Sir 
Patrick  RfMM,  Goremor  of  St.  Helen's, 
and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
General  William  Sydenham,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Service,  at 
Brighton,  8th  June. 

Scott,  Emma  Jane, widow  of  the  late  Major  < 
Hugh  Scott,  Deputy  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Madras  Army,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Henry  IlarriH,  ICsq.  M.D., 
member  of  the  Madras  Medical  Board, 
■t  Bayswater,  in  the  5Aiid  Tear  of  her 
age,  31  St  May. 

Seivjn,  Albinia  Frances,  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  Congieve  Sdwyn,  at  Cheltenham,  in 
theGSrd  year  of  her  age,  29th  May. 

Sheridan,  Cbarlet  Kinnaird,  Esq.  youngest 
•on  of  the  late  Tliomas  Sheridan,  Esq. 
at  the  Engliah  Emhei^T,  Pariii  i^ed  30, 
30tb  May. 

Slade,  Emma,  vifo  of  R.  G.  Slade,  Esq.  of 
Gloucester  etraet,  Poxtmaa  iquant  10th 

June. 

Smith,  Frances,  widow  of  the  Kev.  Henry 
Smith,  of  Hyde  park  Place,  11th  June. 

Sommery,  Madame  la  Marquise  de,  bom 
Kiquet  de  Ciiranian — the  last  of  eight 
Inotben  and  (rister^  .-ftl  of  whr)m  had  to 
bear  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
its  prisons,  exile,  wars,  and  other  trials, 
yet  all  of  whom  reached  an  advanced  age 

•  —departed  this  life  at  Rath,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age,  22nd  May.  She  was 
bom  en  the  28th  of  October,  1768;  and 
was  married  tn  the  late  Marquees  de 
Sommery  in  1786«  She  was  one  amongst 
the  last  presentatioiw  atYersailles,  during 
the  splendour,  pomp,  and  ceremony  of 
the  ancient  Court,  and  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  all  by  her  grace  and  beauty  ; 
bat  these  personal  advantages  added  to 
others  which  she  possewed,  had  no  power 
to  aeduce  her  lieart;  misfortune  soon 
taught  her  to  despise  the  flattering  illu- 
sions of  this  world,  and  she  gave  herself  f: 
up  without  reserve  to  sentiments  of  piety 
and  religion,  and  to  the  ftilfilment  ofS 
afft'otioTis  and  duties,  from  which  nothing 
could  withdraw  her  attenticm.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  fourteen  diildren,  oflfi 
whom  (iiilvKix  'survive.  During  the  trials 
of  emigration  she  displayed  heroic  acts 
of  deTotednrw,  experienced  all  the  cevere  S 
jirivations  of  exile,  and  horc  all  with 
astonishing   firmness   and  submiseion. 


f|    Her  religious  and  political  convictions, 
1    joined  to  a  sacred  veneration  for  the  me- 
mory of  her  ch(■ri^htHl  husband,  who  died 
in  Bath  in  1811  all  concurred  to  induce 
her  to  6x  herreeidcncc  in  England,  where 
,     she  sought  refui;e  in  the  year  17115.  after 
having  passed  a  few  years  in  Germany. 
Itvea  l^tbne  conaideratione  that  die 
felt  herself  called  upon  to  make  tlie 
r    critice  of  family  interests  (interestsi,  never- 
theless, meet  dear  to  her),  and  she  never 
more  saw  her  native  land. 
.  Sorelli,  Guido,  txanslator  of  *'  Paradise 
t    Lost,"  at  Cfaardi  Place,  PiccadUly,  28th 
May. 

r  Starkey,  Thomas,   Esq.   of  Springwoo<l, 
I     Huddersfield,  20th  May.     The  Leeds 
r    Mercury,  of  the  20th  May,  in  announcing 
this  melancholy  event,  thus  refers  to  the 
,    great  public  loss  sustained  in  the  drath  uf 
r    Mr.  Starkey :    *•  It  ia  with  feelhige  of 
sincere  regret  that  we  have  this  week  (o 
3    announce  the  death  of  Thomas  Starkey, 
I    Esq.  one  of  the  Wect  Biding  Mafristnten, 
which  took  place  at  3  o'clock  on  Tnr«i?ay 
t    afternoon,  at  his  residraoe  at  Springwood. 

Mr.  Starkey  we  beiieve  wae  at  the  raa- 
,     nufactory  at  Longroyd  Bridge.  (Starkey 
Brothers)  on  the  Tuesday  prcviou8.  The 
P    immediate  oanee  of  hie  death  was  a 
I     virulent  attack  of  typhus  fever.  A  gloom 
has  thus  suddenly  been  cast  over  tlie 
'    town  as  his  loss  will  be  heavily  felt.  He 
was  an  active  and  judicious  magistrate, 
1     and  bore  the  character  of  dispensing 
justice  with  impartiality."    The  deceased 
I    gentleman,  Thomas  Starkey  of.  Spring- 
wood,  with  his  two  elder  brothers,  Wil- 
.    liam  Starkey  of  Wakefield,  and  John 
Starkey,  Esq.  of  llioniteii  Lodge,  J.  P., 
I    and  his  younger  brother,  Jojejih  .Starkey, 
Em.  of  Heatou  Lodge,  near  Huddera- 
Aeld,  J.  P.,  were  the  fbur  tone  of 
the  late  John  Starkey,  Esq.  of  Wheat 
House,   Huddersfield,  by  Abigail,  hit 
wife,  daughter  of  William  Dewhir8t« 
Esq.  of  Warley,  co.  York,  and  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  and  respect- 
able family  of  Starkies  of  Huntroyd,  co. 
Lancaster.    Mr.  Starkey  married  5  Oct. 
in::o,  charlotte,  dau.  of  William  Stan- 
ton, Kfq.  of  Throp  House,  Stroud,  and 
has  left  two  aons  and  four  daughters. 
Ste]dienson,  John,  Esq.  at  Newark,  Notta, 

aged  81,  .3rd  June. 
Stokes,  George,  Esq.  formerly  of  CoI« 
Chester,  at  lyndale  Homw,  Chelteiiham» 
61st  May. 

Stoart  Pmncee,  lecoiid  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Uer.  Andrew  Godftey  Stuai^ 

4th  J  une. 

Stuart,  Lady  Dudley,  Moond  daughter  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  CaniOQ,  at 
Rome,  19th  May. 
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Titl«y,  Elita,  vife  ofihe  Rev.  Peter  Title/, 
at  Penlojn,  Ltaanrat,  North  Wal«i,16th 
Maj. 

TMd,  Maria  CooUna,  vilb  of  Joseph 
Todd,  Esq.  of  MoDUajr  Fuk«  Smraj, 

i4th  June. 

Talloch,  Lieut.  Donald,  Madras  Annj,  son 
of  Col.  Tulloch,  C.B..  CommisMiy-Oe- 
neral,  Madras,  at  sea,  21th  Julj. 

Tamer,  Marj  Anne,  wife  of  Edward  E 
Turner,  Eiq.  «f  Cawnoek,  co.  Stafltaid, 

7th  Jiinp. 

Watson,  Lieut.-C'ol.  Sir  Frederick,  K.T.S. 
Ilito  gallant  officer  died  on  the  2lat  May, 

•  in  Portland-place,  after  a  protracted  ill- 
neea,  brought  on  by  his  services  in  the 
Paniniolar  War.  Sir  F.  Wataon  was 
present  at  most  of  the  hatdcs  in  the  Pe- 
ninaular,  viz. — Busaco,  Albuera,  Badajos, 
Vittoria,  Pyreneea,  Nif«lte,  Nive,  Campo 
Major,  Olivenca,  Alba  de  Tormes.  Pre- 
yioQB  to  entering  the  Portuguese  service, 
he  was  Captain  In  the  Ffnt  or  Rojal 
Dragoon'^.  He  was  son  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
Col.  Christopher  Watson,  formerly  of  the 
Third,  or  King's  Own  Dragoons,  of 
WeatwiQOd  House,  near  Colchester.  His 
remains  wera  interred,  at  Kemall  Oreen 
Cemetry. 

Watts,  the]  Rev.  William,  A.M.  incumbent 
of  Christ  Church,  St.  Gilet-in-the-Fields, 
Uth  June. 

Wellfl,  Angela  Helen,  youngest  child  of 

Nathaniel  Wells,  Esq.  of  PierceBeld*  co. 

Monmouth,  aged  16.  Uth  June. 
WeMed,  Smhia,  widow  of  the  lata  Charlea 

Welsted,  Eaq.  of  Valentinaa,  Eiwx,  3801 

Maj. 

White,  Tliomaa,  Esq.  of-  Mims  Hall,  South 

Mim»,  Middlesex,  a«ed  40,  l'2th  June. 
Willoughbj,  Robert,  Esq.  late  of  Kingsbury 

Cliff,  CO.  Warwick,  aged  83,  25th  May. 
Wilmot,  Sir  John  Eardley  Eardley,  Bart. 

of  Berfcawell  HaU»  co.  Warwick.  The 


death  of  this  gentleman,  snbdnhig  all  pri. 

vate  ami  party  aninorftj,  h;is  called  fortli 
an  universal  expriiilon  of  r^ret.  The 
melancholy  event  oecuiied  at  Tfohait 
Town,  on  the  3rd  February.    Sir  Eaidiaf, 
only  son  of  John  Wilmoi,  Esq.  of  Berka- 
wdl  Hall,  a  Master  m  Chancery,  and 
^andson  of  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot, 
Knt.  a  celebrated  lawyer,  at  one  time 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
represented  a  bninch  of  the  ancient  Der- 
byshire family  of  \\'ilmot,of  Chaddefsden, 
and  derived,  in  the  female  line,  from  the 
Eardleya,  of  Eardley,  in  Staflbrddiirak 
He  was  bom  2Ist  February,  1783,  and 
married  twice.    By  his  flrst  wife,  Elixa- 
beth  Emma,  daughter  of  C.  H.  Parrr, 
M.D.  of  Hath,  he  leaves  a  large  family,  of 
which  the  eldest  son  is  the  present  Hit 
John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.    By  hi* 
second  wife,  Kli7r»'>eth.  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Chester,  of  Bush  UaU,  Herts, 
Sir  Eardlej  also  had  israe.    Prom  1833 
to  1 8  n,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Warwick- 
shire, but  retired  in  the  latter  year,  on 
being    appointed     Crovemor    of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.    The  duties  of  that  oSea 
he  performed  until  1846,  when  he  was 
superscdetl  by  Charles  Joseph  Lntrobe, 
Rftq.     Previously  to  his  departure  froin 
Kngland,  the  late  Haronet  had  acted  as  a 
Deputy- Lieutenant  for  Warwickshire,  and 
was  for  several  years  tho  able  and  re- 
jected Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Session?. 
The  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  expUUns  Mlj  the  partienlari  «f 
Sir  Eardley  Wihnot'a  teoal  from  hit 
Government. 
Wilson,  John  Jamei.  Eaq.  Surgeon,  of 

Doughty.strcet,  15th  June. 
Wortham,  Cecil  Proctor,  Esq.  at  Madraa, 

SMi  March. 
Vates,  Francis,  Kaq.  at  'AUri|^lloa,  Snkp, 
aged  81,  26th  Maj. 
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Let  hommea  apprennent  k  le  mod6rer  en  voyant  mourir  lea  roit. 

BOSSUBT. 

Common  fame  has  not  only  done  much  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Uichard 
IH,  bat  it  has  thrown  a  kind  of  ddnave  halo  around  the  reputation  of  his 
aucoessor,  Hsnbt  VIL  As  a  monarch  the  latter  was  decidedly  the  greater 
tyrant  of  the  two.  Shakespeare  has  made  the  world  bdieve  that  Henry  was 
a  hero,  but  in  reality  this  king  was  a  cold,  calculating  and  c  ruel  despot.  His 
avarice ^kncw  no  bounds  ;  and,  to  gratify  that  base  passion,  he  was  peqjetu- 
ally  oppressing  his  subjects  with  illegal  taxes,  fines,  and  other  arbitrary  ex- 
actions. So  barefaced  and  brutal  was  his  system  of  plunder,  that  his  son 
and  snooeeaor  was,  on  his  aooesBion,  obliged  to  latiflfy  the  damoor  of  the 
people  by  putting  to  death  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  agents  of  hi»  father's 
extortions.  Henry  VH's  treatment  of  his  relative,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whom,  after  a  long  and  unjustifiable  incarceration,  he  caused  to 
be  judicially  murdered,  equals  any  charge  brought  agiiinst  his  predecessor, 
even  if  it  were  proved.  To  his  wife  and  children,  Henry  wm  harsh  in  the 
eitiemef  and  seems,  in  common  with  moil  misers,  to  have  lost  aQ 
domestic  fedmg,  eioept,  indeed,  in  the  adTanoement  of  his  own  forthne  and 
power  hy  procuring  great  matrimonial  alfianoes  for  his  sons  and  daughters. 
His  anxiety  for  a  connection  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  led  to  his  compelling 
his  two  sons  in  succession  to  wed  Katherine  of  Arragon,  which  was  the 
fertile  cause  of  such  subsequent  misery.  The  death  of  Henry  VII  was 
characteristic  of  his  life.  It  occurred  just  as  he  was  meditating  a  second 
marriage.  His  neglected  queen  had  some  time  previously  died  m  cfaiUhed, 
and  he  was  hesitating,  for  a  new  consort,  between  the  Queen- dowager  of 
Naples,  and  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy,  both  ladies  of  enormous 
wealth.  But  the  decline  of  his  health  put  an  end  to  all  such  thoughts  ;  and 
he  begrm  to  cast  his  eye  towards  thut  future  existence,  which  the  iniquities 
and  severities  of  his  reign  rendered  a  very  disuiul  prospect  to  him.  To 
aUay  the  terrors  under  which  he  laboored,  he  endeavoured,  by  diitribnting 
ahns,  and  founding  rd^ous  houses,  to  make  atonement  for  his  crimes,  and 
to  purchase,  by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  iU-gotten  treasures,  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  olFcnded  Maker.  Remorse  even  seized  hira,  at  intervals,  for 
the  abuse  of  his  authority  by  Empson  and  Dudley ;  but  not  sufficient 
to  make  hira  stop  the  rapacious  hand  of  those  oppressors.  Sir  William 
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Capel  was  again  fined  £3000  under  some  fnvoloiu  pretenocp  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  daring  to  mnnnur  against  the  iniquity.  Hanria,  an 
Alderman  of  London,  waa  indicted,  and  died  of  vexation  before  his  trial 

came  to  an  issue.  Sir  T^urenoe  Ailmer,  who  had  been  Mayor,  and  his  two 
ghcrifi';^,  were  condemned  in  heavv  tinc^,  and  sent  to  prison  till  they  made 
payment.  The  Kinj^  ^ave  countenance  to  all  these  oppressions;  till  death, 
by  its  nearer  approaches,  impressed  new  terrora  upon  him ;  in  his  final  and 
fearfol  agony  he  ordered,  by  a  general  clauie  in  hia  wiU,  that  reatitotian 
ahoold  1^  made  to  aU  those  whom  he  had  injured.  He  died  of  a  con- 
atimption,  April  22.  1509,  at  his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond,  after 
a  reign  of  twenty-three  yeara  and  eight  months,  in  the  fifty-aecond  year  d 
his  age. 

One  reason  perhaps  for  the  leniency  of  posterity  with  regard  to  the  me- 
mory of  Henry  VII,  ia  that  hia  misdeecla  aank  into  iniignifieance  and  oUifioii, 
before  the  aorpassing  horrors  of  the  succeeding  reign.    Yet  it  has  often 

atradLUaaa  singular,  that  all  the  Enghsh  historians,*  of  whatever  creed 
or  party,  can  look  as  calmly  as  tliey  do  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Henry  Vlll,  a  prince  whose  career  presents  one  of  the  darkest 
eras  of  atrocity  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  V  ain  would  it  be  to  seek 
in  the  catalogue  of  Christian  monarchs  for  another  monster  like  this  :  even 
imong  the  regal  and  imperial  enormitiea  of  Pagan  antiquity,  hia  equal  can 
acareely  be  found.  He  had  the  extreme  cruelty  of  Tiberiua,  without  hb 
political  sagacity.  He  was  a  domestic  murderer  like  Nero,  whom  he 
exceeded  in  treachery  and  lust ;  but  he  was  sane,  and  the  ilomim  was 
a  lunatic,  llcrod  Agrippa  is  perhaps  Henr)''s  nearest  prototype,  yet  even 
Herod  evinced  some  feehng  for  others  beyond  the  suturfaetion  of  his 
own  mordinate  idfiahnesr:  Henry  ne^er  did.  Herod  bitterly  mourned 
Maiiamne  slain  in  his  wrath.  The  base  Judean  did  at  least  admit  that  he  had 

 thrown  a  pearl  away 

Radier  than  all  bis  tribe. 

Hiere  is  no  instance  recorded  of  Henry's  showing  a  moment^s  grief  or 
regret  for  the  death  of  wife,  relative,  friend,  or  any  other  human  being, 
however  unjustly  or  cruelly  sacrificed.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  his 
dark  history,  is  that  Christian  England,  previously  so  sensitive  to  crimes 
even  suspected  to  be  committed  by  its  sovereigns,  and  at  all  tiroes  naturally 
averse  to  cruelty,  should  for  tbhty-seven  years  patiently  HdSer  its  territory 
to  become  the  arena  of  a  series  of  atrodtiea  which  would  have  even  made 
Pagan  Rome  rise  against  the  miscreant  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  than. 
Unhappily  moreover,  we  find  the  name  of  Henry  connected  with  religion, 
and  it  is  probably  not  a  little  on  this  account,  that  history  deals  so  tenderly 
with  his  infamy  ;  for  Henry,  according  to  the  passion  of  the  moment, 
favoured  one  or  other  of  the  fierce  polemical  fitctions  that  were  then  dia* 
tracting  Europe,  and  each  in  its  turn  gave  out  something  m  hia  praise. 
Thus  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  Ptotestant  vniters  speuing  of  Henry'a 
munificence  and  sagacity  during  the  ascendency  of  the  monastery-destroying 
Cromwell;  while  even  Dr.  Lingaid,  the  Catholic  annahst,  says  Henry 
was  quite  a  virtuous  person  as  long  as  Wolsey  was  in  power.  It  is  an 
bisiilt  to  relig^oii  to  base  its  sacred  cause  for  an  instant,  be  the  sect  what  it 
may,  upon  any  thing  done  by  thia  Idng,  alike  the  enemy  oi  God  and  man. 
But  we  must  now  pass  over  ma  dreadfal  fife  to  hia  no  leea  awful  demise. 

*  The  intelligent  Mr.  Keightley,  a  stanch  Protestant,  is  perhaps  the  only  exosptiMU 
la  his  History  of  England,  Henry  is  rigbliy  dealt  with. 
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The  termination  of  Henrv  VII l'.-;  existence  had  much  in  it,  which  re- 
eembled  the  deaths  of  Ucrod  and  Tibeiius.  As  with  the  Jewish  and 
tlie  RoBian  tyrants,  lusbody  had  becooie,  from  his  aiOBtMt,  ono  maas  of 
fool  dtiettse  and  patrid  oorraption,  and  like  Herod,  Heniy  ynm  committing 
murder  as  he  lay  on  his  death  bed.  Herod,  it  is  well  known,  beside 
having  his  son  executed  five  days  before  he  expired,  orderod  that  the 
principal  men  of  the  Hebrew  nation  should  be  enclosed  in  the  Hippodrome, 
and  that,  while  he  was  giving  up  the  ghost,  they  should  be  slaughtered, 
to  ensure  a  general  lamentation  among  his  people  when  he  was  dead.  How 
nearly  limilu'  waa  the  condoct  of  Henry.  Nine  dajjra  befiore  he  breathed 
his  last,  he  caused  the  barbarous  execution  of  his  relative  the  gallant, 
gentle  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  ranks  among  the  last  ornaments  (tf  England's  chi- 
valry,  and  the  first  of  her  poets.  The  charge  against  Surrey  was  tint  he  had 
quartered  on  his  shield  (as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do)  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Ou  the  same  accusation,  Surrey's  father,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  first  man  in  the  realm,  waa  speedily  attmnAed  by  an  obsequious 
pai&ment,  and  the  tyrant,  while  at  the  verge  of  his  mortal  agony,  on  the 
morning  of  his  last  day,  issoed  orders  that  Uie  aged  Duke  ^ould  be 
beheaded.  Providence,  however,  interfered  to  prevent  both  the  ancient, 
and  the  more  modern  accumulation  of  atiDcitv,  The  prisoners  of  the 
Hippodrome,  and  the  intnate  of  the  Tower,  were  alike  rescued  by  the  deaths 
of  their  respective  oppressors.  The  actual  demise  of  Henry,  occurred 
thus.  The  king  had  hun  for  some  time  in  mortal  sickness,  apparently 
unconsdoos  and  regardless  of  his  immediate  danger,  but  for  several  days 
all  those  near  him  plainly  saw  his  end  approaching.  He  was  become  so 
froward  and  fierce,  that  no  one  durst  inform  him  of  his  condition ;  and 
as  some  persons  durin^;  this  reign  had  suflered  as  traitors  for  foretelling  the 
king's  death,  every  one  was  afraid,  lest  in  the  transports  of  his  fury  lie  might, 
on  this  pretence,  punish  capitally  the  author  of  audi  friendly  intelligence. 
At  last  Sir*  Anthony  Denny  ventured  to  diadoae  to  him  the  frital  aecret, 
exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him,  and 
advised  him  to  «cnd  for  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  heard  the  announce- 
ment unmoved,  and  said,  "  let  me  sleep  awhile."  On  awaking,  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  for  Cranmer,  but  before  the  prelate  arrived  he  was 
speechless,  though  he  still  seemed  to  retain  his  senses. 

Crsnmer  implored  him  to  give  some  mga  of  hia  dying  in  the  ftith  of 
Christ :  it  is  said  that  he  squeezed  the  Aiehbisliop's  hand,  but  even  this 
is  a  matter  of  doubt:  he  expu-ed  just  as  the  exhortation  fell  from 
Cranmer's  lips.  And  this  was  the  end  of  a  king,  who  had  indeed  never 
spared  man  in  his  anger,  nor  woman  in  his  lust.  He  died  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign  ;  his  life  had  been  to 
himself  one  nndeviatin^  coarse  of  good  fortune,  whidi  may  be  aocoonted 
for  by  the  fearfol  consideration  that  crunea  aodk  aa  hia  are  too  heavy  to 
meet  with  any  earthly  retribution.  By  his  will,  Henry  VIH  left  money  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  delivering  his  soul  from  purgatory. 

Edward  VI,  whose  youth,  and  whose  mental  incapacity  consequent  upon 
continual  sickness  can  be  the  ordy  excuses  for  the  executions  of  his  two  uncles, 
and  the  unjust  endeavour  to  deprive  his  sisters  of  the  Crown,  hved,  and  died 
vrretchedly.  After  a  complete  aeriea  of  maladies,  which  ended  in  consnmp* 
txm,  £dWard's  demise  was  in  this  manner.  When  the  settlement,  setting 
the  Prinoeseea  Mary  and  Elizabeth  aside  was  made,  with  so  many  inauspi- 
cious circumstances,  Edward  visibly  declined  every  day ;  and  small  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters  worse,  his  ])hysicians 
were  dismissed  by  Northumberland's  advice,  and  an  order  of  council ; 
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he  was  put  into  the  liands  of  an  ignorant  wom-m,  who  undertook  in  a  little 
time  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  heahh.  After  the  use  of  her 
medicines,  all  the  bad  symptoms  increased  to  the  most  violent  degree: 
he  felt  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breathing;  bis  poise  Med,  his  legs 
swelled,  bis  colour  became  livid;  and  many  other  symptoms  appeared 
of  his  approaching  end.  He  expired  at  Greenwich,  July  6*  1653»  in 
fhe  sixteeutli  vear  of  his  np-e,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Marv  I  as  the  most  calumniated  monarch  in 
English  history,  and  we  could  easily  show  that  such  is  the  fact ;  but  the 
discnasion  wodd  he  here  too  long  and  ont  of  place.  Suffice  it  to  aay  that 
the  two  great  offences  charged  against  her,  the  death  of  Liidy  Jane  Grey, 
and  the  persecution  for  heresy  may  be  thus  explained.  So  far  htm 
hurrj'ing  the  fate  of  Lady  Jane  (Jrcv,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was 
attainted  accordint^  to  strict  course  of  law,  Mary  actually  personally  inter- 
fered with  her  Ministers  to  save  her  life,  and  after  pardoning  her  father, 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  merely  retidned  her  under  her  sentence  in  the  Tower. 
Bat  Suffolk,  regardless  of  the  Queen's  demency,  instantly  raised  another 
rebellion  against  her,  and  then  it  became  a  matter  of  sahratioa  with  Mary'a 
government  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  unfortunate 
Jane.  Mary  was  reluctant  to  the  last,  but  she  Uved  at  a  period  when  life 
was  verv  easily  sacrificed,  and  she  was  ovcrpersuaded.  As  to  the  persecu- 
tion, even  without  regard  to  tlic  gross  exaggeration  of  the  real  facts,  it  was 
owing  not  to  the  Qaeen,  but  to  &6  bloody  nature  of  the  rdigioaa  contest 
then  goukg  on.  Toleration  was  unknown  at  the  time 'to  CathoUc  or  Flnotes- 
tant :  both  sides  preached  and  practised  the  burning  of  their  opponents, 
and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  became  the  miserable  victims  of  a  polemic 
fury  which  profaned  Christianity  and  religion.  These  dreadful  burnings 
commenced  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
The  law  which  sanctioned  them  was  an  act  of  Henry  IV,  and  his  son  the 
great  Henry  V,  whose  memory  is  held  so  dear,  put  it  often  in  force. 
Numbers  perished  by  6re  under  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  and  other 
succeeding  kings.  Burning,  as  a  punishment,  was  not  actually  abolished 
until  the  reign  of  George  III.  A  woman  named  Catherine  Hayes  was 
burnt  alive  in  1726,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  crime  being  deemed 
petty  treason.  The  real  truth  why  the  horrid  custom  is  more  noticed 
during  Mary*a  rule  is,  that  she,  hke  Ridiard  III,  was  succeeded  by 
enemies,  whose  object  was  to  amplify  and  extend  every  accusation  against 
her.  Ihe  persecution  was  the  cruel  madness  of  the  age,  and  should 
no  more  be  ascribed  to  Mary,  than  the  executions  of  witches,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  reign,  to  Charles  II.  Hut  our  subject  lies  with  the  death  and 
not  the  life  of  Mary.    Her  reign  was  as  short  as  it  was  sad. 

Her  health  had  always  been  delicate ;  from  the  time  of  her  first  supposed 
pregnancy  she  was  afflicted  with  fifequent  and  obstmate  maladies.  Teara  no 
longer  amrded  her  relief  from  the  depression  of  her  spirits ;  and  the  re- 
peated loss  of  blood,  by  the  advise  of  her  physicians,  had  rendered  her  pale, 
languid,  and  emaciated.  Nor  was  her  mind  more  at  ease  than  her  body. 
The  exiles  from  Geneva,  by  the  number  and  virulence  of  their  hbels,  threat- 
ening her  life,  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  irritation ;  and  to 
Other  causes  of  anxiety,  had  been  added  the  insalubrity,  of  the  season  and 
the  loss  of  Calais.  In  August  she  experienced  a  slight  febrile  indispoaitioii 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  immediately  removed  to  St.  James's.  It  was 
soon  ascertained  that  her  disease  was  the  same  fever  which  had  proved  fatal 
to  thousands  of  her  sabjects ;  and,  though  she  languished  for  three  months. 
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^th  aevenl  altendons  of  improvement  and  relapse,  the  neyer  recovered 
sufficient  to  kave  her  chamber.  During  this  long  confinement,  Mary 
edified  all  around  her  by  her  piety,  and  her  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Providence.  On  the  morning  of  licr  dcatli,  Mass  was  celebrated  in  her 
chamber.  She  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  expired  a  few  minutes  before 
tihke  conclusion,  on  the  17th  NoTember,  1558.  Her  fiiend  and  Icins^ 
man.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  long  been  confined  with  a  fe?er,  aorvived 
her  only  twenty-two  hoors.  He  hml  reached  hia  fifty-ninth,  she  her  forty- 
second  year. 

One  proof  of  the  fierceness  of  the  feeling  raised  aganist  ^fary,  is  that 
no  credit  is  given  to  her  for  an  exclamation  with  regard  to  the  loss  of 
Calais,  which  &he  made  on  her  death  bed,  and  which  evinced  how  acutely 
she  fibit  aught  that  diminished  the  greatnesa  of  Elngland.  "  The  name 
of  Calais"  she  said  "will  be  found  engraven  on  my  heart,  when  I  am 
dead."  Mary  is  the  only  sovereign  of  the  hooae  of  Tudor,  who  committed 
no  act  of  private  atrocity,  and  yet,  in  hi^toiy,  even  her  fiither'a  repntatian 
oompared  to  hers,  is  fair  and  good  to  see. 

The  great  Queen  Elizabktm,  lost,  at  the  hour  of  death,  that  courage 
and  fortitude  which  so  characterised  her  life:  yet,  unlike  her  father, 
ahe  did  give  proof  that  the  poetesaed  a  oqucienoe.  Bration  or  policy  had 
led  her  to  perpetrate  many  cruelties.  The  morder  of  poor  Mary  Stuart  is 
the  worst  crime  recorded,  on  clear  testimony,  against  the  crown  of  England ; 
and  one  cannot  but  view  as  a  natural  consequence  the  dying  terrors  of  the 
guilty  party,  even  though  a  person  as  sagacious,  and  as  strong  minded 
as  Elizabeth  really  waa.  The  fairest,  and  most  graphic  account  of  this 
mighty  80verekn*8  demise,  is  that  ^ven  by  Lingard,  who,  however,  rejecta 
as  apocryphal  uie  well  known  story  of  the  ring,  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  E^rl  of  Essex  through  the  Cotmtess  of  Nottingham,  to  Elizabeth,  but 
not  delivered  hy  the  Countess,  who  revealed  her  treachery  on  her  death  bed. 
Accordiiif:;  to  Dr.  Lingaid,  the  termination  of  the  Queen's  life  is  thus  reported. 

Eiizdbeth  had  surprised  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  splendour  of 
her  coarse  :  she  was  destined  to  cloae  the  evening  of  her  Ufe  in  gloom  and 
sorrow.  The  bodily  infirmities  which  she  sofTerod  may  have  been  the  oon- 
qaences  of  age ;  her  mental  afflictions  are  usually  traced  by  historians  to 
1  egret  for  the  execution  of  Essex.  That  she  occasionally  bewailed  his  fate, 
that  she  accused  herself  of  precipitation  and  eruclty,  is  not  impro'oable  :  but 
there  \vere  disclosures  in  his  e^)n(e^^^ion,  to  which  her  subsequent  melancholy 
may  with  great  probability  be  ai^eribed.  From  that  document  she  learned 
the  nnwdoome  and  distressing  truth,  that  she  had  lived  too  long ;  that  her 
favourites  looked  with  impatience  to  the  moments  which  would  free  them 
from  her  control ;  and  that  the  very  men  on  whose  loyalty  she  had  hitherto 
reposed  with  confidence,  had  already  proved  unfaithful  to  her.  She  became 
pensive  and  taciturn  ;  she  sate  whole  days  by  herself,  indulging  in  tlie  most 
gloomy  reflections ;  every  rumour  agitated  her  with  new  and  imaginary 
terrors;  and  the  solitude  of  her  court,  the  opposition  of  the  commons 
to  her  prerogative,  and  the  ailenoe  of  tbe  citizens  when  she  appeared  in 
puUie,  were  taken  by  her  for  proofs  that  she  had  survived  her  popularity, 
and  was  become  an  object  of  aversion  to  her  subjects.  Under  these 
imprcssion««,  she  assured  the  i^'rench  ambassador  that  she  had  grown  weary 
of  her  very  existence. 

Sir  John  Han ington,  her  godson,  who  visited  the  court  about  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  Efscz,  has  described,  in  a  private  letter,  the  state 
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m  which  he  found  the  Queen.  She  was  altered  in  her  features,  and  redooed 
to  a  skeleton.  Her  food  waa  nothing  but  manchet  bread  and  succory 
pottag-e.  Her  taste  for  dress  was  g^onc.  She  had  not  changed  her  clothes 
for  many  davs.  Nothing  could  please  her  ;  she  was  the  torment  of  the 
ladies  who  waited  on  her  person.  She  stamped  with  her  feet,  and  swore 
violently  at  the  objecta  of  her  anger.  For  her  proteetioB  ahe  had  ordered 
a  aword  to  he  placed  by  her  table,  ivfaidi  ehe  often  took  in  her  hand*  and 
thrust  wiUi  violence  into  the  tapeatry  of  her  chamber.  About  a  year  later  Sir 
John  returned  to  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to  her  presence.  "  I  found 
her,"  he  says,  "  in  a  most  pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  Archbishop  ask  me, 
if  I  had  seen  Tyrone.  I  rephed,  with  reverence,  that  I  had  seen  him  with 
the  Lord  Deputy.  She  looked  up  with  much  choler  and  grief  in  her 
ooontenanoe,  nd  said, '  O,  now  it  mindeth  me,  tiiat  yoo  waa  one  who  aaw 
this  man  elsewhere and  hereat  ahe  dropped  a  tear,  and  emote  her  bosom. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  gulden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her  lipa :  bnl^ 
in  truth,  her  heart  seemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling." 

In  Januar}'  she  was  troubled  with  a  cold,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
month  removed^  on  a  wet  and  stormy  day,  from  Westminster  to  Richmond. 
Her  indisposition  inoraaaed :  but,  with  her  charaeteriatio  dbathincy,  abe 
reftiaed  the  adrioe  of  her  phyiiciana.  Lose  of  appetite  waa  aooompanied 
wnth  lowness  of  spirits,  and  to  add  to  her  distres?,  it  chanced  that  her 
intimate  friend,  the  Countess  of  Notting^ham,  died.  Elizabeth  now  spent 
her  days  and  nights  in  sighs  and  tears  ;  or,  if  she  condescended  to  speak, 
she  always  chose  some  unpleasant  and  irritating  subject ;  the  treason  and 
execution  of  Essex,  or  the  reported  project  of  marrying  the  Lady  ArabeUa 
into  Ae  fuoSfy  of  Lord  Hertnird,  or  the  war  in  Ireland  and  the  pardon  of 
T^^rone.  In  the  first  week  of  March  all  the  aymptoms  of  her  disorder 
were'  considerably  aggravated :  she  lay  during  some  hours  in  a  state  of 
stnpnnr,  rallied  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  relapsed.  The  council,  having 
kurncd  from  tlie  physicians  that  her  recovery  was  hoi)eless,  prepared  to 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  King  of  Scots,  by  providing  for  his  peace- 
able snooession  to  the  throne.  The  Lord  Adooirsl,  die  hoid  Keeper,  and 
the  Secretary,  remained  with  the  Qoeen  at  Richniond :  the  others  repahred 
to  Whitehall.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  arrest  and  transpor- 
tation to  Holland  of  all  vagrants  and  unknown  persons  found  in  London  or 
Westminster  ;  a  guard  was  posted  at  the  exchequer ;  the  f^rcat  liorses  were 
brought  up  from  Reading  ;  tlie  court  was  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  several  gentlemen,  "  hunger- starved  for  innovation,"  and  there- 
fore objecta  of  saspidon,  were  conveyed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 

The  Queen,  dnrmg  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder,  had  been  alarmed  at 
the  frightful  phantoms  conjured  up  by  her  imagination.  At  length  she 
obstinately  refused  to  return  to  her  bed  ;  and  sate  both  day  and  night  on  a 
stool  bolstered  up  with  cu^hious,  having  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and  her 
eyes  fixed  ou  the  floor,  seldom  condescending  to  speak,  and  rejecting  every 
ofo  of  noorishment.  Hie  biahopa  and  the  krda  of  theoooncil  adviwd  and 
entreated  in  vain.  For  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
she  expressed  the  most  profound  contempt.  lie  was  of  her  own  blood: 
from  him  she  consented  to  accept  a  hns'in  of  broth  :  but  when  he  urged  her 
to  return  to  her  bed,  slie  rephed  that,  if  he  had  seen  what  f^he  saw  there, 
he  would  never  nuike  the  re(|uest.  To  Cecil,  wlio  n?ked  her  if  she  had 
seen  spirits,  she  answered,  thut  it  was  an  idle  question  beneath  her  notice. 
He  insisted  that  she  most  go  to  bed,  if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  her  people. 
"  Must  ?**  sbe  exclaimed,  "  is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to  Princes  i 
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Little  man,  little  men,  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive*  dmnt  not  have  used 

that  word  :  but  thou  art  grown  presumptaoiiB  beoanse  thou  knowest  that  I 
shall  die."  Ordering  the  others  to  depart,  she  called  the  I^ord  Admiral  to 
her,  saving;  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  my  Lord,  I  am  tied  with  an  iron  collar  about 
my  neck."  lie  «?ouc^ht  to  console  her,  but  she  replied,  "no;  I  am  lied, 
and  the  case  is  altered  with  me." 

At  the  oommeivBeineiit  of  her  iUneaa  the  Qaeen  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  ahe  woald  leave  the  Crown  to  the  right  beir :  it  was  now  deemed 
advinble  to  elicit  from  her  a  less  equivocal  declaration  on  behalf  of  the 
Kin!^  of  Scot?.  On  the  last  nip-ht  of  her  life  the  three  lords  waited 
upon  her  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  circulated  by  their  partisans, 
received  a  favourable  answer.  But  the  maid  of  honour  who  was  present 
has  left  us  a  very  different  tale.  According  to  her  narrative  the  persons 
firAt  mentioned  to  the  Queen  by  the  Lorda  vrere  the  King  of  FVaaoe  and  the 
King  of  Scotland.  Hie  Queen  neither  spoke  nor  stirred.  The  third  name 
was  that  of  the  Lord  Beauchamp.  At  the  sound  her  spirit  was  roused; 
and  she  hastily  replied,  **  I  will  have  no  rascal's  ?on  in  my  seat."  They 
were  the  last  words  \\hich  she  uttered.  She  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibihty,  and  at  three  the  next  morning  trani^uilly  breathed  her  last.  This 
occarred  on  the  24th  March,  1603,  in  the  aeventieth  year  of  her  age  and 
the  forty-sizth  of  her  reign.  By  six  o'clock  the  came  day,  the  lords  from 
fiidmumd  joined  those  in  London  ;  and  a  reeolntion  was  taken  to  prodaim 
James  as  heir  to  the  Queen,  both  by  prozimity  of  blood  and  by  her  own 
appointment  on  her  death-bed. 

Providence  points  out  an  awe-inspiring  lesson  in  the  deaths  of  the  tbrce 
principal  Sovereigns  of  the  hoose  of  Tudor — Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and 
Elizabeth.  Unvarying  prosperity  had  attended  them  while  living:  the 
avatice  of  the  one,  the  luxury  of  the  other,  and  the  ambition  of  the  third, 
had  been  gratified  even  to  their  utmost  hope  :  their  cups  of  vicious  desires 
bad  overflowed  the  brim,  and  yet,  when  dying  how  utterly  miserable  they 
were  !  What  objects  of  wretchedness  and  horror  did  they  become  when 
the  hand  of  God  fell  upon  them!  The  pLu-^ant,  nay  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind— the  very  beggar  whose  sonl  might  perhaps  have  to  vring  its  flight 
from  a  dunghill — would  have  shrunk  in  terror  from  regal  felidty  such  as 
theirs,  coupled  with  such  conclusions.  The  words  of  the  sacred  orator  we 
have  quoted  above  are,  if  ever,  to  have  siij^nillcation  here.  Men  should  in- 
deed learn  moderation  when  they  know  how  these  Tudor  mouarchs  died. 
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Spain,  how  art  thou  fiEtllen  !  Thou  who  but  a  few  hundred  years  ago  stoodst 
in  the  very  front  of  Europe, — ^Uie  oonqnefor  and  dviliied  nder  of  vast  na- 
tioosfhat  had  ooeant  Wtween  tliflm;  woo,  the  arinter  of  all  cfaindiy,  rank, 
gentility,  oourtesy,  and  refinement ;— a  potentate,  too,  in  literature,  without 
which  no  nation  can  be  great, — the  works  of  thy  Calderon,  and  I>e  Vega, 
and  Cen-nntes,  the  deli^^ht  and  talk  o£  the  universe.  ThnA.  indeed,  tboa 
^i^t ; — and  what  art  thou  now  ? 

O  what  a  noble  state  is  here  o*erthrown ! 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  iword : 

Th*  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fur  world, 

The  g^ass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 

Th'  Mierv'd of  aUobMrten !  quite,  quite  doim! 

A  horrid  ami  warfare,  which,  amce  the  period  of  the  oonteat  for  the 

snooession  in  the  beginning  of  the  kst  century,  down  to  the  present  time, 

has  continued  to  rage  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  peace,  proves  even  more 
detrimental  to  the  literary  than  to  the  political  greatness  of  Spain.  "Writing, 
beyond  the  bombastic  and  viiuknt  ai tides  in  the  newspapers,  and  some 
trashy  publications,  such  as  tales  and  novels,  contemptible  iu  &tyle  and  &ub> 
ject,  appears  now  obsolete  in  this  devoted  country.   Yet  this  is  nowise  owing 
to  ^e  mental  incapability  of  the  people  of  Spain;   The  natural  character- 
istics of  dignified  thought,  brilliant  and  varied  imagmation,  and  ready- 
humour,  remain  as  strong  as  ever.    But  it  is  the  war,  and,  we  maintain,  the 
war  alone,  which  eflects  this  intellectual  desolation.    In  strong  proof  of 
such  being  the  case,  the  romances  to  which  we  are  now  going  to  idlude, 
and  which  are  the  only  two  that  do  credit  to  recent  letters  in  Spain,  were 
brought  out  at  tunes  when  peace  shed  momentary  and  flickering  rays  of  its 
benign  influence  over  the  land  of  Castile.    The  first  of  these  in  priority  of 
pfublication  is  "  El  Conde  Candc?pina,  Novela  historica  original,"  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  Madiid  in  1832.    Its  author  is  Don  Patricio  de  la 
Escosura,  then  an  alferez  or  ensign  of  artillery  in  the  roval  guard.  Tins 
romance,  though,  as  may  easily  he  supposed,  uiferior  to  similar  contemporary 
prodttCtionB  in  this  conntiy,  or  in  IVuice  or  Germany,  is  atale  of  no  mcon- 
siderable  merit.   Hie  language  is  good,  the  characters  are  very  weO  drawn, 
many  of  the  scenes  are  Uvely,  and  the  whole  has  an  agreeable  tone  of  nati(  ii- 
ality.    Tlie  story  dates  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  :  it  is  founded 
upon  the  fierce  dissensions  of  Urraca,  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  her 
second  husband,  Alfonso,  King  of  Arragon.    The  hero  of  the  narrative, 
Don  Gomez,  Conde  de  Gandeepina,  had  loved  Urraca  prior  to  this  unfor- 
tnnate  second  marriage,  and  had  been  recommended,  although  unsncoeasltilly 
by  the  assembled  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  consort  for  the  heiress  Urraca, 
more  agreeable  to  her  future  subjects  than  a  foreigner.    During:  her  misera- 
ble wedlock  wi.h  the  King  of  Arragon,  Don  Gomez  is  her  faithful  and  zeal- 
ous cavalier,  rci)eatedly  delivering  her  from  Don  Alfonso's  tyranny  ;  he, 
however,  conceals  his  undying  pafcsion   until   after  her  divorce  ou  the 
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ground  of  consanguinity,  when  he  contends  for  ha  loTe  with  Don*  Pedro. 
Conde  de  Lara,  who  had  not  waited  for  the  sentence  that  made  his  suit 
lawful,  to  seek  the  Queen's  hand  by  Hatter inj^  her  vanity.  Of  the  levity  and 
self-complacency  of  her  Majesty,  the  following  scone  is  an  amusing  and 
happy  illustration.  Candespina  has,  with  a  very  few  assistants,  surprised 
Ills  Arragonete  outk  in  which  JDoniia  Umca  with  afiKVomite  maid  of  honour, 
Leonora  Guzman*  was  kqpt  priaoner  by  her  hiiBband,who  would  arrogate  all 
authority  in  her  diMninions.  The  Conde  has  released  the  Queen,  and  with 
equal  skill  and  secresy  escorts  her  safely  to  the  actual  frontiera  of  Castile, 
lie  party  halts  for  the  last  time  in  an  Arragonese  village  : — 

*'  The  house  that  appeared  the  least  miserable  was  selected,  and,  without 
further  ceremony,  Don  Gomez  sent  its  master  orders  to  receive  the  Queen, 
not  even  announdng  her  eialted  dignity.  The  j^heians  were  then  aocas- 
tomed  to  submit  voSmtarily  or  permroe  to  the  will  d  the  nobles,  who  issued 
their  orders  at  the  point  of  the  spear,  and  did  not  wcaider  at  their  exactions. 
Accordingly,  the  Arragonese  peasant  expressed  no  repugnance  to  affording 
the  hosjiitality  thus  courteously  solicited.  He  showed  his  guests  into  what 
was  called  a  saloon,  in  which  no  furniture  was  seen  beyond  a  coarse  deal 
tsUe,  a  few  bendieB  of  the  same  material,  and  a  large  leather  dudr,  that 
was  evidently  the  ddeet  and  most  respectable  oGcupiint  of  the  place.  In 
this  saloon  was  an  alcove,  containing  a  bed,  perfectly  in  keqnng  with  the 
pest  of  the  furniture,  and  destined  for  Donna  Urraca. 

*'  The  Queen,  upon  entering  this  miserable  hut,  cast  a  glance  around  her, 
and  a  deep  sigh  told  how  much  she  missed  the  splendour  of  a  court.  The 
Conde  understood  her,  but  unable  to  remedy  a  single  discomfort,  he  deemed 
it  wise  to  say  nothing  upon  sndi  subjects.  Engrossed  by  his  plan  respectmg 
Don  Hernando's  mission,  he  scarcely  waited  tiU  she  had  seated  herself,  when 
he  bent  his  knee  before  her,  and  besought  her  permission  to  prefer  a  petition. 
Having  obtained  it,  he  set  forth,  clearly  but  concisely,  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Senor  de  Xajara,  to  escort  her  to  Burgos, 
where  Don  Alfonso's  partisans  bore  sway.  The  Queen  Listened  to  his  dis- 
course with  evident  ngns  of  unpatience,  and  thoi  said,  "  Never  should  I 
have  believed  that  the  Queen  of  Castile  would  be  reduced  to  b^  the  aid 
of  her  vassals."  "  Your  highness,"  returned  Don  Gomez,  "  has  not  under- 
stood, assuredly  by  my  fault,  what  1  meant  to  say  There  is  no  question  of 
your  highness's  begging  any  one's  aid,  but  of  your  condescending  to  an- 
nounce your  arrival  in  your  own  dominions  to  the  Senor  de  Ndjara ;  au 
honour  which  will  pledge  that  cavalier  to  your  defence." — **  And  how, 
Conde,  do  I  chance  to  need  his  help  f  Have  I  not  plenty  of  vassals  hi 
Castile  as  noble,  as  powerful,  and  as  bold  as  he  ?" — "  Nobles  there  are  in 
Castile,  Senora,  many,  and  very  powerful ;  but  I  grieve  to  say,  not  all  per- 
haps". ..."  I  understand  you.  You  fear  that  they  may  adhere  to  the  King 
of  Arrngon  in  preference  to  their  natural  Queen.  Whilst  they  belit  ved 
me  hii  lawful  wife,  whilst  I  was  absent,  they  may  perhaps  have  submitted 
to  Ikm  Alfonso.  But  when  I  present  myself,  trust  me,  Ccmde,  there  wiH 
not  be  a  sbgle  one  who  will  not  follow  my  standard.'* — "  So  it  should  be ; 
so  I  would  hive  it,  but  dare  not  rdy  upon  its  being  so.<— At  least  let  your 
highness  be  ap?urcd  that  it  were  imprudent  to  piesent  yourself  befcnre 
Burgos,  witliout  a  stronger  escort  than  that  wliieh  now  attends  you." — 
•*  How  odd  you  are,  Conde  !  Do  you  think  the  force  with  which  you  under- 
took to  snatch  me  from  the  power  of  my  enemies  inadequate  to  escort  roe 
in  my  own  dommions.*' 
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"  Donna  Leonora,  who  iras  present  at  this  oonveraation,  perceived  the  jMU 
ness  of  the  Conde's  views  ;  but  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  useless 
to  contend  against  the  Queen's  vanity  :  and  that,  unless  the  affair  could  be 
presented  to  her  under  a  totally  different  light,  she  would  never  consent  to 
that  which  was  indispenaable  to  her  own  interett.  A  happy  expedient  suddenly 
occarred  to  her,  and,  at  the  xuik  of  meaning  a  sharp  reproof,  she  yentared 
to  mix  in  the  conversation,  saymg  to  the  Queen—"  If  your  highnes^s  would 
permit  me. . . .  ** — *•  How,  Leonora,  do  you  too  mistrust  tlie  loyalty  of  my 
vassals  ?" — "  No,  Senora,"  returned  the  dextrous  court  favourite  ;  "  so  far 
from  it,  I  hold  the  Conde's  fears  to  be  wholly  unfounded." — "  Donna 
Leonora !"  exclaimed  the  (  "onde,  provoked  to  see  the  lady  in  waiting  thus 
q»ontaneously  oppose  hi^  j ucliciou»  plan ;  "Donna Leonora,  haTe  yon  matnrdy 
considered. ..."  "  Let  her  speak,"  said  the  Queen,  intermpting  him. 
"  Go  on,  I^eonora ;  kt  OS  See  if  you  ean  eonvinoe  this  good  cabellero."'^ 
**  I  cannot  think  it  necessary,"  said  Leonora,  "  even  to  refute  the  fears  which 
the  Conde  de  Candespina's  unl>ounded  zeal  has  led  him  to  conceive.  His 
lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  think  him  wholly  m  error.  I  am  much  mis* 
taken  if  there  be  a  single  noble  in  Castile  who  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  ebarms  m  Donna  Urraca.'*-— "  Not  for  my  charms,  since  I 
boast  none,  but  for  my  rights,  assuredly." — "  Yoor  highness  speidES  thus 
firom  modesty,"  pursued  the  lady ;  "  but  at  any  rate,  your  hig-hness  cannot 
need  the  Senor  dc  NVijam's  troops  for  your  protection;  nevertheless  1  should 
not  hesitate  to  send  for  them," 

The  astonishment  of  the  Queen  and  the  Count,  at  tliis  strange  conclusion 
of  Donna  Leonora*8  speech,  cannot  well  be  described.  The  first  looked  at 
her  angrily,  the  second  with  admiration ;  hut  she,  who  had  foreseen  this, 
without  givins^  them  time  to  recollect  themselves,  went  on  as  follows :— * 

"  If  your  highness  will  deig^n  to  listen  to  me  another  minute,  my  meaning 
will  ap])car.  I  repeat  that  the  Senor  de  Najara's  troops  are  uimecessary 
for  your  security  ;  but  does  your  highness  think  it  beseems  your  high  dig- 
nity to  enter  Burgos  in  the  same  litter  with  your  only  female  attendant, 
without  domestics,  without  more  guards  than  eight  or  nine,  assuredly  valiant 
soldiers,  but  whose  arms  are  still  blood-stained,  whose  garments  are  covered 
with  dust." 

"  In  very  truth,  Leonora,  you  are  in  the  ric-ht.nnd  I  will  send  to  tlio  Scnor 
de  Najara  to  come  and  escort  ii<  to  our  Castillian  capital.  Write  the  k-tttr, 
Conde,  tmd  I  will  sign  it ;  but  take  caie  to  express,  that  the  motive  of  our 
gammons  is  suggested  by  Leonora,  and  not  the  slightest  distrust  of  the 
loyalty  of  our  vassals." 

llie  following  is  a  mote  bustling  portion  of  the  romance.  The  Queen  has. 
by  her  own  imprudence,  again  fallen  into  her  husband's  power  ;  and  two  of 
her  most  stanch  adherents,  Don  Hernando  de  Ulea  and  Don  Diego  de 
Najara,  who  have  been  seized  with  her,  are  confined  in  prison.  Their  escape 
is  thus  related : — 

"  The  gaolers  had  been  charged  to  visit  the  prison  frequently,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  captives  from  forcing  tlie  iron  bars  of  their  window,  or  organiz- 
ing any  other  mode  of  escape.  The  last  of  these  disagreeable  visits,  peri- 
odically paid  to  our  prisoners,  took  ])lacc  after  midnight.  The  c:;<o]<.rs  then 
entered,  each  with  his  lantern,  each  armed  with  a  sword  and  daugcr  ;  thcv 
first  examined  the  chamber,  then  cacii  cautiously  approached  the  bed  of  one 
of  the  captives,  to  ascertain  that  he  really  occupied  it.   This  was  the  hour 
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nUch  the  two  cabeUeroi  sdeotod  for  (he  exeoatioQ  of  tfadr  haxardous  enter* 
pnso* 

"  It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  hoarse  sound  of  keys 
and  bolts  announced  the  approach  of  the  gaolers ;  the  heavy  door  creaked 
upon  its  hingds,  and  the  pale  scanty  light  of  the  lanterns  illumined  the 
chamber.  The  breathing  of  the  two  prisoners  was  equal  and  heavy,  and 
the  most  acute  observer  could  not  have  guessed  tliat  they  were  awake,  and 
■trugghng  between  hope  and  fear. 

"  They  sleep/*  said  the  CastiHaii  to  the  Aragonese  gaoler. — "  Would  it 
were  for  ever !"'  returned  he. — *'  Silence,  lest  they  wakeandhear/' — "  'V^Tiat 
should  they  hear  ?  Don't  you  hear  l)ow  Don  Diego  pnorc?  ?" — "  Perhaps," 
rejoined  the  first,  without  interrupting  his  examination  of  the  apartment ; 
*•  perhaps  your  wishes  may  be  quickly  fulfilled." — "  Oh !  Oh  !  so  that". .  . . 
— •*  'Tis  said  they  will  be  treated  as  they  deserve" — meaning  beheaded. 
— •*  Precisely." -^'^  Dogs  V*  Hernando  was  about  to  eidaini*  but  fortunately 
restrained  himself. — "  The  sooner  the  better,'\snl]joined  the  gaoler.  And  now, 
having  completed  their  examination  of  the  dungeon,  they,  according  to  custom, 
placed  their  lanterns  on  the  ground,  and  each  approached  the  bed  of  a  pri- 
soner.* *  *  The  two  gaolers,  satisfied  that  their  prisoners  were  asleep,  turned 
their  backs  to  the  beds,  to  resume  their  lanterns  and  depart.  But  at  this 
instant  both  g^tlemen  sprang  upon  them,  with  unparaUded  oeleritjr,  and 
.  ttroofjLf  grasping  their  throats,  brought  Ihem  to  the  ground  before  they  could 
qnaka  word,  or  recover  from  the  alarm 'of  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an 
assault.  "  Utter  an  Oh  !  and  thou  art  dead,  wretch, "  said  Hernando  to  the 
Aragonese  gaoler,  placing  his  knee  upon  his  breast,  and  threatening  him  with 
his  own  dagger,  wliicli,  as  well  as  his  cutlass,  he  had  just  snatched  from  him  ; 
whilst  Dun  Diego  held  his  opponent  under  equal  subjection,  telling  him  in  a 
calm  voice,  that  he  must  not  stir  if  he  wished  to  five.  "AH  resistance  is  use- 
ksB,  daves,"  said  Don  Diego.  "  Ye  are  already  disarmed,  and  under  any  dr- 
onmstances  we  are  more  than  a  match  for  you."*  ♦  ♦  ♦  •*  Keep  you  that  one 
under  control,"  he  added;  "and  as  for  you,  friend,  crcl  up  and  undress 
yourself  with  all  dispatch,  if  you  would  not  try  the  temper  of  your  own 
dagger." 

"The  confounded  and  trembling  gaoler  obeyed,  and  when  he  luid  finished, 
Don  Diego  again  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  where  he  tied  his  hands  and 
feet  with  ^e  dieets  of  his  bed.  and  stopped  his  mouth  with  a  doth,  so  that 
he  could  not  move  nor  cdl  for  hdp. 

"When  both  gaolers  were  thus  stripped  and  secured,  Don  Hernando  and 
Don  Dieso  disguised  Uiemselvcb  in  tlieir  apparel,  not  forgetting  theii  arms, 
and  stOl  less  the  bunch  of  keys  borne  by  one  of  them.  Then,  each  taking 
up  a  ready  prepared  and  concealed  bundle,  they  issued  irom  tbdr  dungeon, 
fervently  recommending  tfaemsdves  to  the  protection  of  God,  and  closing 
the  doors  with  all  the  precautions  usually  employed  to  insure  their  own  safe 
custody  by  the  gaolers,  whose  parts  tliey  were  now  to  plav. 

"Neither  Hernando  nor  Die  go  had  seen  any  mure  of  the  prison  they  in- 
habited than  their  own  apartment,  except  upon  the  day  they  were  brought 
thither.  But  the  impression  then  made  upon  them  was  suffident  to  enable 
them,  aided  by  the  lights  they  bore,  and  wdking  very  cautious,  to  reach  the 
guard-room,  in  which  lay  the  soldiers  wrapt  in  untroubled  sleep.  They 
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crossed  it,  unchallenged  by  the  sentry,  who,  from  their  dress,  believed  them 
to  be  the  gaolers,  and  issued  forth  into  the  street.** 

The  continuation,  too  long  to  extract,  tells  how  they  were  enabled  to  quit 
the  town  and  reach  the  camp  of  Coode  de  Candemina.  These  aam^ea 
show  the  tenour  and  the  style  of  this  wofk  by  the  Alreres  Eecoennu  We 
now  pass  to  one  of  gieater  note. 

The  romance  we  mean  is  "  Donna  Isabel  de  Solis,  Queen  of  Granndn." 
Novela  Historica,  bv  Don  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  But  bifore  we 
speak  of  the  book,  we  would  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  author.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  mora  sad  instanoe  of  tibe  crnel  effeet  of  intestine  strife  npon 
fiteratnre  than  the  career  of  Martinez  de  hRosa.  Had  his  native hnd been 
any  other  civilised  country  of  Europe  than  Spain,  this  gifted  writer  would  ha:Te 
flourished  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  popularity,  encouragement,  and  honour  : 
in  Spain,  his  reward  has  been,  first  a  captivity  for  years  in  an  African  dun- 
geon, then  exile,  and  eventually  a  necessity  of  exclusive  devotion  to  politics 
to  obtain  that  rank  and  station  which  belonged  of  right  to  his  genius  and 
birth.  His  eariier  life  has  been  one  continned  struggle  to  revive  among  hia 
countrymen  a  taste  for  kandng  and  letters.  He  has  appeared  as  an  essayist, 
a  critic,  an  historian,  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  in  fine,  as  a  writer  in  everf  style 
and  upon  every  subject.  All  his  productions  have  much  attraction,  and 
display  ability  of  a  superior  order.  In  proof  of  his  literary  quahties,  is  the 
fact  of  his  being  appreciated  by  a  people  capable  of  paying  tribute  to  merit. 
When  driven  from  his  country,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  wrote  plays  in  France, 
in  the  IVench  language,  whicK  were  successfully  performed  at  Faris.  On  • 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  became  a  distinp:uished  partisan  of  that  side  mis- 
iinmcd  Liberal,  in  a  country  where  libcrabty  has  no  existence.  Amid  his 
political  greatness,  hov  evcr,  lie  once  more  briefly  resumed  his  pen,  and  in 
1 838 — a  period  when  Uiere  seemed  some  ciiance  of  peace,  he  brought  out 
at  Madrid  the  romance  we  are  now  going  to  describe. 

The  subject  of  "  Donna  Isabel  de  Solb"  is  taken  from  the  later  years  of 
tile  struggle  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  for  the  territory  of  Gra* 
nada.  The  heroine  of  the  tale,  Donna  Isabel,  is  the  daughter  of  Don  Sandio 
Ic  Solis,  governor  of  Martos,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  knights  of  Calatrava, 
tnd  situate  on  tlie  verv  verire  of  the  Moorish  dominions.  The  stranse  and 
romantic  adventures  of  Isabel  occupy  the  narrative.  At  the  actual  moment 
of  her  marria^  with  a  noble  suitor,  Pedro  de  Venegas,  the  wedding  cere, 
mony  is  surprised,  and  put  an  end  to,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Moors.  Isabel's 
fadier  and  lover  are  slain,  and  she  herself  is  carried  into  captivity.  Here, 
after  a  series  of  romantic  incidents,  she  is  induced,  bv  her  passion  for  the 
Moorish  kinsr,  Abu-l-IIassan,  to  forget  her  friend.-^  and  country;  she  be- 
comes  the  unhappy  bride  of  the  Mu.-»sulman  monarch,  and  ascends  the  throne 
of  (»i-anada.  The  marriage  eventually  causes  the  fall  of  tlie  Moorish  power 
in  Spain.  This  romance,  as  a  mere  story,  is  not  one  of  very  great  interest : 
much  of  it  is  trivial  and  commonplace,  and  it  freqnoitly  wants  animation. 
The  historical  portion,  though  fine  of  itself,  is  too  prolix  to  be  connected 
with  what  is  intended  to  be  a  stirring  and  adventurous  tale.  Still  the  work 
exbil)its  much  .'Striking  talent.  Manv  of  the  deserijjtions  are  extremelv 
beautiful,  especially  "a  lively  and  truly  poetical  picture  which  the  author  gives 
of  the  city  of  Granada.  The  style  and  language  of  the  romance  through* 
out  are  excellent ;  the  writing  is  pure  without  being  antiquated,  eloquent  and 
vigorous  without  affectation,  and  will  afford  no  small  gratification  to  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  stately  and  sonorous  dialect  of  Spain.    As  a  speci* 
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men  of  the  work,  we  give  the  fuUowing  account  of  the  fatal  interruption  to 
the  nuptials  of  UtiM  de  Sofis  at  MartoB : — 

"The  night  fixedfor  the  espontak  at  length  arrived*  and  a  silent  calm 
succeeded  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day,  notJun]i]te}the  tranquillity  of 

the  ocean  after  a  storm.  The  followers  of  the  different  guests,  and  the 
menials  of  tiie  castle,  overcome  with  sleep  and  wine,  lay  dispersed  about 
the  courts  and  corridors.  A  few  only  of  the  principal  household  servants, 
and  the  ladies  and  knights  who  were  to  witness  the  ceremony,  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  chapel  in  anzioas  expectation  of  the  signal.  A  low  mnmrar 
announced  at  last  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  friends, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  dozen  pages,  with  a  torch  of  wax  in  one  hand, 
and  the  cup  in  the  other,  were  seen  approaching  the  chapel  with  due  solem- 
nity and  composure.  Hiey  were  followed  by  Isabel  and  Don  I'edro,  who, 
deeply  absorbed  in  their  own  tlioughts,  walked  in  silence,  scarcely  daring  to 
ruse  their  eyes  firom  the  ground.  Not  so  the  Commendador,  wfao.twith 
Don  Alonso  de  Cordova  and  the  Senor  de  Zuheros,  walked  with  head  erect 
and  cheerM  ooontenance  the  cortc^ge  being  closed  by  Isabel's  handmaidens, 
wrapt  up  in  mantles,  and  by  a  few  favoured  ^esquires  who  had,  by  dint  of 
entreaty,  obtained  this  signal  distinction, 

"The  chapel  of  the  castle  was  small  and  dark,  and  had  only  one  nave";  the 
ceiling  was  of  carved  walnut,  the  altar  adorned  with  wooden  images,  placed 
in  gflt  nidies.  But  the  antiquity  of  the  retreat,  and  its  rode  ornaments, 
raised  the  soul  above  worldly  contemplation,  and  inspu-ed  sweet  and  melan- 
choly reveries*  The  idea  that  there,  under^the  marble  flags  with  which  the 
chapel  was  paved,  many  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Commendador  slept  in 
peace,  their  ashes  mingled  with  the  earth  redeemed  by  them  from  the 
Aloors,  and  their  bodies  lying  under  the  altars  which  they  had  in  life  defended, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  impress  the  mind  with  religious7eehngs.  In^the 
centre  of  the  chapel,  a  foot  above  ground,  rose  a  sepulchre,  on  which  was 
coarsely  carved  the.  figure  of  a  young  woman,  witiii  the  hands  crossed  over 
the  breast,  the  feet  joined,  and  the  face  looking  up  to  heaven.  It  was  that 
of  the  mother  of  Isabel ;  and  the  Commendador  felt  a  deg^rec  of  consola- 
tion mixed  with  sorrow,  in  the  thought  that  his  sainted  wite  might  witiiess 
and  bless  their  daughter's  union  from  her  tuuib.  The  bride  wds  already  at 
the  foot  of  the  afiar,  pale  and  tremulous ;  the  bridegroom  by  her  side 
hreathlesa  and  agitated;  the  minister  of  heaven  was  pronouncing  the  sacred 
words,  and  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  fatal  yes  which  was  to  unite  ^em 
until  death,  when  suddenly  an  appalling  shriek  struck  every  one  with  horror. 
The  Commendador  and  his  friends  first  thought  it  might  be  a  scuffle  anu  ng 
the  people  of  the  castle  ;  but  immediately  after,  the  cry  of  "  Fire  !"  and  the 
approach  of  a  confu&ed  multitude,  the  clatter  of  arms,  the  precipitate  step 
of  fugitives,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  too  plainly  told  the  fatal 
truth. 

"  Isabel  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her  husband ;  her  friends  and  retainers 
fled  panic-struck  ;  the  Commendador  rushed  out  like  lightning  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  but  was  himself  met  at  the  door  of  the  chapel 
by  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  who  thronged  to  it  for  refuge.  In  vain  did  he 
demand  to  be  heard  $  In  vain  he  repeated  question  after  question:  no  answer 
could  be  obtained,  his  voibe  was  drowned  in  cries  and  lamentations,  as  though 
death  were  at  hand.   Alas !  it  was  Imt  too  near. 

"  The  Moors  on  the  frontiers,  encouraged  by  a  long  peace,  and  secure  of 
making  an  easy  prey  of  people  plunged  in  heedless  revelry,  had,  during  the 
night,  scaled  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and,  profiting  by  the  negligence  of  the 
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dnukai  aoldiere,  they  inundated  its  hall  and  coorti.  and  b^gan  the  work  of 
deatnictkm  with  6re  and  tword.   Many  were  the  Cbriatians  who,  on  tiiat 

iatal  night,  passed  from  the  armaof  sleep  into  those  of  death;  others  fled 
to  the  chapel  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum,  invoking  the  nnmc  of  God, 
which  died  in  terror  on  th«.ir  lips.  But  alas  !  at  sight  of  that  holy  retreat, 
the  furv  of  the  infidels  increased  instead  of  abating,  and  they  rushed  among 
the  Christiaiia  like  &o  many  wolves  into  a  sheep-fold.  The  Commendador, 
immoveable  at  a  statue^  aword  in  hand  awaited  their  attack ;  and  though 
pieroed  with  a  hundred  woonds,  etood  for  some  time  fixed  as  rock,  and  then 
staggered  and  fell,  trailing  himself  towards  the  tomb  c£  hia  wii^  where  he 
breathed  his  last.  Before  the  altar,  the  youthful  Venc£^ns  was  seen  sustain- 
ing Isabel,  and  protecting  her  with  his  own  body  from  the  blows  of  the 
assailants.  Scarcely  was  the  young  cavalier  sensible  of  what  passed  round 
him ;  he  had  neither  arms  for  defence*  nor  hope  of  aoeoonr  Ikom  bmnan 
power;  regardless  of  his  own  life,  his  heart  was  agonised  for  the  fate  of  his 
bdoved  !  "  Surrender  or  die  !'*  exclaimed  the  cbi^  of  the  invading  party, 
rushing  forward  to  separate  them,  ^*eIle^^a?  at  that  instant  received  a  wound 
in  the  forehead,  embraced  once  more  his  bride,  and  fell  bathed  in  blood  at 
her  feet.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  day  begun  under  such  happy  auspices ! 
Who  will  put  faith  in  earthly  joy,  which  so  quickly  flies  before  us  ?'* 

Before  quitting  a  melancholy  contemplation  of  the  present  state  of  litera- 
ture in  Spain  we  must  not  forget  to  moition  another  Spaniard  who  sought 
among  oundves  that  encouragement  which  the  land  of  his  birth  could  not, 
or  would  not,  give.  Don  Telesforo  dc  Trucba,  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
ae(juirement,  industry,  and  perseverance,  produced,  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  in  the  EngUsh  language,  in  this  country,  several  romances  which 
attained  celebrity,  and  which  are  doubtless  in  the  memory,  or  knowledge,  of 
many  of  onr  readers.  A  play  of  his  was  dso  performed  at  CSovent  Garden 
Theatre.  Be  TVoeba  subsequently  went  bade  to  Spain,  and,  like  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  took  a  prominent  part  among  the  supporters  of  the  Queen ;  he 
died  amid  the  political  confusion  which  ensued.  In  this  country  he  was 
much  regiu-ded  and  esteemed  by  a  circle  of  friends,  and  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received  with  sorrow.  The  fate  of  such  men  is  grievous  indeed, 
branding,  as  it  does,  their  count^s  degradation  on  the  Ycryfooe  of  Spain. 
In  conclusion  we  can  ooly  fenrently  say,  God  send  delireranoe  and  regenera- 
tion to  the  land  of  Calderon  and  Cenrantea ! 
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CURIOUS  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

ARISTOCRACT. 

No.  XII. — ^Tflft  Mtstrrious  oais  of  William  Baenaed»  and  thb 

DvjsM  ow  Hablborouoh. 

Tbb  writer  of  romance  has  ever  been  accaaed  of  sacrificing  not  onljr 

the  probable,  but  the  possible,  to  the  inarvelluus,— of  concocting  fable 
that  could  have  no  foundation  in  f.ict, — dcstTibing  scenes  that  could  not 
have  occurred,  and  depictini^  character  tliat  could  not  have  existed, 
of  building,  in  a  word,  on  the  slippery  sands  of  fiction  alone,  regardless 
alike  of  reason  and  reality.  Is  such,  however,  precisely  his  position  ? 
The  most  incomprehensible  of  his  stories  have  been  paralleleil  In  every- 
day life ;  and  wonderful  though  his  narrations,  and  wild  and  ftmciful  his 
dreaniings,  the  judicial  historian  bears  ample  testimony  that  he  is 
not  altogether  a  visionary.  The  records  of  jurisprudence  disclose 
circumstances  ^hich  have  absolutely  occurred,  as  strange  as  the 
strangest  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  romance — as  diHicult  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  as  hard  to  be  credited.  Of  these  singular  realities 
one  most  remarkable  is  the  following  trial * 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  here  referred  to,  was  Charles  Spencer,  fifth 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  p;ran(Ls(>n  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  and  his  successor 
as  second  Duke  ot  Marlborough,  Avhioh  title  he  inherited  the  '24th  Octo- 
ber, 1733,  on  the  demise,  unmarried,  of  his  aunt,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the 
first  Duke  and  herself  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  own  right.  This 
second  Duke  was  himself  a  general  of  eminence,  and  fought  with  dis- 
tinction at  Dettingen  :  he  died  of  a  fever,  the  28th  October,  1758, 
at  Munster  in  Westphalia:  he  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailev  on  the  10th  and  11th  Mav. 
1758:  the  able  Sir  Michael  loster,  was  among  the  judges  present. 
The  namtive  eiven  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  was  this : — 

Afrer  Mr.  Moon  had  opened  the  indictment,  Mr.  Serjeant  Davy 
spoke  as  follows : 

"May  it  please  your  lordships,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ; 

I  am  counsel  in  this  cause  lor  the  prosecution  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  who  stands  indicted  ou  an  act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  late  majesty,  very  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Act.  That  act  of  parUament,  recitUig  the  several  mischiefs,  and  consti- 
tuting  several  felonies,  amongst  other  things,  enacts.  That  if  any  person 
shall  knowingly  send  any  letter,  without  any  name  subscribed  thereto, 
or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  demanding  money,  venison,  or  other 
valuable  things  ;  every  person  so  offending,  being  thereof  lawfully  con- 
victed, shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as 
in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

It  is  on  that  act  that  this  indictment  now  comes  before  you,  that  you 
have  heard  read*  You  see  it  is  Ibr  sending  a  letter  >  for  it  is  on  the  first 
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of  these  letters  that  the  present  indicttnont  is  founded  j  the  others  are 
sent  in  con<5cqucnce  of  the  first,  und  explanatory  of  his  intentions. 

I  will  open  to  you,  as  concisely  as  I  can.  the  several  circumstances  we 
have  in  evidence,  in  order  to  affect  the  prisoner  at  the  bar :  they  are 
circumstiinces  of  that  nature,  corresponding  so  exactly  with  the  pri- 
soner's case,  affSecting  him  so  very  miniitely,  that  the  several  circom- 
stances  do  infer,  I  had  almost  said  an  ini|>ossibUity  of  his  innocence : 
you  will  find  they  all  tally  so  exactly,  they  are  so  particularly  relative  to 
him,  that  it  will  be  offering  violence  to  every  rule  of  reason,  not  to  find 
bim  guilty. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  29th  of  November,  a  letter  was  found  under 
the  door  of  the  Ordnanee-office,  dtreeted  to  his  Grace  the  Dulce  of 
Marlborough  :  upon  opening  this  letter,  which  was  wrote  in  imftalion 
of  print-hand,  bearing  date  that  day  the  29tb  of  November,  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  «riko  of  the  following  circnmstances,  to  desire 
attentiou  to  the  several  parts.    These  are  the  words  : 

**  To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

xxviiii  November. 

"  My  lord  |  as  ceremony  is  an  idle  thing  upon  most  occasions,  more 
especially  to  persons  in  my  state  of  mind,  1  shall  proceed  immediately 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  motive  and  end  of  addressing  this  epistle 
to  you,  which  is  equally  intcrestinj^  to  us  both.  You  are  to  know  then, 
that  my  present  situation  in  life  is  such,  that  I  should  prefer  annihilation 
to  a  continuance  in  it :  desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies  ; 
and  you  are  the  man  I  have  pitched  upon,  either  to  make  me,  or 
to  unmake  yourself.   As  I  never  had  the  honour  to  live  among  the 

f reat,  the  tenor  of  my  proposals  will  not  be  very  courtly ;  but  let  that 
e  an  argument  to  enforce  the  belief  of  what  I  am  now  going  to  write. 
It  has  employed  niy  invention,  for  some  time,  to  find  out  a  method 
to  destroy  another,  without  exposing  my  own  life;  that  I  have  accom- 
plished, and  defy  the  law.  Now  for  the  application  of  it.  I  am  despe- 
rate, and  must  be  provided  for :  you  have  it  in  your  power,  it  is  my 
business  to  make  it  your  inclination,  to  serve  me ;  which  you  must  deter* 
mine  to  comply  with,  by  procuring  me  a  genteel  support  for  my  life;  or 
your  own  will  be  at  a  period  before  this  session  of  parliament  is  over. 
I  have  more  motives  than  one  for  singlini;  you  out  tirst,  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  give  you  this  fair  warning,  because  the  means  1  shall  mako 
use  of  are  too  fatal  to  be  eluded  by  the  power  of  physic.  If  you  think 
this  of  any  consequence,  you  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  author  on  Sunday 
next,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  or  on  Monday,  (if  the  weather  should 
be  rainy  on  Sunday)  near  the  first  tree  beyond  the  stile  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
the  foot  walk  to  Kensington:  secrecy  and  compliance  may  preserve  you 
from  a  doulile  diiniz:c'r  of  this  sort:  as  there  is  a  certain  part  of  the 
•  world,  where  your  death  has  more  than  been  wished  for,  upon  other 
motives.  I  know  the  world  too  well,  to  trust  this  secret  in  any  breast 
but  my  own.  A  few  days  determine  me  your  friend  or  enemy. 

"  Fklton." 

*•  You  will  apprehend  that  I  mean  you  should  be  alone  ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  that  a  discovery  of  any  artifice  in  this  aflair  will  be  fatal  to  you  : 
my  safety  is  insured  by  my  sihnce ;  for  confession  only  can  con- 
demn me.'* 

This  letter  containing  every  thing  that  is  dreadful,- that  might  raise 
apprehensions  of  terror,  subscribed  by  a  name  which  is  painful  to  almost 
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every  ear — the  name  Felton !    I'hat  was  the  name  of  the  assassin  that 
stabbed  the  Duke  of  lliukiDc^ham  at  I'ortsniout)>. 

My  lord  duke,  not  intlnuJated  by  the  letter,  thoui^h  «^reiitly  surprised 
at  it,  and  willing  to  dad  out  the  author,  was  not  afraid  to  endeavour  to 
appreheDd  him ;  he  went  alone  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  time  appointed  $ 
however^  there  was  some  attendant  on  his  Grace  at  a  distance,  in  order 
to  ohserve  what  passed  on  the  occasion.  My  lord  dulie  had  been  there 
some  (iiiie  on  horseback,  and  us  much  undressed  as  a  man  of  his  (juality 
ifl.  He  had  pistols  before  him;  he  had  been  there  some  tinie,  and  saw 
nobody  at  all  at  that  particular  place.  After  wailing  some  considerable 
tioie,  he  was  returning,  and  observed  a  person  come  to  the  paiticular 
spot  just  by  the  tree  beyond  the  stile  in  Hyde  Park»  by  the  foot-walk  to 
Kensington :  that  person  held  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth  in  a  seeming 
disconfolate  manner,  looking  into  the  water,  and  stood  slill  a  very  con- 
siderable while.  Upon  his  Cirace  seeing  this,  tliat  the  man  was  not 
pursuing-  any  way,  the  Duke  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  niinJ,  but  that 
this  man  (be  he  who  he  would)  must  be  the  person  who  hud  sent  him 
this  letter.  The  man  sauntering  just  at  the  place,  the  Duke  rode  up  to 
the  spot,  expecting  the  person  would  speak  to  him :  bis  Grace  asked  the 
man,  Whether  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him  ?  He  sal  I,  '*  No.**—'*  Sir,"  said 
the  Duke,  "do  you  know  me?  I  am  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  telling 
you  that,  perhaps  you  have  something  to  say  to  me,"  "No,  my  lord.'* 
No  notice  being  taken,  the  Duke  came  away. 

Gentlemen,  you  see,  that  this  was  an  appointment  on  a  Sunday 
to  meet  at  a  place  where  several  people  might  be  supposed  to  be 
walking.  What  was  the  view  of  that  person  may  be  seen  by»and-bye. 
The  author  of  this  letter  speaks  of  his  being  exceedingly  guarded 
against  the  possibility  of  a  detection  ;  he  boasts  of  the  care  and  caution 
he  had  used  for  that  purpose, — he  defies  the  law, — nothing  but  confession 
could  condeam  him, — his  safety  was  insured  by  his  silence, — he  knew 
the  world  too  well,  to  trust  this  secret  in  any  breast  but  his  own. 

A  few  days  after,  in  the  same  week,  the  Duke  received  a  second  letter. 
This  also  was  put  under  the  door  of  the  OiBce  of  Ordnance,  and  was 
also  wrote  in  imitation  of  a  print-hand  :  but  the  directions  of  both  the 
letters  are  not ;  tliere  will  bi*  occasion  to  take  notice  of  that  circumstance 
by-and-bye.    The  second  letter  is  in  these  words: 

**  To  hU  Grace  Liu;  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

"My  lord  j  You  receive  this  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  punctu- 
ality  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  on  Sunday  last,  though  it  was 
owing  to  you  that  it  auswared  no  purpose.  The  pageantfy  of  being 
armed,  and  the  ensign  of  your  order,  were  useless,  and  too  conspicuous : 
you  needed  no  attendant ;  the  place  was  not  calculated  for  mischief,  nor 
was  any  intended.  If  you  walk  in  the  west  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
towards  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  next,  your  sagacity  will  point  out  the 
person,  whom  yon  will  address  by  asking  his  company  to  take  a  turn  or 
two  with  you.  You  will  not  fail,  on  enquiry,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  ;  according  to  which  directions  you  will  plcaiie 
to  send  two  or  three  hundred  pound  bank  notes  the  next  day  by  the 
penny  post.  Exert  not  your  curiosity  too  early  :  it  is  in  your  power  to 
make  me  grateful  on  certain  terms.  I  ha\  e  friends  who  urc  faithful  j 
bnt  they  do  not  bark  before  they  bite.   I  am,  &c.  Btc.  F.** 

Gentlemen,  you  see,  the  writer  of  the  second  letter  speaks  of  being 
himself  in  the  Park,  or  at  least  of  knowing  that  the  Duke  was  there,  at 
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the  time  nnd  place  ajipointed  :  and  therefore  this  was  a  farther  circum- 
Rtance  to  convince  the  Diiko,  that  tlie  person,  whom  he  had  seen  the 
Sunday  before  in  Hyde  I'ark,  and  spoke  to.  was  the  writer  of  the 
second  letter.  You  see  it  speaks  of  the  Duke's  pnnctoality  as  to  tiie 
time  ind  place  of  meetiog^,  the  paiticttlar  dress  his  grace  was  in,  aiid 
assigns  that  as  the  reason  of  not  speaking  to  him  the  Sunday  before  :  so 
yon  sec.  crentlemon,  that  circumstance,  which  was  a  litcle  unaccountable 
of  it.«elf,  of  the  Duke's  not  bein^  owned  by  the  person  whom  he  had 
seen  on  the  Sunday  before,  is  by  the  second  letter  accounted  lorj— 
"  The  pageantry  of  being  armed,  and  the  ensign  of  his  order."  He  had 
then  only  a  star  on,  and  that  perhaps  an  old  one,  so  as  not  to  be  conspi- 
cuous :  so  that  this  accounts  for  the  person's  not  speaking  to  the  Duke 
in  Hyde  Park.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  aU,  but  that  the  writer  of  the 
second  was  the  writer  of  the  first  letter. 

'J'he  consequence  then  of  this  second  appointment  to  meet  the  writer 
of  the  letters  in  the  west  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  you  will  observe 
public  places  were  appointed,  and  at  public  times  j  the  first  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  second  in  prayer- time  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  Duke 
was  **  by  his  sagacity  to  point  out  the  person** — the  writer  of  this  letter. 
The  Duke  accordingly  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  west  aisle 
(though  indeed,  properly  speaking,  we  don't  know  which  to  call  the 
west  aisle,  the  church  standing  east  and  west).  His  grace  went  to  the 
west«rn-most  part  of  the  Abbey,  and  observed  nobody  lurking  or 
standing  in  circumstances  suspicious:  after  a  little  tinoe,  his  grace 
was  surprized  to  see  that  the  same  person,  whom  he  had  seen  the 
Sunday  before  exactly  at  the  spot  in  Hyde  Park,  appeared  just  in  this 
place  at  the  west  end  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  he  was  surprised  the 
nuire,  that  this  person  did  not  speak  to  him.  Perhaps  his  grace  had  not 
then  considered  the  tenor  of  this  letter^  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  the  writer  would  address  the  Ihike,  but  rather  refers  to  the  Dnke'a 
sagacity : — Your  sagacity  will  point  out  the  person it  then  directs^ 
**  whom  you  w  ill  address  by  asking  his  company  to  take  a  torn  or  two 
with  you."  His  grace  perhaps  did  not  consider  this  exactly  ;  but 
waiting  some  time  for  the  person  to  sj)eak  to  him,  and  finding  he  did 
not,  his  grace  asked  him,  "  Sir,  have  you  any  tiling  to  say  to  me  ?" — "  No, 
my  lord."  **  Hare  you  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  me  r" — **  No."  "  Have  you 
nothing  at  all  to  say  to  me  ?"  No,  he  bad  nothing  to  say  to  him.  Now 
1  should  have  mentioned  to  you,  when  this  person  came  into  the  Abbey, 
another  person  came  in  with  him,  who  eeemed  by  his  appearance 
to  be  a  substantial  tradesman,  a  good  sort  of  man.  These  two  persCMMf 
after  stopping  and  looking  about  at  the  monuments  near  the  west  gate 
of  the  Abbey,  the  Duke  being  sure  one  of  them  was  the  same  man  be 
had  seen  before  in  Hyde  Park,  his  grace  thought  proper  to  go  and  stand 
by  them,  to  see  if  that  person  would  speak  to  him.  Seeing  the  duke 
took  no  notice  of  him,  they  both  went  towards  the  choir  :  the  stranger 
went  into  the  choir,  and  the  man  that  his  grace  had  seen  in  the  Park, 
came  hack  again  'leaving  his  friend  there)  to  the  spot  where  the  duke 
was.  The  duke  then  asked  him.  whether  he  had  any  tiling  to  say  to 
him  }  No,  he  had  nothing  at  ail  to  say  to  him.  No,  he  had  nothing  at 
mil  to  say.  Then  the  duke  walked  a  Itt^  on  the  other  skie  of  the 
aisle,  to  see  whether  the  man  would  follow  him,  or  bad  a  mind  to  apeak 
to  him  at  another  spot.  He  observed  the  man  looked  eagerly  at  htm } 
may-be  it  may  be  understood,  he  expected  the  duke's  "sagacity  wonld 
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point  out  the  man."  However,  the  duke  did  not  do  what  the  letter 
required,  that  is,  ask  him  to  take  a  turn  with  liim. 

At  this  second  time  there  was  somebody  that  was  with  the  duke 
(when  I  say  with  him,  I  don*t  meaa  dose  to  him,  but)  near  enough,  so 
as  to  take  notice  what  passed,  in  order  to  qipi«hend  the  person*  so  as  to 
put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  those  letters.  The 
duke,  and  this  attendant  of  his,  went  out  at  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey, 
in  order  to  go  to  his  coach.  Now  you  will  find  by-and-byc,  in  the  next 
letter,  that  the  writer  of  these  letters  took  notice  of  this  attendant,  but 
waB  under  no  apprehension  of  being  watched  by  any  body  else ;  and 
that  will  account  for  those  circumstances  I  am  going  to  mentions 
as  soon  as  the  duke  went  out  of  the  Abbey,  that  man,  whom  the  duka 
bad  seen  at  both  these  places,  watched  the  duke  out  of  the  Abbey,  and 
as  soon  as  his  grace  had  passed  the  door  of  the  Abbey,  he  went  up,  hid 
himself  in  a  corner,  concealed  from  a  possibility  of  being  seen  by 
his  grace  in  case  be  had  looked  back,  and  so  watched  him  into  bis  coach. 
It  maybe  asked,  why  bis  grace,  upon  having  such  clear  conviction  in 
bis  mind,  that  that  person  must  be  the  writer  of  both  the  letters,  did  not 
apprehend  him  ?  his  grace  will  tell  you,  he  did  not  think  himself  justified 
in  so  doing  ;  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  own  mind  to  take  Up 
a  man,  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  innocence. 

Gentlemen,  a  few  days  after  this,  came  a  third  letter  to  the  duke, 
wrapped  up  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  directed  to  his  Cirace  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  at.bis  bouse.   You  will  see,  by  comparing  the  dirac« 
tion,  that  this  third  letter  was  wrote  by  the  writer  of  the  first  letter :  It 
begins,  "My  lord,  I  am  fully  convinced  you  had  a  companion  on 
Sunday."    So  far  it  is  proved,  that  the  writer  of  these  letters  was  in  the 
Park  on  the  first  Sunday,  and  saw  the  duke  there ;  and  was  in  the  Abbey 
on  the  second  Sunday,  and  saw  the  duke  there ;  and  that  it  was  the 
same  man  that  the  duke  saw  at  both  these  times. — ^"I  interpret  it 
as  owing  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature:  but  such  proceedings 
is  far  from  being  ingenious,  and  may  produce  bad  effects,  whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  the  end  proposed." — Guarded  through  all.    "  You 
will  see  me  again  soon,  as  it  were  by  accident,  and  may  easily  find 
where  I  go  to ;  in  consequence  of  which,  by  being  sent  to,  1  shall  wait 
on  your  grace,  but  expect  to  be  quite  alone,  and  converse  in  whispers. 
You  will  likewise  give  your  honour,  upon  meeting,  that  no  part  of  the 
conversation  shall  transpire.'* — So  that  you  see,  as  he  was  guarded 
before,  he  was  determined  to  make  it  impossible  to  be  discovered; 
if  they  were  to  converse  in  whispers,  and  to  be  quite  alone,  it  was 
impossible  for  other  evidence  to  rise  up  against  him — "These  and 
the  former  terms  complied  with,  insure  your  safety  ;  my  revenge,  in 
case  of  non-compliance,  (or  any  scheme  to  expose  me)  will  be  slower, 
but  not  less  sure,  and  strong  suspicion  the  utmost  that  can  possibly 
ensue  upon  it." — You  see,  how  artful  be  had  contrhred  it:  be  was 
determined  that  nothing  more  than  strong  suspicion  should  ever  be 
in  evidence  against  him — "  While  the  chances  will  be  tenfold  against 
you.    You  will  possibly  be  in  doubt  after  tlic  meeting,  but  it  is  cjuite 
necessary  the  outside  should  be  a  mask  of  the  in.    The  family  of 
the  Bloods  is  not  extinct,  though  they  are  not  In  my  scheme.'* — ^The 
word  Bloods  is  in  capital  letters.  That  is  a  dreadful  name  ?   As  Felton 
was  the  villain  who  assassinated  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  so  this  is  the 
name  of  the  fellow  who  seized  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  going 
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to  carry  him  to  Tvbiirn  to  execute  hiiu>  and  also  who  stole  the  crown 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Vou  see,  gentlemen,  by  this  third  letter,  tli  if  the  duke  was  to  expect 
to  hear  something  farther  from  the  writer  of  these  letters.  It  coutaius 
no  appointment,  but  leads  the  duke  to  expect  he  shall  see  the  writer 
again  as  by  accident,  and  was  to  observe  where  he  should  go  to,  that  the 
duke  might  know  where  to  send  for  him ;  and  that  he  would  come  in 
COn.se(|Ucnce  of  being  sent  for  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  duke  the 
terms  were,  to  be  a  secret  conversation,  not  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  and  that  too  by  whispers,  and  the  duke  promising,  upon  his 
honour,  that  no  part  of  it  should  transpire,  without  which  he  \%as 
not  led  to  think  the  writer  should  disclose  anything  at  all.  The  first 
letter  was  dated  and  recei\  ed  the  29th  November,  the  second  received 
the  next  week,  the  third  in  the  second  week  of  December,  and  the  last 
was  some  time  in  April. 

The  duke  waited,  expecting  to  hear  farther;  but  heard  nothing  more 
until  the  middle  of  April.    About  the  14tb  there  catne  a  letter  to 
his  grace,  wrote  in  a  mean  hand,  but  not  in  imitation  of  a  print  hand,  as 
the  others  were.   These  are  the  words  of  the  fourth  letter : 
"  To  hit  Groee  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

"May  it  please  your  grace  ;  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  son  of 
one  Barnard,  a  sur^'evn^  in  Abiu^^don-buildings,  Westminster,  is  ac- 
quainted with  some  secrets  that  nearly  concern  your  safety :  his  father 
is  now  out  of  town,  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
m6re  privately.  It  would  be  useless  to  your  grace,  as  well  aa  dan- 
gerous to  me,  to  appear  more  publicly  in  this  affair.— Your  sincere 
friend.  ANOKTMOua.*' 

"He  frequently  goes  to  Storey's-gatc  coffee-house.** 

(ientlemen,  the  duke  sent  for  Mr.  Barnard,  the  son  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
according  to  the  directions  in  that  letter.  This  letter,  you  will  see,  bears 
no  date  at  all ;  no  memorandum,  or  any  thing  which  could  possibly 
indkate  when  the  letter  was  sent,  or  when  tlie  duke  received  it.  The 
duke,  when  Mr.  Barnard  came,  was  sitting  in  his  room ;  and  though 
upon  opening  the  door  of  the  outer  room  (which  was  at  three  score 
yards  distance  from  where  the  duke  was,)  yet  the  moment  Mr.  Barnard 
entered  the  room,  he  was  sure  that  was  the  mtin  he  had  seen  both 
ill  ilic  Park  and  in  the  Abbey.  Though  the  duke  bud  no  doubt  in  his 
own  mind  on  the  former  circumstances,  that  the  person  whom  be 
had  seen  before  was  the  writer  of  the  first  letter,  now  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  be  was  the  writer  of  all  the  letters.  The  duke  was  deter- 
mined the  bcheme  should  not  so  far  take  effect,  as  to  engage  himself 
upon  his  honour,  that  no  part  of  the  conversation  should  transpire  ;  if 
so,  nothing  could  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  prosecute  :  therefore  you 
are  not  to  expect  he  complied  with  a  conversation  in  whispers,  and  . 
a  promise  on  the  duke's  part,  that  no  part  d  the  convemtion  shonhl 
transpire.  The  third  letter  will  tell  you,  that  the  person  that  entered  the 
room  was  the  writer  of  all  these  letters.  As  toon  as  he  came  into  the 
room,  the  duke  took  him  to  the  window,  and  asked  hin>,  whether 
he  wanted  to  speak  with  him?  "No,  my  lord." — "No,  Sir!  I  ha\e 
received  a  letter,  which  tells  me,  that  you  are  acquainted  with  sonle  Cir- 
cumstances that  nearly  concern  my  safety." — "Not  I,  my  lord."  *•  This  is 
very  surprising.  Sir!  this  is  Che  letter and  showed  him  the  last  letter. 
Still  the  duke  had  not  given  him  any  promise  at  all  of  not  exposing  the 
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conversation.  "  Sir,  it  is  very  odd  that  you  should  he  pointed  out  to 
nie,  to  acquaint  me  with  some  cireumstances  rehitiiig  to  my  safety, 
because  it  mentions  some  circumstances  as  to  the  time,  the  place 
where  jou  are  to  be  foand,  yonv  father^s  being  out  of  town,  and  the 
lake.**  The  prisoner  incautiously  said  immediatelf , "  My  lord»  my  father 
was  out  of  town  at  that  time." — "  At  what  time.  Sir  ?  The  letter  bears 
no  date,  nor  have  I  mentioned  to  you  a  syllable  when  I  received  it :  how 
came  you  to  know  when  I  received  this  letter,  that  you  should  tell  me, 
your  father  was  not  in  town  at  that  time  ?  You  speak  clearly,  an 
Knowing  when  I  received  this  letter^  therefore  give  me  leave  on  this 
occasion  to  tdl  you,  that  I  do  not  only  8U8|ieetyou  Icnow  of  this  letter, 
hut  that  you  have  sent  to  me  some  other  letters  that  I  have  received 
before  then  acquainting  him  with  the  other  three  letters,  his  ^race 
observing'  upon  tlicm,  that  it  was  very  odd  and  str.inc:e,  that  the  letter? 
corres[K)nded  so  exactly  and  decisively  on  him,  he  being  always  at 
the  places  at  the  lime  ajtpoiiited,  and  th.it  he  being  the  person  named  in 
the  fourth  letter  too,  and  that  be  knew  the  time  of  the  duke's  receiving 
that  letter,  the  duke  pot  it  upon  him,  Sir,  1  am  surprised  at  the  writer 
of  this  letter;  one  should  suppose  from  the  style,  and  its  being  gram- 
matically wrote,  that  the  person  who  wrote  it,  had  had  some  shan? 
of  education  ;  nt  least  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  that  has  had  any 
education  at  all,  can  descend  to  such  a  means  of  getting  money," 
"My  lord,  your  grace  need  not  be  surprised  at  that}  a  man  may 
be  learned  and  very  poor.'*  Very  fond  was  he  of  softening  things. 
"  My  lord,  you  need  not  be  affrighted ;  I  dare  say  the  writer  of  these 
letters  is  a  very  mad  man.'*  *'  \Vhy  !  you  are  very  much  concerned 
to  apologize  for  the  writer  hereof,"  said  the  duke.  Picking  out  this 
circumstance,  the  man  does  not  know  me,  he  expresses  his  very  great 
surprise  at  my  appearing  in  the  Park  with  the  ens-ign  of  my  order,  and 
my  being  armed — as  incautious  as  he  bad  been  before,  be  is  incautious 
upon  that  too,  and  said,  "  Indeed  I  was  surprised  to  see  your  grace 
armed."  "  Was  you  so  V*  said  the  duke.  "  Was  you  surprised  to 
see  me  armed  ?  Can  any  man  doubt  a  moment  who  wrote  these  letters  I 
But,  however,  Mr.  Barnard,  as  you  insist  upon  it,  and  declare  so 
solemnly  your  innocence,  I  will  not  so  far  invade  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
whatever  crime  you  have  done."  (He  would  not  for  the  world  appre- 
hend a  man  in  bis  own  bouse  whom  he  had  sent  for  he  let  him  go  safe 
home  again ;  it  was  for  that  reason  he  would  not  give  his  promise  not 
to  reveal  the  conversation ;  but  in  regard  to  the  public  he  was  deteK 
mined  to  prosecute.)  The  duke  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  if  you  are  not 
the  writer  of  these  paper<»,  it  niuch  l)ecomes  you  to  find  out  who  is  ; 
for  your  name  is  particularly  mriitioned  in  this  last  letter ;  either  you 
are  the  writer,  or  allow  me  to  say,  somebody  else  owes  you  very  ill-will 
that  was  the  writer  of  them."  I  am  relying  merely  on  the  terms  of  the 
last  letter,  wherein  he  was  to  inform  bis  grace  of  things  that  nearly 
concerned  his  safety,  so  much  to  the  hazaid  of  his  own  life  ?  What 
became  him,  as  having  a  regard  to  his  own  reputation  and  safety  ?  To 
determine,  as  far  a.-^  in  his  power,  to  lind  out  the  wr'ter  ;  nay  to  have 

fiven  Ibe  duke  assuranc  e  tliat  he  would  do  it :  instead  of  that,  what  was 
is  behaviour?    A  smile  uf  contempt — an  unmannerly  laugh  in  the 
duke*s  face,  as  if  it  did  not  concern  him  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  I  should  think  that  to  this  there  can  hardly  be  a  circum- 
stance added  more  clearly  to  con\  incc  any  man  alive  of  the  circum- 
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stances  of  this  man's  being  the  author  of  these  letters ;  but  you  will 
find  afterwards  the  prisoner  (for  whit  reason  let  him  tdl  if  be  'can) 
toM  his  trrace,  he  had  desired  his  companion  that  was  with  him  in 

Westminster  Abbey  to  leave  him :  Why  ?  "  Because  he  thought  the 
duke  wanted  to  tell  him  of  some  place  he  had  for  him."  Good  God  ! 
how  could  he  imagine*  he  wanted  to  tell  him  of  a  place  ?  A  person 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before  he  saw  hiui  in  the  Park,  how  could  he 
expect  that  ?  This  was  his  awkward  reason  for  desiring  his  couipaniou 
to  leave  him. 

I  beg  pardon,  if  I  have  omitted  any  tiiiog ;  these  are  the  circnni- 
stances  tliat  have  occurred  (o  me  on  this  occasion  ;  they  are  so  strongs 

and  necessary  in  the  j)roof  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  that  1  will  venture 
to  say,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  an  indifTtTcnl  j)ers()n,  than  posi- 
tive testimony — the  positive  testiuiony  of  any  man,  uii  men  are  liable  to 
mistakes,  as  mistake  in  time»  a  mistake  in  persons,  will  exceedingly  vary 
the  casej  but  variety  of  circumstances,  which  tally  in  their  own 
nature,  cannot  lie  or  deceive. 

This  prosecution  is  commenced  merely  for  the  sake  of  justice  j  I  am 
instructed  to  say  from  his  grace,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him 
wliat  will  be  the  issue  of  the  trial  ;  he  thought  it  his  duly  to  come  here, 
and  leave  it  to  his  country  to  determine  as  they  shall  thiuk  proper," 

The  evidence,  which  bore  out  this  address,  and  which  ^vas  unshaken 
by  cross-examination,  need  not  be  given  here  ;  but  the  extraordinary  part 
of  the  story  is  in  the  prisoner's  complete  answer  to  the  accusation.  In 
his  defence  the  prisoner  merely  said,  "  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  this 
affair  with  which  I  am  charged.  I  leave  it  to  the  Court  and  the 
jury,  with  the  evidence  that  will  be  produced."  He  then  brought  the  fol- 
lowing testimony. 

John  Barnard  was  sworn, 

J.  Barnard.    I  am  father  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

What  13  his  employ  ? — lie  is  employed  in  my  business  as  u  builder 
and  surveyor  principally ;  in  not  only  that,  and  drawing  plans,  but  also 
in  receiving  great  sums  of  money. 

Have  bis  accounts  always  stood  right  and  clear  ? — They  always  have. 

Do  you'  look  upon  him  to  be  a  sober  man?—- 1  have  had  great  reason 
to  believe  him  such,  more  particularly  lately. 

Has  he  been  possessed  of  large  sums  of  money  ? — He  has,  of  consi- 
derable sums  j  I  have  oftener  asked  him  for  money  than  he  me. 

Had  you  any  occasion  to  send  him  to  Kensington  on  Sunday  the  4th 
of  December? — I  had  nothing,  but  circumstances  brought  the  day  to 
my  mind  since  :  I  gave  hin^  an  order  on  that  Sunday  morning,  when  we 
were  at  breakfast,  to  go  to  Kensington,  to  know  whether  there  was  some 
money  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  turnpikes  for  gravel  :  I  have  a  bro- 
ther there,  named  Joseph  j  he  went  there  and  did  his  business,  and  dined 
with  my  brother. 

How  do  you  know  that? — Because  he  told  me  so }  and  the  solicitor 
of  the  turnpike  told  me  be  bad  been  with  him,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  I  had  my  money  afterwards. 

Have  you  ever  heard  umr  son  take  any  notice  of  hi.>  meeting  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  that  day  ? — When  he  came  home,  he  told  me, 
he  bad  met  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  these  circumstances  of  bis 
grace's  taking  notice  of  him ;  he  mentioned  it  as  an  extraordinary  thing. 
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I  asked  him,  if  he  bud  not  looked  a  little  impudently  (as  he  has  a  near 
sight)  at  him,  or  pulled  his  glass  out  ? — He  said,  he  saw  another  gentle- 
man at  1^  distance,  and  the  duke  woa  armed  $  and  he  imagioel  there 
might  be  a  duel  going  forward ;  he  has  from  that  time  to  this  mentioned 
it  as  a  very  strange  event  several  times  in  my  honse,  without  any  reserve 
atalL 

Cross  examination. 

At  the  time  you  sent  your  son  to  Kensington  on  the  4ih  of  Deeember, 
suppose  you  had  not  given  him  an  order  to  go  there,  whether  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased  > — Yes ;  f  never  restrain  him. 

Did  he  say  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  dhke  withoat  a  great  coat 
I  cannot  remember  that  particular. 

Did  you  hear  him  mention  his  see! nt^:  the  Duke  of  Marlb()r()U:::h  in 
Westuiinster-Abbcy  ? — 1  have  very  often,  and  very  publicly,  and  with 
some  surprise  ;  as  he  has  that  in  Hyde-Park.  I  said  to  him,  I  would 
not  have  you  be  public  in  >peuking  of  things  in  this  kind,  lest  a  ose  be 
made  of  it  to  your  disadvantage. 

T%oma8  Barnard  sworn. 

T.  Barnard.  I  am  first  cousin  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  On  Satur- 
day the  3ni  of  December  I  was  at  Kensington,  and  lay  at  ujy  uncle's 
bouse  there  and  dined  there.  On  the  Sunday  the  prisoner  came  there 
before  dinner,  he  said  he  had  been  to  do  some  business  that  way.  He 
dined  with  us ;  there  were  my  nnde,  auat,  he  and  I ;  he  related  that 
circumstance  to  us  of  meeting  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Hyde- 
Park;  he  said  he  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  knew  who  he  was; 
he  answered,  Noj  he  replied,  I  am  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  re- 
lated it  with  some  cheerfulness,  though  as  a  matter  of  surprise. 

How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  ? — From  his  birlu  :  he  is  in 
business  with  his  father «  I  always  understood  he  would  succeed  his  fa- 
ther $  I  never  knew  him  to  behave  any  otherwise  than  well  m  my  life. 
I  never  thought  him  extravagant,  nor  never  heard  so;  1  had  always 
looked  upon  him  to  be  an  honest  man ;  his  father  is  in  very  great 
business. 

Should  you  look  upon  it,  that  a  small  place  would  be  equal  to  the 
chance  of  succeeding  his  father  in  his  business  ? — should  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thiiup ;  I  looked  upon  his  situation  in  life  to  be  a  very 
extHKirdinnry  thing:  i  thought  he  would  give  the  preference  to  that 
above  any  thing  elM. 

Cross-examination. 

Do  you  think  he  would  refuse  a  good  place  ? — No  man  would  refuse 
a  place  that  is  to  his  advantage. 

JoM^  Barnard  sworn. 

J,  Barnard,  I  am  uncle  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  I  live  at  Ken- 
sington )  my  nephew,  Thomas  Bamanl,  lay  at  my  house  on  the  Satur- 
day  night,  and  dined  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  on  the  Sunday.  I  re- 
member he  then  mentioned  having  met  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  Hyde-Park,  while  we  were  sitting  at  dinner.  I  said  I  was  surprised 
he  should  meet  with  him  that  day ;  he  sakl  he  saw  but  one  gentleman 
at  a  distance,  and  the  duke  was  armed ;  and  his  grace  looked  him  full 
in  the  face,  very  earnestly  (which  he  seemed  to  speak  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  me) ;  he  is  very  near-sighted,  he  can  see  nothing  at  a  dis- 
tance without  the  use  of  a  glass.  I  have  heard  him  since  speak  four  or 
live  times  of  seeing  the  duke  in  Westminster-Abbey. 
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IIow  long  ugo  ?— 'About  a  month  ago.  He  is  brought  up  under  his 
father  in  very  consideralile  business,  and  a  man  of  some  proj  erty  besides, 
and  was  euiployed  as  his  dork  or  book-keeper. 

Is  he  a  soli^r  man? — \'ery  sober;  I  never  heanl  to  the  contrary ; 
neither  did  1  ever  hear  his  futh:  r  <;poak  of  hiin  as  idle  or  diUtory. 

Th  .mns  id! rut  sworn. 

T.  Calcut.  I  live  at  Kensington  :  I  reaieniber  the  prisoner  coiuiiig 
there  on  a  Sunday  morning }  a  x  ery  cohl,  foggy  morning  %  with  some 
message  from  his  father  to  me,  to  know  whether  the  solicitor  had  paid 
souic  money  or  not.  He  was  under  his  father,  as  I  am  under  mine  he 
desired  n)c  to  ao  witli  liim  ;  I  said,  stay  and  dine  with  me:  he  s;iid,  he 
could  not  j)r(>niiic,  becau-e  he  had  promised  to  dine  >vitli  his  uncle 
Josei)h  ;  he  went  into  the  parlour,  and  said,  it  is  vaslly  cold  :  there  has 
been  the  oddest  accident  happened  as  I  come  over  the  Park  !  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  came  up  to  me,  and  asked  me,  if  I  knew  him  ?  I  said. 
No.  He  asked  me,  if  I  wanted  any  thing  with  him  } — tohl  him,  Ko. 
He  Siud,  I  am  the  Duke  of  Marll)orough,  it"  you  want  any  thing  with  me ; 
then  the  duke  went  away,  and  he  came  there.  He  expressed  a  great 
surprise  at  it,  and  I  thought  it  a  very  odd  aifair. 

Henry  Clive,  Esq-  sworn. 

//.  Cliue.  I  have  known  the  prisoner  two  years  ;  1  remember  dining 
with  him  on  the  8th  December,  at  his  father's  house,  with  a  great  deal 
of  company  ;  I  henrd  him  then  sny  at  dinner,  that  some  few  days  before, 
ho  had  met  the  Duke  of  Marl  boron  in  Hyde-Park  ;  that  the  duke 
asked  bini,  if  he  had  any  business  uitli  him  r  He  said.  No;  he  then 
told  him  who  he  was,  and  asked  him  the  same  again  ;  he  said,  No. 
That  the  duke  seemed  in  some  confusion,  and  was  armed ;  and  he 
thought  be  was  about  a  duel ;  and  indeed  I  thought  it  was  a  very  great 
lie.  I  have  gone  very  frequently  to  his  father's  in  relation  to  Brentford 
Bridge.  I  have  no  other  acquaintance  with  him,  only  {loing  to  his  fa- 
ther's, so  cannot  say  any  thing  to  his  character,  either  irugal  or  extra- 
vagant. 

Can  you  name  any  body  that  dined  there  that  day? — Yes,  there  was 
Mr.  Wilson  and  bis  lady,  Mr.  Tunstall  and  his  lady,  another  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  and  the  prisoner's  younger  brother  that  is  at  Westminster 
school. 

Mrs.  Maty  H'ihon,  sworn. 
Mrs.  Wilson.  I  dined  at  Mr.  narnard'son  Tuc^day  the  8th  December; 
the  pri^^oiior  I  remember  j^aid  lie  liad  been  in  II\de-l*ark  some  days  l)e- 
fore,  and  there  he  Siiw  a  gentleman  on  horseback  come  up  to  him,  and 
ask  him,  if  he  had  any  tiling  to  say  to  him?  He  said,  No}  then  he 
said,  I  am  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  now  you  ktioiv  me,  have  you  any 
thing  to  say  to  me  ?   He  said.  No.   He  talked  of  this  very  freely  to  us  all. 

Jamfs  Crrrntpood  sworn. 
Greemrood.  I  live  at  J)optford,  with  a  relation  in  the  brewing-way  ; 
1  came  from  iX'ptford  on  Saturday  to  the  prisoner's  father's }  and  on 
the  Sunday  following  1  was  there  at  breakfast ;  I  solicited  the  prisoner 
to  get  himself  dressed  to  go  with  me  into  the  Park,  being  to  meet  a  per- 
son at  twelve  o'clock  ;  I  with  a  good  deal  of  difliculty  got  him  to  dress 
himself  j  I  put  my  shirt  on  in  the  parlour,  and  after  that  he  put  on  his  ; 
1  fancy  we  breakfasted  aljout  nine  o'(  lock  ;  w  hen  we  got  to  the  end  of 
Henry  \  ll's  cliapil,  the  prisoner  would  have  gone  the  other  way  into 
the  Park  without  going  through  the  Abbeys  1  took  hold  of  his  5lee\e, 
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and  said,  Barnard,  you  shall  go  througli  the  Abbey  ;  this  was  a  little 
after  a  eleven  ;  this  was  no  unusual  thing  4  we  have  several  times  walked 
in  the  Park,  and  iomettmes  parted. 
*  Wbicb  is  the  nearest  way  to  tlie  Park  ) — I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
nearest  w  ay,  through  the  Abbey,  or  by  the  side  of  it ;  this  was  the  first 
time  I  believe  that  I  ever  saw  the  monument  of  General  Har«^ave. 
After  that  we  walked  to  the  ujonunicnt  erected  at  the  public  expence 
for  Captain  Cornwall  the  preacher  wui  in  the  pulpit  j  when  we  were 
standing  at  Captain  Cornwall's  monument,  the  prisoner  made  some 
observation  on  the  execution  of  it  in  his  own  way.  After  we  had 
stayed  there  some  time,  I  saw  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  got  prett)'  near  us  ^  upon  seeing  the  duke,  I  jogged  him  by  the 
elbow,  and  said,  step  this  way  ;  he  seemed  to  look  at  him. 

Had  you  beard  what  haj)pened  in  Hyde-Park,  previous  to  this ? — I 
had  ;  1  believe  it  was  told  me  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  on  my  jo^t^ing 
him  we  walked  up  the  middle  aisle  towards  the  choir.  I  said.  Did  you 
see  that  gentleman  in  the  blue  coat,  or  do  you  know  him  ?  No,  said 
he,  not  I,  No,  said  I,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  \vc  will  walk  to 
the  monument  again.  The  duke  came,  and  placed  himself  pretty  near 
me  a  second  time  ;  after  this  we  walked  away.  I  believe  we  walked 
some  considerable  time  in  that  aisle  in  which  is  the  monument  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Knellcr,  there  I  believe  we  passed  and  repassed  again. 

Why  did  you  jog  him  ? — ^Because  he  is  very  near-sighted.  At  last,  I 
think  it  so  happened,  we  passed  the  duke  between  two  of  the  pillars 
and  as  I  had  hold  of  his  arm  walking  together,  there  was  barely  room 
for  three  people  to  pass  a-breast  5  the  duke  rather  gave  way,  and  made, 
as  I  thought,  a  kind  of  a  bow.  Upon  this  I  said,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's behaviour  is  extremely  particular  j  be  certainly  has  something  to 
say  to  you ;  1  suppose  he  does  not  choose  to  say  it  while  I  am  with  you, 
1  will  CO  into  the  choir,  and  do  yon  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  he  will 
possibly  speak  tu  you.  While  I  was  there,  I  looked  1  the  first  thing  I 
saw  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with, 
their  heads  bowing  together,  as  if  it  was  the  first  salutation. 

Had  the  prisoner  the  least  inclination  to  go  into  the  Abbey  before  you 
proposed  it  to  him  ? — No  ;  he  did  not  discover  any. 

Did  he  discover  any  Inclination  to  be  left  alone,  when  you  pro- 
posed to  go  into  the  choir  No,  he  did  not  in  the  least  $  in  some  few 
minutes  after,  the  prisoner  and  I  met  together,  he  told  me  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  gone  out  of  the  Abbey,  he  had  seen  hini  go  out.  I 
said,  what  passed  r  To  which  he  replied,  the  duke  said,  did  you  spcok 
to  me  ?  or  who  spoke  Rvst  I  cannot  lell. 

Id  this  transaction  did  the  prisoner  appear  openly,  or  if  he  had  some 
secret  transaction  to  do  with  the  duke  ? — Ho,  it  was  open  and  clear. 

Did  yuu  see  the  duke  come  in  ?— No,  I  did  not ;  we  were  employed 
in  looldng  at  the  monuments ;  we  looked  at  several. 

What  did  )  ou  do  when  you  fir^t  came  in  ? — We  walked  along,  and 
looked  on  the  nioniuuents. 

Did  you  see  tlic  prisoner's  eye  fixed  on  any  person  ? — No,  1  did  not. 

Is  Mr.  Barnard  very  near  Aighted? — ^He  is  i  J  question  whether  he 
can  be  able  to  see  a  person  across  this  room. 

Where  did  you  go,  when  you  w  ent  out  of  tlie  Abbey  ? — We  went  im- 
mediately into  tlie  i'ark  ;  and  after  walking  there,  we  met  with  two 
ladies  whom  1  knew,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Barnard  was  not  unknown,  to 
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if?bom  we  related  this  affair }  he  always  repeated  these  things,  that  is, 
tbia  and  that  in  Hyde-^A,  as  matter  of  great  carioaity. 

How  long  have  yoa  been  acquainted  with  him  have  been  ac- 
qaainted  with  him  seven  years. 

What  is  his  character? — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  he 
is  an  industrious,  suber  young  man. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  a  profligate,  expensive  man  ? — No.  never. 

His  father  it  in  great  budneaa,  ta  he  not  ?— Hia  Ihther'a  buaineia  ia  a 
▼ery  considerable  tiring. 

WiUiam  Ball,  sworn. 

Ball.  I  am  the  master  of  Storcy's-gate  coffee-house ;  I  remember 
Mr.  Merrick  coming  to  my  house,  to  enquire  for  Mr.  liarnard  ;  he  asked 
me,  if  Mr.  Barnard  was  at  my  Ijousc?  I  said,  leave  any  message,  I  will 
deliver  it  to  him  ;  he  said,  he  wanted  to  see  him  that  evening  ;  he  left  liis 
meatage,  I  delivered  it  to  him,  and  he  came  rather  before  eight  o'clock  to 
him.  He  hat  used  my  houaetome  yeart,alwayt  aweU*behavediiian  $  I  never 
perceived  any  extravagancy  in  him,  always  a  sober,  regular  man.  I  have 
heard  him  »peak  of  having  n)et  ihe  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  not  till 
after  this:  he  said  he  had  been  to  his  grace,  at  his  grace's  house;  this 
was  as  he  culled  at  my  house,  after  he  had  beeu  there. 

Did  he  mention  what  had  patted  ? — Ho,  he  did  not ;  only  that  he  had 
teen  his  grace. 

Cross-examination. 
Did  he  not  tell  yott  any  thing  that  pasted  ? — ^He  did  not  tell  me  a 

syllable  of  it. 

VVhat  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  told  him,  may-be  he  was  going  to  have 
a  commission  ;  he  said,  he  would  not  thank  his  grace,  except  it  was  a 
very  good  one. 

How  did  he  appear  as  to  cheerAilnets, or  duUnett,  or  the  like? — He 
seemed  to  be  very  cheerful,  not  in  the  leatt  concerned  i  the  tame  as 

usual,  composed,  rather  more  cheerful. 

Counsel.    We  will  now  shew  his  behaviour  after  he  was  apprcliended. 

Mr.  Ford.  While  he  was  in  custody,  Mr.  Fielding  did  ine  the  hofiour 
of  tending  for  me  ;  he  told  me  it  was  upon  some  business  which  cuii- 
eemed  the  Duke  of  Marlborough't  life }  he  asked  me  to  go  along  with 
him  and  Mr.  Box  to  New  Prison,  which  I  consented  to ;  we  went  toge- 
ther in  a  coach  j  this  was  about  twelve  at  night,  and  Mr.  Barnard  was 
then  in  bed ;  I  have  really  forgot  what  day  it  was  :  Mr.  Fielding  told 
him,  he  had  omitted  examining  his  pockets  at  the  tinie  he  was  before 
him  j  he  then  searclied  his  pockets,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  had  any 
lettera,  or  any  writingt  that  might  give  light  into  the  affairs  he  very 
readily  let  me  look  into  hit  pocket*book  and  papert.  Mr.  Fielding  with 
great  candour  told  him,  he  w  as  in  the  hands  of  a  very  bonoorable  pro- 
secutor, and  one  that  would  be  as  gl  id  to  discover  his  innocence  as  his 
guilt.  Mr.  Fielding  asked  him  for  his  keys,  and  he  gave  him  the  keys 
of  his  scrutoire  and  compting-house  with  great  readiness  j  and  I  remem- 
ber that  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  was  guilty,  some  copies  might  be 
found  to  correspond  with  the  original  lettera;  and  if  nothing  of  that 
sort  did  appear,  it  would  he  a  circumstance  in  his  favour. 

Did  you  or  Mr.  Fielding  tell  him  he  was  not  obliged  to  part  with  his 
keys,  and  did  he  do  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  ? — ^1  do  not  recollect  that; 
i  know  he  parted  with  them  very  readilv. 

1'he  Kev.  Dr.  Markham  sworn. 

Dr.  Markham,    I  have  known  the  prisoner  some  years   I  have  always 
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considered  bim  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  sobriety,  and  attention  to 
busineu :  I  have  had  some  experience  of  bim;  1  entrusted  bim  witb  tbe 
ezecttUon  of  tome  matten  of  importance  relating  to  royaelf,  in  regard  to 
aurveying  and  valuing  eatatea,  in  which  he  acquitted  bimaelf  ably  and 
honestly  ;  that  is  the  character  he  always  had :  he  lives  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, hia  father  is  a  man  of  considerable  property,  and  carriea  on  a  large 
business. 

Then  you  don't  suppose  the  prisoner  to  be  in  distressed  circumstances? 
— never  supposed  it,  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  it ;  if  be  bad  come 
to  me,  wanting  money,  be  might  easily  bsve  imposed  on  me,  be  might 
have  had  any  thing  of  mC}  he  is  one  of  the  chief  persons  I  trusted,  and 

I  don't  know  a  man  on  whom  I  would  have  had  a  t^reater  reliance;  I 
thought  him  remarkably  able  in  his  business,  and  very  likely  to  be  a 
considerable  man ;  and  i  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life  than 
when  I  heard  this  strange  story. 

Samual  Cox,  Esq.  sworn. 

8.  Gour.  I  have  known  Mr.  Barnard  about  the  apace  of  three  yean 
last  past.  The  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  was  on  the  account  of 
his  surveyinj^  of  houses  in  the  New-S(iuare,  Dean's-Vard  ;  the  surv'eys 
were  generally  made  by  him  ;  lie  did  his  business  with  such  accuracy, 
that  I  have  always  thought  him  a  man  very  attentive  to  his  business,  and 
very  unliliely  of  being  charged  with  this  fact ;  and  upon  bis  being  em- 
ployed upon  public  schemes,  I  employed  him  In  my  own  aiEfuri.  I  em- 
ployed bis  father  to  finish  some  houses  for  me  at  Ilatnersmith,  the  son 
was  constantly  employed  till  the  6th  of  April  last ;  I  have  at  different 
times  paid  to  Mr.  Barnard  about  £700  all  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner,  except  £50  or  £70  of  it.  He  has  appeared  as  the  person  that 
managed  his  father's  business :  if  be  had  come  to  me,  and  mentioned 
any  want  of  money,  upon  his  father's  being  out  of  town,  or  that  like,  he 
might  have  had  £'200  or  £300  at  any  time.  When  I  first  was  acquainted 
with  him,  I  observed  he  had  a  remarkable  short  sight  $  when  he  has  looked 
full  at  me,  I  have  thought  he  sneered  at  me  ;  he  has  such  a  fall  with  his 
eye-lids  on  the  account  of  his  short-sightedness  ;  I  have  found  his  eyes 
so  fixed  upon  me«  that  1  have  been  going  to  speak  to  bim,  which  by  my 
long  acquaintance  with  him  I  since  found  was  only  an  accident. 

Robert  FansUiart,  "Eaq,  sworn. 

R,  Vannltart.  I  have  known  Mr.  Barnard  about  five  or  six  years  ; 
my  acquaintance  with  him  was  by  being  acquainted  with  his  father,  who 
was  employed  in  carrying  on  a  large  building  for  Mr.  Lee,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  these  five  years  1  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  son,  and  frequently  in  company  with  him.    In  the  be- 

rnning  of  April  he  was  in  my  chamber,  putting  u})  some  book-cases; 
remember  one  morning  *at  breakfast  he  told  me  the  circumstance  of 
meeting  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Hyde-Park  and  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  the  same  way  as  the  C'ourt  has  been  told  from  his  grace  and 
the  rest  of  the  witnesses  :  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  strange  story, 
and  he  seemed  to  tell  it  us  such,  as  1  or  any  body  else  would  have  told  it. 
I  suspended  my  judgment  upon  it,  and  never  rewted  It  to  any  body,  only 
to  my  father  and  another  gentleman,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  great 
lie  that  Barnard  had  invented  ;  I,  knowing  his  character,  did  not  take  it 
as  such,  but  thought  he  must  have  known  it  to  be  as  he  '-aid. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  him  as  to  his  business  r— From  my  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  imd  from  the  many  surveys  1  have  seen  of 
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Ills,  lie  ccrtiiiiily  is  very  capable  and  master  of  bis  bubinesa.  I  never 
lieard  any  tbing  ill  as  tu  bis  private  character. 

Did  you  ever  see  bim  write  ? — ^No;  be  draws  very  well;  I  bave  seen 
bim  draw. 

John  Smith,  Esq.  sworn. 
J.  Smith.  I  bave  known  bim  eigbt  or  ten  years,  and  bis  fatber's 
family  twenty-five.  lie  always  appeared  an  industrious,  sober,  diligeiit 
man,  piu-ticularly  within  these  four  or  live  years,  since  be  has  conie  into 
bu:iines8  wjib  bis  fatber.  I  considered  bbn  as  a  very  promuing  genius 
in  bis  way,  and  one  capable  of  conducttng^  bis  business  witb  reputation 
and  character. 

Did  you  look  upon  bim  likely  to  be  driven  to  distress,  or  in  w  ant  of  a 
place  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  c;in  witb  great  truth  say,  most  of  the  pay- 
ments in  my  conipting-house,  on  bis  fatber's  account,  bave  most  of 
them  been  paid  by  the  hands  of  this  young  man ;  except  the  last  £500  ; 
then  Mr.  Barnard  and  bis  wife  came  over  and  dined  with  me,  and  paid 
it ;  and  tben  I  bbuned  bim  for  not  bringing  bis  son. 

What  are  you?   I  am  a  timber  merchant. 

Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  sworn. 

Jo!>h.  Smith.  I  am  in  partncrsliip  with  my  father,  the  last  evidence. 
I  have  known  the  prisoner  several  years  ;  1  always  thought  bim  a  very 
honesty  sober  man,  capable  in  his  profession :  the  money  that  has  been 
paid  to  us  lately,  except  that  £600»  has  been  by  bim ;  they  never  paid 
less  than  £100  at  a  time,  except  once. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  imagine  him  in  desperate  circumstances ?—> 
There  is  no  reason  as  I  know  of  to  imagine  so. 

Robert  Tunstall,  sworn. 

R,  TumtalL    I  have  known  bim  two  years. 

What  is  his  general  character  ?~-He  is  industrious,  and  very  capable 
of  his  bueiiness.  His  behaviour  has  been  prudent ;  he  is  the  principal 
man  in  his  father's  business  in  drawing  and  scheming.* 

^Ir.  Peter  Brui^hell  sworn. 
P.  RnuJiell.    I  have  know  n  bim  from  a  child. 

What  .s  bis  character  ? — I  always  took  him  to  be  a  very  sober,  honest 
man.  His  father  has  done  a  great  deal  of  business  for  me,  and  is  now 
at  work  for  me. 

Who  did  you  generally  pay  the  money  to? — I  generally  paid  the 
father ;  if  the  prisoner  had  applied  to  me,  1  would  have  let  bim  have 
£100  at  any  time. 

Is  he  cuj)uble  of  business  ? — He  is  very  capable :  he  drew  a  plan 
for  me  last  Saturday  was  se'nnight. 

Did  you  look  upon  bim  to  be  in  desperate  or  distressed  circumstances  ? 
No,  I  did  not. 

Has  he  always  been  a  visible  man  ? — Always. 

Mr.  Jelfe  sworn. 

Jelfe,  I  am  the  king's  mason.  1  have  known  the  prisoner  seven 
years  or  more. 

Do  you  look  upon  him  to  be  capable  of  his  business  \ — I  bdieve 
he  is  a  very  capable  man  in. bis  business. 

What  is  his  general  character  ? — Always  a  very  worthy,  honest  man. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  guilty  of  any  extravagancy  ? — No,  never. 
Do  you  live  near  him  ? — I  am  a  very  near  neighbour  to  binj,  a)ul  l;oep 
bim  coinpaiiy  on  evenings,  witliin  ibis  \ear  or  tuo  more  particularly. 

•  Mr.  Juhii  B.;mard,  ll.c  lulhcr  ol  ihr  {>riBOiicr,  built  Kt»  liriUjic  for  this  3ir.  Tuubtall. 
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William  Robinson,  Esq.  sworn. 

Robinson.    I  have  known  him  about  six  or  seven  years. 

Is  he  a  person  capable  of  his  profession  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

What  lias  been  his  behaviour?— I  always  loolccd  upon  him  to  l>e 
a  very  sober,  diligent,  frugal  man. 

Did  you  look  upon  him  to  be  in  desperate  circumstances  ?»Noy  not 
at  all. 

Thomas  Kynnston,  Esq.  sworn. 
Kynaston.    I  have  known  him  six  or  seven  years. 
What  are  you  ? — belong  to  the  board  of  works. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  prisoner's  situation  ? — think  he  is  in  a 

good  one. 

Wtiat  has  been  his  behaviour  } — That  has  been  always  good. 

Mr.  Keynton  Cowse  sworn. 
Cowse.    I  have  known  him  seven  years,  and  been  in  his  company 
many  times. 

What  is  his  character  He  is  a  very  worthy  young  man,  sober  and 
industrious,  always  attending  Ins  lather's  business. 

Mr.  Ufort  sworn, 

Uffort.  I  have  known  him  about  six  or  seven  years  ;  he  is  n  sober 
sedate  young  man  as  ever  I  met  with.  I  have  done,  business  for  him 
several  times. 

Mr.  Brmt  sworn. 
BreHi.   I  have  known  him  upwards  of  three  years. 
What  u  his  character  ?— He  has  a  good  character  $  he  is  a  very  indus- 
trious man.   I  haTC  frequently  paid  him  money. 

Mr.  Jones  sworn. 
Jones.    I  have  known  him  several  years. 

Wliat  is  his  general  character  f — He  is  very  honest  j  no  ways 
eatravagant,  that  could  lend  him  in  into  a  desperate  state ;  he  is  as 
moral  a  man  as  any  I  know,  and  has  had  as  good  a  character. 

Mr.  WiUtm  sworn. 

Wilson.    I  have  known  him  al)out  seven  years. 

What  has  been  his  behaviour  during  that  time  ? — It  has  been  always 
very  well.    I  always  looked  upon  him  as  an  honest  man. 

Did  you  ever  look  upon  him  to  be  in  a  desperate  way  in  bis  fortune  ? 
— No,  never. 

Q  to  Mr.  Barnard  the  elder.  Where  was  you  when  your  son  was  sent 
for  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's? — ^Mr.  Barnard.  I  was  then  out 
of  town.   I  have  not  been  in  town  above  one  week  these  five  or  six 

weeks. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Davy,  evidently  shaken  in  his  own 'mind  by  these 
witnesses,  commented  in  his  reply,  with  much  acumen  though  fairly, 
on  the  evidence  ;  when  he  had  concluded,  the  jury  at  once  acquitted  the 
prisoner,  and  a  secotid  indictment  ag^ainst  him  was  then  abandoned 
by  the  prosecution.  To  complete  the  mystery,  the  Duke  died  within  the 
year  of  the  period  of  this  investigation,  be/ore  ike  ieukm  had  ecptrstf,  and 
the  matter  remains  to  this  day  unexplained.^ 
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ijolutl)  Cattle, 
Thb  Skat  ow  rmm  Eabl  of  Howtb. 

And  dance  and  8on<?  witliin  these  walls  have  sounded* 
And  breathing  music  rolled  in  dulcet  strains. 

And  lovely  feet  lUTe  o'er  these  ^y  stones  bounded 
In  snowy  garments  ud  embroidered  tnini — 

Sudi  things  nave  been* 

About  nine  milef;  ra])id  railroad  travelling  brought  me  from  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  the  lofty  promontory,  called  in  ancient  Irish  by 
the  appropriate  name  of  Ben  eider  or  the  Eagle's  Cliff".    In  those  primi- 
tive ai^cs  its  secluded  position — the  extreme  point  of  the  coast — and 
the  sterile  aspect  of  the  rough  hill  sides  atibrding  little  temptation  to  the 
agriculturist^  left  it  the  retreat  for  religious  men,  bent  on  avoiding  a 
wordly  life,  and,  if  Hiese  lovers  of  retirement  wished  to  attain  a  atill 
more  retired  habitation,  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Lambay  lay  conve- 
niently near.    Hetween  Lambay  and  the  coast  is  Ireland's  Eye,  distant 
about  a  mile — a  mass  of  irreixularly  shaped  rocks,  with  little  soil  on  the 
surface,  and  measuring  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church,  founded  by  St.  Nissan,  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  the  venerated  book  of  the  Four  Gospels,  called  the 
"Garland  of  Howth,"  was  preserved  here.  Opposite,  on  the  bold  cliff, 
overhanging  the  sea,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  or  College 
of  Howth,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sitric,  a  Danish  Prince, 
A.D.  1(>.38.    The  ruins  are  very  maurnificent,  enclosed  in  a  quadrangular 
area  defended  by  a  rampart — the  embattled  walls  pleasingly  contrasting 
with  the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  time  worn  ruins.   The  church-yard  is 
•bamefully  allowed  to  become  a  perfect  garden  of  weeds.   I  could 
hardly  make  any  way  through  the  groves  of  nettles,  and  other  weeds 
which  cover  the  entire  space  ;  some  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  build- 
ings, and  a  strong  iron  railing  protects  a  curious  old  monument  to  one 
of  the  Lords  Houih,  and  his  Lady,  whose  effigies,  in  their  respective 
habiliments,  are  wrought  in  the  stone  forming  the  lid.    The  date  is 
1430.    Not  far  dbtant  is  Howth  Castle.    The  entrance,  close  to 
the  church.  Is  modem,  yet  tasteful ;  clusters  of  circular  granite  pillars 
with  conical  capitals  support  massive  iron  gates,  and  open  on  a  well 
kept  very  exclusive  demesne.    The  castle  is  a  long,  rather  low,  struc- 
ture, fl.inked  by  square  battlementod  towers  at  the  anirles,   and  the 
square  hall  door  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  is  approached 
by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps.    The  hall  is  a  very  tine  one,  and  the  lover  of 
antiquities  has  a  treat.   Antique  armour — the  weapons  of  days  when 
war  was  the  profession  of  most  men — are  here.    A  large  two-handed 
sword  is  pointed  out  as  having  belonged  to  the  founder  of  the  family. 
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whose  adventures  by  flood  and  field  rival  any  recounted  in  ronuince  or 
fable.  The  oanie  of  Sir  Armoricus  Tristram  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
He  it  was  who  formed  the  compact  with  bit  brother-in-law  Sir  John 
De  Courcy,  in  St  Mary's  ebnrcb  at  Rouen,  ttist  they  sbonld  become 
brothers  in  arms  as  well  as  brothers  in  love,  and  v^hatever  spoil  they  shonid 
take,  in  land  or  wealth,  should  be  equally  divided  between  them.  On 
the  strength  of  this  ae;reement,  they  souiz^ht  achievements  in  various 
parts  of  France  and  England,  and  turning  their  prow  westward  they 
''steered  their  bark  fur  Erin's  Isle/'  and  anchored  oS  llowth.  De 
Conrcy  was  confined  to  the  ship  by  siclcness,  and  the  command  de? oIt- 
tng  on  Sir  Arrooricas*  be  ordered  a  landing.  The  Irish  assembled  in 
haste,  but  not  arriving  in  time  to  prevent  the  invaders  reaching  the  shore, 
attacked  them  at  the  l)ridge  of  Evora,  which  crosses  a  mountain  stream 
on  the  north  side  of  llowth.  This  conflict  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  the  dei^perate  valour  of  men  |)referring  to  die  than  yield. 
Seven  sons  of  Sir  Armoricus  were  slain,  together  with  many  of  his 
kindred,  bat  the  Irish  were  rooted.  In  clearing  out  the  foundation  of 
a  church  built  on  the  spot  some  years  since,  a  quantity  of  bones  were 
discovered,  together  with  an  antique  anvil,  \%ith  bridle,  bits,  and  other 
accoutrements.  This  might  hare  been  the  armourer's  anvil  used  in 
closing  up  the  rivets  pro;  aratoiy  to  the  engagement.  The  result  of  the 
victory  was  to  give  the  iuuUs  and  castle  of  Howth  to  the  gallant  Sir 
Armoricus,  as  his  share  of  the  conquest  The  account  of- hu  death  is 
a  strong  proof  of  his  valour.  While  engaeed  with  some  of  his  Itnights 
in  making  an  incursion  into*  Connaoght»  Siey  were  surprised  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  superior  force — yet  a  chance  of  escape  existed — the 
knights  suggf^sted  to  a\ail  themselves  of  the  swiftness  of  their  steeds 
and  >avo  thcujselves  by  fliglit,  but  Sir  Armoricus  disdained  life  on  such 
terms,  lie  dismounted  from  bis  gallant  charger,  drew  his  sword,  and 
kissing  the  cross  forming  the  guani,  thrust  it  into  his  horse's  side.  His 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  knights  except  two,  who  acted  as 
videtteSf  and  they  alone  returned  to  tell  the  sad  tale  that  the  brave 
Sir  .Armoricus,  am!  his  companions,  died  as  became  Norman  knights,  with 
their  faces  to  the  foeman.  The  family  name  was  changed  from 
Tristram  to  i>t.  Lawrence  on  the  following  occasion.  One  of  the  lords  of 
the  race  commanded  an  army  about  to  engage  in  battle  against  the  Danes 
on  St.  Lawrence*s  Day.  He  made  a  vow  to  the  Saint  that  if  victorious 
be  would  assume  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entail  it  on  his 
posterity.    The  Danes  fled  and  the  name  retained. 

A  long  flight  of  stei)s  leads  from  the  hall  to  a  chaujber,  in  which  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  a  female  ligurt'  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  in  the  act  of 
receiving  u  cliild  from  a  peasant.  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  tradition 
of  the  celebrated  Granu  Uile,  or  Grace  0*Malleyj  who,  returning  from  the 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lande<l  at  Howth,  and  proceeded  to  the  cnstle, 
but  found  the  gates  shut,  the  family  having  gone  to  dinner.  Enraged 
at  this  utter  want  of  Irish  hospitality,  the  indigfiant  cliieftainess  proceeded 
to  the  shore,  where  the  young  lord  was  at  nurse,  hurried  with  him  on  board, 
and  sailed  to  Connaught  wliere  her  castle  stood.  An  ample  apology 
being  made  and  promise  of  future  hospitality  to  all  such  guests,  the 
child  was  restored,  on  the  express  stipulation  that  the  gates  should  be 
always  thrown  open  when  the  family  went  to  dinner,  'i'here  is  a  bed 
shown  in  which  King  William  111  slept.  In  the  saloon  is  a  full  length 
of  that  curious  combination  of  good  and  evil — ^Dean  Swift,  with  the 
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draper*s  letters  ia  bis  hand.  The  notorious  Wood  is  crouching  beside 
him,  and  his  half>pence  are  scattered  about.  Ia  a  roost  entertaining  and 
ably  written  work,  "The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poeta^"  Hr.  Howitt 

has  taken  some  pains  to  prove  thrit  Mr.  Wood  was  not  at  all  to  Manw, 
and  much  more  "  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

The  antiquity  of  tliis  family  in  Ireland  may  be  judged  from  the  fore- 
goiti^  remarks.  The  title  of  Baron  was  conterred  so  far  back  as 
1177>  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  English.  In  i;g7  the 
Barony  was  merged  in  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Lawrence,  then 
created  Earl  of  Howth.  The  alliances  and  offices  filled  by  ynrioos 
members  of  this  noble  house  would  occupy  a  large  space  ;  the  fifteenth 
Baron  was  Lord  Cliancellor  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1483 ;  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  which  entitles  Lord  Howth 
to  claim  descent  from  the  renowned  English  Monarch  King  Edward  III. 
The  present  peer  is  the  89th  in  succession  from  the  founder  of  the  family. 
Sir  Armoricus  Tristram.  The  Earl  married,  in  1826,  Lady  Emily  de 
Burgh,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  has  one  son 
and  four  daughters :  the  beautiful  and  amiable  Countess  died  in  184^,  to 
the  universal  regret  of  every  one  who  had  the  honour  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. His  eldest  son,  the  Viscount  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  7th  Hussars,  and  is  at  present  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  the 
Earl  of  Chvendon,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


lUnn]^,  CO.  Corik, 

TnE  Skat  of  Henry  Smyth,  Esq.  J.  P. 

'*  Swift  Ainiidiitr.  which  of  the  EogUflhinan 
Is  called  Biackwater," 

Washes  the  trunks  of  tall  trees  that  fringe  the  lawns  of  Rensy,  and  the 

Irish  Rhine,  as  this  noble  river  has  been  justly  termed,  still  murmurs  past 
a  magnificent  oak,  under  the  shade  of  whose  far  stretching  boughs  the 
Poet  of  the  Ao;e,  Edmund  Spencer,  is  said  to  have  composed  the  Faerie 
Qoeene.  And  to  this  monarch  of  the  wood  comes  many  an  humble 
bard,  desirous  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  homage ;  full  of  veneration  for 
the  genius  which  flourished  beneath  its  branches.  What  glorious  aspi- 
rations  were  poured  forth  on  the  spot  ?  How  many  spltndid  stanzas, 
rich  in  wondrous  imagery,  and  brillijint  thoughts,  found  a  voice  and 
birth  under  this  tree !  Ii  is  a  meet  spot  for  a  poet  to  compose  in.  The 
banks  here  are  high  and  precipitous,  and  clothed  in  wood,  and  their  soli- 
tude would  lead  you  to  suppose  the  busy  world  shut  out,  and  this  the 
happy  Talley  of  Rasselas.  The  fame  of  this  tree  is  a  great  attraction  to 
Renny,  and  Spencer's  Oak  is  regarded  with  becoming  honour.  Though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Renny  formed  a  portion  of  the  poet's  estate  in  this 
county,  his  usual  residence  was  several  miles  distant  at  Kilcolman  Castle  ; 
and,  it  was  not  until  after  his  death,  which  was  hastened  by  ihe  ruin  of 
his  fortune  attending  the  destruction  of  Kilcolman  by  tlie  insur^(^nts  in 
1697,  that  his  family  occupied  Renny  prominently.  This  property  was 
a  portion  of  the  great  Desmond  estate,  from  which  Edmund  Spencer 
obtained  a  grant  of  3028  acres.  And  close  by  the  Mansion-house aro 
the  venerable  reiyiains  of  a  castle,  boldly  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  raag- 
niticent  ledge  of  rocks.    This  castle  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to 
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the  Geraldines.  The  dwelling  of  the  Spencers  lay  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  house,  which  is  not  of  any  antiquity,  and  some  of  the  rooms  have 
been  turned  to  account.  In  one,  now  used  as  a  dairy,  there  is  a  tragical 
circumstance  related  as  liavini^  occurred  to  a  descendant  of  Spencer's. 
He  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  his  housekee[)er,  which  she  expected 
ivould  cause  him  to  marry  her — great  was  her  anger  to  learn  that  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  consigning  her  to  infamy,  by  marrying  another.  She  resolved 
on  vengeance,  and,  while  in  the  act  of  shaving  him,  as  was  the  habit  of 
this  Loihario,  she  cut  his  throat.  This  Mr.  O'Fhmagan  correctly  states 
in  his  Guide  to  the  Blackwater  to  have  occurred  in  the  small  antique 
dwelling;  at  Renny  j  but  he  does  not, — as  Mr.  Howitt  in  the  "  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  British  Poets,"  attributes  to  him — thereby  im-an  the  present 
mansion,  which,  as  the  latter  writer  justly  observes,  is  a  good  modern 
mansion. 

Renny-House,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Reverend  C.  Wallis,  who 
evidently  aspired  to  high  dignities  in  the  church,  as  the  stone  mitres  on 
the  gate  pier'^  attest,  is  a  ([tiiet  respectable  coimtry  scat.  The  rooms  are 
well  proportioned,  and  commodious,  and  alTord  several  exquisite  views. 
One,  from  the  lar^e  drawing  room,  is  a  perfect  picture.  It  takes  in  a 
shelving  steep  bank  well  wooded,  and  overlooking  a  spacious  dell,  with 
the  bright  mirror-like  river  flowing  through  mir  meadowy  niches. 
This  charming  landscape  presents  a  constant  variety,  every  change  of 
sky  causing  a  change  of  aspect.  Now  the  sun  is  gleaming  on  hill  and 
tree,  and  wave,  and  all  is  brilliant  and  gay.  A  cloud  dulls  the  heavens, 
and  darkness  comes  on,  and  black  shadows  steal  out  like  robbers  from 
gloomy  caves,  and  mists  hang  on  the  hill  tops.  A  little  distance  from 
the  house  the  path  leads  round  an  angle  of  wood,  and  majestic  rocks 
stands  before  us.  Here  all  is  snblime  and  beautiful,  not  ideal,  such  as 
Burke  wrote  on,  but  real  and  substantial.  These  giant  rocks  rise  up  bold 
and  frowning,  a  rugged  feature  in  the  (|uiet  scene.  Some  natural  caverns 
seem  scooped  in  their  sides,  and  water  lies  at  the  base.  These  rocks  are 
surmounted  by  the  buildinjjs,  and  the  ancient  walls  of  the  Fitz-Gerald 
Castle,  still  crown  the  top.  Fine  pasture  lands  stretch  from  the  base,  and 
lowing  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  fleecy  sheep,  and  sportive  lambs, 
brouse  to  their  full  content.  Some  slender  g^yhounds  chasing  each 
other  in  rapid  circles  gave  animation  Co  the  scene.  We  gazed,  and  gra- 
ti6ed  our  curiosity  by  a  minute  survey  of  the  dwelling  with  its  pretty 
garden  and  ruined  castle,  the  spreading  lawn  and  its  fine  clumps  of  trees 
shading  the  Hocks  and  herds,  the  massive  rocks  forming  the  solid  foun- 
dation  for  the  mansion,  the  wooded  slopes  deseending  the  meadows,  the 
river  flowing  hurriedly  past,  and  Spencer's  oak  with  its  hallowed  associa- 
tkin  of  poetry  and  history,  until  in  the  words  of  Wilson — 

Thus  gently  blended  msny  a  human  thought. 
With  those  that  peace  and  solitude  supplied; 

Till  in  our  hearts  the  uiushit;  kindness  wrou^t 

With  gradual  influence  like  a  flowing  tide. 

And  fur  the  lovely  sound  of  human  voice  we  sighed. 
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There  are  few  subjects  connected  witli  tlie  history  of  Ireland,  which 
furnith  more  interesting  matter  for  inquiry  than  the  laws  that  regu- 
late the  descent  of  the  ancient  baronies  of  that  kingdom,  many  of  whieh 
still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  male  heirs  of  the  original  grantee, 
and  are  enjoyed  by  them,  while  the  remainder  have  become  extinct^  dor- 
mant or  in  abeyance. 

This  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  several  genealor:;ical  writers,* 
more  especially  by  Mr.  Lynch,  who  in  his"  Feudal  Dignities  of  Ireland," 
and  "Case  of  Prescriptive  Baronies,*'  has  with  great  lahour  and  research 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  determined  that  none  of  those  ancient  baro- 
nies could  be  inherited  ))y  heir.s  female. 

Vet,  however  great  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists  on  this  subject, 
uiany  claims  have  v\'ithin  the  last  few  years  been  put  forward  bv  the 
representatives  of  female  lines,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  counsel 
of  the  Irish  bar,  some  of  whom  now  sit  on  the  bench  of  that  kingdom, 
have  given  decided  and  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  such  claims. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  known  from  the  fact,  that  if 
such  claims  be  admitted,  the  effect  will  be  to  place,  in  all  ])robability, 
nearly  fifty  dilTcrcnt  families  in  the  place  and  precedence  of  the  ancient 
baronies  of  Irel.uid,  which  they  repre>ent  through  female  heirs,  and  con- 
sequently to  declare  that  those  peers,  who  now  hold  baronies  as  male 
heirs  of  the  first  grantees,  have  been  wrongfully  created  peers  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  female  heirs,  and  enioy  the  place  and  precedence  of  sack 
original  baronies  through  mistake. 

In  the  following  pa-ic^  wo  propocc  taking  a  review  of  the  subject,  and 
to  shew  the  descent  of  the  original  baronic?  of  Ireland,  adding  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  put  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as 
to  the  singular  difference  which  exists  between  the  rules  which  regulate 
the  descent  of  such  baronies  in  England,  and  the  rules  which  reflate 
those  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  which  custom  has  all  but  established  in  the 
latter  kingdom. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  former  kingdom  the 
early  barc>ni(  s,  created  by  writ  of  summons,  have  invariably  descended 
to  the  female  heir,  or  if  coheirs,  it  has  gone  into  abeyance  amongst  them, 
and  lain  dormant  until  such  time  as  the  crown  has  been  pleased  to  ter- 
minate the  abeyance  in  favour  of  some  one  of  the  coheirs  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  thus  many  of  these  baronies  have  been  inherited,  (as  in 
the  ca<?e  of  the  baronies  of  de  Ros,  le  de  Spencer,  &c.t)  by  many  diiferent 
families  passing  in  and  out,  through  heirs  and  coheirs. 

•  Cruise,  on  Dignities;  Sir  John  Davis'  Reports,  Case  of  County  Palatine;  Coke's 
InMitutes,  CouDty  Pslatine  of  Chester. 

t  De  RoH  lia«»  passed  by  a  coheir  to  the  Manners,  Earls  of  Rutland,  from  them  to 
the  CccU;»,  BarU  of  Exeter,  back  to  ibe  Manuen,  then  to  the  Villiera,  Dukettof  Buck- 
iugfasm,  ihen  to  the  nitlen  and  h«in  of  Maiuioi%  6tli  Ewl  of  Rntland,  whoa  tlio 
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While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Ireland,  baronies  created  by  the  same  form 
of  writ,  by  the  same  king,  have  in  every  instance,  except  one  (which 
shall  be  mentioned  hereafter,)  gone  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  original 
grantee,  passing  over  in  all  but  the  one  in<i  ance  the  claims  of  heirs  ftmBle, 

it  19  the  singular  anomaly  \vc  would  here  discuss,  endeavouring  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  different  nrg-uiiient.-?  which  hiivo  l)een  adduced  in 
favour  of  each  rule  of  descent  f)y  tliose  who  have  examined  and  treated 
oa  the  points  iuvulveU  iu  the  question. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 
King  of  £ngland,  all  the  early  feudal  dignities  and  titles  introduced 
into  the  former  kingdom  were  founded  on  the  same  laws,  customs  and 
u?:ii2:es,  as  those  which  regulated  the  honours  then  existing  in  England  ; 
and  it  i.s  but  reasonable  to  su|)j)(»se  that  those  who  introduced  them 
into  Ireland  would  found  them  on  the  same  princii)les  as  regulated  tiiose 
of  the  kingdom  whence  they  came,  and  by  which  many  of  them  held 
dignities  there  themselves. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy  received  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  the  entire 
county  of  Meath,  which  was  erected  into  a  palatine  honour  for  him  ; 
this  enabled  him  to  grant,  as  lord  of  that  palatine,  rights  and  liberties 
which  constituted  the  grantee  a  baron  of  such  honour.  It  is  not  in- 
tended hereto  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
these  baronies,  which  were  without  doubt  modelled  on  the  baronies  of  the 
palatines  of  England,  and  gave  to  the  possessor  all  the  fights  and  privileges 
and  powers  which  belonged  to  what  was  then  called  a  barony.  There 
is  however  conclusive  evidence  that  the  baronies  created  of  the  palatine 
of  Meath  passed  in  several  different  instances  to  heirs  female,  and  that 
their  descendants  were  thence  denominated.* 

The  lordship  of  Meath  itself  was  divided  between  the  two  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  grandson  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  first 
lord,  the  elder  of  whom,  Maudi*  having  married  Geoffrey  de  Geneville, 
conveyed  to  him  the  lorddlipof  Trim,  and  a  moiety  of  Meath,  and  Mar- 
gery, the  youngest  coheir,  conveyed  to  her  husband,  the  Lord  John  de 
Verdon,  the  remaining  moiety.  Tliere  is  also  equally  satisfactory  evi- 
dence as  to  the  descent  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  the  great  heritage  of 
theDe  Clares,  which  came  to  the  Marshals,  by  marriage  with  Isabel  de 
Ckre,  the  heiress  of  Richard  Strongbow,  and  which  great  inheritance 
was  finally  divided  amongst  her  daughters  and  coheirs  on  the  decease 


abeyance  wa.s  term  in  at  ed  in  favour  of  Charlotte  WaUngfaam,  wife  of  Lord  Honiy  Fits- 

gcrald,  in  whosr  descpndiiiits  it  now  remains. 

The  baruuy  uf  ho  de  bpenccr,  paj»iied  by  a  ftiuale  line  to  the  Beauchampa,  Eark  of 
Worcester,  thence  to  the  Nevillea,  thence  to  the  Fanes,  Earls  of  Weetmoretand,  then 
to  the  Da?bwood«,  to  llic  Pauls,  and  now  exists  in  the  Stnpylton*', 

*  Colmolyn  passed  from  the  Fitz  Leone,  to  the  Genevilies,  and  Simon  de  Geneville 
was  denominated  Lord  Colmolyn,  and  thence  to  the  Cneacka,  the  death  of  one  of  whom 
ii  enier'-'d  on  the  Roll  of  the  Murlclege  of  Kclls.    "  Dum.  John  La  Culmolyn,  1370. 

Delvin^  held  by  the  I^ugenUi,  went  to  the  Fiu  Johns,  and  back  again  to  the  Nugenta, 
through  female  heirs.  Kittem  went  from  the  Cusaeki  to  the  Tntten,  back  agam  to 
the  Cusacks,  and  then  to  the  Plunkets.  These  two  latter  baronies  having  been  since 
that  date  in  the  Nugent  and  Plunket  families,  it  has  become  a  question  how  far  the 
present  peerages  were  inherited  by  the  present  Lords  of  Delvin  and  Killccn,  or  whether 
tiusy  ere  new  creations  wrongly  placed  in  the  precedence  <<!  the  Id  baronies,  which  is 
the  point  we  are  now  treating  ol^  and  the  descent  uf  which  will  be  more  fuUy  ex* 
plained  hereafter. 

L  2 
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of  their  brothers,  without  issue,  a  portion  of  which  was  inherittd  by  the 
Fitzgeraldd,  and  constituted  the  barony  of  Ophaley  or  Offaley,  still  held 
by  th«ir  deMendants. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  ancient  feudal  baronies  of  Ireland  fol- 
lowed  the  same  rules  of  descent  as  similar  honours  in  £nglan<],  for  at 
least  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  conqncvt  of  that  kingdom  ;  when 
tlierefure  we  Snd  at  a  later  period  the  dcf^ccudants  of  those  very  persons, 
who  themselves  inherited  from  heirs  female,  sumuioned  by  the  title  of  the 
barony  Urns  inherited,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  writ  of  summons,  and 
afterwards  this  barony  not  passing  in  the  natural  course  of  descent  to 
heirs  female,  but  to  the  inheritor  of  the  estate  as  heirs  male,  we  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  barony  was  either  one  of  tenure, 
or  that  the  heirs  female  were  wrongly  disposcssed.  ortliat  some  remarkablt* 
alteration  occurred  at  a  later  period  whicii  altered  the  usual  course  of 
descent  in  Ireland,  making  it  different  from  that  of  Kngland.  in  exa- 
mining these  three  points,  and  describing  the  singular  anomaly  which 
exists,  it  will  be  necessary  6rst  therefore  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  writ  of 
summons  to  parliament  in  Ireland. 

To  the  parliament  held  in  V29->,  only  twenty-nine  persons  were  sum- 
moned ;  while  to  that  held  in  1309  ai  Kilkenny,  eighty-seven  were  >um- 
moned,  a  very  large  increase  in  so  few  years  ;  and  the  only  account  ol 
which  we  hare  is  given  by  Spenser,  in  his  view  of  Ireland,  who  also 
alludes  to  the  introduction  of  peerages  by  writ.   The  passage  alluded  is 

as  follows  : 

"  Eudoxius. — You  say  well,  for  by  means  of  freeholders  their  number 
hereby  w  ill  be  greatly  augmented  ;  but  how  shall  it  pass  in  the  higher 
hoUbe,  which  still  must  consist  of  all  Irish  r" 

**  Iraiiieus. — Marry  that  also  may  be  redressed  by  ensamples  of  that 
which  I  have  heard  was  done  in  like  case  by  King  Edward  the  Third, 
(second)  as  I  remember,  who  being  greatly  bearded  and  crossed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Clergy,  they  being  then  by  reason  of  the  Lord  Abbots  and 
others  too  many,  and  too  strong  for  him,  so  that  he  could  not  for  their 
frowardne^s  order  and  reform  things  as  he  desired,  was  advised  to  direct 
out  his  w  iiis  to  certaine  gentlemen  of  the  best  ability  and  trust,  entitling 
them  barons  in  the  next  parliament,  by  which  means  he  had  so  many 
barons  in  his  parh'ament  as  were  able  to  weigh  down  the  clergy  and 
their  friends." 

All  statutes  which  were  enacted  in  England,  were  immediately  certified 
in  Ireland,  and  beeame  law  there;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  very 
e.irly  peri.al  after  the  settlement  of  the  constitution  of  England  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation  into  two  houses,  the  same  c  haiige 
was  made  in  Irelaml,and,  as  would  appear  from  the  above  extract,  the  ba- 
rons were  summoned  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  The  followio|c 
writ  to  the  celebrated  parliament  of  Kilkenny  in  1309,  wiU  shew 
the  form  used.  It  is  also  tf)  be  remarked  that  those  writs  were  in  manv 
Histances  direeted  to  the  different  barons,  not  by  the  names  of  their 
estates,  but  by  their  surnames,  and  those  barons  who  did  not  attend 
were  fined  for  non-attendance  according  to  tlie  usual  custom,  thus 
showing  that  in  every  particular  the  custom  which  regulated  the  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  of  England  prevailed  in  Ireland,  each  holder  of  cer- 
tain lands  being  liable  to  be  summoned  to  the  council  of  the  king. 

"Rex.— A.  B.  Salutem. — Sciatis  super  quibusdam  arduis  negotiis 
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noset  statnm  terre  nostri  conting'entil>us  vobiscum  habere.  Volumns 
tractatum  ppccialcin  v()l)is  inundriiinis  quod  scitis  in  propria  persona,  ves- 
tra  apud  Kilkeniam,  die  lune  in  octavis  purificationis  beato  Mat  ie,  ad  trao- 
tandum  et  parliamentanduDi  cum  justiciario  nostro.  Uibernie  et  aliis 
de  concilio  (nostro)  et  cam  ceteris  prnceribaset  magnetibus  terre  nottre 
super  eisdem  negotUs.  Et  Hoc  nullatenus  omittatis  in  fide  que  nobis 
tenemini.  Et  habeas  ibi  hoc  breve.  Teste  Johanne  Wogan,  Ju8tic,ete., 
npud  Dublin  viii.  die  Januarii,  Anno  Regni  nostri  tertio."* 

It  will  not  be  nrces-ary  here  to  enter  into  the  question,  of  whether 
the  baronies  followed  the  course  of  tenure  ?  The  question  s\e  eonsider  is, 
whether  the  exclusion  of  female  heirs  was  wrongful,  or  whether  the  male 
heirs  were  Justly  placed  in  place  and  precedence  of  the  original  summons 
to  parliament?  if  the  latter  be  correct,  it  must  wholly  re^t  on  the  ground 
that  the  laws  of  Ireland  are  different  from  those  of  England,  and  that 
the  common  law  of  the  former  dilTers  from  that  of  the  latter,  and  thus  , 
a  diiferent  derivatiou  is  given  to  the  descent  of  the  peerage  of  that 
country. 

It  will  be  well,  before  entering  further  into  the  question,  tu  deduce  the 
descent  of  two  or  three  of  those  original  baronies,  showing  where  and  how 
the  heirs  female  have  been  excluded;  and  the  heirs  male  placed  and 
BUmnioned  in  the  original  place  and  precedence  of  the  barony. 
The  most  remarkable  descents  are  to  be  found  in  the  baronies  of 
.Slane  ;  held  by  the  Flemmings. 
How  th  }  by  the  St.  Lawrences. 
Gormanstoun  ;  by  the  Prestons. 
Killeen ;  hf  the  Plunkets. 
Kinsale  5  !)y  the  Courcys. 
Ophaley  ;  by  the  Fitzgeralds. 
Athenry  j  by  the  Berminghams. 
Delvin  j  by  the  Nugents. 
Dunsany  ;  by  the  Plunkets. 
Le  Poer  j  by  the  Poers. 
The  last  barony  in  the  above  list  is  the  exception  before  alluded  to  as 
fnmibhing  the  only  instance  of  a  barony  of  Ireland  being  inherited  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  England,  and  given  to  a  female  heir. 

Nicholas  Lp  Poer  was  smnmoned  to  ])arlianient  as  a  baron  in  Novem- 
ber 1375,  by  the  name  and  title  of  liaron  Le  Poer  j  this  barony  was  thus 
created  by  writ,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Record  office  of  Ireland. 

Fnm  htm  the  barony  descended  uninterruptedly  in  the  male  line  to 
Richard  Le  Poer,  who  was  in  1673,  created  Viscount  Decles  and  Earl  of 
l^rone. 

James  Le  Poer  became  third  Earl  on  tlie  decease  of  his  brother  John 
second  Earl.  He  left  at  his  death  in  17<>^,  an  only  dauizhtcr  and  heiress 
Catherine  Le  Poer,  who  claimed  as  uf  right  the  ancient  barony  created 
by  writ,  and  her  claim  havinff  been  submitted  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 
was  admitted  by  thdr  lordships,  and  the  ancient  barony  is  now  enjoyed 
by  her  descendant,  the  present  Marquess  of  Waterford,  who  is  Baron 
Le  Poer,  with  the  original  place  and  precedence  of  the  original  barony 
created  ^iJrd  November,  13/5. 

Here  then  we  have  a  suleain  decision  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  the 

«  Sir  John  Wogtn  was  at  thii  date  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  Fait.  Roll.  Hib.  1098. 
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effect  that  the  peeraire  law  of  Ireland  is  the  same  a^^  that  of  England. 
Yet  uotwithstandiiiL^  tliis  decision  the  question  is  still  apparently  undo- 
tenuined,  no  other  decision  having  been  come  to  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
AUhoufl^  several  cases  have  of  late  years  been  sobmitted  to  it  by  elainuuits 
tbroogn  heirs  female,  that  such  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
barristers  of  Ireland,  will  be  seen  from  the  folhjwing  answers  to  qneries 
submitted  to  them,  and  which  may  be  shortly  stated  in  substance  as 
follow?. 

"  The  common  law  of  Ireland  as  contradistinguished  from  the  statute 
law,  was  and  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  common  law  of  England,  as 
well  touching  the  descent  of  peerages  as  all  other  subjects ;  it  ia  not 
possible  to  maintain  that  any  peerage  Ifisb  or  English  can,  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  be  regulated  by  a  course  of  descent  opposed  to  the 
conrse  prpsrribed  bv  the  connnon  law  of  hotli  countries.  A  peerage 
created  bv  letters  patent  will  tollow  the  cDiirsc  of  descent  presented  in 
that  patent.  A  peerage  by  writ  will  descend  to  the  heirs  lineal,  male  and 
female,  of  the  person  Irst  ^titled.  A  barony  by  tenure  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called  by  prescription,  will  follow  the  descent  of  the  tenure  when  audi 
exists  ;  but  this  case  may  be  put  out  of  view  as  a  species  of  dignity  now 
quite  outof  use.save  inafew  special  case?,  and  qnite  inapplicable  to  thepre- 
sent  question.  No  cupfom  or  prescription  tan  prove  the  control,  or  aflfect 
the  common  law  course  of  descent  ot  a  peerage.  The  persons  summoned 
to  the  parliament  of  Kilkenny  in  the  year  1309«  by  writ  of  summons,  be- 
came in  conse<)uence  of  such  writs  barons,  and  these  baronies  were  inhe- 
ritable by  heirs  male  and  female. 

If  the  above  opinion  is  correct,  all  those  baronies  which  were  created 
by  the  writs  of  summons  in  l.S()9,  nmst,  if  not  extinct,  be  in  abeyan<^. 
None  of  the  baronies,  which  now  exist  in  the  male  heirs  of  the 
present  day  us  representatives  of  their  ancestors  who  were  summoned  to 
that  parliament,  have  descended  without  the  intervention  of  female  heirs 
and  coheirs.  In  deducing  the  descent  of  the  several  baronies  which 
still  exist  or  have  been  claimed,  we  will  commence  with  the  barony  of 
Slane,  which  perhaps  furniijhes  as  numerous  instances  as  any  other  of  the 
intervention  of  coheirs,  and  the  peerage  passing  over  them,  reverting  to 
the  heirs  male.  This  claim  has  been  several  times  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  )>elition  having  been  presented  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who  claims  to  be, 
and  is,  without  doubt,  Sie  representative  of  one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  last 
baron  of  Slane  ;  a  claim  has  liliewise  been  made  by  Mr.  James  Fleming 
OS  heir  male.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the  claim  of  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1835. 

Baldwin  le  Fleming,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Slane,  in  the  lordship  of 
Mcath,  was  one  of  the  palatine  baron.s  of  that  lordship.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  the  parliament  of  Kilkenny  by  writ,  in  1309,  not  by  the  title 
of  Slane,  but  as  Lord  le  Fleming.    From  him  descended, 

Christopher  Fleming,  fifth  Lord  le  Fleming.  He  sat  in  parliament  29th 
Henry  Vi,  but  died  without  issue,  when  his  sisters  became  his  coheirs, 
namdy : 

.•Vnne  Fleming,  the  wife  of  Walter  Dillon,  Esq. 

Anuia  Fleming,  the  wife  of  John  Be  Hew. 
Here  then  we  had  the  first  intervention  of  coheirs  in  the  Slane  peerage, 
and  the  first  interruption  to  the  lineal  male-descent  of  that  peerage  on  the 
death  of  Christopher,  the  fif^h  lord.    David  Fleming,  son  of  the  fourth 
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Lord  le  Fleming,  inherited  the  manor  of  Slane  (which  was  held  in  fee 
tail  of  the  heirs  of  Thoolxibald  de  Verdon,  as  of  the  manor  of  Duleek, 
having  come  to  that  family,  through  one  of  the  heirs  of  theLacy's,)  as 
heir  male  to  his  nephew  Christopher.  He  was  sun.moned  to  parliament 
as  Lord  le  Fleming  with  the  precedence  of  the  old  barony,  and  sat  in 
parliament  1469.  An  act  of  parliament  having  passed  to  settle  bis  pre- 
cedence, he  died  in  1468,  and  on  his  death  his  son  Thomas  became  his 
heirj  but  he  dying  young,  his  three  sisters  became  his  coheirs — while 
the  manor  of  Slane  passed  to  his  distant  heir  at  law. —  Pipe  Roll. 

James  Fleming,  Knt.,  son  and  heir  of  William  Fleming,  of  New- 
castle, descended  from  the  third  Lord  le  Fleming,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Preston,  which  James,  succeeding  to  the  manor  of  Slane,  was  summoned 
to  parliament  19th  Edward  IV,  he  signed  a  representatidto  to  Richard 
III  from  the  Irish  parliament,  as  James  Fleming,  Baron  of  Slane. 

His  grandson,  James  Fleming,  third  Lord  Slane,  sat  in  parliament 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  V' HI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  on  his  death 
without  issue,  the  manor  of  Slane  went  to  the  heir  male,  and  bia 
sisters  became  his  coheirs. 

Catherine  Fleming,  the  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Barnwell,  of  Ctieka 
town ;  and  Blenor. 

Thomas  Fleming,  of  Stephens  town,  became  heir  male  on  the  death 
of  his  kinsman,  and  succeeded  to  the  esfarcs  ;  he  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Baron  Slane,  158.j,  and  sat  in  158".  He  died,  leaving 
issue  two  daughters  bis  coheirs  :  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Pierce  Butler  of 
Old  Abbey,  co.  Kilkenny ;  and  EUenor,  who  married  William  Flem- 
ing of  Depatrick,  who  became  heir  male,  and  inherited  the  ancient 
manor  of  Slane.  From  him  it  passed  to  bis  son  Christopher,  who  was 
summoned  and  sat  in  parliament  1013-15.  The  deceased  Christopher 
became  last  Baron  of  Slane,  and  on  his  death  in  ]7'28  his  sisters 
became  his  coheirs  :  Mary,  wife  of  Richard  Fleming,  of  Stahalmock  ; 
and  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  George  Byrne,  Bart.  The  former  of  whom  is 
represented  by  the  Lord  Dunsany,  and  the  latter  by  George  Bryan, 
Esq.,  who  claimed  without  success  ^e  barony  in  1885. 
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THE  LANDS  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  THEIR  PRO- 
PRIETORS SINCE  THE  CONUUEST. 

idobrbj^,  CO.  i^orlt. 

....  Rokeby's  turret*  high 
Were  northward  in  the  dawning  »een 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 

Tbm  ancient  manor  of  Ilokcby  is  classic  ^^round.  The  poetic  genius  of 
Scott  has  thrown  a  halo  of  imperishable  celebrity  around  its  romcUitic 
beauties,  and  imparted  a  national  interest  to  itti  histor)'.  With  extreme 
accuracy  of  observation  and  felicity  of  expression  the  bard  describes  the 
passage  through  the  glen 

"  A  stem  and  lone,  yet  loTelv  road. 
At  e*er  the  foot  clminitrel  trode.*' 

And  few  can  oontemplate  *'  Egliaton'a  grey  rnina/*  or  "  Rokeby's  turrets 

high/'  without  feding  that  the  charm  of  poetry  hangs  over  them.    At  the 
period  of  the  Contjucst,  all  the  territory  abutting  on  the  Tees,  at  its  southern 
border,  was  granted  to  Alan,  Earl  of  Rretagne,  and  formed  his  EngUsh 
£^rldom  of  Richmond.     These  liroad  lands  were  partitioned  among  the 
junior  members  of  his  family  and  his  followers;  and  in  the  diatributioii 
Rokeby  became  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Fitzalans,  a  northern  baronfad 
house,  whose  duef  seat  was  at  Bedale.    But  their  interest  at  Rokebv  was 
scarcely  more  tlian  nominal,  for  beneath  them  was  a  subinfeudation  in 
favour  of  a  family,  which,  residino^  on  the  lands  of  Rokeby,  was  usually  de- 
scribed as  "  de  Rokeby,"  and  eventually  assumed  that  name  as  a  personal 
appellation,  tradition  asserting  that  its  ancestors  had  been  there  seated 
in  Saxon  times.   The  first  honoorable  occurrence  of  the  Hokebya  in 
pnbUc  afiairs,  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whm  Thomas  de  Rokeby  ren- 
deiedthe  name  one  of  historic  distincticm.  "In  the  first  year  of  EdwardlU.,** 
say^  Froissart,  "  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  Eat]  of  Moray,  and 
Sir  James  Douglas,  ravaged  the  countrv  as  far       Newcastle ;  Edward  was 
in  those  pails  with  a  more  powerful  army,  and  an  engagement  was  expected 
and  wished  for,  when  the  Scotch  army  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no  infor- 
mation oonld  be  gained  respecting  tfaie  route  they  had  taken.   The  young 
king  caused  it  to  be  proclamwd  throughout  the  host,  that  whoever  should 
bring  certain  intelUgence  where  the  Scotch  army  was  should  have  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  be  made  a  knight  by  the  king  himself : 
immediately  fifteen  or  sixteen  knifj;hls  and  esquires  passed  the  river  with 
much  danger,  ascended  the  mountains,  and  then  separated,  each  taking  a 
different  route.   On  the  tlie  fourth  day,  Rokeby,  who  was  oneof  them,  gave 
the  king  exact  mfbrmation  where  the  Scots  lay."   **  This,"  says  Hunter, 
the  learned  hbtorian  of  South  Yorkshire,     is  not  a  legendary  story,  in- 
vented by  some  family  unnahst,  or  doating  chronicler  of  public  affairs,  the 
veracity  of  the  narrative  being  here  supported  by  the  most  authentic  records 
of  the  realm  ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  we  are  so  often  enabled  to 
prove  circumstances  in  our  old  chronicles,  which,  on  a  first  view,  have  an 
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air  of  romance  and  fable,  by  fiscal  documents,  wherein,  least  of  all,  any- 
thing iraaginar)'  is  to  be  found."  In  the  Piitent  Rolls,  I  Edward  III.,  m. 
7,  is  a  gnmt  to  Thomas  de  Rokeby,  of  £100,  to  be  taken  annually  from  the 
Exchequer  till  £100  lands  shall  be  provided  for  him,  in  wliich  the  service 
is  described  nearly  as  it  is  related  by  Froissart ;  and  in  the  same  rdOs,  5 
Edward  III.,  m.  7»  is  a  grant  to  bim  in  fee  of  the  manor  ol  PiKwIinesgray, 
in  Kent,  with  lands  in  tiie  north  which  had  lately  belonged  to  Michael 
and  Andrew  de  Harcle,  in  release  of  his  £100  annuity  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  subsequently  held  commands  against  the 
Scots,  was  twice  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  and  became  (12  and  13  Ed- 
ward III.)  Governor  of  the  Castles  of  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirhng. 
In  1846,  he  pre-eminently  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  and  was  one  of  the  few  magnates  present  at  that  engagement  to  whmn 
the  letter  of  thanks  was  addressed,  of  which  a  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Foedera.  In  1349,  he  went  to  IrolauJ  as  Lord  Justice,  and  held  that  ap- 
pointment until  1355,  when  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  suc- 
ceeded liiin.  The  admini&trutiou  of  Sir  TLomus  liukeby  in  Ireland,  is 
fiunous  for  the  attempt  he  made  to  abolish  thecnstom  of  coi^and  livery,  a 
species  of  arbitrary  purveyance  for  the  persons  in  aiiyu»ity  thoe ;  and  a 
tradition  has  been  banded  down,  attested  by  Holinshed,  that  being  once 
censured  for  using  wooden  dishes  and  cups,  as  not  befitting  his  degree. 
Sir  Thomas  replied,  that  he  would  rather  drink  out  of  such  cups,  and  pay 
gold  and  silver,  than  drink  cut  of  gold  and  silver  and  make  wooden  pav- 
ments.  In  the  latter  transaction  of  his  life.  Sir  Thomas  appears  with  the 
addition  "  The  Unde'*  to  his  name,  and  another  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  oocon, 
styled  "the Nephew."  He  seems  to  have  participated  in  tiM  triumph  of 
Neville's  Cross,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  elder  Rokeby  to  Ireland.  A 
third  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  was  High  ^!lleriff  of  Yorkshire,  8  Henry  IV.,  and 
durinc:  his  year  of  office,  the  Earl  of  Northumberluud  made  his  last  attempt 
to  dethrone  King  Heniyi  Sir  lliomas  collecting  the  posse  comitatus,  met 
the  Earl  at  Bramham  Moore,  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Northumber- 
land and  the  Lord  Bardolph  were  slain.  The  next  Rokebjrs  distmgaished 
in  state  affairs  were  William  Rokkby,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  1521,  and  Sir  Richard  Rokebv,  his 
younger  brother.  Comptroller  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  archbishop  was 
interred  in  a  sepulchral  chnpcl  built  by  himself  at  Sandal  Par\a,  in  \  ork- 
shire,  and  this  tomb  still  remains.  While  this  eminent  churchman  was  run- 
ning the  race  of  high  preferment,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  remained 
quietly  on  the  hereditary  patrimony  of  Rokeby  and  Mortham.  In  the  reign 
of  Hcnrv' VII.  the  head  of  the  house  was  another  Sir  Thojias  Rokeby, 
who  had  three  sons  ;  the  two  vr)un(2:er  were  the  ancestors  of  £ftmilies  of  the 
name,  resident  at  Mar?kc  and  Staninprford. 

Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.,  tlie  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  to  Rokeby  and  Mor- 
tham, was  living  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.'  The  era 
of  the  "jargon*  of  "the  Felon  Sow,"  wbich  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to 
the  poem  of  Rokeby,  refers  to  the  time  of  this  Ralph.  Sir  Walter  Soott 
deems  "the  Hunting  of  the  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby  by  the  Friars  of  Richmond," 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  mock  romances  of  the  ancient  minstrels,  and 
much  commends  its  comic  humour.  "  Raljih  Udkebv,  who  (for  tlie  jest's 
sake  apparently)  bestowed  the  uutraetablc  animal  on  liie  convent  of  Rich- 
mond, seems/*  says  the  poet,  "to  have  flomished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.» 
which,  since  we  know  not  the  date  of  Friar  Theobald's  wardcnship,  to 
which  the  ballad  refers  qs»  may  indicate  that  of  the  composition  itself. 
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Morlham  is  mentioned  as  being  the  facetious  Baron's  place  of  residence ; 
and  the  Mistress  Rokeby  of  the  romance,  who  so  charitably  refreshed  the 
sow,  after  she  had  discomfited  Friar  Middleton  and  his  auxiliaries,  was 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Danby  of  Yali'orth."  By  this  lady,  Ralph  ilokeby 
had  four  knm,  Thomas,  Ius  heir ;  John,  D.C.L.  a  learned  civilian;  lUchard, 
a  soldier,  under  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  whose  standard  he  is  said  to  have 
borne  at  Flodden;  and  Ralph  of  Skieis,  an  eminent  lawyer,  raised  to  the 
coif  0  Edward  VI.  The  eldest  son,  Tfiomas  Rokbbt,  Esq.  of  Mortham, 
described  "  as  a  plain  ninn  as  miii;^ht  be,  whose  words  came  always  from  his 
heart,  without  faining,  a  trusty  friend,  a  forward  gentleman  in  the  field,  and 
a  great  hoasekeeper/'  was  &Uier,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Robeit  Consta- 
ble of  Cliff,  in  Yoilcshire,  of  four  sons:  Cbristophkr,  his  heir;  Ralph, 
one  of  the  Masters  of  Requests  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth;  Thomas,  ancestor  of 
the  Rokebys  of  Skiers,  extinct  baronets,  and  of  the  Rokebys  of  Arthing- 
worth,  CO.  Xortha'npton,  now  represented  by  the  Rev.  Henry  R.\i,ph 
Rokeby;  and  Anthony.  Of  these  sons,  the  eldest,  Christopher 
UoKEBY,  Ecq.,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Roj^-er  Lascclles  of 
Brackenbargh,  and  had  a  son  and  successor,  John  Robbby,  Esq.  of  Mortham, 
who  appears,  by  the  visitstion  of  Yorkshire,  1584,  to  have  been  then  in  pri- 
son in  the  Meet,  "  religionis  caosl."  He  wedded  a  daughter  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Tliwenj^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  bore  the  favourite 
family  name  of  Thomas,  and  was  knighted.  Of  his  descendants  little  more 
than  their  names  are  recorded.  It  would,  otherwise,  have  been  gratifvin^ 
to  have  known  something  of  the  personal  luibits  and  actions  of  those  in 
whose  time  the  diief  line  of  the  ancient  fimiily  of  Rokeby  fidl  to  decay,  and 
especially  of  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  himself,  whose  necessities  must  have  been 
great  (it  may  be  presumed)  when  he  disposed  of  the  domain  at  Rokert,  in 
IfilO.  The  purchaser  was  William  Ronivsox.  E«q..  nn  opulent  merchant 
of  the  city  of  London,  who  paid  a  composition  fine  for  declining-  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  His  son  and  heir  apparent, 
Thomas  Robinson,  Bsq.  of  Gray*s  Inn,  Barrister-at  Law,  exchanged  the 
long  robe  for  the  broad  sword,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
slain  near  Leeds,  when  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  parliament.  By 
PVaiice?,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Leonard  Smelt,  Esq.,  he  left  two  sons: 
William,  his  heir;  and  Leonard,  (Sir)  Chamberlain  of  the  citv  of  London, 
ancestor  of  the  Robinsons,  of  Edgely,  co.  York.  The  elder,  Willia.m  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  succeeded  to  the  lovely  demesne  of  Rokeby,  at  the  decease  of  hi? 
grandfistiier,  and  readed  there  in  high  repute,  so  esteemed  for  his  long  ser- 
vices on  the  magisterial  bench  as  to  be  styled,  par  exeelhnce,  "  the  justice." 
He  lived  to  a  great  age,  anddied  universally  lamented.  A  monumental  stone, 
with  an  elegant  inscrij)tion  in  Rokeby  eluirch,  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies 
interred.  Mis  grandson  ISir  Thomas  Rohin.son,  IJart.,  who  ])osscsscd  conside- 
rable architectural  taste,  rebuilt  the  mansion  of  Rt»kc])\ .  erected  a  uiHUsoIeuni, 
and  enclosed  the  park,  which  he  adorned  with  extensive  plantations.  In 
commemoration  of  these  improvements,  two  marble  tables,  fixed  in  the  two  * 
stone  piers,  were  placed  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  park  from 
Greta  Rridge. 
That  on  the  right  with  the  following  inscription:— 

Hos 

Quos  iutus  cerucs, 
Omnigenarum  fere  arborum  Hylvestrium 
Ofdines, 

Milinrii  sjiario  usfpu-  rul  (loninin  Ac  Rookbv, 
Flcxibus  qua^i  serpent  uus  exteosos, 
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Jam  florcntcs  ; 
£t  (faxit  Deus)  scris  nepotibus  unibram  fracturus 
Anno  Dom.  iJ'^^K  cousevit 
Thomu  Bobinson,  Baronettus 
Et  ha'c, 
Ne  forte  |>osteri  nescereiit, 
Marmori  iucidenda  commiiiit 
Anno  1737. 

That  on  the  left,  with  the  ibnowing  Imes 

ManiBihuiiB 

Qui  inrlnsum  vivarium  circundat, 
A  latere  tiuuuuis  Greta:  occideutali  porrcctuiu 
Anno  Dom.  1723  indionfit 
Annoque  1/30,  ubsalvit 
Thomas  Robinson 
Suse  j^entit 
(A  Seoti  olim  montanis  orinndn 
Inde  «d  Kendall,  in  Westmoria,  migrantb 
£t  bic  demum  considcntis) 
Barouettiu  primus 
SextnsiiiiD  hnjuwe  dooms  de  Rookby 
Dominus. 

Sir  Thomas  nuurried  twice*  hut  died  •.p.  in  1777,  when  the  borooctejr 
and  estates  devolved  on  his  brother  William,  at  wliosc  decease  iwm.  in  1785, 
they  passed  to  his  brother  the  Most  Rev,  Richard  Robinson,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Lord  Almoner,  a  prelate  of  great  influence  and  personal  consi- 
deration, who,  on  being  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1777,  had  assumed  his 
title  from  the  lands  of  which  we  arc  now  treating.  His  Grace  died  unm.  1 794, 
when  the  Barony  of  Rokeby  devolved,  by  a  special  Ihnitntion  in  the  patent, 
on  hb  kinsman  Matthew  Robinson,  E^q.  uf  Edgdey,  whose  grand  nephew 
Henry  is  the  present  Lord  Rokeby.  Tlic  estate,  which  gave  name  to  the 
title,  was  eventually  purchased  from  the  Robinsons  by  the  father  of  tlie  late 
John  B.  S.  Morritt,  Esq.  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Morritt's  son  and  successor. 

Rokeby  and  Mortham,  whidi  formed  the  patrimony  of  the  Rokeby's, 
were  situated,  the  former,  on  the  left  bonk  of  Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right, 
abont  ha]f-a*mfle  nearer  to  the  junction  with  the  Tees.  The  river  runs  w^ith 
ver\'  great  rapidity  over  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  broken  by  many  shelving  des- 
cents, down  which  the  stream  dashes  with  great  noi?c  and  ini})etuosity,  vin- 
dicating its  etymology,  which  lias  been  derived  from  the  Gothic  "  Gridan,** 
"to  clamour."  The  banks  partake  of  the  same  wild  imd  romantic  character, 
bdng  diiefly  lofty  cKffs  of  limestone  rock,  whose  grey  colour  contrasts  ad- 
minmly  with  the  various  trees  and  shmbs  which  find  root  among  thor  cre- 
vices, as  well  as  with  the  hue  of  the  try,  which  clings  round  them  in  profu- 
sion, and  hangs  down  from  their  projections  in  long  sweeping  tendrils.  At 
other  points  the  rock.>*  give  place  to  prccipitnu!*  banks  of  earth,  bearing  large 
trees  intermixed  with  cope  wood.  In  one  spot  the  deli,  which  is  everywhere 
very  narrow,  widens  for  a  space  to  leave  room  for  a  dark  grove  of  yew  trees, 
intermixed  here  and  there  with  aged  pines  of  nncommon  size.  Dnrectly  op- 
posite to  this  sombre  thicket,  the  chffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Greta  are 
tall,  white  and  fringed  with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubs.  The  whole 
scenery  of  this  spot  is  so  much  adapted  tu  tlic  ideas  of  superstition,  that  it 
has  acquired  the  name  uf  RIockula,  fioui  tiie  place  where  the  !S\\edish 
witches  were  supposed  to  hold  their  sabbath.  'I  he  dell,  however,  has  supcr- 
stitimis  of  its  own  growth,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female 
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ppectrc,  called  the  Dobie  of  Mortham.  Tlic  cause  a95«ij»Tied  for  her  appear- 
ance is  a  lady's  havini^  been  whilom  murdered  in  the  wood,  in  evidence 
of  wliich  her  blood  i&  shewn  upon  the  stairs  of  the  old  tower  at  Mortham ; 
but  whether  ahe  was  dain  by  a  jealoiia  hasbtnd,  or  by  SKvage  baiMfitti,  or 
by  an  ande  who  coveted  her  estate,  or  by  a  rejected  lover,  are  pomts  upon 
which  the  traditions  of  Ilokeby  do  not  enable  OS  to  decide. 

The  castle  of  Mortham  whirh  Leland  terms  "  Mr.  Rokeby's  Hace,  in 
rii'd  ritrr,  pcant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  (ireta  Bridg-e,  and  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beneath  the  trees,"  is  a  picturesque  tower,  surrounded  by  buildin<j:s  of 
ditferent  ages,  now  converted  into  a  farm  house  and  offices.  The  battle* 
meats  of  the  tower  itself  are  singularly  elegant,  the  architect  having  broken 
them  at  ngolar  intervals  into  different  he^ts :  whfle  those  at  the  oomers 
of  the  tower  project  into  octangular  turrets.  They  are  also  from  space  to 
space,  covered  with  stones  laid  across  them,  as  in  modern  embrasures,  the 
whole  forming  an  uncommon  and  beautiful  effect.  The  surrounding  build- 
ings are  of  less  happy  form,  being  pointed  into  high  and  steep  roofs.  A  wail 
with  embrasures,  encloses  the  southern  front,  where  a  low  portal  arch  affords 
an  entry  to  what  was  the  Castle  court.  At  some  distance  is  most  happily 
placed,  between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  'elms^ — 

 a  massive  monument, 

Tarvrd  o'er  in  ancient  Ciothic  wij^e, 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  brou^^ht  from  the  ruins  of  EgUstone  Priory,  aiid 
from  the  armoury  witli  whicii  it  is  richly  carved,  appears  to  have  been  a  tomb 
of  the  Fitz-  Hughs. 

The  sitoation  of  Mortham,  is  eminently  beantiful»  occupying  a  high  bank, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out  €i  the  dark,  narrow  and  roman- 
tic  dell,  and  flows  onward  through  a  more  open  valley  to  meet  the  Tees, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle.  ^Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old 
trees,  happily  and  widely  grouped  with  .Mr.  Morritt's  plantations, 

bir  Walter  Scott  makes  the  following  pleading  allu^-iou  to  the  romantic 

soenerv  of  Mortham. 

*         «         •         «         •  • 

"  And  when  he  issued  from  the  woodit 
Before  the  gtite  of  Mortham  stood. 
'Twas  a  fair  scene  !  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tower  and  pottal  gray  : 
Ami  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees  ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  the  moniing|'s  esstem  red. 
And  through  the  softenmg  vale  bdow 
IloU'd  her  brij^ht  «  aves,  in  rosy  glow, 
AU  blushing  to  Iter  bndul  bed. 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
While  liunet,  lark  and  blackbird  gay 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

^rittlt,  CO.  e^^tr- 

Anion  a  the  remaining  ejcamples  of  the  customs  of  our  forefathers  there  are 

perhaps  none  which  are  more  interesting,  or  under  the  so  called  Icrrjd  refor- 
mations, more  rapidly  di<ap|)t'arinp:  than  tht*  feudal  tenures,  curious  customs 
and  arbitrary  jurisdiction  by  wiuch  lands  were  held,  cither  of  the  crown,  or 
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of  the  great  and  powerfiil  barons,  each  of  whom  ruled  with  a  tyrant's 
power  over  llie  inhabitants  of  his  lordship,  exacting  on  a  reduced  scale  all 
the  homage  of  life  and  limb,  which  he  in  turn  was  bound  to  render  to  his 
sovereign.  There  are  still  lands  in  England  retaining  many  of  these  feudal 
laws  and  custom's,  nnd  of  thc?e  the  Manor  of  Writtle  in  Essex,  which  ^Tes 
the  title  to  the  noble  faniilv  of  Pctre,  i?  n  rcmarlcablc  specimen. 

Writtle,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  parishes  in  Essex,  is  considered 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Jasoromagus,  named  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninoos.   In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  formed  part  oif 
the  possessions  of  Earl  Harold,  who  succeeded  the  Confessor  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Writtle  fell  into  the 
grasp  of  the  Conqueror,  who  at  tlie  general  survey,  held  it  in  demesne  as 
the  king's  fee — we  mav  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  hunting  resort 
of  the  succeeding  monarchs,  for  in  1211,  King  John  erected  a  palace  there 
opposite  to  what  is  now  called  the  Lordship  Farm,  but  the  moat  is  the  only 
▼estige  of  its  magnificence.   At  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  John  granted 
the  manor  and  park  of  Writtle,  in  fee  farm  with  free  warren  to  one  of  the 
family  of  Nova  Villa,  or  Neville.    After  various  subsequent  changes  it  re- 
turned into  the  hands  of  the  Nevilles,  and  in  the  14th  year  of  King  Henry 
HI.  it   was  held  by  Ralph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the  same  who 
built  a  palace  in  Holborn  as  a  town  residence  for  the  bishops  of  his  see, 
when  they  -visited  London.   Tliis  palace  becoming  the  property  of  Henry 
Lacey,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  has  ever  since  been  called  Ijnooln  Inn.  Henry 
subsequently  granted  the  Manor  of  Wiittle  for  exchange  of  lands  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  to  Isidiella  de  Urugs  or  Braes,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, who  was  p(  isoned  by  his  ^vife,  a  Welsh  heiress,  and  her  son  Robert  did 
homage  for  it,  serving  in  Wales  for  one  knight  s  fee.    The  grandson  of  this 
Robert,  bemg  Eoil  of  Garrick,  so  well  known  as  the  "  Bruce  of  Bannock- 
bum,"  Iwving  been  crowned  King  of  Scotland^  at  Scone,  25  March,  1305, 
was  forthwith  deprived  of  all  his  English  possessions  by  Edward  I. 
Ry  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  5th  year  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  found  that 
Richard  de  Wullcyes  and  Eleanora,  his  wife,  did  hold  the  third  part  of  the 
miuior  of  Writtle,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  said  Alianora,  as  of  her 
dower,  and  it  was  further  found  that  King  Edward,  father  of  Edward  Hi., 
did  grant  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  sometime  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  and  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  the  manors  of  Writtle  and  Horaefrith, 
adjoining,  and  that  of  John  de  Bohon,  then  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
scm  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  held  the  maiiors  of  Writtle  and  Hursfrith,  for 
ever  of  the  king  in  capite  bv  the  service  of  one  knip^lit's  fee.    .John  dying 
without  issue  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Humphrey,  who  obtained  the 
royal  permission  to  embattle  and  fortify  his  house  at  Writtle,  additions  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  a  feudal  baron  in  those 
times.    Anne,  the  grand-daughter  and  beireBs  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  whs 
contracted  whilst  in  tender  years  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  dying  in 
1392,  she  by  virtue  of  the  king's  special  licence  took  hisnext  surviving  brother 
and  heir,  Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford,  for  a  husband  ;  he  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  and  their  son  Humphrey,  who  in  addition  to  uil 
his  other  tities  had  been  created  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  (Jbeiag  slain  at  the  battie  ol  Northampton,  1460,)  found  possessed 
of  the  manor  of  Writtle  and  Boyton.    ^AVittle  continued  to  be  among  the 
possessions  of  this  family,  until  the  death  of  Edward  Stafford,  the  third  and 
last  duke,  who  for  some  fiivolous  cause  of  offence  given  at  a  court  banquet, 
having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  then  all-powerful  favourite  Cardinal 
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Wolaef,  throaf^h  hb  malice  and  rvteo^,  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  1 7  May, 
1521,whereiipooall  hiaeatatet  bein  -  f«  rfeited,  the  manor  of  Writtk  once  more 

became  the  projKTtv  of  the  crown.  The  manor  of  Writtle  was  once  more  dea- 
t'med  tochan2;t'  liaml«,  Sir  William  Petre,  one  of  the  most  successful  statesman 
and  singular  characters  of  the  rcmarkahle  times  in  which  he  lived,  came 
*  into  notice  of  lieury  soon  after  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Cardinal 

Wolsey.  Sir  William  Petre  having  been  aecretaiy  during  three  reigns, 
(notwithstanding  the  different  political  and  reUgiona  opinions  which  pre- 
Tailed  during  those  reigns,)  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  ;Mar\',  he  obtamed 
possession  of  the  manor  and  jmrk  of  Writtle.  Ry  thi?'  deed  of  grant,  re- 
markahle  from  the  fact  that  iii  it  Queen  Mary  among  her  titles  takes  that 
of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  she  gives  to  Sir 
William  Petre,  Knt.  and  his  descendants  iu  exchange  for  certain  lands  in 
Somersetshire,  and  in  consideration  of  his  good,  tme,  iaitiifal  and  acceptable 
senrioes,  to  her  therefore  manifoldly  rendered,  and  of  her  special  grace  in 
consequence  all  that  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Writtle,  and  those  two  parks 
of  Writtle  and  Hors^frith,  in  the  county  of  E?sex,  with  all,  and  singular  their 
rights,  members  and  appurteniince^;.  and  all  the  right  she  herself  possessed, 
over  all  lands,  fisheries,  &c.  within  the  said  manors,  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  all  felons  and  fugitives,  the  rights  of  wardahip  and  marriage,  each  ofwhidi 
appears  to  hsnre  beoi  productive  of  moch  emdoment,  even  after  the  coarse 
cnaloms  of  the  early  feudal  barons  had  been  laid  aside,  also  all  the  perqui- 
sites and  profit*,  in  which  are  included  the  male  and  female  deer  in  the 
parks,  and  the  male  and  female  villeins  or  peasants  with  all  their  belongings, 
in  nhurt  absolute  power  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  whether  man  or 
beast.  Together  with  all  the  feudal  rights,  customs,  and  appurtenances, 
some  of  which  costoms  are  of  a  very  aingnlar  description,  and  acarody  to 
be  understood  at  the  present  day,  but  whi<£  render  the  lord  of  the  manor 
even  now  a  very  formidable  person  in  his  own  territory.  He  appoints  his 
own  coroner  for  the  peculiar  and  exempt  jurisdiction  of  Writtle,  and  bv  hi^^ 
steward,  holds  barouml  courts  within  the  manor,  where  all  the  singular 
customs  peculiar  to  ancient  demesne,  as  Writtle  is  still  styled,  are  rigorously 
enforced;  he  there  imposes  fines.and  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  or  the  alienation 
of  a  tenant's  property,  he  takes  possessioa  as  a  heriot  of  the  best  living 
beast.  At  these  courts  wills  can  be  proved  without  tiie  interference  of  the 
sec  of  Canterbury,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  so  lately  as  1810.  It 
would  perhaps  be  advantageous  if  the  lord  could  .still,  as  formerly  exercise 
some  controul  over  the  morals  of  the  vassals,  for  at  a  court  held  in  the 
7th  Henry  VI.  a  man  was  severely  fined  for  slandering  his  neighbour,  and 
the  curate  of  the  parish  being  convicted  of  immoral  oondnct,  was  not  only 
amerced  himself  in  the  then  considerable  smn  of  8Ss.  4d.,  hot  the  vicar  also 
had  to  pay  a  fine,  for  concealing  the  fault.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
that  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  if  his  propertv  he  not  claimed  at  the  next 
court,  it  mav  be  seized  into  the  lord's  hands;  if  a  tenant  leaving  no  son,  die 
intestate,  his  property  devolves  solely  on  his  eldest  daughter,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  rest.  To  pass  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  manor  called 
green-way,  all  carts,  save  those  of  the  lords  must  pay  a  fine  of  foor  pence,  this 
is  called  Idfe  silver  or  lefe  and  lace.  Another  catftam  goes  by  the  name  of 
stubble  silver,  it  being  a  certain  fine  or  airsage  for  every  pig  ranging  in  the 
woods,  from  Michaelmas  day  to  Martinmas,  and  such  as  were  not  duly 
p  lid  tor.  were  :it  once  forfeited  to  the  lord.  \'arious  othcers  were  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  laws  &c.  of  the  manor,  and  continue  to  be  so  every  year. 
The  bedell  we  may  suppose  formerly  to  have  been  a  person  of  vast  dignity 
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and  importance,  his  very  garmento  partaking  of  hk  power,  "for  at  one  court 
an  nnforttinate  villaia  is  fined  20  pence  for  pulling  ye  coat  of  ye  beddl 

pet  upon  a  door  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods  within."  He  was  chosen  by 
the  tenants.  The  prefii-ctus  or  overseer,  was  also  ehoseu  by  the  tenants  ; 
and  there  are  many  instances  of  recourse  being  had  to  severe  measures  to 
oblige  the  person  ao  dumm  to  do  his  duty  gratis.  The  fugalores  or  wood- 
wards* bad  charge  of  the  woods  and  parks.  An  officer  styled  the  lord's 
paler  collected  the  pale  wheat  due  rent  from  various  tenants.  The  caterer, 
(often  alluded  to  by  Chaiiecr)  took  charge  of  the  lord's  provisions,  while  the 
wagebread  visiting  the  bakers,  was  clinrged  to  report  all  those  who  sold 
bread  deficient  in  weiLrht  ;  and  that  all  tliini:;?  nnght  l)e  c(}u;illv  good,  u  dig- 
nitary, bearing  the  title  of  the  lord's  taster  of  ale,  seized  all  such  as  forfeit 
whidi  was  not  in  his  opinion  sound  and  sofficient  in  strength.  These  aie 
some  of  the  remarkable  remaining  eostoms  of  the  feudal  tenure  of  Writde, 
which  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  PlIi  l  s  descendants,  to 
the  present  day.  His  son  John,  was  created  a  Peer  by  James  I.  with 
the  title  of  Barou  Petre,  of  Writtle. 

t 

Glutton,  CO.  Ibufibllk. 

*'  Here  uoble  Grafton  sureads  his  rich  domains, 
Round  Enston't  water'a  vale,  and  sloping  plains. 
Hero  wuods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  rise^ 
lIiTc  the  kite  broodini?  unmolested  flics; 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race. 
And  senlking  foxes,  destined  for  tiie  chase." 

RoBRRT  Bloomfield,  the  rustic  bard  of  Suffolk,  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of 
"  Grafton's  rich  domain  and  his  nuise  loved  to  commemorate  the  beauties 
of  those  favoured  scenes,  wherein  his  mind  first  became  stored  with  that 
abundance  of  rural  imagery,  wliich,  feeding  his  natural  passion  for  the 
coontry,  was  one  day  to  give  an  irrenstiUe  charm  to  the  simple  language 
of  the  untaught  peasant.  Magical  is  the  power  of  genius !  The  humble 
"  Shepherd's  boy,  he  sought  no  better  name,**  has  imparted  a  poetic  as- 
sociation to  the  princely  home  oi  Euston,  more  atfaractiTe  than  any  other 
connected  with  its  history. 

Tlie  village  of  Euston  is  situ.ated  a  mile  from  Fakenham,  but  the  park 
extends  nearly  to  that  place.  It  was  formeily  the  lordship  of  a  family 
bearing  the  loisal  name,  and  afterwards  descended  to  Sir  HsNaT  Bbmnbt, 
who  by  King  Charles  II.  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  created 
Viscount  Hietford,  and  Earl  of  Arlington.  He  enjoyed  the  estate  for 
many  year?,  and  built  the  mansion  of  Euston  Hall.  In  relierenoe  to  this, 
we  find  the  following  remarks  of  John  Evelvn  : 

"A  stranger  preached  at  Euston  churcii,  and  fell  into  ahansome  pane- 
gyric on  my  lord's  new  building  the  church,  which  indeed  for  its  elegance 
and  cheerfiuness  is  one  of  the  prettiest  country  churches  in  England.  My 
lord  told  me  his  heart  smote  him  that  after  he  had  bestowed  so  much  on 
bis  maL'Tiificent  palace  there,  he  should  see  God's  house  in  the  mine  it  lay 
in.  He  has  also  rebuilt  the  parsonage-house  all  of  stone,  very  neat  and 
ample," 

By  Isabella  of  Nassau,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lewis,  Count  of  Nassau,  the 
eail  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Isabblla,  the  wife  of  Henry  Fitzroy, 
second  illegitimate  son  of  Kmg  Chailes  11.,  by  the  Duchess  of  Clevehmd. 
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ImnMdittely  after  his  marriage  in  1672,  Heiuy  Fitzroy  was  created  by  his 
father  Earl  of  Euston,  and  in  three  years  after  made  Duke  of  Grafton. 
His  Grace  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  at  the  i^iege  of  Cork, 
9  Oct.  1690,  and  was  buried  at  Euston.  His  son  and  successor,  Charles, 
2nd  Duke  OP  Grafton,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  inherited,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  the  Eiarldom  of  Arlington :  he  married  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Charles,  Marquess  of  Worcester,  and  dying  in  1757,  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Augustus  Hknrt,  3rd  Dukb  or  Gravton,  K.G.  who  filled 
at  one  time  the  office  of  first  L n  of  the  Treasury.  His  Grace  died  14 
March  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gforok  Henry.  4th  Duke  of 
Grafton.  K.G.  Lord  Lieutenant,  Vice  Admiral,  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of 
Suffolk.  This  nobleman  died  in  Sept.  1844,  when  hm  honours  and  estates 
devolved  on  his  sou,  Hbnrt,  present  duke. 

The  mansion  of  Euston  is  large  and  commodious,  built  with  red  bride,  of 
modern  date,  and  without  any  gaudy  decorations  within  or  without.  Use 
house  is  almost  surrounded  with  trees  of  uncommon  growth,  and  the  most 
healthy  and  luxuriant  appearance,  and  near  it  f^lides  the  river  Ouse.  The 
sccnerv  about  the  hall  and  j)urk  combines  the  most  delightful  assemblage 
of  rural  objects  that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  is  justly  celebrated  by  the 
author  of  die  "  I'Wmer's  Boy.'* 

The  estate  is  not  less  than  between  thirty 'and  forty  milea  in  circum- 
ference, indtttding  a  number  of  villages  and  hamlets.  On  an  devated  situa- 
tion in  the  park  stands  the  tcm])le.  Tliis  elegant  structure  was  designed 
for  a  banquctini^-houso,  and  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Kent,  under  the 
auspices  of  Henry,  3rd  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  laid  the  first  stone  himself  in 
1746.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  apartment,  and  is  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture.  It  forms  an  interesting  object  firom  many  pointa  of 
view  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  commands  a  wide  range  of  pro^>ect. 

Bloomfield,  in  his  Autumn,"  thus  eulogizes  Euston  and  its  noble  pro-  -, 
prietor : 

"Here  sinilin?  Euston  boasts  her  pood  Fit/roy 
Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gifu  that  wide  extend. 
The  farmer's  patron,  and  the  poor  man's  friend ; 
Whose  mansion  glittering  with  the  esstem  ray. 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride, 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside." 

BvanHon  9f^vk  an>f  manor,  ro.  I^uffblit. 

This  ancient  manor  and  estate  appear  to  have  been  in  the  jmssession  of  King 
Henry  IIL,  by  whom,  in  the  thirty-hfth  year  of  his  reign,  they  were  granted 
to  Hugh  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  successors,  together  with  free  chase  in  all 
their  demesnes  in  that  part  of  the  country.  8o,  the  lands  remained  until  the 
time  of  Elizabkth,  when  they  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  consequence,  it  ia 
presumed,  of  an  exehani^e  by  the  See  for  other  estates  :  an  inference  borne 
out  by  various  records  nf  the  periods  attesting  that  during  the  reitrn  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  immediate  successor,  no  less  than  twenty  suits  were  instituted 
connected  with  the  Brandon  property,  and  that  in  one,  a  coromision  issued 
out  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  directed  to  Sir  John  Hdgham,  Knt.  and 
Robert  Peyton,  Esq.  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  the  controversy  and  to 
return  a  catificate  of  their  opinion  thereon.  The  result  of  this  investiiration 
was  an  award  in  &vour  of  the  crown,  in  which  it  was  declared  tliat  the 
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manor,  with  free  chase,  right  and  royalties,  vested ;  and  under  tliis  re- 
cognition James  1.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  estate 
to  bis  son  Prince  Charles  and  his  heirs  male :  we  next  find  Brandon 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  VUKen,  Visoonnt  Pnrbeck,  elder  brother 
of  the  celebrated  court  favourite  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  it 
remained  with  the  Wrights,  who  claimed  to  be  Lord  Purbcck's  descendants, 
and  long  sought  the  family  honours,  until  1727,  when  John  Wright,  alias 
Villiers,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Viscount  Purbeck  and  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, becoming  the  associate  of  gamblers,  and  dissipating  his  inheritance, 
■old  the  lands  tad  manor  <tf  Brandon  to  the  Inistees  of  the  will  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt.  At  length  in  1818,  Admiral  Geoige  Wilson,  of  Red- 
grave,  whose  mother  was  the  heiress  of  the  Hdts.  aliemited  Brandon,  with 
the  manor,  rights  and  royalties,  to  the  late  Edward  Rliss,  Esq.,  a  gentle- 
men of  great  opulence,  and  public  spirit,  who  devoting  unceasing  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  purchase,  was  enabled  to  improve  the  district  to  a 
most  remarkable  extent,  and  to  ameliorate,  in  an  equal  degree,  tlie  condition 
of  the  poor,  hy  occupying  them  advantageously  for  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  community  at  large.  Not  long  after  the  acquisition 
of  Brandon,  he  commenced  planting,  and  in  less  than  six  months  covered 
a  larcre  portion  of  the  land  with  no  fewer  than  eight  millions  of  trees,  thus 
transforming  tracts  hitherto  wild  and  sterile  into  richly  wooded  plantations 
and  productive  farms.  Mr.  Bliss,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  m  1836,  died  2nd  April,  1845,  possened 
of  immense  wealth.  Desirous  of  hemg  buried  on  his  own  estate,  he  had 
erected  a  spacious  mausoleum  near  the  house,  embosomed  in  plantations, 
and  there  now  repose  his  mortal  remains.  Brandon  Park,  with  its  fine 
mansion  and  the  whole  of  his  other  property,  (subject  to  some  life  annuities) 
passed  to  his  nephew  Henry  Aldridge,  Esq.,  who  by  sign  manual  changed 
his  name  to  BHss,  and  is  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  following  acrostic,  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Bliss,  on  his  adornment 
of  BnndoD,  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  his  early  ftiend.  Lord  Eldon : — 


A-re  not  these  scenes,  to  my  memory  foreign  ? 
R-ahbits  and  conies  were  lends  of  the  soil, 

D-cep  sands  made  the  traveller's  journey  a  toil, 
B-ut  now  the  smooth  turnpike  invites  to  proceed : 
L>o  the  warren  is  changed  to  a  sweet  verdant  mead ! 
I-BStead  of  a  desert,  Kke  Arabic  ground 
S-ee  a  Palace  adorns,  and  forests  abound  t 
S-ee  Bliss  has  creat^  a  Paradise  round. 


VOL.  IV.  NO.  XVI.  U 


E>nchanted  I  view  the  scene  with  surprise : 

D-oes  not  illusion  deceive  my  rapt  eyes  ? 
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THE  SGROP£  AND  GROSVENOR  CONTROVERSY. 

Tbb  publication  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  on  this  subject  belon«::s  to  that 
branch  of  human  learning  ranged  by  Lord  Bacon  under  the  general 
category  of  "  Antiquities  or  remnants  of  history/'  and  which  were 
likened  by  him  to  the  painting  of  a  wreck  (tabula  naufragii)  which  is, 
■ayt  he,  when  industrkNia  penons  by  an  exact  and  scrupuloiie  diligence 
anid  obiervation,  oat  of  monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions, 
private  records  and  evidences,  fraL!:nipnt9  of  stories,  passages  of  books 
that  concern  not  story  and  the  like,  do  save  and  recover  somewhat  from 
the  deluge  of  time.  In  considering  the  general  condition  of  human  know- 
ledge and  learning  in  hia  day  he  assigned  no  defidence  to  antiquities, 
bicauae  any  defidence  in  them  is  but  their  nature.** 
He  this  however  aa  it  may»  that  which  was  "  antiquities*'  has  here 
become  "  history"  through  the  zeal  and  disinterested  exertions  of  the 
learned  author;  and  the  judgis,  parties  and  witnesses  who  figured  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  are  again  before  us  in  all 
the  reulity  of  a  representment, 

**  Lifeless  yet  lifelike  and  awAil  to  sight 

grim  seamed  warriors,  tried  in  the  wars  of  *'  le  bon  roy  Edward  tierce 
que  Dieu  assoile,"  and  companions  of  the  Black  Prince,  youthful 
knights  and  esquires,  "  per  poy  de  temps armez/'  royal  dukes  and  mitred 
abbots !   There  are — 

"  OM  John  of  Gaunt,  time-hononr'd  Lancaster — 
And  Harry  Hotspur  the  all  bopraised  knight;" 

and  on  the  opposite  side  in  this  suit  his  antipodss,  the  cool«  calculating^ 
fantaetic,  conceited  Glendower, 

"  Tlie  great  magician,  the  damn'd  Glendower," 

besides  Stanleys,  and  Breretons,  and  Courtenays,  and  Grays,  and  Cliffords, 
and  Tulbots,  and  a  host  of  historical  names,  and  with  them  one  beU)ng- 
ing  to  .the  aristocracy  of  English  genius,  whose  name  blazes  like  a 
beacon  in  that  remote  age, 

£  **ThemefiiiBg8larof  soog^ 
Dan  Chancer." 

-  We  have  them  all  upon  their  examinations,  princes  and  earls  answering 

'*  par  la  foy  de  chivalerie,"  and  those  of  inferior  degree  upon  their  oaths. 

"Whether  we  consider  the  names  of  the  parties  whose  depositions-  were 
taken,  or  of  the  parties  interested,  or  of  the  judges  in  the  first  or  last 
resort,  the  extraordinary  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  or  the  curious 
subject  matter  of  the  eontroversy,  there  are  few  of  us  who  will  fail  to 
find  in  the  perusal  of  the  original  record  of  the  case  of  Scrope  and 
Grosvenor  and  the  notes  appended  a  wide  field  for  fruitful  meditation. 
Who  will  trrud^e  to  the  author  his  meed  of  thanks  and  commendation, 
the  just  sa]vag:e  for  his  rescue  of  this  wreck  (once  more  a  trim  and 
gallant  vessel)  from  the  "deluge  of  time 

The  perusal  of  the  case  of  iScropeand  Grosvenor  involves  a  considera^ 
tion  of  the  origin,  nature  and  jurisdiction  of  the  once  redoubtable  tribu- 
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ualof  the  constable  and  marshal.  Uutto  what  source  shall  we  refer  for 
authentic  materiakupon  thiasabject?  Dr.  IMott's  treatise  on  the  Curia 
M ilitaris  exists  I  believe  only  in  its  title  pa^  and  table  of  contents,  the 

records  of  the  court  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  Sir  Robert  Cotton's 
collection  (however  valuable  may  be  the  information  that  it  affords)  is 
not  available  but  to  the  laborious  student  and  patient  investigator  If  we 
turn  for  incidental  notice  to  our  books  of  reports,  meagre  indeed  is  the 
result ;  the  questions  therein  raised  respecting  the  tribunal  affect  merely 
a  small  branch  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  this  dearth  of  accessible  noateriala. 
the  Cottonian  MSS.  unconsulted  from  want  of  time,  we  have,  as  autho- 
rities for  the  following  r^sum^,  been  compelled  to  rest  contented  with 
the  case  of  Lord  Rea  and  Ramsay  in  our  Stale  Trials,  with  Camden's 
disquisitions  On  the  Olfice  of  Earl  Marshal,  a  few  manuscript  treatises 
in  the  Inner  'I'emple  Library,  and  with  Dr.  Duck's  remarks  uj)on  the 
Curia  MUitaris  contained  in  the  work  De  Usu  et  Authoritate  Juris  Civilis, 
termed  by  Struvius  *'  non  inelegans  tractatus,**  and  one  of  those  few 
treatises  written  by  British  lawyers  to  which  foreign  jurists  condescend 
to  refer.  Dr.  Duck's  opinions  upon  this  subject  may  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  valuable,  for  he  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  I.  his  advocate 
in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (pronjolor  oausarum  regiarum),  and  was  counsel 
in  the  last  cause  of  arms  (Lord  Reay  v.  llumsay)  ever  brought  before  that 
dreaded  tribunal^  and  in  which  two  other  eelebrated  antiquaries,  original 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Selden  and  Cotton)  had  been 
also  consulted.  Tlie  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  were  the  constable 
and  marshal,  invested  with  ecjnal  authority  for  tbe  decision  of  causes, 
although  the  marshal  alone  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
judgments  awarded.*  It  cannot  be  aflirmed  t»&\t  these  offices  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  on  the  contrary,  rather  were  they 
introduced  by  the  Norman  princes  after  the  example  of  the  Gauls,  wbo, 
anciently  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  had  us  far  baciL  as  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  their  constables  and  marshals  strongly  resembling,  as 
French  writers  themselves  attest,  the  mauistri  enuitum  and  tribnni 
celerum  of  the  Romans. f  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  both  ollices 
Mere  ever  regarded  iu  this  country  as  of  the  most  exalted  nature,  'i'hat 
of  constable  has  been  filled  by  sons,  brothers  or  uncles  of  our  kings, 
and  finally  descended  by  right  of  inheritance  to  the  Staffbrds,  dukes  of 
Buckingham,  by  whom  it  was  long  held  until  the  hereditary  oITko  itself 
was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  at  the  death  and  attainder  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  ])ower  of  the  constable  was  so 
great  that  it  became  at  last  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  crown  itself  j 
and  when  the  chief  justice  was  asked  by  Henry  as  to  the  degree 
of  authority  possessed  by  the  constable,t  he  begged  to  decline  the  ques- 
tion, aflSrming  that  the  solution  belonged  to  the  law  of  arms  and  not  to 
the  law  of  England.  From  that  time  the  office  has  rarely  been  granted 
by  the  sovereigns,  and  when  conferred  it  has  only  been  for  occasional 
purposes, §  such  as  coronations  or  particular  trials  in  which  the  common 
law  provided  no  adequate  remedy. 

The  court  derived  a  considerable  accession  of  pomp  and  dignity  from 
the  curcumstance  of  the  heralds  acting  as  its  oflBcers.  lliese  were  gar- 
ter king  at  arms  (especially  charged  n  ub  the  forms  and  ceremonies  con- 

•  Cuke,  4  Institute,  c.  17.  t  Duck.  .  .  ^  . 

i  4  Institute,  c  17.  t  Kdw.  Rep.  Micta.  Term.  •  Heniy  VIII,  f.  171. 
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nectcd  with  the  illustrious  Order  of  the  Garter),  Clarencieux  kiog  at  arms 
for  the  south  of  England,  Norroy  kinp^  at  arms  for  the  northern  districts, 
and  six  other  inferior  heralds  or  pursuivants.  The  principal  office  of  the 
henilds  was  to  act  as  messengers  of  pence  and  war,  to  charge  themselv  es 
w  itli  the  settlement  of  the  rank,  genealogies  and  arms  of  our  fauuiies, 
to  marshal  the  ceremonies  attending  the  coronations  of  onr  sovereigns, 
and  the  proceedings  upon  duels  before  the  constable  and  marshal^  to 
arrange  the  funeral  rites  of  deceased  nobles  and  gentlemen  upon  occa- 
sions of  solemnity,  besides  other  duties  which  devolved  upon  them  hy 
virtue  of  their  apjmintment,  they  were  formed  into  a  college  and  invested 
with  many  privileges  by  the  English  kings  and  exercised  their  functions 
under  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  and  marshal. 

Proesnim^f.— The  authority  of  the  civil  law  in  the  court  is  recognised 
by  all  our  books,*  and  is  styled  law  of  the  realm,  law  of  the  crown, 
law  of  the  land.f  It  is  also  clear  that  all  suits  before  that  tribunal  were 
always  dealt  with  bv  the  civil  law  and  the  customs  of  arms,  and  not  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  accordingly  a  sentence  of  death  entailed 
no  forfeiture  ot  land  or  corruption  of  blood.j 

But  since  the  constable  and  marshal  had  other  public  affairs  of  impor* 
tance  to  attend  to»  a  doctor  or  other  lawyer  of  experience  versed  in  the  im- 
perial jurisprudence  was  occasionally  appointed  for  lifeto  direct  the  pro- 
cee<!irg'^§;  so  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,, a  learned  civilian  was  made  king's 
advocate  in  the  same  court. |j  Dr.  Duck  held  a  similar  oiiice  by  patent 
from  Charles  I.  dated  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

AH  causes  proceeded  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  civil  law, 
i.e.  liliel,  or  petition  j  the  witnesses  were  privately  examined ;  the  pleas, 
replications  and -other  proceedings  observed  the  forms  of  the  same  juris- 
prudence, the  decrees  were  in  writing,  as  likewise  were  the  appeal". 
The  dignity  and  snpreniiicy  of  the  court  were  such  that  wherever  any  one 
excepted  to  its  jurisdiction,  the  matter  was  rLferred  lo  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council.  Appeals  from  deiinitive  sentences  have  for  the  most  part 
been  made  not  to  the  chancellors,  but  to  the  kings  themselves,  who  have 
thereupon  generally  nominated  as  delegates  the  chief  nobles  of  England 
associating  with  them  some  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  All  this  once  and  per- 
haps still  clearly  appears  by  the  rcctJi  ds  of  this  Court,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Archives  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  it  has  been  said  frecpiently  fur- 
nish readings  upon  the  Roman  jurisprudence.^  The  court  of  the  con- 
stable and  marshal  bad  cognisance  of  crimes  committed  in  lands  out  of 
the  realm,  of  contracts  maaein  foreign  parts,  and  of  things  that  pertain 
to  war  and  arms  whether  within  the  realm  or  in  foreign  parts.** 

1.  0/  Crimes  committed  on  Lands  out  of  the  Realm. — Thus  where  one 
Englishman  charged  imother  Englishman  with  the  commission  of  treason 
out  of  England,  the  proceeding  wus  before  the  constable  und  marshal,!! 

*  Fortesc.  dc  Lopb.  Angl.  c.  32 ;  Finoh  in  Nomotechn.  lib.  4.Gap.  ;  Coke,  1  IntC 
c.  1  ;  sec.  3.;  aud  4  InsU  c.  74. 

t  Mich.  Term.  32  Henry  VI.  1 3 ;  Pasdi  Term,  87  Henxy  VL  Trosp.  8.  £  21 ;  ILelw. 
Mich.  Term.  C  Henry  Vlll.  f.  171 ;  Coke,  1  Insi.  lib.  1.  c  1,  see.  3 ;  and  4  Inst. c  74. 

I  Coke,  4  but.  c.  17. 

i  Coke,  4  Inst  c.l7.  ex  par.  2,  patent  23  Il(  ii.VI.  nicml).  20  23.  Edw.  III.  memb.  2. 

II  Patent  8  Edward  IV.  memb.  1  ;  Coke.  I  In^t.  ( .  17. 

%  Duck  Df  Aulhorilate  Juris  Civilis,  lib.  2,  c.  8.  ])ari;i,  s.  22. 

Duck  Dc  Aulhorilate  Juris  (.  ivilis,  lib.  2,  tap.  b,  pan  o,  6.  15  .  Reeves'  History  of 
the  KwMi  I.aw,  3rd  rd.  vol.  3,  p.  195»  196.  vol.  4,  p.  303.  Slat.  13  Rich.  II.  Stat.  1.0. 2. 
tt  Coko  \  Institute,  Jib.  2,  cap.  3,  sec.  102  ^  37.Henry  VI.  f.  3. 
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and  the  proof  was  by  witnesses  or  (by  the  ancient  customs  of  this  court) 
by  the  duel.  So  where  one  of  the  king's  subjects  killed  another  subject 
in  Scotland  or  elsewhere  in  foreign  purls,  neither  the  courts  of  common 
law  bere""  nor  Parliament  itself f  bad  jurisdiction}  and  accordingly  when 
Francis  Drake  had  put  one  Dourish  to  death  in  America  in  the  *25th 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  brother  and  ni  \t  heir  claimed  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  queen,  the  judges  having  been  consulted  on  the 
subject  advised  her  majesty  thai  no  proceeding  could  be  institttted  with 
reference  to  the  offence  but  before  the  constable  and  marshal,}  and 
weighty  reasons  deterring  her,  the  queen  refused  to  appoint  a  constable, 
smd  so  the  charge  fell  to  the  ground,  liiit  uhcn,  during  the  reign  of 
C'harles  I.  a.d.  163'2,  William  Holmes  an  Englishman  had  killed  with 
his  sword  William  Wise  another  Englishman  in  Newfoundland,  mid  the 
widow  petitioned  Charles  I.  to  be  admitted  to  an  appeal  of  her  husband's 
death,  the  Earl  Lindsay  was  appointed  constable  for  that  sole  occasion, 
and  he  and  the  Lord  Arundel,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  by  a  definitive 
sentence  promulgated  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  in  April,  1633,  condemned 
Holmes  to  death,  a  fate  from  which  he  was  only  saved  by  a  royal  pardon. § 
So  also  where  one  Englishman  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  another 
Englishman  in  France  whereof  the  latter  afterwards  died  in  this  country, 
he  could  not  be  tried  at  common  law,  but  only  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  .|| 
It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  treason  committed  out  of  the  realm  was  con- 
cerned, the  court  ceased  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  the  effect  of 
several  acis  afterwards  passed,  which  rendered  that  crime  cognizable 
also  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or  Royal  Comuussioncrs.^ 

2,  0/  Contracts  made  in  Foreign  Parts. — Of  these,  this  court  had  also 
cognizance.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  one  Pountney  impleaded 
one  Burney  Knight,  before  the  constable  and  marshal  in  respect  of  a  loan 
of  £10  made  at  iTourdeanx  in  Gaacony.**  And  in  the  national  rolls  once 
presen  ed  in  the  Tower  of  London  numerous  instances  occurred  of  judg- 
ments in  this  court  respecting  all  kinds  of  civil  contracts  made  abroad, 
especially  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  Hen- 
ry V.  and  Henry  VI.,  whilst  the  English  crown  held  Normandy,  Aquitaine, 
Anjou,  and  other  extensive  provinces  in  Franccft  Indeed  the  notion 
prevailed  generally  amongst  us,  that  the  cognisance  of  contracts  made 
abroad  belonged  of  right  to  this  tribunal  and  that  of  contracts  ntade 
w  ithin  the  realm  to  the  courts  of  common  law4*  Originally  the  Court 
of  Chivalry  must  have  had  fxclusive  cognizance  in  the  case  of  such 
foreign  contracts.  In  the  process  of  time,  however,  the  ccmrts  of  com- 
mon law  contrived  to  obtain  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  by  the  fiction 
which  enabled  them  to  be  averred  as  if  made  in  England.  For  it  has 
long  been  settled  in  our  courts  where  one  Englishman  has  taken  the 

*  Rot.  Pari.  8  Henry  VI.  memb.  38;  Stamford,  pi.  Corona^  99  s  Coke,*]  Inst.  lib.  2 ; 
cap.  3.  sec.  102 ;  4  Inst.  c.  17 ;  and  2  lait.  ad  Magn.  Cliart  c.  29. 
t  Stat.  1  Henry  IV.  c.  U. 
t  Coke  1  Inst.  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  sec.  109. 

§  Duck,  De  Anthoritale  Juris  Civilis.  liVi.  2,  cap.  9,  pare  3,  8.  16. 
II  Coke.  1  Inst.  hb.  2,  cap.  3,  s.  102, and  lib.  3,  cap.  13,  sec.  745. 
f  St.  26  Henry  VIII.  c  IZi  3fi  Henry  VIIl.  c.  2 1  6  Ed.  VI.  ell;  Coke,  4  Inst, 
caj).  17. 

Tor.  Mich.  13  lien.  IV. 
ft  Coke  1  Inst.  lib.  3,  cap.  13,  sec.  745,  4  Inst.  c.  17  ;  Seldeu  ad  Fortesc,  cap.  32. 
ti  Mieh.  Term,  13  Hen.  IV.  >  Dalt.  10 ;  Forteac.  de  Leg.  Angl.  c.  32. 
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goods  of  another  EnglUhmao  or  made  a  contract  with  him  abroad,  that 
actions  may  in  either  respect  be  supported  in  the  courts  of  common 
law  here  by  a  sagcestion  which  the  opposite  party  may  not  deny,  that 
the  goods  were  taken  or  the  contracts  entered  into  in  some  place  within 
this  kingdom.  Just  as  the  testaments  of  Roman  citizens  captured  by 
hostile  nations  were  suj)ported  by  the  fictions  postlimii  and  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  j  fur  when  a  Kouian  citizen  had  become  a  slave  to  any  hostile 
people  he  at  once  lost  not  merely  his  freedom  but  all  the  rirhis  moA 

Crivileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  so  that  his  will  previously  made  would 
ave  became  inoj)crative,  but  for  the  aid  of  these  expedients,  for  it  was 
con«iidere(l  tliat  if  he  returned  to  bis  country  bi<i  teftaincnt  niij^bt  be  set 
uj)  by  the  liction  (postlimii)  which  8uppose<l  him  never  to  have  been 
captured  or  absent  from  his  country,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  he  died 
a  captive,  by  the  fiction  that  he  bad  died  before  captured,  a  Roman 
citizen.! 

The  main  and  essential  difference  between  the  English  and  tbe  civil 
law  in  this  respect  being,  that  the  expedients  in  the  former  case  originated 
with  the  lawyers,  in  the  latter  with  the  leg'slative  authority  ;  and  in  the 
former,  were  devised  to  gain  a  jurisdiction,  in  the  latter  to  remedy  a  de- 
fect in  legal  principle. 

3.  0/ TUtgt  tikanertam  io  War  md  Arm  wkeiktr  wUkm  thBRmlm  sr 
la  Fofiign  Part», — These  constituted  another  branch  of  the  jnrisdietion 
of  the  constable  and  marshal,  who  were  said  to  have  the  sole  cognisance 
of  all  controversies  arisinp;  out  of  war  or  arms*  Where  an  alien 
entered  Euijland  and  levied  war  upon  our  sovcreifj^n  he  could  not  for- 
merly be  proceeded  against  or  punished  by  the  law  of  England  any- 
where but  in  tbe  Court  of  Cbivalry,t  wherefore  the  constable  and 
marshal  were  styled  keepers  of  the  peace  of  the  realm. 

And  as  order  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  a  monarchy,  and  as 
order  supposes  inequalities  of  ranks  and  sniz^s^ests  the  necessity  of 
an  ordering  or  marshalling,  all  that  attended  the  court  or  the  catnp 
of  the  sovereign  had  to  be  arranged  in  their  proper  stations,  and  the?e 
were  regulated  by  certain  armorial  ijearings  or  insignia  which  were  worn 
either  in  their  own  right  or  in  his  right  whom  they  served  or  followed. 
The  cognizance  of  all  controversies  springing  out  of  the  user  or  as- 
sumption of  these  insignia  belonged  wholly  to  the  Court  of  Chivalry ; 
and  serious  indeed  were  the  quarrels  and  dissensions  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  wlien  two  or  more  families  hiid  cla'ni  to  the  same  arms  :  sanguin- 
ary feuds  were  nften  the  consequence  ;  this  was  more  especially  tbe 
case  amongst  tbe  feudal  nobles  of  France  and  Italy. 

As  an  instance  of  the  Jealousy  that  was  then  felt  at  anyinterferenoe  with 
armorial  ensigns,  may  be  cited  the  deposition  of  John  Charnels,  who 
says  of  Sir  William  Scrope  of  Mashani :  "  Bein^r  in  garrison  during 
tbe  old  war  in  a  castle,  called  Quarranteau,  he  with  forty  of  his  com- 
rades made  a  chivauchee  to  the  cast'.e  of  Timbre,  higher  up  the 
country,  designing  to  take  any  other  castle  or  to  pcrtorm  some  piece  of 
service  in  their  route.  Among  them  was  Sir  William  Scrope,  brother 
he  believed  of  Sir  Heniy  Scrope ;  and  finding  the  prison  of  Geneville, 
without  the  town,  and  in  disorder,  Charnels  and  his  comrades  attacked 

• 

i-  Duck  de  Auihuritnic  Juris  Civilis,  lib.  ii,  c  8  pars  8,  s.  18. 

*  Suu  13  Richard  I.,  c.  2. 

t  Finch  ia  Nomotecbn.  lib.  4.  c.  1. 
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t1ien\  and  made  about  forty  prisoners.  A  knight,  called  Sir  Philip  de 
la  Monstue,  became  prisoner  to  Charnels  and  because  he  was  armed  in 
the  entire  amifl  of  Sir  William  Scrppe,  be  wif  hed  to  kiU  him.  Chemela 
therefbre  made  his  prisoner  divest  himself  of  his  arms,  or  Serope  woald 
certainly  have  put  him  to  death.'*  It  may  indeed  have  been  that  doubts, 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  Scropc  right  in  this  particular,  had 
made  the  members  of  the  family  more  than  ordinarily  sensitive  upon 
the  subject ;  and  we  find  several  depositions  of  the  Grosvenor  witnesses 
in  which  old  soldiers  somewhat  sneeringly  insinuate  that  two  law* 
yers  were  fbe  first  of  the  fiimily  who  bad  home  the  arms  j  and  it  is  ez* 
praatly  stated  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Sir  Richard  Scrope 
made  proposals  for  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Hilton  ;  but  the  terms 
not  being  accepted,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  ; 
at  which  Hilton  was  so  enraged  that  he  said  :  *'  I  am  glad  that  he  did 
not  marry  my  daughter,  for  I  have  heard  that  he  is  not  a  '  grand  gentil 
bomme/  To  which  however  Sir  John  Hasetborpe,  then  more  than  an 
hundred  years  old,  replied :  Sir,  say  not  so,  for  I  assure  you,  on  my  soul, 
he  is  descended  from  grands  gentits  bommes  from  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest."  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  about  that  time  two  other  rival 
claimants  to  the  arms  in  question,  a  Carminow  and  a  Grosvenor;  even 
Sir  Richard  Scrope 's  right  to  bear  his  crest,  a  crab  issuing  from  a  <lucal 
crown,  had  been  challenged  at  Calais  forty  years  before  the  suit  of 
Scrope  r.  Grosvenor,  which  might  render  Sir  William  Serope  still 
more  tender  upon  the  point. 

In  Italy  political  subdivisions,  fortunately  for  the  domestic  peace  of 
that  country,  tended  in  some  measure  to  keep  adverse  claimants  of  simi' 
lar  arms  asun<ler,  so  that  their  animosity  could  only  display  itself  upon 
rare  occasions.  For  the  local  government  would  only  interfere  between 
Amiliea  in  the  same  state  i  consequently  the  ancient  Florentine  ftimily 
of  Delia  Presa  were  suffered  with  impunity  to  bear  the  same  arms  as 
the  equally  ancient  Venetian  fhmily  Cornari,  of  which  descendants  are 
said  to  exist  in  this  country  under  the  Anglicised  form«  Comer.  So 
the  Dandoli  of  Venice,  of  whom  was 

"blind  old  Danilalo 
The  odogenaiian  chie^  Bysantium's  conqnering  foe," 

and  the  Giandonati  of  Florence,  bouses  of  almost  C4ual  antiquity  had 
the  same  heraldic  insignia.   The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Fiescbi 

of  Genoa  and  the  Inbangati  of  Florence. 

The  Scotti  of  Parma  bear,  we  lielieve^  the  Douglas  arms,  but  then  they 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  race. 

The  same  reason  which  hindered  the  supreme  authority  in  the  differ- 
eut  states  of  Italy  from  interfering  where  the  same  arms  were  borne  by 
foreign  families,  weighed,  it  would  seem  in  influencing  the  decision  of  a 
cause  of  arms  in  which  Sir  Richard  Scrope  had  been  engaged  before 
bis  contest  with  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor.  Sir  Richard  bad  been  challenged 
by  an  escpiire  of  Cornwall,  nanjod  Carminow,  as  to  his  right  to  bear  tho 
arnjs,  azure  a  bend  or,  and  the  dispute  wa»  decided  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  the  constable,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  marshal  of  the  army,  who  adjudged  that  they  might 
both  bear  the  said  arms  entire,  on  the  ground  that  Carminow  was  of 
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Cornwall  which  wax  a  largf  conntnj  nnd  w  is  f  irmerly  a  kingdom,  aod  that 
the  Scropes  had  borne  tluMu  siuce  the  conijuest. 

In  this  country  discussionfl  not  addom  arose,  whieb  were  broaglit 
before  ihe  Court  of  Chifalry:  such  were  tbe  cases  of  Sir  R^^ald  Grey 
de  Rutiiren  and  Sir  Edward  FIa$tin<rs,  Thomas  Ba^vdy  and  Niebolas 
Siiii^leton,  and  many  others  which  after  loni^^  litin^ation  and  debate  were 
finally  settled  either  by  a  jndirial  sentence  of  the  curia  militaris,  by  ao 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  duel,  or  to  the  kinij  himself,  as  was  the 
course  taken  in  the  most  celebrated  case  of  them  all,  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor.* 

Tbe  cause  of  Hastings  and  Gray  de  Rntbren,  before  tbe  consta- 
ble and  martb<a1,  regarded  the  right  to  bear  the  arms  of  Hastings,  or  a 
maunrh  £rii.  It  lasted  twenty  vears  and  was  finallv  decided  acrainst 
Ha«;tin^a,  who  was  condemned  in  heavy  costs  and  imprisoned  sixteen 
years  for  disobeying  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Tbe  cause  of  Bandy  and  Singleton  respected  the  right  to  tb«  arms, 
ffoles  three  cbevronels  or,  and  it  is  singular  enoogh  that  Sir  Ricbard 
Scrope  was  one  of  the  peers  commanded  by  the  king  (18  Richard  II.) 
to  settle  the  affair  so  similar  Co  the  one  in  which  he  had  himself  been  a 
party. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Scrope  and  Grosvcnor  controversy  extend  from 
iab5  to  1389,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Dake  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  Lord  High 
Constable,  and  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  subseqnently 
created  Duke  of  Norfollc,  was  Earl  Marshal,  the  first  who  had  the  title, 
of  earl  prefixed  to  the  name  of  office.  It  is  noted  that  the  high  appoint- 
ments of  Presidents  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  were  assitrned  to  each  of 
these  unfortunate  personages  on  account  of  female  connections,  the 
latter  representing,  on  tbe  motber^t  tide»  the  0rotlierton  bnmeh  of  tbe 
house  of  Plantagenet,  tbe  former  having  married  tbe  Lady  Alianore  de 
Bobun,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  ol  Humphrey,  last  Earl  of 
Hereford,  Rssex  and  Northampton,  in  whose  powerful  family  the  office 
of  Lord  iligli  Constable  of  England  had  been  hereditary  for  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  The  Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  grandmother  of  Lord  Mowbray,  challenged  a  right  to  the  office 
of  Marshal  at  tbe  coronation  of  Ricbard  II.,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
perform  tbe  duties  by  deputy ;  the  claim  however  was  not  then  allowed. 
Heviy,  Lord  Percy  having  been  specially  appointed  to  act  as  Marshal 
upon  that  occasion.  The  prefix  of  earl  to  the  subse(|uent  appointment 
of  her  grandson  might  perhaps  be  used  to  obviate  atiy  slight  to  the 
Duchess  who  was  then  living.  Once  assumed  however  it  was  everaftcr- 
waida  retained.  This  illustrious  personage,  the  Dulce  of  NorfoUc,  lost  by 
his  hostility  to  tbe  king's  favourite  De  Vere  tbe  favour  of  the  crown, 
and  subsequently  bis  life.  The  Eail  Marshal  thinking  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  King  Richard,  became  one  of  the  main  tools  of  his  murderous 
designs,  a  subserviency  that  did  not  save  himself  from  subsecjuent  ruin 
and  destruction  consecpient  upon  the  denunciation  of  his  own  treasonous 
language  by  Henry  Duke  of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  of  which 
so  graphic  and  vivid  a  picture  is  drawn  by  tbe  immortal  pen  of  our  great 
dramatist :  in  which  Bolingbroke  is  made  to  say, 

*  Duck  op.  cit.  lib.  11.  c.  8.  s.  xx. 
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Now  ThoioRR  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
Anil  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  .^peak 
My  boUy  shall  make  gooil  u^)un  ll.is  earth. 
Or  my  ohrme  toul  RBiwer  it  in  HeRyen. 
TluNl  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  tobeio  Rndtoo  bRd  to  live." 

RiCHAUD  II.,  Act  I  ,  Scene  I. 

In  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Sc  rope  and  Grosvenor,  hoNNever, 
Tbomus  oi  Ciloucebter  took  the  principal  share,  and  the  £arl  Marshal 
Reemt  not  to  have  been  present  upon  any  of  the  occasions,  but  to  have  been 
represented  by  bis  deputy  (Lieutenant)  Johan  de  Mullon ;  tbe  commissions 
to  examine  witnesses  run  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  constable  alone,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  writs  in  the  appeal  are  not  from  the  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  Chivalry,  nor  from  the  joint  judgment  of  the  constable 
and  tbe  marshal,  but  from  that  of  the  constable  alone.*  And  yet  Dr. 
Duckf  tells  us  that  tbe  "  conestabilis  et  marescallus  Anglioe  pari  potestate 
in  cansis  pronunciant."  But  it  is  manifest  from  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Court 
of  Chivalry  and  from  royal  reluctance  to  revive  the  office,  that  if,  to  use 
Sir  £dward  Coke's  language,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was  the  Neptune 
of  our  courts,  tbe  Lord  High  Constable  was  the  Mars  ;  and  the  equality  of 
jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Marshal  was  perhaps  not  prior  to  the  20th 
llich.  II.,  when  be  was  tirst  named  in  the  King's  Patent  Earl  (comes 
marescallus.)  Tbe  terms  of  tbe  stat.  13  RIcb.  IL,  stat  1,  c.  9,  seem 
also  to  favour  tbe  superior  authority  of  the  constable*  "  To  tbe  con- 
.  iiable,"  it  says,  "  belongs  the  cognizance  of  contracts  touching  deeds  of 
arms,"  &c.,  and  yet  in  a  subsequent  clause  it  permits  a  privy  seal  to 
issue  to  the  constable  and  marshal  to  surcease  certain  pleas. 

Thomas  of  Woodstock  would  seem  to  have  becu  the  Hrst  recognised 
head  of  tbe  Court  of  Chivalry  who  took  any  great  or  active  part  in 
^r\ng  a  regular  and  legal  form  to  its  proceedings  ;  and  there  are  extont 
in  the  libraries  of  Lincoln*S  Inn,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  copies  of  a 
book  dedicated  and  presented  by  Thomas  Fitz  au  Roy,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester to  liis  cousin,  King  Ricbanl^  containing  ordinances  regulating  trial 
by  battle.t 

The  ancient  Norman  house  of  Scrub,  Scroby,  Lescrope  or  Scrope, 
which  subsequently  became  severed  in  tbe  kindred  branches  of  tbe 
Scropes  of  Bolton,  and  of  Masham,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  almost  all 

the  great  occurrences  of  British  history,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
to  the  First  Charles,  during  which  period  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
family  produced  two  earls,  and  twenty  barons,  one  chancellor,  four 
treasurers,  and  two  chief  justices  of  England,  five  knights  of  the  garter 
and  numerous  bannerets,  the  highest  military  order  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.   £ven  at  an  earlier  period  the  family  bad  been  one  of  station 

•  Sciatis  quud  cum  eojutahulariits  noster  Anglicc  in  quadam  causa  de  et  super  armis 
de  azura  cum  una  benda  de  aoro  iuter  Ric.  Le  Scropam  nulitem  partem  actiicctn  cx 
parts  una  et  Bobertttm  Gvosreoiwr  partem  defenaentem  ez  alters  parte  in  curia 
nostra  militari  mota  et  pendente  procedens  qvandam  itnimieUm  d^flnUivOM  injustam 
ut  asseritur  ktiisaet,  4rc.  vol.  i.  p.  11,  and  p.  354,  356. 

f  Op.  dt  lib.  ii.«  cap.  8.  ■.  xiil 

j  Lincoln's  Inn  Library  M.SS.,  Sir  Thomas  Halo,  %ol.  xi.  pi.  G.  Ti;f  ordinances 
of  Thomac,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  constable  of  England,  touching  batUiils  armed  within 
lifts,  with  an  bistorical  snd  legal  commentarv.  louer  Temple  Libraiy  M88.  the 
ftame,  ^iih  a  commotit  bv  Sir  Joan  Burgh,  Knight,  and  proceedings  upon  aa  appeal  of 
treason  brfurc  tbn  constable  and  marshal  in  a  court  military. 

VOL.  IV    NO.  XIV.  N 
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and  consideration,  and  if  a  chronicle  can  be  relied  on,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  Prior  of  Bardeney  and  Welton,  (one  of  the  deponents  in  favour  of 
Scrope)  can  be  estet-nied  suflicient  identifications,  its  original  founder 
was  a  Norman  sealed  iu  this  country  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fcstor,  and  at  a  favourite  with  tbat  monarch,  excepted  out  of  the  general 
proscription,  which  it  seems,  drove  for  a  time  all  Normans  from  the  realm 
to  which,  not  long  afterwards,  they  were  to  give  laws.  But  be  this  fabw 
it  may,  and  the  coincidence  of  name  and  jiroximity  of  estates  counte- 
nance the  position,  certain  it  nevertheless  is  that  for  its  peculiar  splen- 
dour the  Scropes,  like  many  noble  families  of  more  recent  date,  were  in- 
debted to  the  profession  of  the  law.  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  eldest  bon 
of  Sir  William  le  Scrope,  according  to  the  deposition  of  Sir  William 
Aton,  was  wUh  the  assent  of  Us  relatives  put  to  the  law,  mys  al  le  ley,  and 
was  made  a  judg:e  of  the  Court  of  Kinj^'s  Bench,  2rNov.  1308, 2  Edward 
II.  ;  he  afterwards  became  the  chief  justice.  IIi^  was  a  kni^^ht  banneret, 
and  is  so  named  in  a  roll  of  arms  compiled  bctuecn  the  Si  and  7  Edward 
II„  which  describes  his  bearings  as  azure  a  bend  or,  charged  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bend,  with  a  lion  passant  purpure.  The  Prior  of  Gisburgb,  (Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  says  the  Abbot  of  Coverham,  a  slight  inaccuracy,)  deposed 
that  the  lion  was  introduced  into  the  bend  in  consequence  of  a  grant  to 
one  of  the  Soropes  for  the  term  of  his  life  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a 
mode  of  markiiii:;  affection  and  friendship  by  no  means  unusual  at  that 
early  period,  although  it  was  afterwards  considered  that  as  honours  could 
alone  emanate  from  the  crown,  royal  assent  was  essential  to  the  validity 
of  any  such  grants  ;  so  the  devise  of  his  arms  by  Lord  D'Bincourt  was 
questioned,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  How- 
ever  Selden  and  Camden  have  alluded  to  the  practice*  and  Cheshire 
historians  have  commented  upon  the  frecjuency  of  the  garb  in  the  bear- 
ing of  families  of  that  county  which  was  assumed  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  or  connection  with  the  Earls  of  Cheshire. 

By  far  the  most  Ulustrions  member  of  the  house  of  Scrope,  of  Bolton, 
was  however  Sir  Richard,  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit  of  arms,  who  appears 
to  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  rare  union  of  the  qualities  essential  to. 
the  judge,  the  statesman  and  the  warrior.  Present  in  the  battles  of 
Cressy,  Durham,  Najarra,  tlie  friend  itnd  comrade-in-arms  of  the  most 
eminent  noblemen  of  the  time,  he  filled  amongst  other  high  offices,  those 
of  treasurer,  steward  of  the  king's  household,  and  lord  high  chancellor. 
He  appears  to  have  been  hoDOured  by  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  sovereigns.  John  of  Gaunt  was  his  especial  patron  $  the  Black 
Prince  presented  him  with  a  covered  tankard:  a  sword  of  Edward  III. 
(probal)ly  also  a  gift  from  the  monarch)  Sir  Richard  b<Miueathed  by  his 
will  to  his  son  Stephen;  Uichard  11.  heaped  dit^nities  upon  him  and 
his  family,  and  we  iind  Henry  IV.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  protesting 
"that  he  then  consUered  him,  and  had  always  deemed  him,  a  loyal 
knight** 

The  termination  of  bis  long  and  eventful  career  was  embittered  by 
the  downfall  of  his  eldest  son  the  Earl  of  Wilts,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  the  dethroned  monarch  whose  favorite  he  hatl  been.  "  Few 
incidents,"  says  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  "  can  be  imagined  of  a  more  affect- 
ing description  than  the  scene  in  Parliament,  ,when  the  attainder  of 
the  Eari  of  WUtsbire  was  confirmed.  Rising  from  his  scat,  his  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  the  venerable  peer  implored  that  the  proceedings 
might  not  affect  the  inheritance  of  himself  or  his  children,  and  after 
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admitting  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  and  deploring  tbe  conduct  of  hit 
sou,  the  unhappy  father  was  consoled  by  his  sovereign,  who  deigned  to 
assure  him  that  neither  his  interests  nor  those  of  his  children  then  living 
should  suffer  from  it,  for  that  he  had  always  considered,  and  itiU  deemed 
him  a  loyal  knight." 

Such  was  Sir  Richard  Scrope  at  the  doie  of  his  loDg  career,  in  hit 
seventy-third  year.  Such  wat  the  man  backed  by  ability,  wealth,  tUtion, 
warlike  and  civil  repute,  powerful  partizans,  royal  friends  and  kingly  fa- 
vour, with  whom,  in  the  ripe  maturity  of  his  life,  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor, 
head  of  a  family  little  at  that  period  known  out  of  his  own  country,  luid 
the  hardihood  to  contend  in  a  cause  of  arms,  where  the  chief  judge  wat 
hit  antagonitt't  friend.   Could  the  ittoe  be  donbtful  > 

(TobeamimwdJ. 


SWEDISH  BALLADS, 
Bt  Edwaro  Kbnbaly. 

N£CK£N. 

NacKBN  ban  g^ngar     snttbvitan  tand ; 

Vaker  app  alia  redlige  drdngar! — 
Sft  tkiq^  ban  sig  till  en  valdiger  man. 

De  unga  hafva  sofvit  tiden  allt  fbr  Hinge. 

Och  Nccken  han  g^gar  sig  till  skraddaregftrd, 
Der  l&ter  han  gdra  sig  den  Klildningen  bUU 

gftngar  han  sig  allt  upp  under  5, 
Der  dansar     m&ngen  utvalder  md. 

Necken  han  tinder  i  danscn  in, 

De  Jungfruer  rodna  och  blekna  p&  kind. 

Och  Necken  han  drager  det  riida  gullband, 
Det  faller  ^  val  uti  Jungfruen  s  hand. 

Och  hor  da,  skon  Jungfru,  havad  jn^-  ?iiga  m^; 
Om  ?{indag  sku'vi  miitas,  allt  upp^  i^^yrkog^d. 

Och  Junprfrun  hon  skullc  till  K^Tkan  fam. 
Och  H  ullfast  han  skuUe  hcnnes  Koresven  vara. 

Tcimmar  af  silke  och  selen  af  gull ; 
Kiira  du  IIAllfast,  du  Kor  int'  omkull  I 

Jungfrun  hon  flker  till  K\Tkan  fram, 
Och  der  moter  hon  sin  fasteman. 

Nccken  han  rider  till  Kyrkan  fram, 
Han  hiiktar  sitt  betsel  pA  Kyrkokara. 

Nccken  han  gflnger  i  Kyrkan  in, 

Ocli  n'ulhis  iir  Jungfrun  for  fasteman  sin. 

Priisten  han  framfiir  altarct  staor  ; 

llvad  iir-for  en  man,  p^  gfingen  der  stdr } 

Havr  iir  du  f()ddcr  och  hvar  iir  dii  buren  ? 
EUer  hvar  hafver  du  dina  kkldcr  viil  skuren. 
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I  liafvet,  (Icr  Ur  ji'g-  \Ad  bidder  och  buren, 
Och  der  hafver  jag  mina  hofklader  Bkoren. 

Och  folket  g-ich  \it  och  skvntlale  hem, 

Och  bruden  hon  stod  qvar  naed  Hrudgummen  Ikn. 

Och  hvar  har  du  Fader  och  hvar  har  du  Moder  r 
Och  hvar  har  du  vUnner  och  hvar  har  du  frauder  ? 

Min  Fader  och  Moder  il'  boljoma  blft  ; 
Mina  vilnncr  och  frUnder     stickor  och  atr^. 

Och  det  Hr  sfl  svArt  uti  hafvet  att  bo  ; 
Der  iiro  ?A  mfknga,  som  ofver  oss  ro. 

Ja,  det  Ur  sj\  svftrt  uti  hafvet  att  vara ; 
Der  iiro      mflnga  sora  cifver  oss  fara. 

Neckcn  tog  Jungfrun  i  fager  gulan  lock, 
band  liun  henne  vid  sin  sadelaknapp. 

Och  Junc^frun  hon  ropa'  i^fi  sorgehgt  rop, 
Det  hordes  sa  vida  till  Konungens  gf\rd. 

De  sokte  den  Jungfrun  allt  (ifver  bro ; 
Der  fuano  de  hennes  gullspUnda  skor. 

De  pttkte  den  Jungfrun  allt  upp  efter  lors, 
Dtr  fuono  de  hennes  liflosa  Uropp. 


THE  NECKEN. 

The  Necken  he  walks  on  the  Ma-etrand  lo  white. 

Wake  ye  my  merrie  men  up  from  sleep. 

And  he  change?  his  shape  to  a  gallant  young  knight. 
Too  long  has  the  youth  lain  in  slumber  deep. 

And  into  the  tailorV  houpe  quickly  he  hies. 
And  dons  him  in  robes  of  the  finest  blue  dyes. 

Then  the  Necken  goes  off  to  the  far  Isle  away, 
Where  the  lovely  young  villagers  dance  all  the  day. 

He  joins  in  the  dance,  and  so  gi;acefully  moves. 
Every  maid  as  she  looks  on  him  feels  that  she  loves. 

And  the  Necken  he  takes  up  the  shining  gold  band, 
It  becometh  so  sweetly  the  fair  maiden's  hand. 

And  hearken,  fair  maid,  what  I  say  unto  thee. 

In  the  churchyard,  next  Sunday,  our  meeting  shall  be. 

Awav  to  the  church  doth  the  fair  maiden  ride. 
And  HftlVast  the  driver  he  sat  by  her  side. 

The  bridle  was  ailk,  and  the  shafts  were  of  gold, 
And  HIilllast  the  driver  was  skilful  and  bold. 

The  Maid  in  her  white  wedding  garment  is  cloth  d. 
And  the  enters  the  church,  and  «ie  meets  her  hetroth*d. 

The  Necken  he  rode  to  the  church  tower  so  grey, 
And  he  fastened  his  steed  to  the  ancient  chnndi  key. 
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And  the  Neeken  passed  down  tliro'  the  old  plllar'd  aisles 
And  the  fair  inuidcn  met  him  with  tears  and  with  smiles. 

The  priest  at  the  altar  with  smooth  solemn  brow 

Marks  the  air  of  the  stranger — Sir  Knight  who  art  thou? 

Where  wert  thou  begotten  and  where  wert  thou  born  ? 
Where  got  thou  the  robes  that  thy  person  adorn  ? 

And  I  was  begotten  and  bom,  quoth  he. 

And  mine,  only  mine,  are  the  robe?  that  you  sec. 

Away  to  their  homes  are  the  villugeis  gone. 
The  Bride  with  the  Bridegroom  remaineth  alone. 

Thy  father,  thy  mother,  thy  brother,  thy  friends  ? 
Where  be  they  ? — I  fear  what  thy  silence  portends. 

My  father  and  mother  the  blue  billows  be. 

And  my  friends  are  the  wild  sedge  that  grows  by  the  sea. 

O  God !  must  I  dwell  in  the  wild  waves  below 
Whfle  the  bfithe*heaited  fisberman  ovet  ub  row  ? 

Yes — ^yes — in  the  billows  so  cold  and  so  pale. 
While  the  aeBmen  so  joyously  over  ub  sail. 

The  Necken  took  hold  of  her  Bweet  yellow  hair. 
He  bomid  to  hia  aaddle  the  maiden  ao  fair. 

And  loudly  she  ahrieked,  and  the  heart-broken  wail 
Was  bom  o'er  the  land  on  the  winga  of  the  gale. 

Thej  aooght  the  fair  maid  in  the  highwaya  all  round. 
And  nought  bat  her  gdhlobuckled  wppen  they  foond. 

They  aonght  die  fur  maid  in  the  waterMs  dark — 
They  fbnnd  her— a  corpae,  pallid,  withered,  and  atark. 


LINDEN. 

Och  Jungfrun  hen  g^ngar  i  rosenddund, 

Der  fick  hon  ae  std.ndande  s&  fager  en  Lind.  ' 

Den  allri'n'gen  sorg  fordrefva  kuHde, 

"  Ulir  stAndar  du  T.ind  sA  fager  du  iir, 
Med  forgyllande  blader.  som  du  0(^8&  bar.'* 

"  Det  iir  val  inte  lit  att  du  sfl  ro«ar  mig. 
For  lyckan  ar  battre  for  dig  an  for  mig. 

I  morgon  komma  friarc,  som  fria  till  dig ; 

Och  d:\  komma  timmerman,  som  skAda  uppii  mig. 

SA  hugga  de  mig  till  en  Altarc?i>;\ti<i, 

Der  m^iiigen  grofver  fvndure  skull  hafva  sin  g^ng. 

"  SA  hugga  de  mig  till  ett  Altarotiii, 

Des  niA.ngen  grofver  syndarc  skall  faili  p;\  kna.*' 

"  Och  kiira  du  Lind,  cmedan  du  kan  tala  : 
Aer  ingcu  i  vtrlden  till  som  dig  kan  hugt«vala  ? 

Och  ingen  iir  i  verlden  som  mig  kan  hugsvala  ; 
Fiirutan  Kung  Magnus,  den  jag  aldrig  med  tar  tala. 
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Och  Jungfrun  hou  satte  sig  neder  att  skrifva  ; 
Ack  !  hade  jag-  nflg-on,  »o:u  det  brefvet  kuade  fiira. 

Shax  kom  det  der  fram  eii  falk  &Si  gr& ; 
Jag  fbr  val  det  bref  till  Kung  Maguus't?  ^ilrd 

Och  Falken  tog  brefvet  allt  i  sina  klor, 

Bk  liitt  flyger  hut  dit  Kung  Magnos  han  bor* 

Kung  Magnufi  tog  brefvet  ur  Falkcns  klor, 
8k  hateUz  latte  han  hwtat  endaate  ord. 

Kong  Magnus  han  talte  till  tjenareoa  A, 
J  aanUen  mtg  atraz  upp  g^ngaren  grft. 

J  aadko  mig  atraz  upp  riimaffai  i6d. 

For  jag  akaU  rid'  odi  fitOaa  mb  atacken  fiistemS. 

Kung  Magnus  ban  aatle  aig  p4  rinnaren  lOd. 
SA  red  ban  litet  fbrtare  an  fidken  ban  flag. 

Kung  Magnna  filll  nod  allt  uppft  aina  kna» 
Sk  i^atte  ban  den  Jongfrun  i  lindetriid. 

Kung  Ifagnua  fiSll  ned  fXir  Jungfhine  fbt, 
SX  fcyoatenan  benna  pik  Underot. 

Kung  Magnus  tog  linden  allt  uti  ain  famn, 
8k  fager  en  Jungfrun  af  benne  upprann. 

Kung  Magnua  lyfte  Joogfrnn  pli  gftngaren  pk, 
Sao  red  ban  med  benne  allt  uppA  ain  gftrd. 

Kung  Magnus  han  aatte  den  Jungfimn  pk  aitt  kna, 
Och  gufna  gullkronan  och  faatningen  m^d. 

THE  LINDEN. 

And  the  maiden  she  walks  where  the  red  raaes  blow. 
There  sees  she  a  I^inden  most  beautcously  gro-w. 

Oh  /  there's  no  one  to  cure  me  of  sadamt* 

Here  standest  thou,  Linden  tree,  blooming  and  fair, 

With  the  gold-gleaming-  leaves  which  thy  bright  branches  bear. 

Oh  !  there's,  Sc. 

Ah  1  maiden,  sweet  maiden,  why  praise  ye  me  so  ? 
For  thou  art  most  happy,  while  I  am  in  woe. 

To-morrow  come  suitors  to  claim  thy  white  hand ; 
To-morrow  come  woodmen  my  life  to  demand. 

They  will  hew  me  to  pieces  to  make  them  a  stairs 
To  the  altar,  where  aoiners  gasp  sorrowful  prayere. 

Th^  will  hew  me  to  pieces  to  make  them  a  shrine. 
Where  penitenta  kneeling  aeek  mercy  divine. 

O  linden,  dear  Linden,  and  lince  thou  canst  speak. 

Is  tiiera  none  on  this  brood  earth  whose  aid  thou  wouldst  seek? 

Ob!  there's  none  on  this  broad  earth  whose  aid  I  could  seek 
But  Kmg  Magnua,  with  whom  I  can  ne*er  hope  to  speak. 

And  the  maiden  sat  down,  and  a  letter  abe  penn'd, — 
Ob !  had  I  to  bear  it  some  trustworthy  friend ! 
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Wlicn  straii^ht  there  came  flying  h  fiilcon  so  grey  ;— 
To  the  halls  of  King  Magnus  I'll  hear  it  to-day. 

Then  away  with  the  letter  the  grey  falcon  flew. 
Till  the  halla  of  King  Magnus  rose  up  on  his  view. 

Die  King  took  the  letter  and  hastily  read. 

And  his  cheeks  grew  as  pale  and  as  cold  as  the  dead. 

Then  out  spake  King  Magnus — Up,  saddle  my  steed 
With  the  grey  flowing  mane  and  tiie  fetlocks  of  speed. 

The  red-coated  courser,  quick,  saddle  for  me. 
Away,  and  away,  till  my  true  love  it  five. 

King  MagnoB  kaped  np  m  lus  eourser  so  red, 
And  fleeter  by  hr  than  the  falcon  he  fled* 

King  Magnus  he  came,  and  he  fell  cm  hia  knee. 
And  ktu'd  the  yoosg  maid  in  the  fur  linden  tree. 

King  Magnna-  knelt  down  at  the  light  maiden's  Ibot, 
And  kisB*d  her  again  ui  the  linden  tiee*s  root. 

Then  the  King  to  his  heart  the  fair  linden  tree  press'd* 
And  8  Viigin  most  beautifiil  hhub'd  on  his  breast. 

The  King  raia'd  the  Viigin  upon  his  grey  steed. 
And  bore  her  away  to  his  castle  with  speed. 

And  she  sat  in  her  state  on  the  knee  of  the  King, 
With  A  crown  cf  red  gold,  and  a  gold  wedding  ring. 


THE  EMIGRANT. 


One  evenios  from  a  rocky  height 
I  watched  &t  sunbeams'  parting  light 
Llo^ring  o'er  the  distant  sea. 
Which  then  lay  slambMog  tranquilly  j 

So  calm  the  hour  that  on  her  breast 

The  breeze  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest. 

And  all  around  was  stillness,  save 

The  murm'hng  of  the  ebbing  wave. 

Brightly  had  shone  the  summer's  day  | 

In  golden  clouds  it  passed  away  ; 

When  evening  mild,  with  sombre  hue. 

Shed  on  the  scene  soft  tears  of  dew. 

In  pity  to  the  lovely  flowers 

Which  droop'd  beneutb  those  sultry  hours. 

Soon  night's  fair  queen  rose  o'er  the  iMtUi 

Attended  by  her  starry  train, 

A  distant  sail  then  caught  my  sight ; 

Its  outline  in  the  pale  uioonligbt 
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ReveaPtl  its  j»urpos"d  dcbtiny  ; 
'Twaf  bound  to  plough  a  foreign  ten. 
Strolling  tbat  iDorning  on  the  strand, 

I  saw  a  boat  put  off  the  land 

To  join  that  vessel  in  the  bay 

Which  for  some  time  at  anchor  lav, 

Crowded  with  emigrants.  To  sail, 

Sbe  waited  bat  a  fii^'ring  gale  ; 

And  wbile  I  gax'd  upon  its  fonn. 

Soon  doom'd  perhaps  to  brave  the  storm, 

1  thought  of  that  poor  bjy  on  deck, 

Who  clung  aroun(l  his  mother's  neck 

So  tenderly,  at  morning  tide 

While  parting  from  the  vessel's  side : 

Sbe  press'd  mm  to  ber  widow'd  breast 

Where  he  had  often  luIVd  to  rest. 

She  held  him  in  n  parting  fold 

To  her  sad  heart,  whose  pulse  was  cold. 

For  he  who  warm'd  it  with  his  smile 

Might  ne'er  again  its  care  beguile. 

Sbe  wildly  kissed  bis  youtbfol  brow 

And  caird  on  Heav'n  by  preyV  and  vow 

To  take  her  William  to  its  care 

And  guard  him  safe  from  every  snare. 

The  boat  appear'd  all  ready  mann'd. 

Its  oars  were  striking  off  the  land. 

The  youth  upon  his  mother  cast 

One  parting  look ;  it  was  bis  last 

A  moment,  and  tbe  bark  was  gone. 

The  wretched  parent  stood  alone. 

'Tis  thus  that  many  an  Irish  heart 

Is  doom'd  with  all  it  loves  to  part — 

To  leave  that  darling  land  of  care. 

Or  stay  and  break,  and  perisb  there. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

Ancxhtky  of  Load  Georgs  Bsntingk. 

His  lordship  is  second  eurviving  son  of  the  present  Doke  of  Portland.  His 
mother  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  well-known  General  Scott,  of 
Balcomie,  in  Fifeshire,  derived,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  families  of  the 
famous  Scottish  worthies,  Balliol  and  Wallace.  General  Scott  was  of 
very  eccentric  notions.  By  his  will,  he  prohibited  any  one  of  his  daughters 
ham  marrying  a  nobleman;  and  provided  tint  diaobedioiM  on  this  point 
should  entail  a  forfeiture  of  the  testamentary  bequest.  Beapite,  however, 
of  this  injonction,  the  three  ladies,  all  became  in  the  sequel  peeresses,  and 
by  an  arrangement  amongst  themselves  preserved  their  fortunes  :  the 
eldest,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  portion  of  her  father's  great  wealth,  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Portland ;  the  second,  became  the  wife  of  Francis.  Lord 
Doone ;  and  the  third,  the  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  in  her  own  right,  at  Sie  lamented  decease  of  her  dis- 
tinguished husband.  Under  the  guidance  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  who 
was  thufi  his  uncle  by  marriage,  Lord  George  Bentinck  first  entered  on  public 
life ;  but  he  did  not  long  continue  at  that  period  to  devote  himself  to  political 
pursuits.  The  attractions  of  the  turf  engrossed  his  attention,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  great  struggle  that  preceded  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws  that 
he  gained  the  leading  position  he  now  holds  in  the  parliamentary  arena. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  was  bom  S7th  Feb.  1803,  and  is  unmarried.  He 
has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Lynn  Reg^s,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  which  borough  he  succeeded  his  uncle.  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
The  ducal  house  of  which  his  lordship  is  a  scion,  was  founded  by  William 
Bentinck,  a  Dutch  noble,  who  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of 
Kmg  William  ni.,  and  was  created  by  his  majesty  Earl  of  Forfland  in  1689. 
His  lordship  had  the  comnuuid  of  the  Dutch  regiment  of  Horse  Gnards,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part,  as  Lieutenant- General,  at  the  battle  of  Boyne. 
He  was  subsequently  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  at  length 
died  in  1709.  leaving  a  large  family  :  the  eldest  son  Henry,  second  Earl, 
obtained  in  1716,  the  highest  g^ade  in  the  peerage,  bein|^  elevated  to  the 
Dokedom  of  Portland  and  Marquesate  of  Ticbfiud.  His  Grace  died  in 
Jamaica,  of  which  he  was  Captain-General  and  Governor,  4th  July  1726, 
leaving,  with  other  issue,  a  son  and  successor,  William  second  Duke,  K.G., 
who  added  considerably  to  his  fortune  and  influence,  by  manning  the  Lady 
Margaret  Cavendish  Ilarley,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Edward,  second  Earl 
of  Oxford,  by  Lady  Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies,  his  wife,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Newca^itle.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  this 
richly  portioned  heireis,  Robert  Hariey,  was  the  illastrioiis  minister  of  the 
reign  of  Qoeen  Anne,  and  her  maternal  gnndfrther,  the  Doke  of  Newcastle 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  the  kingdom. 
From  him  has  descended  to  the  present  Duke  of  Portland  Welbcck  Abbey, 
Notts,  together  with  the  valuable  property  of  Cavendish  Square,  Holies 
Street,  and  its  neighbourhood,  so  productive  at  the  present  day. 

The  son  snd  hdr  of  the  marriage  of  the  aecond  Doke  of  Portland  with 
•  the  heiress  of  the  Harleys,  the  Holies*  and  the  Cavendishes,  was  William- 
Henry,  third  Dnke,  K.G.,  who  filled  the  dignified  office  of  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
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land  in  17S2,  and  was  twice  Prime  Minister,    He  wedded  Dorothy,  oaly 
daaghter  of  WiUiam,  fourth  Dake  of  Devonshire,  and  dying  in  i809,  wm 
*  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  William-Henry  Cavendish,  tiie  present  chief  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Portland. 

Tbb  Hoosb  or  O'Conob. 

OoB  obituary  of  tins  month  iceords  the  death  of  the  O'Obiion  Dom,  a 
gentleman  aniversally  esteemed  and  beloved,  in  whom  vested  the  rcpresen* 
tation  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Ireland.    From  the  remotest  period,  hia 

ancestors  were  King^  of  Cannau^ht,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  they  became 
Soverei'jn.s  of  all  Ireland.  Tordhellach  O'Conor,  wlio  ascended  the  throne 
in  1135,  reigned  twenty  years  and  died  in  115G,  leaving  two  sons,  Rode- 
BiCK  the  last  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  Catual  Croibh-dearg,  or  Cathal,  of 
the  Red  Hand.  Roderick's  history  is  well  known.  In  1 1 75,  his  Chancellor 
liswrence  OToole  signed  the  Treaty  of  Windsor  with  King  Henry  II.  of 
England,  wherein  Roderick  resigned  the  supreme  monarchy  but  reserved 
to  himself  Connaui^lit  as  an  independent  kingdom.  The  treaty  may  be 
seen  in  Ryiners  I'VrJera.  Fr-)in  Roderick's  brother,  Cathal,  descended 
in  a  direct  line,  the  late  O'Conor  Don.  The  singular  title  of  "Don,"  so 
constantly  used  by  the  snoceseive  chiefii  of  the  hoose,  is  variously  explained. 
Some  derive  it  from  'Hrlagfa  O'Conor,  living  Imi/».  Richard  II.,  who  was 
Bumamed  Dos,  or  the  dark,  vliile  others  carry  up  its  adoption  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  under  Prince  Don.  the  son  of  Milesiu'*.  Certain  it 
is  that  for  centuries,  it  has  been  the  invariable  designation  of  tlic  head  of  the 
O'Conors ;  and  was  boriie  as  such  by  the  late  O'Conor  Don.  Of  the 
princely  heritage  that  erst  belonged  to  his  royal  ancestors,  a  small  tract 
alone  remained.  Spoliation  and  persecution — the  result  of  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  devotion  to  the  ancient  faith  —gave  the  final  blow  to  the  power  of 
this  illustrious  house.  Major  Owen  O  Conor,  of  Belan;\gare,  governor  of 
Atldone  for  James  II  ,  wa*  taken  prisoner  hv  William  of  Orange,  and  con- 
fined in  tlie  Ca'^tle  of  Chester,  where  he  died  in  lGf>2,  and  his  nepliew  and 
eventual  heir  Denis  O'Conor  of  Bcianagare,  was  involved  in  the  troubles  and 
misfortunes  which  seemed  at  that  period,  the  common  inheritance  of  aU  who 
professed  the  Catholic  religion.  Suits  were  instituted  for  the  sequestration 
of  his  paternal  estates,  and  he  was  happy  to  preserve  a  portion  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  rest.  Though  thus  left  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  once  broad 
domains  of  forefathers  —  domains,  which  were  Jguaranteed  by  several 
solemn  aiid  indisputable  treaties, — he  was  still  the  supporter  of  all,  whose 
virtues  or  distresses  had  a  claim  upon  his  bounty,  llie  traditions  of  the 
country  attest  his  unostentatious  benevolence  and  hospitality,  and  the  efh- 
si(ms  of  the  bards  record  the  viitues  of  his  character.  At  Belanagare,  it 
was  tliat  Carolan  composed  the  most  impassioned  of  his  melodies,  and  felt 
the  true  poetic  inspiration.  "  I  thinlc,"  said  the  bard  on  one  occasion, 
"that  when  I  am  among  the  O  Conors,  the  harp  has  the  old  sound  in  it." 
Denis  O'Conor  s  son  and  successor,  Chaklks  O'Conok,  of  Belanagare,  a 
learned  antiquary,  early  devoted  his  attention  to  eluddating  the  history  of 
his  country,  and  unfolding  the  long  neglected  records  of  her  people  ;  and 
collected,  with  indefatigable  research  and  labour,  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  annals  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  He  also  took  a 
prominent  place  amo  igst  those  who  first  strugi^led  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Of  his  grandsons,  the  eldest  Owen  O'Conob,  of  Belanagare,  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Don  as  head  of  the  family  at  the  decease  of  bis  kinsman  Alex- 
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ander,  O'Conor  Don  in  1820  ;  and  tlie  second,  Charles  O'Conor,  D.D., 
chaplain  at  Stowe,  was  the  erudite  author  of  "  lleruin  Ilibcrnicarum  Scrip- 
tores,"  "  Columbanus's  Letters,"  &c.  The  former,  Owen  O'Conor  Don, 
mm  firtlier  of  tlie  respected  geatleiMii»  whoee  deeeaee  lias  giTcn  rise  to  the 
fomgoKDg  ranarks. 

Edwaed  Sixth  Lord  Diobt. 

Oh !  Charity  I  our  helpless  nature's  pnde, 
Thoa  friend  to  him  who  knows  no  friend  beside. 
Is  there  in  morning's  breath,  or  the  sweet  gale 
That  steals  o'er  the  tired  pilr^riin  of  the  vale, 
Cheering  with  fragrance  fresh  his  weary  frame> 
Aught  hke  the  incense  of  thy  holy  frame  ? 
Is  enght  in  ell  the  beauties  that  adorn 
The  azure  heaven,  or  jnirpic  liphts  of  mom? 
I^i  aught  so  fair  in  evening's  Uug'riug  gleam. 
As  from  thine  eye  the  meek  and  pensive  beam 
That  falls  like  saddest  moonlight  on  the  hill 
And  distant  grove,  when  the  wide  world  isstiU? 
Thine  are  the  nniiile  \news,  that  uncontined 
Stretch  to  the  utmost  walks  of  human  kind  : 
Thine  is  the  Spirit,  that  with  widest  plan 
Brother  to  brother  binds,  and  man  to  man. 

Among  the  many  iUoetrious  fsmilies  of  which  our  nobility  \»  composed, 
that  of  D'gby  deserves  a  prominent  position.  Iii  the  rcicrn  of  the  fir.-t  Charlep, 
one  of  its  descendants,  the  renowned  Sir  Kinclm,  "the  oniaiiunt  of  Eng-- 
land,"  rendered  the  name  famous  throughout  the  Christian  world,  and,  at 
all  times,  we  may  trace,  in  the  pages  of  hJatory,  hononiBble  meotion  of  this 
eminent  honae.  Edward,  sixth  Lord  Dighy,  to  whom  the  following  interest* 
ing  narrative  refers,  was  son  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Digby  by  Charlotte,  his 
wife,  sister  of  Henry,  Lord  Holland,  (father  of  Charles  James  Fox),  and 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  at  the  decease  of  his  grandfather  in  IT.j'i,  being 
then  ju.«t  of  age.  ITic  excellence  of  his  disposition  and  the  kindness  of 
bis  heart  won  for  him  universal  esteem  ;  and  few  events  were  more  deeply 
deplored  than  hia  imtimely  death.  Of  hia  active  benevolence,  a  gentleman, 
who  enjoyed  hia  lordahip*a  regard  and  friendship,  haa  left  the  following 
anecdote  on  record  : — 

"  Lord  Digby  came  often  to  Parliament  Street,  and  I  could  not  help 
remarking  a  a  singular  alteration  in  his  dress  and  demeanour,  which  took 
place  during  the  great  festivals.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  he  wub  more 
than  usually  grave,  and  then  always  Ind  on  an  old  ahalifay  Une  ooat.  I 
waa  led,  aa  well  as  many  others,  to  conclude  that  it  was  some  afiair  of  the 
heart  which  caused  this  periodical  singularity.  Mr.  Fox,  his  uncle,  who  had 
great  curiosity,  wished  much  to  find  out  his  nephew's  motive  for  appearing 
at  times  in  this  manner,  as  in  general  he  was  esteemed  more  than  a  well 
dressed  man.  On  his  expressing  an  inchnation  for  this  purpose.  Major 
Vaughan  and  another  gentleman  undertook  to  watch  his  lordship's  motions. 
They  accordingly  set  out ;  and  observing  hun  to  go  to  St.  George*a  Fidda, 
they  followed  him  at  a  distance,  till  they  lost  aig^t  cf  him  near  the  Marshal- 
sea  Prison.  Wondering  what  could  carry  a  person  of  his  lordship's  rank 
and  fortune  to  such  a  place,  they  enquired  of  the  turnkey  if  such  a  gentle- 
man (describing  Lord  D.)  luul  not  entered  the  prison  ?  "  Yes,  Masters," 
exclaimed  the  fellow,  with  an  oath,  "  but  he  is  not  a  num,  he  is  an  angel  ; 
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lor  iie  comes  here  twice  a  year,  sometimes  oftener,  and  sets  a  number  of 
prisoners  free.  And  he  not  only  does  this,  but  he  gives  them  sufficient  to 
support  themselves  and  their  familtes  till  they  caa  find  employment  "  This/* 
continiied  the  man,  '*  is  one  of  his  extFBordinary  visits.  He  has  but  a  few 
to  take  out  to  day."—"  Do  yoa  know  who  the  gentleman  is  enquired  the 
mnjor.  "  We  none  of  us  know  him  by  any  other  marks,"  replied  the  man, 
*'  but  bv  his  luimanitv  and  hi?  blue  coat." 

One  of  the  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  making'  some  further 
e  iquiries  relative  to  the  occurrence  from  which  he  reaped  so  much  satisfac- 
tion. The  next  time,  aooordingly.  his  lordship  had  his  alms-giving  coat  on, 
he  asked  him  what  occasioned  his  wearing  that  singular  dress  ?  With  a 
smile  of  great  sweetness,  his  lordship  told  him  that  his  curiosity  should  soon 
be  gratified,  for  as  they  were  conp^enial  souls,  he  would  take  him  \vith  him 
when  he  next  visited  the  place  to  wliich  his  coat  was  adapted.  One  morning 
shortly  after,  his  lordship  accordingly  requested  the  gentleman  to  accompany 
him  on  a  visit  to  that  receptacle  of  misery  which  his  lordship  had  so  often 
explored,  to  the  consolation  of  its  inhabitants.  His  lordship  wonld  not 
uffcr  his  companion  to  enter  the  gate,  lest  the  bideousness  of  the  plsoe 
should  prove  disagreeable  to  him ;  but  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
the  George  Inn  in  the  Borough,  where  a  dinner  was  ordered  for  the  happy 
individuals  he  was  about  to  liberate.  Here  the  irentltinan  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  nearly  tliirty  persona  rescued  from  tlie  jaws  of  a  loathsome  prison, 
at  the  inclement  season  of  the  year,  being  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  not 
only  ftdeased  from  their  connnement,  bnt  restored  to  their  fiuniUes  and 
friends,  with  some  provision  from  his  lordship's  bounty  for  their  immfdiate 
support. 

Lord  Digby  went,  some  few  months  after  these  beneficent  acts,  to  visit  Ida 
estates  in  Ireland,  where  he  caught  a  putrid  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  the 
dawn  of  Ufe,  November  30,  1747. 

Well  may  we  add  witii  the  poet ; — 

O  ye,  who  list  to  Pleasure's  vacant  song, 
Aa  in  her  silken  train  ye  troop  along ; 
Who,  like  rank  cowards  from  affliction  flv. 
Or,  whilst  the  precious  hours  of  life  pass  by, 
Lie  slumb'ring  in  the  sua  ! — Awake,  arise — 
To  these  instructive  pictures  turn  your  eyes, 
The  awful  view  with  other  feelings  scan. 
And  learn  from  Digby  what  man  owes  to  man ! 

His  Lordship  died  nnmarried  and  was  succeeded  in  his  honour  amd  estatea 
his  brother  Henry,  fiUher  of  the  present  Earl  Digby. 

Thi  Vsil  of  Mart  Qobbn  or  Scots. 

This  Veil,  said  to  be  that  with  which  the  unfortunate  Marv  covered  her 
head  on  the  scaffold,  after  the  executioner — whether  from  awkwardness  or 
eonfomn  is  uncertain — had  wounded  the  unhappy  victim  in  the  shoulder 
by  m  false  blow  still  exists ;  and  is  still,  we  bdiere,  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Stuart  Hippisley,  Bart.,  whose  father.  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  had  an 
engraving  made  from  it,  by  Matteo  Dioltavi,  in  Rome,  1818,  and  gaire 
copic"  to  his  friends. 

The  Veil  is  embroidered  with  gold  spangles  by  (as  it  is  said)  the  Queen's 
own  hand,  in  regular  rows,  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  small^squares. 
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and  cdf]^e(l  with  a  pold  border,  to  which  another  border  has  bcrn  subsequeatl/ 
joined,  in  which  the  foUowinp-  words  are  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold — 

"Velum  Serenissimre  Mariae,  Scotiae  et  Gallia;  lleg^ina^  Martvris,  ((uo 
iiiducbatur  dum  ab  Heretica  ad  mortem  injustissimam  coudemnuta  fuit : 
Anno  Sal.  BIDLXXXVI.  a  nolnlisaiina  matronaAnglicanadiaconservatom 
et  tandem,  donationis  ergo  Deo  et  Societati  Jesu  Consecratum." 

On  the  plate  thero  is  an  inscription,  with  a  double  certifioate  of  its  anthen- 
ticity,  wliich  states  that  this  Veil,  n  ftimily  treasure  of  the  expelled  house  of 
Stuart,  was  finally  in  possession  of.the  last  male  representative  of  that  lloval 
House,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  who  preserved  it  for  many  years  in  his  private 
Chapel,  among  the  moat  preciona  relica,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to 
Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley.  together  with  a  TalDaUe  Fhitareh,  and  a  |codez  with 
panted  (illmninated)  letters,  and  a  gold  coin  struck  in  Scotland  in  the  rei^n  of 
Qoeen  Mary ;  and  it  was  especially  consecrated  by  Pope  Pins  VII.  in  his 
Palace  on  the  Quirinal,  April  29th,'  1818. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippiisley  during  a  former  residence  at  Rome,  had  been  very  intimate 
with  the  Cardinal  of  York,  and  waa  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  him,  when 
be  with  fhe  other  Cardmab  emigrated  to  Venice  in  1798,  a  pension  of  £4,000 
a  year  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwirds  George  the  Fomth) ;  bat  for 
which,  the  fugitive  Cardinal,  all  whose  revenues  were  seized  by  the  French, 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  distress.  Tlie  (^ardinal  desired  to 
requite  this  ser\'ice  by  the  bequest  of  what  he  consideied  ?o  viJuahle. 

According  to  a  note  on  the  plate,  the  Veil  is  eiglity-nine  inches  long, 
(English)  and  forty-three  broad,  so  that  it  aeems  to  have  been  rather  a  kind 
of  shawl  or  scarf  than  a  Vefl.  If  we  remember  rightly,  MelviUe  in  his 
Memoirs,  which  Schiller  had  read,  speaks  of  a  handkerchief  belonging  to 
the  Queen,  which  she  gave  away  before  her  death,  and  Schiller  founds  upon 
this  anecdote  the  well-known  words  of  the  farewell  scene,  addressed  to 
Hannah  Kennedy. 

Accept  this  handkerchief !  with  my  own  hand 
For  theu  I've  work'd  it  in  my  hours  of  sailiicM 
And  interwoven  with  my  scaldine  tears : 
With  this  tbottl't  bind  my  eyes.*'^ 

Sir  John  S.  Hippisley  descends  from  John  Ilippislev.  Ksfj.  of  "R  attan, 
Recorder  of  Bristol  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Yl.,  of  a  ilillereut  family,  we 
apprehend,  from  that  of  Camley,  from  which  spring  the  Hippisleys  of  Stone- 
Easton,  oo.  Somerset,  the  Hippisleys  of  Lamborae,  Berks,  and  the  Hippis* 
leys  of  Stanton,  Wilts.  RosaaT  Hippislby  TaBNCHAao,  Esq.,  the  late 
representative  of  the  Stanton  branch,  married  twice :  by  his  first  wife  he 
had  a  son,  who  d.  s.  p.  and  a  dau. :  Ellen  m.  1st  to  John  Ashfordby,  Esq., 
and  2nd]y  to  John  Long,  Esq.  of  Preshaw  :  and  by  his  second,  he  left  a 
son,  Gustavus  Mathias  Hippisley,  Esq.,  who  m.  Ellen,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Knight  of  Glin,  and  died  in  1881,  lea^mg  issne,  1st,  Gustavus 
Aleunder  Sutler  Hippisley;  2nd.  Robert  Fitzgerald  Hippisley,  Lieut  R.N. 
d.  nnm. ;  3rd,  Charles  James  Hippisley,  Lieut.  R.N. ;  4th,  Augustus  John 
Hippisley ;  1st,  Ellen  GeorgiBna  |  and  2nd,  Jane  AiigQsta,ni.  to  W  J.  Richard- 
son, Esq. 
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THE  OPERA. 

JsMNV  LiND  oontinaes  her  career  of  uDparaUeled  sncoeas  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  of  course  the  house  is  still  crowded  night  after  night  to  sufib* 

cation  ;  tliu'^,  too,  \re  think  it  would  be,  were  the  enchantress  to  remain  for 
months  iuul  niouths  to  conic.  So  powerful  has  been  the  attraction  that  no 
other  place  of  dramatic  entertainment  in  London  has  been  able  to  make  way 
except  the  French  Theatre,  which  the  genius  of  Rachel  has  now  rendered 
great  in  pablicfaToor.  This  proves  how  troe  it  is  that  talent — real,  indispn- 
table>  surpassing  talent,  of  whatever  character  or  clime,  is  sure  to  reign  tri- 
umphant over  the  mind  of  this  mighty  metropolis.  We  shall  speak  further 
of  Hachel  immediately  ;  we  now  return  to  .Icimy  Lind.  Her  newest  and 
latest  wonder  has  been  he  r  pe  rformance  in  X'crdi's  opera  composetl  expressly 
for  her  Majesty's  Tlieatre,  entitled  "  I  Masnadieri."  This  lyric  production 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  on  flie  evening  of  Thursday  t]ie  32nd 
July,  and  met  with  complete  success.  Verdi  himself  conducted  the  ordies- 
tra,  and  his  presence  was  haUed  with  rapturous  applause. 

"  I  Masnadieri,"  as  its  title  infers,  is  a  bri^nd  story,  and  is  founded  on 
the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  the  plot  of  which,  the  Italian  libretto  closely  and 
cleverly  follows.    The  cast  of  the  principal  characters  is  this  : 


Carlo  Moor  Gardoni. 

Francesco  Moor  Cdetti. 

Massimiliano  Moor.  Lablache. 

Moser  Bouche. 

Anninio  CorelU. 

Amalia  Jenny  Lind, 


The  Times  has  given  eo  remarkably  clear  and  curiously  elaborate  an  ac- 
count of  the  course  of  the  mcidents  and  music  in  *'  I  Bfasnadieri'  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  extract  it  here. 

*  "  The  opera"  says  the  critic  of  the  Times  commences  with  an  instru- 
mental prelude  in  which  there  is  a  violoncello  solo.  The  curtain  rises  and 
discovers  Carlo  in  a  tavern  on  the  confines  of  Saxony.  He  is  reading  Plu- 
tarch, and  expresses  his  disgust  at  tlie  degeneracy'  of  his  own  age,  in  a  re- 
citative imitated  from  the  same  situation  in  SchUler.  At  this  time  he  has 
written  home  for  his  fitther's  forgiveness,  and  expresses  in  a  tender  e«vatina 
("  Oh  mio  Castel  Fatemo*')  accompanied  by  the  wind  instruments,  the  joy 
he  anticipates  from  revisiting  the  place  of  his  bhrth.  The  troop  of  his  com* 
rades  enter  with  a  letter,  which  contains  a  refus.d  of  the  pardon.  On  be- 
holding Carlo's  despair,  thcv  agiee  to  form  a  troop  of  ro])l)crs  and  elect  him 
for  their  leader.  The  scene  terminates  with  Carlo's  caballetta,  in  which  he 
vents  his  rage  and  despair,  and  is  joined  by  the  chorus.  We  are  now  re- 
moved to  the  castle  of  the  Moor  family,  and  find  Francesco,  the  younger 
son,  expressing  his  impatience  at  his  Other's  long  life  now  he  has  got  rid  of 
his  elder  brother.  He  sings  an  aria  with  violoncello  accompaniments,  fol- 
lowed by  a  spirited  cabalttta,  after  he  has  plotted  with  Arminio  (Italian  for 
"  Herman,")  that  the  latter  shall  disguise  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  make 
a  false  statement  of  Carlo's  death.  The  chamber  of  the  old  Count  Massi- 
miliano Moor  is  then  discovered.  He  is  sleepiug,  and  his  niece  Amaha,  the 
betrothed  of  Carlo,  is  watdiing.  After  a  prelude  of  flute,  oboe,  and  dari- 
onet  and  a  recitative  accompamed  by  these  instruments,  comes  a  light  cava* 
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tina  by  Anialia,  "  Lo  aguardo  avea,"  the  words  of  wliich  are  taken  from 
Schiller's  Schon  ure  Engel.  This  is  followed  by  u  duet  between  Amalia  and 
the  older  Moor ;  and  the  act  terminates  with  a  quartet,  consequent  upon  the 
entrance  of  Frenoesco  and  Anninio  with  the  news  of  Carlo's  death.  Tlie  parts 
taken  by  the  several  personages  indicate  their  various  characters  ;  and  the 
orchestral  accompanimenta  are  so  distributed  as  to  illustrate  the  different 
pasfions.  The  act  drops  upon  the  aj)parent  death  of  the  count,  wlio  is  over- 
come with  grief  at  the  melaucholy  news.  These  incidents  in  the  castle  be- 
long to  Schiller's  act. 

*'  The  opening  portion  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera  is  taken  from  Schil- 
ler's third,  with  considerahle  alteration.  The  first  scene  represents  an  en- 
dosore  near  the  castle  chapel,  where  Amalia  approaches  the  tomb  of  old 
Moor.  A  chorus  behind  the  door  ilKIicutc^  the  joy  of  Francesco  on  suc- 
ceeding to  his  father's  estate,  while  Amalia,  on  tlie  stage  sinpf  an  aria,  the 
adagio  of  which  is  accompanied  by  the  harp  solo,  and  is  followed  hy  a  bril- 
liant cabaktta,  introduced  bv  the  news,  brought  by  Armiuio,  that  Carlo  btill 
lives.  Then  comes  the  o£«r  of  love  hy  Francesco,  and  his  rejection  of 
Amelia,  which  forms  the  sabject  of  a  duct.  A  scene  in  the  forest  follows. 
It  open?  with  the  incidents  connected  \vith  the  rescue  of  Rolla,  one  of  the 
band,  and  the  destruction  of  Prague,  all  this  part  of  the  action  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  chorus.  A  romanza,  by  Carlo,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
melancholy  conditiou,  comes  in  rehef  after  tlie  general  excitement,  and  the 
act  tenninates  with  a  tirtUa,  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  sorronnded  the  band.  Severtd  incidents  of  the  original  play  are  here 
packed  closely  together. 

"  The  third  act  likewise  falls  into  two  portions.  First,  we  have  the  inter- 
view between  Carlo  and  Amalia  in  the  forc^^t  adjoining  the  castle,  which 
gives  occasion  for  a  duet.  Tlien  we  have  the  interior  of  the  forest,  with  a 
robber  chorus,  founded  on  the  celebrated  i>tehlen,  niarden,  which  once  set  all 
the  German  students  into  a  blaze  of  fanaticism.  The  act  ends  with  the 
rescue  by  the  robbers  of  the  old  Moor,  who,  though  supposed  dead,  is  still 
living,  having  been  imprisoned  and  concealed  by  Francesco.  In  the  finale, 
the  robbers  swear  that  they  will  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  chiefs  father. 
The  theine  is  proposed  by  Carlo,  and  every  phrase  is  repeated  bv  the  chorus. 
This  subject,  which  is  tirst  in  the  minor,  goes  with  a  crescendo  into  the 
major,  accompanied  by  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra. 

"  liie  fourth  act  opens  with  the  terror  of  the  conscience-stricken  fVan- 
cesco  after  his  horriUe  dream.  lie  has  a  descriptive  aria,  and  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  pastor  comes  a  duet,  in  which  the  reverend  man  utters  his 
pious  menaces,  and  Francesco  prays,  while  the  voices  of  the  robbers  who 
are  attacking  the  ca.stle  arc  lieard  behind  the  .scenes.  Tlie  pastor  is  in  uni- 
son with  the  trombones,  and  Francesco  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  on  the 
violins,  while  the  robbers  are  sustained  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  orchestra. 
A  duet  between  Carlo  and  his  fother,  and  a  trio,  in  which  the  robbers  join, 
and  in  which  Amalia  dies  by  the  hand  of  Carlo,  terminates  the  opera." 

All  the  suigers  engaged  exerted  themselves  with  creditable  energy  and 
evident  effect,  but,  a.s  might  be  expected,  Jenny  Lind  was  the  soul  of  this 
opera.  The  production  has  many  inherent  merits,  but  her  unsurpassable 
voice  at  once  achieved  its  prosperity. 

Taglioni  is  now  at  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre,  and  stiU  mamtains  her  pre- 
eminence as  the  divinity  of  dancing.  The  management  appears  detemuoed 
to  terminate,  as  spiritedly  as  it  has  carried  on,  this  magnificent  season. 
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'iU£  I'UENCil  lilEAlKK. 
Rachel. 

Mr.LR.  Rachel,  the  greatest  of  living  tragedians,  lias,  as  usnnl  with  her, 
converted  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  previously  tiie  arena  of  vaudeville  aud 
mdodnuna,  into  a  temple  of  the  ftrict  and  itatdy  daiaic  drama.  The 
works  of  Coraeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  their  modem  imitators  (a  aahject 
we  discuaaed  in  hoA  month's  Patrician),  now  heoome  as  ^miliar  with  the 
public,  as  tho^e  of  rtir  own  imnmrtal  Shakespeare.  How  admirably  are 
those  cias-ic  plays  of  1" Vance  represented  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  !  The 
faults  they  undeniably  possess  sink  unnoticed  before  the  surpassing  genius 
of  Rachel.  Length  of  speechifying,  pomposity  of  diction,  and  want 
of  action  are  no  longer  perceived,  for,  the  enchantress  has  infased  her 
spirit  into  the  poetry ;  she  may  he  compared  to  the  sun  bursting,  in  its 
^ory  upon  the  glassy  expanse  of  some  large  and  lordly  lake  :  the  aspect, 
though  ^rand,  was  chill  and  inanimate  before  :  it  is  now  on  fire,  dazzling 
and  sparkling  in  its  brilliancy.  Mile.  Rachel  has  appeared  in  Les  Horaces, 
PhtUre,  Marie  Stuart,  Andromuque,  Viryinit,  and  Tancrtde.  The  style  aud 
excellence  of  her  acting  as  the  heroine  in  the  four  first  of  these  trsgedies 
is  now  weQ  known :  in  the  last,  that  of  Thncr^dlp  Uy  Voltaire,  her  per- 
formance is  a  novelty.  This  powerfully  written  plsy,  to  which  the  cde- 
bruted  o^^era  of  "  Tancrcdi"  owes  itj*  libretto,  is  one  of  the  chef-d'cpuvre.^ 
of  its  author  :  it  is  replete  with  beautiful  verse,  and  is  thorouG^hly  chival- 
rous in  sentiment  and  story.  Of  Tancrt^de,  M.  Schlegel,  no  friend  to 
Voltaire  and  the  classic  drama,  speaks  thus  in  his  celebrated  lectures  : 

"  Since  the  Cid  no  iVtnch  tragedy  had  appeared,  of  which  the  plot  was 
fbonded  on  such  pore  motives  of  honour  and  lore  without  any  ignoble  in- 
termixtures, and  so  completely  consecnited  to  the  exhibition  of  chivalrous 
sentiments,  as  Tancrcde.  Amenaide,  though  honour  and  life  are  at  stake, 
disdains  to  oxcul[)ate  herself  by  a  declaration  which  would  endanger  her 
lover  ;  and  Tuncred,  though  justified  in  esteeming  her  faithless,  defends  her 
in  single  comhat,  and  seeks  in  despair  the  death  «  a  hero,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate error  clears  up.  So  ffo*  the  piece  is  irreproachable,  and  deserving  of 
the  greatest  praise.  But  it  is  weakened  hy  other  imperfections.  It  is  of 
great  detriment  to  its  perspicuity,  that  we  cannot  at  the  very  first  hear  the 
letter  without  superscription,  which  occasions  all  the  embarrassment,  and 
that  it  is  not  sent  off  before  our  eyes.  The  political  disquisitions  in  tlie  first 
act  are  tedious  ;  Tancrede  appears  in  the  third  act  for  the  first  time,  aud  he 
is  impatiently  expected  to  give  animation  to  the  scene.  The  forioos  impre- 
cations of  Amenaide  at  the  condusion  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  deep 
hut  soft  <  ion  with  which  we  are  overpowered  by  the  re-union  of  two 
lovers,  who  have  mistaken  each  other,  in  the  moment  oi  their  separation  by 
death." 

The  imperfections  M.  Schleiiel  speaks  of  appeared  not  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  St.  James's  Theatre ;  had  he  listened  to  Rachel,  he  would  no 
longer  have  complained  of  the  imprecating  language  at  the  condusion.  The 
impassioned  doquence  of  Radid  gave  to  the  passage  exquisite  eftct.  Her 

exclamation  "  Tancrede,  cher  Tancrdde*'  as  she  threw  herself  on  the  body 

of  the  beloved  and  expiring  knight  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  bv  those  who 
heard  it.  1 1 er  acting  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  wasadmindjlc  ;  .Amenaide 
is  by  her  personified  to  the  life — the  high  bom  damsel  of  au  a^c  of  chivalry. 
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haughty  and  ardent,  yet  p:entle  and  benevolent,  unhendiug  in  hor  nuliuiis  o  f 
honour,  and  boundless  in  lier  affection.  At  the  begiiuiin^  of  the  play  where 
ocean  the  following  speech,  the  tone  of  Badiel  is  replete  with  force  and 
dignity : 

Ah !  combats  ces  terreurs, 
Et  ne  m'en  donne  point.    Souvicns-tnl  (jue  ma 
Nous  unit  I'un  et  l  autre     ses  dcrnicis  momens. 
Que  Tancr<ide  est     moi  ;  ({u'ciucune  loi  contrairc 
Ne  peut  hen  sur  nos  voiux,  et  sur  uus  seutiuiens. 
H^as !  nous  regrettionB  cette  Ue  si  foneste, 
Dans  le  sien  de  la  gloire  et  des  murs  dea  C^aara; 
Vers  cea  champs  trop  aimea  qu^anjoiirdlroi  je  diteate ; 
Nous  toumions  tristement  nos  avides  regards. 
J'^tais  Join  de  pcnser  que  le  sort  qui  m'obs^de 
Me  garddt  pour  6poux  I'oppresseur  de  Tancrdde ; 
£t  que  j'aurais  poor  dot  I'ex^crable  present 
Dea  hiena  qa'on  nmaaenr  enMre  h  mon  amant. 
II  faut  rinatroire  an  moiaa  d*iine  teUe  ihjuatice, 
Qu'il  apprenne  de  moi  sa  perte  et  mon  supj^ioe, 
Qu'il  hAte  son  retour  et  defende  ses  droit*. 
Pour  venger  un  heros  jc  fais  ce  que  je  dois. 
Ah  I  si  je  le  pouvais,  j'en  ferais  davantage. 
J'aime,  je  craina  un  p^re,  et  respecte  son  6^  ; 
Maia  je  Toadraia  anner  noa  peuplea  aoulem 
Contre  cet  Orbasson  qui  nous  a  captives. 
D'un  brave  chevalier  sa  conduite  est  indigne. 
Int^ressd,  cruel,  il  prttend  h  I'honneur  ! 
II  croit  d'un  peuple  libre  etre  le  protecteur  ! 
11  ordoime  ma  honte,  et  mon  pere  la  sigue  ! 
£t  je  doia  la  anhir,  et  je  doia  me  livrer 
An  mattre  impferienz  qm  pente  mlioaorei ! 
Helas !  dans  Syracuse  on  hait  la  tyrannie. 
Mais  la  plus  execrable,  et  la  plus  iinpunie, 
Est  celle  qui  commandc  et  la  haine  et  I'amour, 
Et  qui  veut  nous  forcer  de  changer  en  un  jour. 
Le  sorte  ci\  est  jet^. 

When  she  hears  that  Tancred,  who  has  just  slain  in  single  combat  her  op- 
pressor,  nevertheless  listens  to  the  accusaUons  against  her«  her  burst  of  iik- 
dignation  is  truly  ptarthng  : 

.  AMSNAIDB. 

Lni,  me  crcNre  ooapable ! 

PAMIR. 

Ah!  a'U  peut a'abnaer, 

Kxenaaa  on  amant. 

AMBNAIDB. 

Rien  ne  peut  I'excuser. . . . 
Qoand  rtmivera  entier  m'aoeaaerait  d'un  crime 
Snr  aon  jugement  aenl  un  grand  homme  appuye, 
A  Vwakven  Mvat  oppose  son  estime. 
U  anra  done  pour  moi  combattu  par  piti6 ! 
Cet  opprobre  est  afFreux,  et  j'en  suis  accabl6e. 
Hclas  !  rooorant  pour  lui,  je  mourais  consolce ; 
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Et  c*efk  hii  qui  in*outrage  et  m'oae  soop^onoer ! 
C'en  eit  fiut ;  je  ne  tcqz  jamaw  liu  pardonner. 
Set  bienbiU  tont  toujoort  prfaw  k  ma  pena^, 

lla  resteront  gravis  dans  moo  ame  offensee  ; 

Mais  s'il  a  yni  me  croire  indigne  de  sa  foi, 

CcHt  lui  qui  pour  jamais  est  indie^e  de  inoi. 

Ah  !  de  tou9  mes  a(6froDt8  c'est  le  plus  grand  peat-6tre. 
But  TiMierad  m  brought  woiaided  to  her  picaenoe,  and  in  an  instant  her 
anger  ia  forgotten.   Radhel  with  heart  mding  doqoenoe,  poors  ^  forth  her 
whole  affection*  and  agooy :  the  Yery  aoal  of  a  fond  and  deapairing  woman 
ia  in  her  voice : 

Tancrt^de,  <  her  amant,  trop  cruel  et  troj)  tendre. 

Dans  no8  dernier^  instans,  h^las  !  poux-tu  m'entendre, 

Tes  yeux  appesantis,  peuvent-ik  me  revoir  ? 

H^hia !  reoonnaia-moi,  ooonaia  non  dcaeapoir. 

Dana  le  mdme  tombeau  touAne  an  moina  ton  ipovoB, 

C'eit-Bi  le  aeul  honneur  dont  mon  ame  atl  jaloQie. 

Ce  nom  sacrd  m'est  dA.  tu  me  ravais  promis  ; 

Ne  sois  point  plus  cruel  (|ue  tous  nos  euoemis. 

HoDore  d  un  regard  ton  epouse  fidele. . .  • 

(il  la  regarde). 
C'eat  done  Ih  le  denier  que  tu  jcttea  anr  elk !. . . . 

De  ton  ccBor  gteftreoz  son  coeor  ett-Q  haj  ? 

Fenz-tn  me  aonp^onncr  ? 

M.  de  Voltaire  nearly  ninety  years  ago  produced  the  tragedy  of  Tancr^de 
with  the  approval  of  a  court  and  the  applause  of  a  people  who  would  tole- 
rate nought  hot  the  daaaic  drama.  Utde  oonld  he  have  dreamt  that,  in 
another  age,  in  a  fore^  land — ihe  very  territory  oC  Shakespeare,  the  same 
play  would  fill  a  theatre  to  suffocation,  a  monardl  and  h«r  noblesse  forming 
a  portion  of  tlie  audience.  Such  a  result  is  owing  to  that  high  order  of 
genius,  the  attribute  of  MUe.  Rachel,  which  overcomes  all  pr^udioe  of  time 
or  country. 

Since  her  performance  in  T^ncr^de,  MUe.  Rachel  has  agreeably  aurprised 
the  public  by  appearing  in  eomedy ;  her  snocesfl  baa  been  equally  striking. 
She  played  Celemene  in  the  famous  Misantlirope  of  Molidre,  a  master- piece 
of  wit  and  satire,  from  which  Sheridan  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  hia  School 
for  Scandal.  Indeed,  Lady  Teaale  haa,  in  aome  pointa,  a  strong raaemblanoe 
to  the  coquette  Celemene. 

In  conclusion  we  would  observe  that  Mile.  Rachel  has  been  very  ably 
supported  by  the  other  peifofinenof  the  St  Jamea*a  Theatre.  Raphael 
Fdiz,  Marina,  and  Mile.  Rabat  are  artiata  folly  capable  ai  appreciating, 
and  expresaing  the  fine  verae  of  the  great  poeta  of  FVanoe. 

Among  the  English  theatres  now  open,  the  Haymarket,  the  Princess's, 
and  the  Adelphi,  of  course  take  the  lead.  Mrs.  Nisbett  at  the  Hayraarket, 
and  Madame  Vestris  and  Mathews  at  the  Princess's  are  as  excellent  as  ever. 
The  new  drama  of  "  Title  Deeds"  at  the  Adelphi  is  emioently  successful, 
and,  in  truth,  fully  deaerrea  to  beaob 
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TbB  BmTIM  iNtTfTUTION,  pALL  MaLL. 

Toe  collection  of  ancient  musters  contributed  to  this  admirable  insti- 
tution, for  18  l7,  is  now  o|)en,  and  the  display  proves  as  interesting,  and 
attractive  as  ever.  It  comprises  sacred  pictures,  historical  portraits,  and 
landscapes,  many  of  which  are  already  known  to  fame  throughout  the 
world,  and  may  be  looked  on  with  delight,  again  and  again,  for  ever. 
Rembrandt,  Rnbens,  Vandyke,  Claude,  Cuyp,  Vandar-Heyden,  Reynolds 
and  Lawrence  are  here  in  all  their  glory.  Such  paintingt  need  no  com- 
ment or  description :  they  must  be  viewed. 

Historical  Prizk  I'MNxiNOfi,  Chinese  Exhibition  Room,  Hyde  Park 
Corner^   Ten  Baptism  of  Cnaisr. 

Two  years  ago  a  public  offer  was  made  in  the  following  terms  : — Osk 
THouKAND  Pounds  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Artist  who  shall  produce  the 
best  Oil  Paintinq  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  immersion  in  the  river 
Jorvlan,  to  illnstrate  the  statements  made  by  the  Evangelists : 

Mattiikw  iii.  13 — 17. 

"Then  eoraeth  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptised 
of  him." 

**  But  John  forbad  Mm,  saying,  1  have  need  to  be  baptised  of  thee,  and 
cmnest  thon  to  me  >** 

'*  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  bim,  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now :  for 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.    Then  he  suffered  liim." 

"And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptised  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water ;  and  lo  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  ami  lightning  upon  him:" 

''And  lo  a  voice  from  benign,  saying.  This  Is  my  beloved  Son,  In  whom 
I  am  well  |ileased.'* 

Mabk  I.  9—11. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  Jesus  came  from Kazaretb  of 
Galilee,  and  was  baptised  of  John  In  Jordan." 

"And  straightway  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heaveoy 

opened,  and  the  Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  him 

'*  And  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

LvKM  ill.  91  and  S9. 

"  Now  when  all  the  people  were  baptized,  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus 

also  being  baptized,  and  praying,  the  heaven  was  opened," 

*' And  the  Holy  Giiost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon 
him,  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven  which  said.  Thou  art  my  belc 
Son  ;  in  ihee  I  am  well  pleaded.'* 

o  2 
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And  tlic  fdllowiog  lines  from  the  1st  Book  of  Miltoa*8  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained  ** 

 «« I  saw 

The  Prophet  do  him  reverence,  on  him  ristng 

Out  of  the  water,  heaven  above  the  clouds 

Unfold  her  crystal  door,  &c. — Lines  79 — 85. 
Again*  Line  288 

——''As  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream." 
**  It  is  required  that  the  size  of  the  work  shall  be  not  less  than  19  feel 
by  19,  nor  greater  than  15  feet  by  19,  and  the  two  principal  Bgures  shall 
be  at  least  as  large  as  life;  two  years  to  be  allowed  for  the  completion 
and  ^ending  in  of  the  pictures.  The  competitjon  to  be  open  to  artists 
of  all  nations,  and  the  £10O0  to  be  paid  to  the  successful  Competitor, 
before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition." 

In  consequence  of  this  announcement,  several  paintings  were  for- 
warded to  the  Picture  Gallery,  (formerly  the  Chinese  Exhibition  Room) 
1 1  ydc  Park  Comer,  which  was  fitted  up  at  great  expense  for  the  receptkm 

of  tliem. 

This  exhibition  which  is  now  closed,  was  visited  by  Prince  Albert,  the 
nobility,  and  numbers  of  the  public. 

We  now  refer  to  *it,  wishing  to  call  attention  to  the  painting 
which  has  actually  won  the  prize.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  satisfaction  at  a  custom  which  has  recently 
»;|)rnnu;  u|),  and  which  has  been  most  creditably  fostered  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  we  mean  the  plan  of  offering  prizes  of  larcre  value  to  the  com- 
petition of  artists.  Little  can  people  imagine  the  immense  good  that  is 
done  by  this.  Ileal  talent  is  often  modest  and  reUring  to  its  own  depres- 
sion and  ruin.  Unless  some  public  encouragement  be  given — some  im- 
petus  employed,  it  may  never  come  forward.  The  mind  that  might 
conceive,  an  I  the  hand  that  might  perform  a  master  piece,  how  fre- 
quently,alasi  forwant  of  a  field  to  dare  i>i, linger  and  perish  in  obscurity. 
The  simple  means  of  olTcring  prizes  will  put  an  end  to  this  evil  at  once. 
Honour  to  the  spirited  individuals  who  combine  to  do  so  !  Through 
their  aid,  genius  is  unbound,  and  like  the  freed  eagle,  straightways  soars 
into  those  lofty  regions,  the  home  of  its  aspirations. 

The  present  instance  exemplifies  what  we  say.  Many  inferior  p^nt- 
ings  of  course  came  to  this  exhibition  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  but  the  one 
that  achieved  the  pren)ium  is  a  magnificent  production.  It  i^  the  Avork 
of  Mr.  John  Wood.  This  gentleman  had  already  been  succc^slul  in 
having  a  picture  of  his  chosen  as  the  altar  piece  at  Bermundsey  Church 
—the  beautiful  painting  of  '*  the  Ascension  '*  now  there— and,  no  doubl« 
encouraged  by  that,  he  put  his  whole  soul  in  the  present  struggle,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  done  a  work  of  surpassing  ex- 
celletKe.  The  boldness  of  design,  ihe  depth  and  richness  of  tone  and 
colour,  the  correctness  of  drawing  both  in  the  landscape  and  the  figures, 
and  the  majestic  aspect  of  the  whole,  mark  Mr.  Wood's  Baptism  of 
Christ  as  emanating  from  a  brain  profoundly  impressed  with  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  mightiest  sthool— 
the  immortal  painters  of  Italy.  Much  of  the  manner  and  the  mud  of 
Raphael  Urban>  and  Sebastian  del  Piombo  hang  abom  this  picture  of 
the  'Baptism. 
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To  convey  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  composition,  and  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Wood's  labours,  we  give  thefoUowing  detailed  description 
of  his  painting. 

The  poiDt  of  time  chosen  in  his  representation  of  Christ's  Baptism  is 
immediately  after  John  has  suffered  Jesus  to  be  immersed  by  him,  just 
as  he  is  uttering  the  words  of  administration.  The  Saviour  of  mankind 
is  represented  in  an  attitude  most  favourable  for  the  ceremony,  and  most 
according:  with  the  practice  said  by  travellers  to  be  still  observed  at 
baptismal  rites  by  Oriental  Christians.  On  the  right  of  St.  John,  im- 
mediately behind  the  Saviour,  are  groups  representing  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  Nicodemus,  Peter  and  Andrew  j  and  the  more  youthful  figure 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  On  the  left  of  St.  John  are  St.  Luke,  St. 
James  the  minor,  St.  Simeon,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jude  and 
Judas.  In  the  foreground  are  figures  of  persons  who  have  just  been 
baptized,  or  who  are  preparing  to  be  so ;  and  in  the  background  is  seen 
a  crowd  of  spectators. 

This  paintinu;  by  Mr.  Wood  is,  or  at  least  was  recently  to  be  seen  at  his 
residence  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
iu  ultimate  public  destination— ^e  adornment  of  a  metropolitan  church, 
— may  be  effected  as  speedily  as  passible. 
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Story  op  thk  Battlk  of  WatbaIiOO.    By  the  Rkv.  G.  R.  Glbio,  M.A. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street^  1847* 

It  wm  b  liappy  idea  of  this  well  known  aad  aUe  writer,  to  throw  into 
one  nnall  ▼olmne  the  actual  evente  of  the  hattle  of  Waterloo,  to  as 
to  form  a  tale  apart  from  the  rest  of  history.   In  theordinarf  perusal  of 

the  annals  of  the  time,  the  reader  becomes  generally  confused,  and 
fatigued  before  lie  encounters  the  actual  details — necessarily  somewhat 
lengthy — of  the  tight  at  Waterloo  ;  nor  can  a  person  easily  himself 
detach  that  portion  of  the  political  narrative  which  relates  tu  the  battle 
alone.  Heie,  howerer,  the  dUBcnlty  is  admirably  removed,  for,  in  one 
small  Tolume,  almost  at  one  view,  we  have  the  whole  memorable  event 
with  every  circumstance  attached  to  it  laid  plainly  before  ns.  What 
really  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book  is  the  amazin*:  clearness  and  simpli- 
rity  of  its  style  :  a  mere  child  might  comprehend  it.  This  is  a  boon  of 
no  small  worth  to  civilians,  when  they  would  read  about  military  mat- 
ters, for,  in  general  this  portion  of  history,  if  at  all  elaborate,  becomes 
unintelligible  to  any  but  the  soldier.  Mr.  Gleig  has  indeed  made  a 
simple  story  of  that  legend  of  victory,  which  must  ring  in  the  ears,  and 
warm  the  blood  of  generation  after  generation,  untu  England  h  no 
more. 

'J'his  account  of  the  battle  is  so  well  knit  together  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  separate  any  portion  of  it.  The  following  extract  may 
however  be  read  with  interest  as  describing,  more  minutely  than  usual, 
Napoleon's  last  day  at  Blba,  prior  to  his  alighting  again,  with  the  pride 
and  rapidity  of  his  own  eagle,  upon  the  land  of  France. 

"  Uis  favourite  tuster  Pauline,  bringing  other  lathes  in  her  train,  paid  him  a  ^isit. 
Tliere  was  mndi  hospital'ty,  with  great  apparent  poUtniess,  at  m  palace  ;  and 
much  talk  iras  held  concerning  the  improvements  which  he  meditated  both  in 
the  form  and  size  of  his  own  residence  and  in  the  hHrbour  and  town.  His 
guards  also  he  frequently  reviewed,  and  Kecmed  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
WB  ezereise  as  if  he  bad  Been  passing  a  whole  army  before  him.  So  passed  Uie 
beginnino;  of  Febniary,  1815,  and  on  the  26th  a  grand  entertainment  wasg^ven 
at  the  palace.  Sir  Ned  Campbell,  the  English  resident  in  Elba,  was  not  there,  for 
be  had  gone  in  the  only  cruiser  that  obsen'ed  the  coast  to  Leghorn ;  but  the 
lepreaeiitatives  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  nreeent,  and  marked  attention  was 
fMudto  them.  Napoleon  walked  through  the  several  halls,  saluting  his  guests; 
and  then,  Icaviii}?  the  ladies  to  do  the  rest,  went  about  his  own  business.  His 
guards,  to  the  number  of  1 100,  had  been  directed  to  parade  near  the  quay  at 
mree  in  the  afternoon,  llicy  stood  under  anns  till  half-past  four,  when  Napoleon 
joined  them ;  and  he  and  they  were  all  on  board  of  ship  by  seven  o'clock  in  the 
same  evening.  For  this  facility  likewise  of  troubling  Europe,  the  Allies  had  left 
hira,  that  he  had  retained  at  his  diiiposal,  a  flotilla  more  than  sufficient  to  tran8|K>rt 
his  troops  to  the  Coutinent  whenever  the  desire  of  doing  so  should  become  strong 
with  him. 

How  he  bore  himself  during  that  brief  voyage — eommnTKlin;:^  the  respect  of  his 
followers  by  the  calmness  and  self-i>o&session  of  his  manner— is  a  matter  of 
history.  He  felt  from  the  mouieut  that  his  foot  pressed  the  deck  that  the  "  die 
was  cast;"  and  when,  on  baffling  winds  arising,  and  the  little  fleet  making  imper- 
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feet  w  ay,  it  was  proposed  to  put  back  to  Porto  Ferrajo  and  await  a  more  favoundile 
opportunity,  he  scouted  the  idea—"  Officers  aud  Hohliers  of  my  Guard/'  he  saitl, 
"we  are  going  to  Ftance;"  and  the  «hout  of  enthusiMm  with  which  the 
nmoaiMSeiDent  was  greeted,  tohl  how  well  lie  understood  bin  follower".  Thoy 
went  to  France.  They  saw  a  French  frigate  at  a  distance,  but  it  neared  them 
not,  aud  they  pusijied.  Napoleon  himself  answered  the  hail  from  the  French  brig, 
inhkk  tougbt  to  be  informed  how  it  fared  with  the  exile  of  Elbe ;  end  finelly  he 
end  all  his  people  made  good  their  lauding  on  the  beach  of  the  gulf  of  St  Juan» 
just  us  the  topmasts  of  tlie  vessels  from  which  they  had  descendeil  were  described 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  a  British  sloop  of- war.  So  close  was  the  run  of  tliia 
edreordinery  men's  fortune  et  the  oommeoeement  of  the  leet  net  in  hU  pablm 
life,  and  so  resolute  the  ipmt  whieh  uiged  him  to  enter  upon  it»Mid  to  go  through 
with  it  •ucceaafully. 

Of  the  actual  details  of  the  engagement,  the  following  portion  hae  in 
its  terrible  truth  quite  the  vivid  colouring,  and  intense  attraction  of 
a  romance. 

"  It  wiU  be  necessary  for  a  moment  to  look  beck  to  the  proceedingt  of  the 

Prussians,  whom  we  left  briu;jing  their  troops  into  action  as  ra])idly  as  they  could, 
and  though  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  Planchenoit.  re  forming 
their  masses  and  preparing  again  to  push  them  on  the  village.    It  was  not  exclu- 
Mvely  in  this  direction,  m>wever,  that  Bliicher  strove  to  bring  sup|)ort  to  his 
allies.    AloQg.the  Wavre  road  his  cavalry  was  advancing,  and  gradually  falling  in 
on  the  loft  rear  of  Best's  brigade,  while  lower  down,  througu  Smohain  ana  La 
llaye,  other  troous,  some  of  them  iufautry,  showed  themselves.    These  mat*  - 
riany  strenglihenea  the  extreme  left  of  the  English  line,  and  bemg  comparatively 
fresh,  soon  entered  into  the  battle.    In  particular  the  I*rus«ian  artillery  proved  of 
essontini  service,  for  the  Hanoverian  batteries  in  this  direction  had  expend 'd  their 
ammuDttion.  and,  as  the  infantry  and  cavalry  came  up,  they  descended  into  the 
iKvine,  and  prepared  to  move  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  Kne.   Thus,  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  Fuglish  had  repell^  the  final  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
when  D'Erlon's  and  Rcilie's  corps  were  both  completely  disorganized,  when  the 
French  cavalry,  mowed  down  by  the  tire  of  infantry  and  caonua,  were  powerless 
to  renst  the  rush  idudu  Lord  Uxbridge  was  about  to  make  upon  them,  tile  gallaut 
Prussians  came  into  plav,  and  a  defeat,  already  achieved,  was  converted  into  anni* 
hilation  :  for  all  means  of  rallying  even  a  rear  gnard  ceased.    At  the  same  time 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  to  the  honour  of  the  French,  that  on  the  extreme  right 
they  still  presented  a  firm  and  well-arranged  front.    Lohau's  corps  was  unbroken, 
and  though  over-matched,  it  faced  Biilow  stoutly.    In  PlamdMsnoit,  likewise,  the 
Young  Ciuard  maintained  themselves  in  spite  of  Pirch's  repeated  and  desperate 
efforts  to  dislodge  them  :  inilee<i.  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  was  very 
alow,  for  the  gallant  assailants  purchased  every  foot  of  ground  at  au  expense  of 
life  which  was  fearful.    StilU  tne  knowledge  that  he  was  assailed  on  the  flank  and 
well  nigh  in  the  rt»nr  could  not  fail  of  extinguishing  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon 
whatever  ray  of  hope  might  have  yet  lingered  there.    He  cast  a  hurried  glance 
over  the  held  of  battle.    He  saw  his  Guards  coming  back  in  wild  coufusiou,  and 
Strewing  the  eerth  with  their  dead    He  looked  round  for  his  cavslry,  said  beheld 
but  broken  squadrons  fleeing  for  life,  yet  failing  to  secure  it     Uis  guns  were 
cither  di^tmouuted  or  abandoned  by  the  artillerymen,  and  there  was  no  reserve 
on  which  to  fall  back.    Then  it  wa^i  tliut  the  terrible  words  escaped  him,  which 
will  be  remembered  end  repeated  as  often  as  tbe  tale  of  his  overthiow  is  told . 
''Tout  est  p.^rdu  -sauvo  qui  pent !"  was  his  last  order,  and  turning  his  bone's 
head,  he  galloju  d  from  the  field." 

"  it  was  now  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening,  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  The  phy* 
aieal  strength  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  had  beoome  well  n^di  exhausted, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  English  there  was  a  feverish  desire  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
and  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  I'p  to  the  present  njotnent,  however,  the  Duke 
luul  firmly  restiiuuuil  them.    For  all  pmposcs  of  dcieusive  warfare  they  were 
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t*"co  1 -lit  troops:  the  same  blooil  \\&»  in  their  vcinn  \^liiclj  had  stirred  their  more 
\i  tertiu  conmities  of  the  I'eiiiiisula,  but,  as  has  elsewhere  been  explamed,  lour- 
fiithaof  the  Engliflh  reghnenU  were  nw  tenet, — eeeond  1wUaIioii%  to  niauoeutfe 
uith  ubich  in  the  presence  of  a  skilful  enemy  might  have  been  dangerous, 
•^teadil^  tliercfon-,  and  with  a  wise  caution,  the  Duke  held  them  in  hand,  friving 
positive  unkrs  to  each  of  his  generals  that  tlx-y  should  not  follow  up  any  temoo- 
rsry  nceeM,  ao  m  to  enduiMr  the  conaieteDcy  of  their  linee,  hot  fetan  efter 
I  very  charge  to  the  crest  of  we  hill,  and  be  content  with  holding  that.  Now, 
however,  the  moment  was  come  for  acting  on  a  different  principle.  Not  by  Adam 
and  Maitlaud  alone,  but  by  the  brigades  of  Omteda,  Pack,  Kempt,  and  Lambert, 
the  eiieniT  had  been  orerthrown  wnh  prodigiona  slanghter,  nd  aU  equally  panted 
to  be  let  loose.  MoreoTer,  from  nimite  to  minnte  the  toond  of  firing  in  the 
dir(  ftion  of  Pianchenoit  became  more  audible.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  even 
young  troops  miffht  be  slij)pcd  in  })ursuit  without  much  hazard  to  their  own 
aalbty,  and  the  Dalte  let  his  people  go.  The  Unea  of  infantry  were  aimnltaneoiHlj 
fonned,  the  caralry  mounted  and  rode  on,  and  then  a  cheer  be^  on  the  rigfa^ 
which  flew  like  electricity  tliroughotit  the  entire  extent  of  the  j>osition.  Well  was 
it  understood,  especially  by  those  who,  on  a  different  soil  and  under  a  warmer  sun, 
bad  often  Hatened  to  similar  music.  The  whole  line  advanoed,  and  scenes  ooni* 
menoed  of  fiery  attack  end  resolute  defenoe— of  «Aarging  horsemen  and  infantry 
■lem,  such  as  there  i.s  no  ])owcr,  either  in  pen  or]>encil,  aderinately  to  desrribe. 

"  It  might  savour  of  mvidiousness  were  1,  in  dealing  w  ith  this  part  of  ray  sub- 
ject, to  specify  particular  brigades  or  regiments,  as  if  they  more  than  others  had 
distinguished  tnemsehrea.   The  ease  was  not  to.   Every  man  that  day  did  his 
duty-  niriking  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  proportion  of  weak  hearts  whieh 
move  in  the  ranks  of  every  army,  and  seize  the  tirst  favourable  opportunity  tliat 
presents  itself  of  providing  for  their  ow  n  safety.    And  probably  it  will  not  be 
received  as  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  ftitiah  troopa  if  I  venture  to  haxard  a 
conjecture,  that  in  the  army  of  Waterloo  these  were  as  numerous  as  in  any  whidi 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  cominsmded.    Accident,  however,  and  their  local 
situation  in  the  battle  necessarily  bring  some  cor{M  more  couspicuou&ly  into  view 
than  others,  and  at  thia  atage  of  the  fight  Adam'a  inlantiy,  witn  Yivian's  hoaaan, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  in  some  sort  the  lead.    The  former  followed  up  their 
success  against  the  Imperial  Guard  with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing  could 
resist.    Thev  left  the  whole  of  their  dismounted  comrades  behind  them,  and 
seemed  to  tlhemaelvea  to  be  com])lete1y  isolated,  when  Vimn*a  husaara  wbom 
Lord  Uxbridge  had  ordered  on,  swept  pass  them.    For  there  was  seen  on  the 
rise  of  the  enemy's  a<«ceTit  a  body  of  cavalry-  collected,  which  gathered  strength 
from  one  moioeut  to  another,  and  threatened  ere  long  to  become  again  formidable. 
It  was  of  vital  importance  that  it  slioald  be  ehaiged  and  overthrown  ere  time  was 
given  to  rendor  it  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  rear  guard ;  and  against  it,  by  the 
Duke's  personal  command,  the  liussar  brigade  was  directed.    Loudly  these  rivals 
m  enterprise  and  gallantly  cheered  one  another  as  the  British  horsemen  galloped 
past,  and  both  caught  a  fresh  impnlse  from  the  movement. 

"  A(1:ini's  brigade  moved  steadily  on;  Maitland's  marched  in  support!^  its 
and  (l()\Mi  from  their  'mountain  throne*  the  rest  of  the  infantry  moved  in  succes- 
sion. The  cavalry  came  tirst  mto  play.  It  was  observed,  as  they  puslted  on,  that 
at  the  bottom  of  uie  descent  two  squares  stood  in  unbroken  order.  Theae  were  the 
battalions  of  the  Guard  w  hich  had  been  drawn  up  to  support  the  advaaee  of  the 
French  column!^ ;  and,  though,  grievously  incomraoiied  by  the  swarms  of  fugi- 
tives which  rushed  down  upon  them,  they  still  kept  their  ranks.  Apuitiou 
of  the  cavalry  wheeled  up  and  faced  them.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  charge  a 
square  on  which  no  impression  has  been  made,  and  probably  Vivian,  with  all 
his  chivaliT.  would  have  hesitated  to  tiT  the  encounter,  had  he  not  seen  that 
Ailam  wiis  moving  towards  the  further  face  of  one  of  these  masses  with  the 
apparent  design  of  falling  unonit.  He  did  not  therefore  hesitate  to  let  loose  a 
aqnadron  of  the  10th,  whien,  headed  by  Major  Howard,  charged  home,  and 
strove,  thouph  in  vain,  to  penetrate.  The  veterans  of  the  French  Guard  were 
not  to  be  broken.   They  received  the  hussars  on  their  baj-oneta,  cut  down  many 
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with  tlieir  firr,  and  succeeded  "n  retreating  in  good  order,  t]ioi5|rh  not  without  loss. 
Moreover,  just  at  thi«  momeiit  one  battery,  which  had  escaped  tlie  genei-itl  eout'u- 
uon,  opened  upon  the  flank  of  Adam's  brigade,  while  another  came  galloping 
■craw  uw  front  of  the  ISth  Mussars,  as  if  seeking  some  ])osition  nhenoethey  io 
like  ninnncr  iiii<rht  enfilade  the  line  of  advance  which  the  British  troops  had 
taken.  But  these  latter  were  instantly  charged,  the  gunners  cut  down,  and 
the  pieces  taken ;  while  the  former  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  62nd  regiment, 
whieh  changed  its  front  f«Nr  n  moment,  and  won  the  trophy. 

"  Darkness  now  began  to  set  in,  and  the  confusion  in  the  P'rench  ranks  became 
flo  great  as  to  involve,  in  some  degree,  the  pursuers  in  similar  disorder.  The 
more  advanced  cavalry  got  so  completely  intermingled  among  crowds  of  fleeing 
men  and  horses,  lliAt  they  oonlil  neither  extricate  themselves  nor  deal  their  blows 
effectually.  Moreover,  as  the  ni^'bt  deepened,  and  the  Prijssians  began  to  arrive 
at  the  SCI  no  of  action,  more  than  one  aw  kward  rencounter  took  place,  which  was 
with  ditiieuity  stayed.  Nevertheless,  the  pursuit  was  not  checked.  Down  their 
own  ■lope,  eeroet  the  vtSkyt  up  the  face  of  the  enemy'e  hill,  end  b^nmd  the 
station  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  the  British  line  marched  triumphant.  They  lite- 
rally walked  over  the  dead  and  dying,  the  numbers  of  whieh  they  were  continually 
augmenting.  Guns,  tumbrils,  ammunition  waggons,  drivers — the  whole  materiel, 
in  ehott,  of  the  diMoWed  anny,  lemamed  m  tiiehr  poMotion.  Once  or  twice 
some  battalions  endeavoured  to  withstand  them,  and  a  particuler  OOrpe  of  '  grena- 
diers a  cheval*  contrived,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  around,  to  retain  their  order. 
But  the  battalions  were  charged,  rolled  up,  and  dissolved  in  succession,  while  the 
horaemen  eflteted  no  higher  triumph  then  to  qute  the  field  like  eoMiers.  Still  tiie 
battle  raged  at  Planchenoit  and  on  the  left  of  it,  where  Lobau  and  the  Young 
Guard  obstinately  maintained  themselves,  till  the  tide  of  fugitives  from  the  rear 
came  rolling  down  upon  them,  and  they  too  felt  that  all  was  lost.  Then  came 
the  Pkrutnant  pouring  in.  Then,  too,  the  Duke,  feeling  that  the  vietoiy  waa  won, 
caused  the  oraer  for  a  general  halt  to  be  passed;  and  regiment  b\  regiment 
the  wear)'  but  victorious  English  lay  down  upon  the  position  which  they  Imil  won. 

'*  It  it  well  known  that  throughout  this  magnificent  advance  the  Duke  was  up 
the  foHremoit  of  his  people.  Nothing  stopped  him — nothing  stood  in 
his  way.  He  cheered  on  Adam's  brigade,  and  halted  beyond  its  front.  UeapolM 
to  the  skirmishers,  and  mingled  w  ith  them  ;  till  at  last  one  of  his  stalf  ventured 
to  remonstrate  against  the  manner  in  which  he  was  exposing  himself.  '  You  have 
no  bntiness  here,  sir,'  was  the  frank  and  soldier-like  appeal ;  *  we  are  getting  into 
inclosed  groimd,  and  your  life  is  too  valnable  to  be  thrown  awsy/  '  Never  mind,' 
replied  the  Duke  ;  *  let  them  fire  away.  The  battle's  won,  and  my  life  is  of  no 
consequence  now.'  Antl  thus  he  rode  on,  regardless  of  the  musketry  which 
whistled  about  him.  The  fact  is,  that  though  he  had  put  a  machine  in  motion 
which  no  resiitance  oould  atop,  he  was  still  determined  to  superintend  ita  working 
to  the  last  moment;  and  tlic  further  the  night  closed  in,  the  more  determined  he 
was  to  ohser\'e  for  liinisclf  whatever  dispositions  the  enemy  might  have  made. 
Ac(oriUugly,  keeumg  ahead  of  his  own  hue,  and  mingling,  as  has  just  been 
itated,  with  the  akirmiaheit,  he  puahed  on  till  he  passed  to  aeoniideiabie  diatance 
beyond  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  there  satisfied  himself  that  the  route  was  complete. 
At  last  he  reined  up  his  horse,  and  turned  him  towards  Waterloo.  He  rode,  at 
this  tixre,  well  nigh  alone.  Almost  eveiy  individual  of  his  personal  staff  had 
fallen,  eitfier  killra  or  wounded.  Col.  Do  Laneey,  Qnartennaiter43enenl,  waa 
mortally  wounded ;  Major-Gen.  Barnes,  Adjutant-Ueneral,  was  wounded ;  Lieut. - 
Col.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Military  Secretary,  '  had  lost  his  right  arm  ;  and  of 
his  Grace's  Aidea-de-camp  two,  nameW,  Lieut. -Col.  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Gordon  and  Lient.-Gol.  Canning,  were  bodi  ftmck  down.  The  latter  died  on  the 
spot,  tl;i!  former  survived  his  mortal  hurt  only  long  enoog^  to  Imni  from  the 
chief  whom  he  serv'ed  and  dearly  loved,  that  the  battle  was  going  well.  Indeed, 
the  losses  that  day  to  England,  and  to  the  best  of  English  blood,  were  terrible. 
Lord  Vxbridge,  as  is  wellk  nown,  was  struck  by  one  of  the  last  abota  fired,  and 
suffered  amputation  of  the  leg.  Picton,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fl^ta»  was  gone 
whither  alone  his  glory  could  follow  him.   But  it  is  as  useless  to  enomerate  the 
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brave  who  purebred  with  their  live*  tbi«  day  a  reDOwn  which  can  never  perish, 
M  it  would  be  idlo  to  ntleaipt »  acMriptun  of  the  feelings  of  the  eomvon. 

May  erery  one,  who  doati  oa  England's  hxat,  be  he  in  his  school,  his 
manly,  or  his  slippered  days,  read  and  re-read  this  story  of  Waterloo. 


WaYFARINO    SkKTCIIES    AilONO   THE   CiRKKKS   AND    TuRKS,  aud    OH  the 

Shores  of  the  Danube.    By  a  Seven  Years'  Resident  in  Greece.  Chap- 
.  man  and  Hall.    186,  Strand.  IR47. 

\Vk  must  confess  we  have  a  predilection  for  an  Eastern  book.  Let 
oriental  narratives  and  descriptions  multiply  as  they  may,  there] is  ever 
something  new  to  tell,  something  marvellous  to  hear  about  the  land  of 
the  cypres>«  and  myrtle.  The  autlior  of  the  work  before  us  bus  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  residence  amid  the  Greeks  and  Turks  ;  and  he  evi- 
dently ?|ieak«i  with  the  firm  tone  and  clear  conception  of  one  who  is 
thorougld)  conversant  with  his  subject.  1  he  work  contains  a  fund  of 
entertainment  and  instruction.  There  pervades  too  a  religions  feeling 
throughout  which  leads  to  some  very  impressive  writing  about  the 
present  moral  degradation  of  the  Turkis.  The  religion  of  the  Mussul- 
man is  thus  deprecated : 

Hahome^lanism  is  hourly  openintj;  out  into  a  new  aspect  before  me.    I  bad 
imn^incd  it  hut  a  low,  dopraticd  creed,  one  of  the  numerous  offsprings  of  prolific 
error  and  ignurance,  which,  as  a  substitute  for  the  truth  that  has  not  yet  dawned 
awMi  theia,  eoidd  aol  have  a  better  or  a  worse  effect  in  its  nond  influenoe,  on 
IM  ciasft  SMltitude,  than  say  other  vaia  snpSfSCitbn ;  but  from  the  conversadon 
uf  those  whom  I  meet  here,  nnd  who  nre  well  qualified  to  judge,  nnd  from  a 
closer  view  of  its  palpable  working,  not  as  seen  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  but 
on  die  hearts  sod  tosmds  of  the  individuals  with  whom  I  sn  aciiislly  in  contsct 
every  day,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  was  originally  a  deeply-laid  scheme,  carried 
out  with  an  almost  fieml-likc  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  for  enthralling  the 
people  by  working  solely  on  their  evil  passions.    Most  other  religions,  however 
OMich  they  may  Mve  fmem  tnm  tlistr  eomnum  origin  in  man's  instinctive  eon- 
sdoumess  of  the  Sa{weme,  have  at  least  for  their  ultimate  aim  and  end  the  mond 
improvement  of  man;  whereas  the  system  of  I  l-unism  would  seem  in  every 
doctrine  and  in  every  law  to  foster  and  bring  forth  their  worst  propensities,  pre- 
tenting  even  tiie  heaven  for  which  their  purer  spirit  is  to  strive  under  ima^s  so 
aarthly,  that  the  very  hope  itself  degrades  them  to  the  loivest  level  of  mankind ; 
aad  satisfying  the  conscience  that  goads  their  fallen  nature  to  nrise,  with  a  ftw 
material  and  unmeaning  observances,  stron;;  otilv  in  their  strictness. 

"  it  is  thus  at  least  that  Mahumedaiiisiu  appears  iu  this  country ;  elsewhere  it 
may  be,  and  I  have  heard  that  it  is,  otherwise;  a idigion  not  divine  must  neces* 
asnly  have  ditfcrent  results  according  to  the  character  and  peculianttes  of  the 
people  on  whom  it  acts,  like  the  jmictical  working  of  any  other  system.  Assur- 
edly it  has  found  here  a  fair  field,  if  its  object  were  to  brutalize  the  people  and 
mndyse  their  higher  facilities ;  fbr  I  become  daily  more  convinced  than  in  none 
aave  the  last  traces  of  that  image  in  which  man  was  created  been  mofe  utterly 
eflrtced  than  in  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  the  strong  prejJossession  in  favour  of 
this  pcoiile  which  exists  in  Europe,  aud  which  1  fully  shared  till  I  found  myself 
hM  to  (ace  with  them  in  tiwir  own  coanny,  aad  in  tbeir  true  coloars." 

Some  of  the  writers  ailventares  are  related  with  much  aniumtion. 
*rhe  following  account  of  a  stormy  night  on  the  Black  Sea  is  well 
told  :— 

"We  were  destined,  however,  to  a  yet  more  unfkvonrshle  reception.    As  we 

got  fairiy  out  of  sight  of  Intnl.  every  tliin-^  <rrcw  ominous  of  coming  warfare. 
JuHt  at  nightfall  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  suddenly  tore  asunder  the  huge  hhrk 
curtain  which  seemed  t^  hang  motionless  against  the  sky.  and  from  the  vast  rent 
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the  hberatcd  tempest  cnme  thurnlerinfr  forth,  all  fire  and  f«ry,  and  rushed  howling 
over  the  agitated  sea,  maddening  the  convulsed  waten  till  spray,  and  foam,  and 
rain,  became  one  wild  confufion,  and  our  little  vetsel  ahook  and  shivered  as  the 
WUoiva  wreathed  themselvet  aramd  it«  and  daabed  down  raging  on  ita  dMk.  A  • 
scene  more  fiercely  desolate  could  not  well  be  conceived  ;  the  mournful  howling 
of  the  wmd,  and  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  whose  breast  it  was  tearing  up,  made  a 
•avage  music  altogether  which  was  as  awful  as  it  was  sublime ;  and  the  violent 
pttebing  of  the  tmp  fendered  it  ioaiQe  jpoeaible  to  distinjraiah  ilit  Unek  flying 
rack  above  from  the  }  et  blacker  mass  of  surge  below  When  matter*  etine  to 
this  crisis,  of  course  all  went  below,  exceptiiit;  the  motionless  Ttirks ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  the  storm  were  subUme  above,  it  was  most  ludicrous  in  its  effects  down 
tteifa.  Then  waa  a  fODtraned  and  infohintary  polka  dancing  on  the  part  of  tibo 
moat  sedate  passengers,  chairs  and  tables  careering  frantically  to  and  fro  mA  a 
fonfiised  din,  consisting  of  Innientntions  in  Turkish,  nnHthemns  in  Greek,  anpry 
uutterings  of  misery  in  French,  abrupt  and  coinpreliensible  groans  in  German, 
aad  Ofsr  all  tfie  pitoona  voiea  of  Kentacky,  giving  a  pretty  good  guesa  that  ha 
bad  never  been  so  wretched  before. 

*'  From  the  ladies'  cabin  (which  I  entered  head  foremost,  after  having  been 
thrown  down  stairs  by  one  lurch  of  the  vessel,  violently  flunx  under  the  table  in 
the  aalooB  hy  anolhar,  and  jerked  out  again  befoie  any  one  had  time  to  help  me), 
every  article  of  furniture  had  been  remofed ;  and  mingled  invoeatioiia  to  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  projdiet,  rose  from  various  agitated  heaps  in  the  several  comers. 
After  knocking  my  head  on  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  I  was  precipitated  into  a 
berth,  whoe  Iwaa  deithied  to  fwia  the  ni^ht,  clinging  to  the  wall  lest  I  should 
fiidl  out,  and  be  compelled  to  continue  this  violent  exercise. 

"  The  storm  ftever  nbnted  during  the  interminable  hours,  till  daylight,  and  al- 
though I  do  not  suppose  any  one  slept  in  the  whole  vessel,  the  sufferers  at  last 
became  quite  pasnve,  and  nothing  waa  to  be  heard  but  an  occasional  groan ;  di- 
rectly below*  me,  an  unfortunate  lady  waa  extended  OB  a  mattress  on  the  floor* 
which  was  inlaid  with  jiolished  wooil ;  ever}'  time  the  vessel  rolled,  the  mattress 
and  its  burden  slid  down  the  room  to  the  opposite  wall,  w  here  the  lady  received 
a  violent  blow  on  the  head,  and  then,  as  the  ship  righted  again,  returned  sbwlv 
to  their  place.  There  was  a  apeeies  of  fascination  an  this  slow  tovtare,  vrtnan 
occupied  me  the  whole  night ;  an<l  such  was  the  state  to  which  we  were  all  re- 
duced, that  although  the  lady  who  thus  helplessly  acted  the  part  of  a  living 
jieudulum,  was  my  owu  mother,  I  lay  composedly  watching  her  sail  away  to  the 
other  side,  and  waited  till  she  should  come  back  and  knock  her  hMd,  wftbout 
even  making  an  effort  to  relieve  her.  Dayli^dit  brought  no  improvement  in  our 
position,  and  I  alone  had  strcn^^tli  enough  left  to  creep  up  on  deck.  I  managed 
to  crawl  rouud  to  offer  my  aiisi^tuuee  to  the  inmates  of  the  respective  berths 
befiiae  I  left  tiM  room »  hot  I  received  no  other  answer  from  any»than  an  entreaty 
that  I  would  put  a  speedy  termination  to  their  existence.  I  could  not  adopt  so 
violent  a  measure,  though  1  felt  that  my  own  deinise  would  have  been  a  relief, 
so  I  left  them  to  their  miseries,  and  with  much  diiiiculty  creut  up  ou  deck,  where 
I  waa  inggfid  to  a  pile  of  cuabiona  IsmI  oat  for  me  by  a  aauor,  and  there  I  aaak 
to  move  no  more  all  day,  catdnng  a  glimpse  in  my  passa^  across  the  deck  <^  the 
compact  mas<;  of  turbans  waving  to  and  fro,  with  an  mstinctiTe  consciotianesa 
that  each  individual  Turk  was  sea-sick. 

"The  aeane  was  not  the  less  dreary  that  the  light  of  day  had  risen  over  it» 
Und  aeold,  fnercing  blast  shriek  most  dismally  among  the  sails,  which  they  had 
vainly  put  up  to  try  and  stea»ly  the  sh  p.  Thmuirhout  the  whole  of  that  long  day 
It  contmued  thus.  None  of  the  other  passengers  came  from  below,  and  as  1  lay 
half  aaleep,  half  awake,  on  the  deck,  every  now  and  then  the  scenes  we  had  been 
in  the  midst  of,  only  yesterday,  rose  up  before  me ;  the  golden  city  sparkling  in 
sunshine,  the  bird  peopled  ganl(Mis,  the  soft  rippling  waters ;  till  a  great  cold 
wave,  jduniring  into  the  vessel,  and  drenching  me  w  ith  foam,  recalled  me  to  the  cou- 
tnwted  reality,  and  showed  me  the  black,  boiling  sea,  and  wild  tempcstoona  sky. 

**  In  the  afternoon,  wc  by  to  for  half  an  hour,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Varna, 
so  cclebrnted  in  the  B.«ilkan  war.  as  havinjr  stood  a  siege  of  six  months  against  an 
enormous  Hussian  force.  It  is  so  stormy  a  roadsteatl  that  1  could  only  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  it  by  clinging  to  the  siile  of  the  ship  for  a  few  minutes  aa  we  reeled 
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to  and  fro,  but  this  cursory  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  me  so  poor  and 
Wfetched- looking  a  town,  that  I  could  not  conceive  hovr  a  ainffle  troop  of  cavalnr 
ahould  not  have  been  aoffieiMit  to  denolidi  it  at  once;  yet  fain  told  that  thia 
immense  army,  which  though  it  sustained  considerable  loss  in  the  mardi  acvoaa 
the  Balkan,  had  yet  an  enormous  force,  sat  down  before  it  for  many  months. 

^  There  were  several  Russian  vessels  lying  round  us,  with  ail  theu-  ri^ng 
aeemingly  in  the  trimmett  order,  but  I  Imew  how  bst  to  tmat  to  the  flonrnbing 
appearance  which  Roaaia  gives  to  all  her  naval  appurtenances,  from  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  not  long  since  in  Athens.  We  had  gone  on  board  of  a 
Russian  corvette,  and  had  greatly  admired,  not  only  the  neatness  and  order 
evemrhere  displayed,  but  the  attention  wMdi  eeemed  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
oomnMt  of  the  sailors,  as  their  neat  hammocks  were  all  ranged  round  Ihe  deck 
just  as  in  an  English  ship.  Shortly  after,  a  Russian  lady,  a  friend  of  ours,  went 
a  voya'^e  in  this  same  ship,  and  returned  long  before  the  time  she  had  originally 
intended,  because  she  was  so  utterly  disgusted  with  the  misery  and  ill-treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  crew.  The  hammocka  were  a  mere  sham  got  up  for  show, 
and  her  description  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  ana  the  barbarous 
punishments  daily  administered,  was  most  dreadful.  The  wind  became  favour- 
able as  soon  as  we  left  Varna,  but  the  night  was  not  the  less  tempestuous  ?  and  I 
waa  Tuy  glad  thore  was  nothing  to  he  aeen  befofe  the  darkneti  aet  in,  aa  it  was 
quite  impoaaiUe  to  stand  upright. 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  fhe  many,  but  not  too  many 
booka  already  written  about  the  Esat, 


Thb  Tnua  Svoar  ov  Mt  Lira :  a  Sketch  by  HANa  CHBiariAM  ANDxaaaN. 
IVanslated  by  Mabt  Howitt.   Longman  &  Co.  1847. 

A  nsLiosTruL  little  book,  written  with  the  whole  fine  aoal,aiid  aterBng 
sentiment  of  that  excelleot  author,  Andersen  the  Dane.  The  transla- 
tion, like  indeed  all  those  of  Bftrs.  Howitt,  is  most  gracefully  done.  She 
thus  dedicates  the  work : 

"To  Jenny  Lind,  the  English  Translation  of  the  True  Storv  of  her  Friend'* 
Life  is  inscribed  in  admiration  of  her  beautiful  talents  and  atill  more  beautiful 

life,  by  Mary  IIowitt. 

We  pass  at  once  over  the  other  parts  of  this  interesting  book,  to 
present  from  it  the  foUowing  account  of  tite  Swedish  Nightingale,  which 
must  prove  acceptable  to  every  reader : 

"  At  tiiis  period  of  my  life,  I  made  an  acquaintance  which  was  of  great  moral 
and  intellectual  importance  to  me.  I  have  already  spoken  of  several  persons  and 
public  characters  who  have  liad  influence  on  me  as  the  poet ;  but  none  of  these 
have  had  more,  nor  in  a  nobler  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  lady  to  whom  I  here 
tiu-n  myself ;  she,  through  whom  I,  at  the  same  time,  was  enabled  to  forget  my 
own  individual  aelf,  to  feel  that  which  ia  holy  in  art,  and  to  become  aecpiainled 
with  the  command  which  God  has  given  to  genius. 

"  I  now  turn  back  to  the  year  1840.  One  day  in  the  hotel  in  which  I  lived  in 
Copenhagen,  I  saw  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind  agioag  those  of  the  stranffers  from 
Sweden.  I  was  aware  at  that  time  that  she  was  the  first  singer  in  Stodmolm.  I 
had  been  that  same  year,  in  this  neighbour  country,  and  had  there  met  with  hon- 
our and  kindness  :  I  thou;j;ht,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  unbecoming  in  me 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  young  artist,  ^he  was,  at  this  time,  entirely  unknown  out  of 
Swedbn,  so  that  I  was  eonvineed  that,  even  in  Copenhagen,  her  unne  was  know 
only  by  a  few.  She  received  me  very  courteously,  but  yet  distantly,  almost 
coldly.  She  was,  as  she  said,  on  a  joiu'ney  with  her  father  to  South  Sweden,  and 
was  come  over  to  Copenha^n  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  she  might  see  this 
city.  We  again  parted  distantly,  and  I  liad  tiie  impression  of  a  very  otdinaiy 
character  which  soon  passed  away  from  my  mind. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1843,  Jenny  Lind  came  again  to  Copenhagen.   One  of  my 
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frientU,  our  cleverlballet-master,  BournoDTille,  who  has  married  a  Swedish  lady, 
m  firiend  of  Jenny  Lmd»  informed  me  of  ber  arriTal  here  end  told  me  tii«t  she  re- 
membered me  very  kindly,  and  that  now  she  had  reed  my  writings.  He  entreated 

me  to  po  with  him  to  her,  and  to  employ  all  my  persuasive  art  lo  induce  her  to 
take  a  tew  parts  at  the  Theatre  Royal \  should,  he  said,  be  then  quite  enchanted 
with  wbat  I  tboold  beer. 

"  I  w  as  not  now  received  as  a  stranger ;  she  cordially  extended  to  me  ber  band* 
and  spoke  of  my  witiugs  and  of  Miss  Fredrika  Bremer,  who  also  was  her  affec- 
tiou.itc  friend.  The  conversation  was  soon  turned  to  her  appearance  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  of  this  Jenny  Lind  declared  that  she  stood  in  fear. 

•*  *  I  have  n;vcr  made  my  appearance/  said  ebe,  *out  of  Sweden;  eveiybody 
in  my  native  land  is  so  atfectionate  and  kind  to  me,  and  if  1  made  my  appeannoe 
in  Copenhagen  and  should  be  hissed ! — I  dare  not  venture  on  it 

"  I  said,  that  I,  it  was  true,  could  not  pass  judgment  on  her  sinking,  because  I 
had  never  beard  it,  neither  did  I  know  how  ibe  aeted,  but  nevertheless  I  was  con- 
vinced that  such  was  the  «lisi>usition  at  this  nioiiient  in  Cojn  iihni^en,  that  only  a 
moderate  voice  and  some  knowledge  of  acting  would  be  successful ;  I  beUeved 
that  she  might  safely  venture. 

'*  Bonmonviile's  persuasion  obtained  for  the  Copenbageners  the  greatest  en- 
joyment which  they  ever  had. 

*'  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  appearance  among  them  as  Alice  in  liubi  rt  lo 
Diable — it  was  like  a  new  revelation  in  the  realms  of  art,  the  youthfully  fresh 
▼oioe  forced  itself  into  every  heart ;  here  reigned  truth  and  nature ;  every  thing 
was  full  of  meaning  and  intelligence.  At  one  concert  Jenny  Lind  sang  her 
Swedish  songs  ;  there  was  sometbing  so  pecidiar  in  this,  so  bewitching  ;  people 
thought  nothing  about  the  concert  room ;  the  popular  melodies  uttered  by  a 
being  so  purely  feminine,  and  bearing  the  universal  stamp  of  genius  eiercMed 
their  omnipotent  su  ay— the  whole  of  Copenhap:en  was  in  raptures.  Jenny  Lind 
was  the  first  singer  to  whom  t'le  Danish  students  pnve  a  serenade :  torches  blared 
around  the  hospitable  villa  where  the  serenade  was  given :  she  expressed  her 
thanks  by  again  singing  vome  Swedish  songs,  and  I  then  saw  ber  hasten  into  the 
darkest  corner  and  weep  for  emotion. 

**  *  Yes.  yes.'  said  slie,  '  I  will  exert  myself ;  I  will  endeavour,  1  will  be  better 
qualified  than  1  am  when  1  again  come  to  Copenhagen.' 

**  On  the  stage,  she  was  the  great  artiste^  wko  rose  above  all  those  around  her ; 
at  home,  in  her  own  chamber,  a  sensitive  young  giri  with  all  the  humility  and 
piety  of  a  cluld. 

'*  Her  appearance  in  Copenhagen  made  an  epoch  m  the  history  of  our  opera  ; 
it  showed  me  art  in  its  sanctity— I  had  beheld  one  of  its  vestals.  She  jotvneyed 
back  to  Stockholm,  and  from  there  Fredrika  Dremer  wrote  to  i&e  : — '  With  re- 
gard to  Jenny  Lind  as  a  singer,  we  are  both  of  us  perfectly  agreed  ;  she  stands 
as  high  as  any  artist  of  our  time  can  stand ;  but  as  yet  you  do  not  know  her  in  her 
full  greatness. ;  Sfieak  to  ber  about  her  art,  and  you  will  wonder  at  the  expansioQ  of 
her  mind,  and  will  see  her  countenance  beaming  with  inspiration.  Converse  then 
with  her  of  God,  and  of  the  holiness  of  reliijion,  sitid  you  will  see  tears  in  those 
innocent  eyes ;  she  is  great  as  an  artist,  but  we  is  still  greater  iu  her  pure  human 
existence  r 

'*  In  the  following  year  I  was  in  Berlin ;  the  conversation  with  Meyerbeer 
turned  upon  Jenny  Lindt  he  had  beard  her  sing  the  Swedish  songs  and  was 

trann>orted  by  them. 

*'  ^But  how  does  she  act  V  asked  he. 

"  I  spoke  in  raptures  of  her  acting,  and  gave  him  at  the  same  time  some  idea 
of  her  representation  of  Alice.    He  said  to  me  that  perhnpa  it  mi^lt  be  .possible 

for  him  to  determine  her  to  come  to  Berlin. 

"  It  is  suiHciently  well  known  that  she  made  her  appearance  there,  threw  every 
one  into  astonishment  and  delight,  and  won  for  henelf  in  Germany  a  European 

nnnu\  Last  uutumn  she  came  again  to  Copenhagen,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  in- 
credible ;  the  glory  of  renown  makes  genius  j)erceptiblc  to  every  one.  People 
bivouacked  regularly  before  the  theatre,  to  obtain  a  ticket.  Jeuuy  Lind  a|)peared 
Still  greater  tmin  ever  in  her  artj  because  they  bed  sit  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
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in  OMiiy  and  niieh  extremely  different  parts.  Her  Norma  w  {daatie;  mwnf  atii* 
tude  mi«rht  serve  as  the  most  })eautifvil  model  to  a  sculptor,  and  yet  people  felt 
that  these  were  the  iuspirution  of  the  moment,  and  had  not  been  studied  before 
the  gUss.  rvoriua  is  uo  raviug  Italian  ;  she  is  the  suticring,  sorrowing  woman — 
tht  wonuui  poiieiaod  of  •  bewt  to  HMSfifioe  btndf  for  an  unfortnaate  livil— the 
woman  to  whom,  in  the  violence  of  the  moment,  the  thought  may  suggwt  itMlf 
of  murdering  the  children  of  u  faithless  lover,  but  who  ia  immediatdiy  diniuiad 
when  she  gazes  into  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  ones. 

"  '  Norma,  thou  holy  prieateaa,'  aia^  the  ehoroa,  ami  Jenny  Lind  haa  com- 
prehended and  shows  to  us  this  holy  pnestcss  in  the  aria,  Casta  diva.  InCopea- 
nagen  she  san*;^  all  her  parts  in  Swedish,  and  the  other  sinfrers  sang  theirs  in 
Dani&h,  and  the  two  kindred  languages  mingle<l  ver)*  beautifully  together  j  there 
was  no  jarring ;  even  in  the  Daiwbter  of  the  Regiment,  where  thoe  ia  a  deal  of 
dialogue,  the  Swedish  had  something  agreeable — and  what  acting !  nay,  tiM  wotd 
itself  is  a  contradiction — it  was  nature;  nnythinj?  as  tnic  never  before  appeared 
on  the  stage.  She  shows  us  perfeetlv  the  true  child  of  nature  nowa  up  in  the 
camp,  bnft  an  inborn  nobility  penrailn  e^wy  movement.  The  i)anghter  of  tiie 
Regiment  and  the  Somnambule  are  certainly  Jenny  Liud's  most  unsurpassable 
parts;  no  second  can  take  their  places  in  these  beside  her.  People  laugh,  — th^ 
cry  :  it  does  them  as  much  good  as  going  to  church  ;  they  become  better  for  it. 
Peoide  feel  that  God  is  in  art;  and  where  God  atanda  before  ua  face  to  &oe  there 
is  a  holv  church. 

"  '  There  will  not  in  a  whole  centur)  /  said  Mendelssohn,  speaking  to  me  of 
Jenny  Lmd,  '  be  bom  another  being  so  gifted  as  the and  liia  words  expressed 
my  fidt  conviction  ;  one  feels  as  the  mwee  her  appeaianee  on  the  stage,  that  she 
is  a  pnre  vessel,  from  which  a  holy  draught  will  be  preaented  to  us. 

"  There  is  not  any  thinz  which  can  lessen  the  impression  which  Jenny  Lind's 
^reatne&s  on  the  stage  makes,  except  her  own  personal  character  at  home.  An 
intelligent  and  child-like  disposition  exerciaea  here  its  astonishing  power;  she  is 
happy  :  belonging,  as  it  were,  no  longer  to  the  world,  a  peaceful,  quiet  home,  is 
tlie  object  of  her  thoughts — and  yet  she  loves  art  with  her  whole  soul,  and  feels 
her  vocation  in  it.  A  noble,  pious  disposition  like  hers  cannot  be  spoiled  by 
homage.  On  one  occasion  only  did  I  hear  her  express  her  joy  in  her  talent  and 
ber  adf-conacioaaneaa.  It  was  during  her  last  rendenoe  in  Copenhagen.  Abnoat 
every  evening  she  appeared  either  in  the  opera  or  at  coneerts  ;  every  hour  was  in 
requisition.  She  heard  of  a  society,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  assist  unfortu- 
nate children,  and  to  take  theui  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents  by  whom  they 
were  miauaed,  and  compelled  either  to  beg  or  steal,  and  to  place  them  in  oiber 
and  better  circnmstaiires.  Benevolent  people  subscribed  annually  a  small  eum 
each  for  their  support,  nevertheless  the  means  for  this  excellent  purpose  were  small. 

"  *  But  have  I  not  stiU  a  disengaged  eveuiug  ^'  said  she ;  '  let  me  give  a  night's 
perfbrmanee  Ibr  the  benellt  of  these  poor  diildren ;  but  we  will  hare  doable 
prices !' 

*'  Such  a  performance  was  given,  and  returned  larj^  proceeds  ;  when  she  was 
infdMined  of  this,  and,  that  by  this  means,  a  number  of  poor  children  would  be 
benefited  fat  eeveral  years,  her  countenance  beamed*  and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"  '  It  IS  however  beautiful,'  said  she,  '  that  I  can  sing  so  !' 

"  I  value  her  with  the  whole  feelinp:  of  a  t)rother,  and  I  regard  myself  as  happy 
that  1  know  and  understand  such  a  spirit.  Uod  give  to  her  that  peace,  that  quiet 
happiness  which  die  wishes  for  herself ! 

"  Through  Jenny  Lind  I  first  became  sensible  of  the  holiness  there  is  in  art; 
through  her  I  learned  that  one  must  for<?et  oneself  in  the  service  of  the  Supreme. 
No  books,  no  men  have  had  a  better  or  a  more  eunobhng  mduence  on  me  as  the 
goet,  than  Jenny  Lind,  and  I  therefore  bare  spoken  of  bar  so  king  and  so  warmly 

It  it  raflier  siognlar  that  the  author  also  describes  another  ncqnain- 
tance, — ^do  less  a  person  than  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  whose  genius, 
AS  well  as  that  of  Jenny  Lind  happens  just  now  to  have  shed  its  bril- 
liant  influence  over  the  luetropolis. 
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"  I  alio  have  to  Hunlc  him  for  my  acquaintanoe  with  Rachel.   I  had  not  aeen 

her  act,  when  Alexander  Dumas  asked  me  whether  I  had  the  desiro  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  One  eveninj?,  when  she  was  to  come  out  as  Phedra  he  led  me  to 
the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Fraa9ais.  The  representation  had  begun,  and  behind 
the  aoepai,  where  a  folding  lereen  had  formed  a  aort  of  room,  in  which  stood  a 
table  with  lefreshmeuts,  and  a  few  ottomans,  sale  ^  young  ^  who,  as  an  author 
has  said,  unilt  rstmids  how  to  chisel  livin;?  statues  out  of  Racme*s  and  Corncille's 
blocks  of  marble.  She  was  thin  and  slenderly  formed,  and  looked  very  young. 
She  hMked  to  me  there,  and  more  particolaily  to  afterwarda  in  her  own  house,  as 
an  image  of  mourning ;  aa  a  yonng  girl  who  has  jnat  wept  out  her  sorrow,  and 
will  now  let  her  thoughts  reposp  in  quiet.  She  nreosted  us  kindly  in  a  deep 
powerful  voice.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Dumas,  she  fortrot  mc.  I 
atood  there  qnito  superfluous.  Damu  obaenred  it,  said  something  haudsomc  of 
me,  and  ou  that  I  ventured  to  take  part  in  the  discourse,  although  I  had  a  de- 
pressing feehng  that  1  stood  before  those  who  perhaps  spoke  the  most  beuutiful 
French  in  all  rrance.  I  said  that  I  truly  had  seen  much  that  was  glorious  and 
interesting,  but  that  I  never  yet  bad  seen  a  Rachel,  and  that  on  her  account 
eapeeiaHy  had  I  devoted  the  profits  of  my  fauit  work  to  a  journey  to  Paris ;  and 
as.  in  conclusion,  I  added  an  apolog:y  on  ncenunt  of  my  French,  she  smiled  and 
said,  '  When  you  say  any  thing  so  polite  as  that  which  you  have  just  said  to  m^ 
to  a  Frenchwoman,  she  will  always  think  that  you  speak  well.* 

**  When  I  told  her  that  her  fame  had  resounded  to  the  North,  she  declared  that 
it  was  her  intention  to  go  to  Petersburgh  and  Copenhagen  ;  '  and  whew  I  come 
to  your  city,'  she  said,  '  you  must  be  my  defender,  as  you  are  the  oulv  one  there 
whom  I  know ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  become  acquainted,  au(i  as  you,  at 
yen.  aay,  are  oome  to  Paris  eapedally  on  my  account,  we  must  lee  one  another 
frequently.  You  will  be  welcome  to  me.  I  see  my  friends  at  my  house  every 
Thursday.  But  duty  calls,'  said  she,  mid  otfenng  us  her  hand,  she  nodded  kindly, 
and  then  stood  a  few  paces  from  us  on  the  stage,  taller,  quite  ditferent,  and  with 
the  eipfetaion  of  the  tragie  mnae  heraelf.  Joyous  eeehimationi  ascended  to  where 
we  sate. 

*'  As  a  Northlander  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  the  French  mode  of  acting 
tragedy.  Rachel  plays  iu  this  same  style,  but  iu  her  it  appears  to  be  nature  it- 
aelf ;  it  ia  ea  if  the  others  atrove  to  imitate  her.  She  ia  heraelf  the  French 
tiagic  muse,  the  others  are  only  poor  human  hdoga.  When  Rachel  plays  people 
foncy  that  all  tragedy  must  be  acted  in  this  manner.  It  is  in  her  truth  and  nature, 
hot  under  another  revelation  to  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  north. 

**  At  her  hoaie  every  thing  ta  riefa  and  magnificent,  perhaps  too  reeherM.  The 
inaennoat  room  was  hlne-gman,  with  ahaded  lampa  and  atataettes  of  French 
authors.  In  the  salon,  profierly  speaking,  the  colour  which  prevailed  principally 
in  the  carpets,  curtains,  and  bookcases  was  chmson.  She  herself  was  dressed  in 
hlaek,  probably  aa  dbe  ia  repteacpted  in  the  well-known  Engliah  ateel  engraving 
of  her.  IJer  guests  consisted  of  gentlemen,  for  the  greater  part  artists  and  men 
of  learning.  I  also  heard  a  few  titlea  8mon{pit  them.  Richly  apparelled  serv'ants 
announced  the  names  of  the  arrivals :  tea  was  drunk  and  refreshments  handed 
round,  more  in  the  German  than  the  French  style. 

"  Vietor  Hugo  had  told  me  that  he  found  ahe  undciatood  the  German  lan- 
guage. I  asked  her,  and  she  replied  in  German.  "  ich  kann  es  lesen  ;  ieh  bin  ja 
in  Lothringen  geboren ;  ich  habe  deutsche  liiicher,  sehn  bie  hier !'  and  she 
showed  me  Grillpaner's  '  Sappho,'  and  then  immediately  continued  the  conversa- 
tioi  in  Fkeneh.  She  expressed  her  pleasure  in  acting  the  ])art  of  Sappho,  and 
then  spoke  of  Schiller's  '  Maria  Stuart,'  which  character  she  has  per.soniited  in  a 
French  version  of  that  play.  I  saw  her  in  this  part,  and  she  gave  the  last  act 
especially  with  such  a  composure  and  tragic  feeling,  that  she  might  have  hecn 
one  of  the  heat  of  Oenmn  aoCttHeai  hat  it  waa  pMcaiely  in  tbia  very  act  that 
the  French  liked  her  least. 

"  '  My  countrymen,*  said  she,  '  are  not  accustomed  to  this  manner,  and  iu  tiiis 
manner  alone  can  the  part  be  given.  No  one  should  be  raving  when  the  heart  is 
almoat  broken  wA  mnow,  and  when  he  »  abont  to  take  an  everiaating  fhiewell 
of  luainendi.' 
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'*  Uer  drawinff-room  was,  for  the  most  part,  decorated  T>ith  books  uliich  were 
splendidly  Ixmnd  mid  smniged  in  handsome  book-cases  behind  glass  A  paint- 
int?  liuii';  on  tlie  wall,  which  represented  the  interior  of  the  theatre  in  London, 
where  she  stood  forward  on  tlie  sta^^c,  and  flowers  and  garlands  wi  ie  thrown  to 
her  across  the  orchestra.  Below  this  picture  hung  a  pretty  little  book-shelf» 
holding  what  I  call  'the  high  nobility  among  the  poMBte,' — Goethe,  Schiller,  Cal- 
deron,  Shakspeare,  &e. 

"  She  asked  me  many  questions  respecting  Germany  and  Denmark,  art,  and 
the  theatre ;  and  she  encouraged  me  with  a  kind  smile  around  her  grave  month, 
when  I  etnmbled  in  Prendi  and  stopped  tor  a  moment  to  eoUeet  mjeelf,  that  I 
might  not  stick  quite  fast. 

'  Only  speak/  said  she.  '  It  is  true  that  you  do  not  speak  French  well.  I 
have  hcui'd  many  foreigners  speak  my  native  language  better ;  but  their  conver- 
lation  has  not  lieni  nearly  as  interesting  as  yours.  I  nnderstaad  the  aense  of 
your  words  perfeedy,  and  that  is  the  pnndpA  thing  which  interests  me  ia  you.' 

"  Tlic  last  time  we  parted  she  wrote  the  foUomng  words  in  my  album  :  *  L'art 
c'est  le  vrai  1  J'cspere  que  cet  aphoriame  ne  semblera  pas  paradoxal  a  un  ech- 
fain  si  distingii^  comme  M.  AodeneiL' 


The  LfTTLB  Courier  or  thk  Hotel  Du  Grand  Monarquk.  Printed 

at  Cologne. 

To  TRAVKLLKRs,  and  many  will  be  travellers  now,  this  pamphlet-shaped 
book  aflfords  a  fund  of  information  upon  German  railways.  Evidently  the 
production  of  mine  host  of  the  famons  hotel  of  the*' Grand Monarque" 
at  Aachen,  he.  of  courae  holds  forth  bis  own  hostelry  to  public  approbation ; 
yet  as  the  following  account  may  prove  really  useful,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  extract  it : 

"  Aix-la-Chapelle,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  famous  for  the  efficacy  of  its 
mineral  waters,  as  well  as  for  the  loveliness  of  its  neighbourhood,  aiibrds  so 
agreeable  a  sojourn  to  the  traveller,  that  he  would  regret,  not  to  have  spent  at 
least  one  day  there.  As  there  are  eveiy  dsy  fife  trains  for  Cologne  and  four  for 
Belgium,  travellers  who  are  in  a  hurry,  may  on  their  arrival  at  twelve  o'clock  sec 
the  curiosities  of  the  town  before  a  quarter  past  one  ;  when  an  excellent  table 
d'hute  is  served  at  Mr.  Dremel's  Hotel  du  grand  Monarquc ;  there  is  another  table 
d'h6te  at  five  o'clock,  with  the  best  attendance.  TraTcUers.  who  arrive  mtiie  after- 
noon, tired  by  a  long  railroad  journey,  may  pass  a  most  delightful  evening  at  ALx- 
la-Chapelle.  After  the  table  d  hote  at  live  o'clock,  the  Louisberg,  a  hill,  about  an 
English  mile  far  from  the  town,  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  foreigners. — From  the  lofty 
terraces  of  tiie  castle,  which  is  built  in  the  modem  style,  the  most  magnificent  view 
of  tiie  town  and  its  picturesque  neighbourhood  charms  the  visitor's  eye. — Good 
roads  pass  through  the  whole  park,  which  is  shaded  by  trees,  and  offers  every  induce- 
ment for  walking,  or  driving  and  riding.  A  band  plaj^s  there  every  day. — On  Thurs- 
day, there  is  great  assemb^  and  concert  by  the  nuhtaiy  band.  Itisnotunnsoalto 
see  two  thousand  visitors  encnlate  in  the  spaeions  saloonsi  gaUeriea  and  chaining 
forests  of  the  Ivouisberg. 

**  Through  all  the  season  a  Bal  par4  is  given  every  Saturday  night  at  the  grand 
Bedtmte;  evenr  night  ^nd  opera  or  eonoert,  eitlier  at  the  thestN^  or  in  the 
large  ssloons  of  the  society  called  Erholung ;  or  at  the  salle  of  tbe^grand  Redonte^ 
the  pure  and  grand  style  of  which  is  justly  admired  by  all  traveller?. 

"  Every  evening  there  are  supper  4  la  carte  and  concert  at  the  Uutel  du  'grand 
Monarquc.  Alter  snppcr,  societf  meeta  again  at  the  Redonte,  where  Ttante  and 
Quarante  and  Roulette  is  played.  An  elegant  reading  rojnn,  with  all  German, 
English,  French,  Bel^an  and  Dutch  papers,  affords  entertainment  to  the  visitors. 
A  tine  garden  belonging  to  this  estabhsbment  is  a  favourite  .walking-place,  where 
shelter  w  to  be  fimnd  imder  covered  geUanes*  dunng  nuny  weather. 

*'  Concerts,  balls,  fostirals  of  all  kind,  fottow  without  mtemiptton.-"From  aeven 
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for  drmkm  „f  mracrni  water..  Vhe  militan.  ban,]  play,  at  noon  it  the  flieatr. 
square.  The  c«tlu.lrale,  the  hotel  de  viUc  are  monuments  of  t™  tin, 'of  Ch^-  " 
™|ne  and  imniber  unongrt  tb.  mort  remarkahle  edifice,  on  the  hoX,  the 


^'fZZTl  "'"./''•"■^  Kn.tt.no:  with  additions  and  co«cUons  for 
^nZi:^"^  n        ""I  f.^"";"''-  J*""  Cattlow.  Third 

^•ac*,^^  ♦!  ^  •  *  r  "wwicpuoiicaiion.  VV  eot  course  arc  not  i)ro- 
fessed  m  he  ancient  mygtery  aod  moatiueful  handicraft  of  knitting  :  but 

I.  r  ^"•'^r  l  "^"  '""^^ri  ™y  P*"*^^*  «*rin«te  merits  If  this 
pleasmg  produchon.    Its  sale  has,  too.  already  ^hed  s  third  thousand 

7^  Tntrn  t'''^  '      ^""^  ^^^^^^'^^       ""^ber  thousands 

^rvl^^l^\Z'^'\u"       f'"*"'"  ^^'-^^     ^'d-Pt«  itself  to  the 

days,  no  cottager  ought  to  be 

To^c   nn^         H  ""^7  I?*  ^'^^         «ther  in  ornamental 

Zct^^n  n  VJT 1  7"'^  ^"""^  ''Orders  in  the  pro- 

duction of  fanciful  decoration.  They  too  may  not  deem  a  little  knittin.^ 
unvvortny  their  .Utention.  though  of  plain  and  hon.ely  for  iS 

tefrnn';'''^-.  ?         ^^'^  be  of  Jervicralso. 

foDr^J^c.  nLini  r^^^  temimne  contents,  further  than  extracting  the 
foDowmg  quaint  address  with  which  the  skilful  lucubration  commences ; 

From  a  Damb  to  bxr  Scholars. 

"  Tit  seventy  years,  or  theiesbottts. 

Since  I  was  taueht  to  knit ; 
And  on  a  cricket  I  wns  placed 

By  our  good  dame  to  sit. 

My  needles  were  of  wire  that  bent, 

Not  like  your  steel  so  polished  ; 
And  to  my  fioek  a  sheath  was  pinned, 

Winch  now  is  quite  aboUahed. 

A  bit  of  worsted  served  my  turn. 

VHiich  twirled  and  twisted  sadly  ; 

good  brown  cotton,  m  those  days, 

would  have  been  hailed  most  gladly. 
Now  your  old  dame  f^w  thn  advice 

To  the  risin?  frciicratioii, 

'^^'^2!^'^''^  ^'"^^r«°  i^'-''  >        they  learn  to  knit 
Wbatever  may  be  their  station. 

I  thmk,  if  you  will  give  good  heed 

To  the  following  expltaations. 
You'll  find  that  your  stockings,  and  socki,  and  gloves 

Will  answer  your  aqpeetatums." 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Minjt  Mn,  Friitrirt.  Wm.  «r  •  6m,  ISIh  Jaa«. 
AiM<m«  Mn.  wife  of  tiM  Rev.  T.  Anehitel  Anson, 

of  •  dm.  Sad  Julv. 
Arkwright,  Mr*.  Fdward,  uf  adau.  «c  ClitTe  House, 

Warwick,  1 1  tli  Ui'.y. 
Aihiuore,  Mm.  wilo  of  the  Uct.  Paul  Aihmore,  of 

a  son,  at  Nottint;ham  Home,  Elthikiii,  :>th  July. 
Atkincon,  Mra.  wite  of  Robt  Jamea  Atkinson,  K»q. 

Assistant  Surgeon  of  Bengal  Light  Otmixft  «f  • 

dMi.  at  Cawnp^re,  Sod  ilajr. 
Auloa,  Mrs.  Fred.  Ltiria,  «f  •  dM.  at  Bfdt  Fkrk- 

AiliiiH,  JHfo.  A.  F.oT  sdM.  aft  CMUUB  Yiemg*, 
flUi  Jahr. 

Barioir,  Mn.  will  of     kit  OaMft  Bmm  luiaw. 
Esq.  of  a  son,  at  OfMC  OoOfffO-ttltMt,  WMtmin- 

sier,  lOth  June. 
Beautnuiit.  Mrs.  Juhn,  cf  »  dMk  9t  W«l  Hill, 

Putney,  tftb  Jul/. 
Bedaie.  Mra.  Joha,of  ftdMki*  aiphamN«w  Mvk. 

lyih  July. 

Hell,  Mm.  Jacob,  of  a  fiau.  at  Hull,  JOth  June. 
Bergman,  Mn.  Jolin  George,  uf  a  Uau.  at  Fi^rjnosa, 

Cookham,  Berks.  l6th  July. 
Boat,  Hn.  H.  P-  of  a  son,  at  the  Castle  House, 

DoaDiogtoD,  Newbury,  17th  June. 
BiNiMU.  Mn.  wife  ot  Wm,  H.  BireliaU,  fiaq.  of  a 

MW  Mid  hair  at  Barley  Uraogt,  Leeds,  iMh  Juij. 
muk,  Mn.  wife  of  Pat  >  irk  Hlaek,  Esq.  M.D.  of  a 

■OB,  la  BeJfeld  Square,  i'ind  June. 
Blakesiey.  Mn.  af  a  floo,  •(  Waio  Viaanga^  Havto, 

hth  July. 

Bogie,  Mrs.  of  Rosemount,  co.  Ayr,  of  a  son,  lit  July. 
Bunner,  Mrs.  Cbariei  F.  of  a  lun,  at  Spalding, 
4th  July. 

Buwyer,  Airs,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wentworth  Bowycr, 

of  a  dau.  at  Kdinbargh,  lOth  July. 
Braithwalte.  M  rs.  liaae,  af  Mcchlcnburgh  Square, 

of  a  aon,  luth  July. 
Bridgouui,  Mn.  Franeeo  O.  U.  of  a  daa.  al  Ma- 

aidi.  10W  Jaaa. 
BriMow,  Mn.  of  adaa.  at  Bvatmn  ftAfWiU, 

Idth  Joij. 

Brown.  Airs.  John,  of  awtt,  alMariboN«gb,Wllta, 

I8ih  June. 

Brysut,  Mrs.  W^ilttr, of  ft  dM.  at  Bathwat-atiMt, 

laih  Ju;r. 

BrTmer,  Nlri.  John,  of  a  80ll>  at  BW|tta  HOVM, 

Hants,  I6th  July. 
Botier,  Mra.  wife  uf  the  Rer.  Weeden  Butler,  of  a 
dau.  at  the  Vicarage,  Wickbam- market,  iiufTolk, 
13th  July. 

BiiUar,  Mn.  WalUr,  of  a  daa.  at  Miidarhlll,  Mth 
Jviia. 

Campbell,  Mn.  Walter  F.  of  May,  «f  a  dan.  at 

Edioburgh,  mb  Julr. 
Carey,  Mr»  Adulphut  K.  of  a  son,  atBwbaga  Hisek- 

ley,  CO.  L<eicesier,  I8th  Julv. 
Caf  endialh  tha  Moa.  Mn.  Biduid,  af  a  dan.  Srd 

JuIt. 

Chapman,  MfB. Oaoi9«» 0^ * M, at Ai«Ddil-atiaat, 

Utb  July. 


Coape,  Mrs.  Jamea,  of  «  das.  at  MiwMti^  lala  af 

Wight,  1st  July. 
Clarke.  Airs.  H.  B.  of  St.  Jdba*a  Wood  Boad,  af  a 

son,  30th  June. 
Collet,  Mm  wite  of  tbe  B«T.  W.  UoydCuUat.  A.|f. 

of  a  dau.  :ird  July. 
Compton,  Lady  Wni.  of  a  dau.  lit  July. 
Corbett,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  a  dau.  at  Longnor  Hall, 

balop,  1  at  July. 
Cotton,  Mra.  wife  of  the  Rer.  Georg*  Cottoo,  of  a 

son.  at  Hugby,  S9th  June. 
Com,  Mra.  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cox,  of  a  aaa.  at 

Kaat  Stoke  Keclory,  17tb  June. 
Crokat,  Mrs.  Cliarl«a,of  a  daa.  at  Albioa-^tnat, 

Hyde  Park,  tiat  Jaaa. 
Crowdy,  Mia.  O.  F.  of  A  8M»  at  FtUSlBgdOiW  lad 

July. 

Cummin^  Gordon,  Mia.  OkU  P.  «f  Al||aa»  «f  A 

son,  10th  June. 
Dacres,  Mn.  wife  of  Captahl  Byda^C  OaCNO^ 

H.N.  of  a  »nn,  17th  July. 
Ua.e,  Mn.  wiie  <>f  the  Iter.  H.  Mab  of  adaa.  at 

HIackhcath,  4th  July. 
Dallai,  tbe  Hon.  Lady,  of  a  son,  I4th  July. 
Ualryiuple,  Mrs.  Elphinston,  of  a  dau.  at  Weat 

Hall,  CO.  Aberdeen,  I7tb  July. 
Daniol.  Mn.  wifa  of  Or.  Wytba  Daaial  of  M 

Boaaa,  Howifcait  tt  a  daa.  tvd  ialjr. 
Day,  Mra.        «f  a  daa.  at  Nowiek  Ltdgt,  Iglk 

July. 

Deaoe,  Mra.  Fran  eta  Bmj»  of  adaa.  at  WaMkanM 

Villa*.  4tb  July. 
Dent,  Mn.TkaaBaaaf  BydaPmfc-tBiaoi^of  adaa. 

9th  July. 

Donaldson,  Mm.  W.  Lererton,  of  a  son,  lltt^a^* 
Kchalai,  Mrs.  Fred.  A.  of  a  dau.  12th  J o|y. 
Eck,  Aire.  F.  A.  of  a  dau.  at  Valpaniae,  IMh  ApL 
Edmuoda,  Mra  wife  of  E.  Edmunds,  jun.,  Btq.  of 

Bradford,  WUU,  of  a  dau.  Uth  July. 
Pkfaahar,  lady  Mary,  of  a  daa.  IWh  Joir. 
Vaaiaoaar,  Mn.  Thooaa,  af  a  daa.  at  wtatboataa 

tarraae,  Uth  July. 
Fletcher,  Mn.  James,  of  a  dau.  at  Cheater  Square, 

2gth  June. 

Forrest,  Mrs  wife  of  Jarnc*  Archiba;d  Forrest,  Esq. 

5th  Full  leers,  of  a  dm.  June. 
Fowlrr,  Mrs.  wife  of  Liput.  O.  C.  Fowler,  H  N.  of 

a  son,  at  Woolwich,  -ilut  Julj. 
Francis,  Mn.  8.  K.  (irccn,  of  a  son,  at  Cranham 

l';acc,  K«»ex,  19th  July. 
Frederick,  Mrs.  Major  General,  of  a  son,  at  Shaw. 

ford,  near  Winchester.  ISlh  July> 
FkoelwiBi,  Mn.  J. C  of  aaoa*  atBoath  near  Naiaa^ 

14th  Jaaa. 

Freeman,  Mn.  WilliaaMb«f  a  ooa,  at  liaarl^  GaaM^ 
soth  Juoa. 

Ga^. .  the  Hoa.  Mia.  «f  adaa*  at  WUlahall  Taid, 

inh  JuJt. 

Gallini,  .Mrs.  wife  of  A.  Gallini.  Esq.  of  a  aaa  at 
Donningtoo  Castle  Cottage,  tOth  July. 

Gambia,  Mia.  .«ifi  of  Dr.  Qmm,  af  a  aoa.laad 
July. 
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Gilea,  Mn.  Jtmei,  of  a  ion,  at  lUltng  Park,  Croy-fPiImer,  Mn.  J.  Curhnfrtoo,  of  a  aon^/tb  Juljr 

don,  l"th  July. 
Gladstone,  Mn.  William,  of  a  Jau.at  Fitiroy-park, 


Hiahgatp.  1  7 tl"  ■' uiv 
Godby,  Mr».  wife  of  the  Kcv.  <".  H.  Godby,  and 
July. 

GrUBo.  Mn.  Alfred,  of  •  Mn,  2nd  •'uly. 
OwumIL  Mn.  BwMM,  of  a  nb,  M  Hm««ll«  sth 
July. 

Hamiltan,  th*  Lady  Claude,  of  a  dau.,  3rd  Julr. 
UanUMB,  Mn.  met  of  (Im  B«f.  W.  K.  UanulMo, 


M.A.e^a«M,7tlk'iilr. 
[arden,  Mn.  wife  of  lb«  1 


Harden,  Mn.  wife  of  Ibit  BiKW.  9,  W.  HmJ—,  of  a 

dau.  '23d  June. 
Harford,  &fra.  C.  R.  jnn.,  of  a  aon.lRth  June. 
Hayirarth,  Sin.  J.  S.  of  a  ion,  at  Hedinastoa  Rec 

t'lr; ,  near  ('irencester,  Qlh  July. 
Hewitt,  Mrs.  U.  H.  of  a  *on  at  W'eymoulh-strcct 
a)nd  July. 

Holden,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  of  Aaton  Hall,  co.  Derby, 

of  a  aon,  27lh  June. 
Holden,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Drury,  of  a  son,  ]«t  July. 
Holland,  Mra.  Henry  Lancelot,  ul  a  Jau.  Sth  July 
Hopper,  Mn.  wife  of  Um  Ber.  £.  U.  Hopper,  of  a 

Aa.  at  Old  H^adaor,  10th  Ivw. 
Home,  Mn.  H,  of  Montifue  Sq.,  of  a  aon,  "(h  July 
Hughet,  Mra.  wifii  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Uughea,  of 

a  ion,  at  Gordon  Street,  31«t  July. 
Irrine,  RIr».  w  ife  of  I.t.  Col.  Irvine,  C.  B.  of  a  ton, 

at  Kcn»iiik-tnn,  'Jnd  July- 
Jcnner,  Mr».  Edward  F.  of  a  «on,  at  Lowndc&  St. 

*J5tb  June. 

Johoaon,  Mra.  Henry,  of  a   dau.  at  Woodford, 

Ksaex,  19lh  July. 
Jonee,  Mn.  U.  oif  Pontrlaae  and  Penlar,  co.  Car- 

niartlMB,  of  a  dan.  at  Baden,  l6th  JuIt. 
Koanaway,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Ber.  C.  £.  Keonawaj, 

of  aeo£  KdJttly. 
KoBBO^,  Mn.  Loagfoid.  of  a  m,  let  Ju^r. 
KiBf,  Mn.  Charlee.  of  a  eon,  at  Now  Cottogo 

Farm,  near  Potter's-bar,  17th  July. 
Kerby,  Mrs.  George  Goldsmith,  of  a  aon,  at  Ken> 

aington,  June. 
Kuper,  .Mrs.  tlx-  «ifcof  Capt.  Kuper.  C.B.  R.N.  of 

a  noil,  2~i'n  .1  uiif. 
Langmore,  Mrs.  wife  of  J.  C.  Langtnore,  M.B.  of 

a  dau.  8th  July. 
Lee,  Mrs.  (f.  .Vlarlean.of  adau.  at  Esber, 7th  July. 
JLee,  Mrs.  \  alrnime,  uf  a  aon.  Sod  June. 
Lawie.  Hr«.  Edward,  of  aeon,  16th Jolj. 
Lewie,  Mit.  Henry,  of  a  aott  and  heir,  at  Fuit* 

gwyDlae,<o.  OlaDMrgao,  Slat  July. 
Uttio,  Mra.  Thoraae  Selby,  of  a  aon,  at  Worceater, 

17th  July. 

Lovett,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lovett,  of  a 
dau,  igth  July. 

Maclcanc.  Mrs.  wife  of  the  Rer.  A.  J.  .Macleane, 
of  a  <Uu.  at  UruliJon,  20th  July. 

Bfanstleld,  .Mrs.  J.  uf  a  dau.  at  St.  Mark's  Parson- 
age, Swindon,  :«rd  July. 

Martin,  Mra.  wife  of  the  Kev.  Chancellor  Martin,  of 
twins,  a  aoo  end  a  dau.  the  latter  sur*iTed  only  a 
•hort  time,  at  the  Cloeo,  Bioter,  Mh  Joly. 

MarmtSfMro.  Honeo^  of  a  eon,  atHMapten  Court 
Pafeot,  18th  Jaly. 

Mllwaid,  Mn.  George,  of  aaon,|at  the  Manor  Houae, 
Lochlade,  3d  .Tiilr. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Jolin,  of  Forcett  Hall,  co.  Vurk,  of  a 
aon  and  heir,  l  .'th  July 
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Peacock,  .Mrs.  Anthony,  of  a  OOD, at Raocohj  Hall, 

CO.  F-incoln,  l:«th  July. 
I'l' irsc,  M  r<.  John,  of  a  duu.at  Dunstable,  21st  June. 
I't-rin.itit,  (tie  Lady  Louisa  Uouglaa,  of  a  dau.  I3th 

.luly. 

Pctlcy,  ^frs.  i'harles  R.  C.  of  a  dau.  at  Bivorhood, 

Seven  Uaks,  ISth  July. 
Peto,  Mn.  8.  Morton,  of  a  dau.  SOth  Jiue. 
Phippo,  Mn.  wife  of  Lt.  OoL  tho  Hon.  C.  B.  Fbippe, 

of  aeon,  14th  Jaly. 
Pleeo,  Mre.  wife  of  Uooel  R.  Place,  Esq.  R.N.  ef 

a  aon,  loth  July. 
Playfair,  Mra.  l>on,  of  a  dau.  at  Barnea,  Sth  July. 
Plunkrtt,  Mra..raaMe,of  aeoB,atTMietodi8(|aoro, 

Oth  Julv. 

Ricardo,  .Mr*.  Percy,  of  a  dm.  at  WeotbOTM  CrW 

ppnt,  "i  uh  .lune. 
Uo)i<-rt«un,  Mr*,  wife  of  (  apt.  J.  R.  BobaitOOO, 

6th  Royal  Kegt.,  of  a  aoa.  2Ath  June. 
Robertaon,  Bin.  B.  L.  of  a  eOB,  ot  Norfolk  Cm* 

cent,  S4th  June. 
RobiaeoM,  Mn.  W.  8.  of  a  dao.  at  Dythan  Boo- 

toiy,  OloiiooMenhira,  llth  July. 
RuaeoU.  Mn.  wife  of  tho  Bov.  A.  B.  RiMon,of  a 

son.  at  the  Viearai^e,  Welta.  1 1th  Jaljr. 
Salt,  Mn,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Salt,  of  a  aon, 

at  Standon  Rectory,  2f)lh  June, 
."iaxton,  Mrs.  Kdward,  of  a  dau.  at  lligiibury  Park, 

isth  June. 

.'sheriff,  -Mrs.  Francis,  of  a  dau.  at  Calvcrlcy  Park, 
20  th  July. 

Smith,  .Mm.  H.  J.  of  a  dau-  at  Worthing,  19tb  July. 
Smith,  Mn.  I).  Sool^  of  DwroBoUra-atnat.  of  a 

dau.  MHh  July. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Migor,  of  a  lOB,  at  Flynptoo  Lodn 

I3th  July. 

South,  Mn.  wife  of  Hio  Bov.  Sanaol  Bnlth,  of  a 

ooo,at  Camberwell,  I0tb  July. 
Somerrille,  Mn.  James  Curtis,  of  •  dan.  at  Welte, 

17th  July. 

.SprigRs,  Mrs.  11.  of  a  son,  at  Hornsev,  lOth  July. 
Stepheni'in,  .Mrx.  Oeorge  KobOrt,of  adu.  at  Blaok- 

hcath  Park,  )5th  Juiy. 
Sumner.  ^\r*.  Robert,  of  a  d nu. at  ColbOVM  BoO- 
tory,  Isle  uf  Wight,  35th  JunO. 

.Swtfte,  Mrs.  Edmund  Loathol,  of  adao.  at  tho 

Tower,  1 4th  July. 
Synnot,  Mrs.  Boborl^of  a&in.atCSiidogM  TenM«b 

16th  Joly. 

Tait,  Mn.  wife  of  tiM  Rov.  Dr.  Tdt,  of  a  daa.  at 

Rugby,  aotb  Jane. 
Totiikins,  Mn.  Samuel,  iun.  of  aeon,  at  Albert-road, 

Reeent's  Park,  20th  July. 
Torkington,  Mrs.   L.  1.  of  a  son,  at  Tuubrulgc 

Wells,  VOth  July. 
Tweedy,  Mrs.  Iulm  Newman,  of  a  son,  at  Pcirtu  au 

Prince.  Hayti,  17th  .May. 
Ullattiorne,  Mrs.  u.  Hutton,  of  a  son,  at  Notting* 

hill,  Sth  July. 
Vigne.  Mrs  wito  of  the  Rer.  Henry  Vignc,  of  a  dau. 

at  Sunliurr  N  icarai^'C,  13th  July. 
Wake,  Mra.  W.  of  a  daa,  at  tkmthanpton,  4th  Jaly. 
Wataon,  Mn.  Bwiy,  of  a  eon,  at  WolUagboraaih* 

9th  Jnly. 

Wauon,  Mn.  T.  S.  of  a  aon,  al  Bow  Green,  4th 

July. 

Watt,  Mn.  wife  of  Captain  Watt,  Bengal  Cavalry, 

of  a  dau.  at  Lea,  Kent,  23rd  June. 


Montrose,  the  Duchess  of,  of  ason  and  heir,  32nd  Wait«,  Mrs.  Richard,  of  a  dau.  at-Langford  Vicar- 
June.  aKP.  l-echlade,  2-'nii  July. 


Bfurduch,  Mrs.  wife  of  Clinton  Murdoch,  Esq.  of  a 

dau.  tith  July. 
Newtngton,  Mrs.  wife  of  C.  E.  Uayea  Newington, 

M.D.  of  ason,  13th  July. 
Mewton,  Mn.  Charlee,  of  a  eon  and  heir,  at  Dala- 

tOB,  iftth  Jane. 
Noad,  Mn.  David  Uam»  of  a  mm,  at  Ben*  Hill, 

ISth  Julr. 

Norton,  Mn.  BoBiy  B.  of  a  WW,  atWobBTB  Sq, 

3lst  June. 

Ogih  ie,  .Mri.  wife  of  G.  M.  OglUic,  Fun.  of  a  dau. 
at  Kensington  Garden  Terrace,  9th  July. 


Willuik,  Mrs.  W.  W.  of  a  aon,  at  Barntlcy,  near 

Livrrjvool,  lOth  July. 
Wood,  Mrs.  W.  riiarlea,  of  a  aoo,  at  FiddingtOB 

House,  near  l>c>  izes,S3d  Jane. 
Wroughton,  Mrs.  Philip,  of  a  too, at  Ibatone  Houao, 

IQth  Jaly. 

WyUlo,  Mn.  Joha,  of  a  ooa,  at  Mhaa^  l«th 
Jaly. 

ToBfe,  >Tra.  wife  of  Captain  Gustanu  YoBfO,  tod 

Quet-n's  Royals,  of  a  son,  Uth  July. 
Voung,  Mn.  Jaam  H.  of  a  daa.  at  Ut,  Kaat, 

SOtb  July. 
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Alcnck,  Joveph  Lock«r,  E^q./ettleat  loti  uf  Samacl 
Airnck,  Raq.,  of  Etiter-houac.  Cobridgr.  8iaff<ird 
vhtw,  10  SusmiimJi.  aldMt  daofbirr  of  the  iMe 
WilUam  Btn-bridge,  Esq.,  «r  Bsttoa-gaideD, 

London,  t4th  Junr. 
Andrr»..n.  W.  D  .  K  q  .  of  SherrioBton.  Willa,  to 

Miiri.iiin",  »•  J.  St  (1au;;htfT  (if  the  Ut.-  Rct.  Tho«. 

H;,rn».>ii.  inniitili.Tit  uf    Hfly    Tririilr,  \V>i|te. 

I..>v<-ii.  .iti<1  rfxlor  of  C'ornry .  Ciiml>'  rlaii<l,  8th  July. 
/tHlrrWd,  StHiilrv,  H»q..  of  St.  Paul's-p  air,  U.inp- 

lon,  I  I  I^UIHB,  T"unfff»t  <la\l.f!.'er  of  J. 

D.  Welch,  E»q..  of  llu;>tjfl(l,  Kniex,  irt.h  June. 
Arkwripht,  th**  Hev  Hinrv,  t>iKllen  Home  Piirvp*. 

davgnter  uf  the  late  V'ucuuute>»  Canterbury,  l«t 

Jttlj. 

Bailrv,  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Kdward  Savage 
Bailey,  Esq..  M  Bernera-airaet,  to  Man*,  aecund 
i*a II ;( liter  of  Jamea  Colea»  Baq.,  of  (Hd^paik, 

C'u;>hafn  common,  S4th  June. 

ltai«»,  Jatur*,  K?ii.,  of  Champinn  hill,  Camber- 
I'l  Ano,  foiirdi  d*'i(chter  of  HcxjauiiD  Stand- 
tit' -.  E-q..  of  tla  Jf)  oriei,  1  at  July. 

iJerh  r,  Hrad«liatT,  l^q.,  younj-eit  ton  of  the 
!.,-f  John  Barker,  K«q.,  of  LuiiKshaw,  Diiin- 
trit-ixiiire.  Nurth  HrUiun,  to  Ifrbeknh  .M»ria, 
•■l()'-«t  ilaiinhter  of  Culonel  K.  E.  Hurr.iws,  K.H.. 
ili^cliH'  ll-houae.  8onier*ctahire,  20th  July. 

Barker.  J'-hn,  Esri.,  of  l,an(rthaw,  I)uiofriefi*hire, 
of  Uie  iUdraa  Medical  Service,  to  laabi-Ua  Iluub- 
lM<Mi,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  CampbeU,  of 
Walton-park,  H.E.I.CH ,  S»nd  JtiiM. 

Barker.  Joaeph,  K*q.,  of  ColeahitI,  Warwirkahire, 
tu  Harriet,  younfreat  daughter  of  ibe  latO  EdwamI 
WuulU.  Kaq.,  of  Winrhestrr.  Rtli  Jnly. 

B^'n^rd,  Henry,  eldest  iun  o!  the  late  Wil":;i-n 
Mj-rnard,   Eiq.,  of    KeoningtuD,    to    E  ifaheth 

.)  ine.  (  idett  daugbttt  Of  tba  Ut«  Captain  Uanr) 

H.tnilir.  17th  July. 

H  in  »  %  K  .hert,  M.B.,  of  Fark-Rwd*  Nottinij- 
hi  I.  urn)  Glucester- terrace,  Hide-park,  to  Eliu, 
ciilc't  il.iUL'hter  of  John  Fawkener,  Esq.,  of 
Nuriand'place,  Nottiiig-hill,  Ifftb  June. 

BHtbe.  Wuliam  P..   E>q.,  of  la.  Soutb-itreet 
London,  ttt  Am  Maria,  eldeat  daufbtw  of  tbe 
lata  Uarid  Cfemeroo,  Esq.,  of  Nortbaw-place, 
Hert*,  2 JihI  June. 

Beckwith.  Win.  Andrew*,  E»q..  of  Wellt,  Somer- 
set, to  Mary  Ann,  yuunc'it  dnufflitt  r  .4  t  c  !:  •<■ 
J.iiiie*    R»ker,  E»q.,  of  Creek»fA-p'ace,  K'ncx 
laih  J'lly 

Bentr>n,  r^atiiuel, fourth  »on  of  Rt-v.  J  .R^n^on,  rcclor 
of  Norton,  Someraet,  to  I'hilipiia,  youufrest  dau. 
of  Jamea  Bourne,  of  Soiuerscc  »ircet,  Portman- 
aquare,  SQih  June. 

Bcrtied«le.  Lotd,  aoo  of  tbe  Earl  of  Caithneaa,  to 
Lwuiaa  Ooonriana,  Toongeat  daughter  of  G.  R. 
Phillipa.  Eaa..  1I.P..  nml  tbe  Hoa.  Mn.  Pbil* 
lipa.  10th  lulv. 

Blako,  tt.p  Ui'v.'  Hrnrv  Bunbury,  eldeat  aon  of  Sir 
Henry  I{l*.(e,  Hart.,  of  I-Hni{ham,  Sufr>>lk,  to 
Kr  iicei  Muilan,  «iiily  d.<vghter  of  lli'nry  Jiiuir» 
<)ake»,  K»ij.,  of  N.'tt ton-euurt,  ami  Higli  ShenH 
of  the  1  <,ui)fy  of  Suffolk,  l»t  July. 

Bligh,  Uichard,  Krq  ,  eldeat  ton  uf  the  late  Richard 
Bligh.  Kiq.,  batriiitrr  of  ihp  Inner  Temple,  and 
gr:tiid«  ii  uf  tbe  late  Adnural  Win.  ItllRh,  to 
.M»mh  laabclia.  daughter  of  the  late  laptain 
Fennell,  Aid««ae-Canip  to  Sir  Tbomaa  Briabaoe, 
Bart.,  tban  Ctovenw  of  New  Soaih  W«l«h  Idtb 

Blundell,  Mr.  Henry  CaaloB,  of  ttio  Omnnalaaattat. 

third  aon  of  Tbomaa  Leigh  Blundell,  M.D.,  of 
H9,  Loiabard-atreet,  to  Elixabeth,  diaughter  of 
Joecpb  'iVijlor,  Eeq.,  of  Port  Piaueoi,  Mtb  April. 


Bond.  Edward  Auguatua.'Eaq.,  to  Caroline  Fnuiccna 
daughter  of  the  late  Ret  .  K.  II.  Barbua,  lOClM 
of  at.  Faitb'a,  London,  l6tb  July. 
Bowdoia,  Jamea  Temple,  Eaq.,  late  CaptaiD  of  Ac 
4tli  (Boyal  lri«b)  Oratoon  Goarda,  onlj  aea  of  tba 
lata  Janea  Temple  Bowdoin,  E»q.,  and  tmuidaoa 
of  Sir  John  Temple,  Hart.,  t'«  EliialH  th.  th  rd 
daughter  of  Sir  Williaui  Clar,  Bart.,  W.P..  of 
Kuiwell-lodgo,  ia  tbocoonty  of  Uiddlcaa,  9idi 

June. 

nrmll-y,  the  Rev.  Edward,  nf  UrigbtOQ,  to  Sarah, 
the  youngfi»[  duiiKliter  of  Sir.  John  Torcr,  of 
(iihson-iquare,  l»linv;lon.  35th  June. 
Huckinxbaiii,  W'm.,  Knj.,  of  Rseter,  tO  ElisabctJl 
Heath,  third  daiig.'itt  r  of  tbelate  HcrBMB 
Merirale,  Eaq.,  a4lh  Juoe. 
Burrowea,  Jobn.  third  aoo  of  the  Into  HioBaa 
BoifOWM,  Eaq.,  of  Unu^Mmae,  to  Flanaf,  foorth 
danghter  of  Charles  Rich.  Nelaon,    Raq.,  of 
Twiekenham-comindii.  Midilleaex.  I4th  July. 
Cainphell,  Captain  Colin  Vorke,  H.S..  eldeat  aoa 
of   Rear-Admiral    I>.    Csimpijell.  of  Barureck, 
Ar^Ieabire,  to  EUiabetb,  aecoud  daucbter  of 
Jumea  Hjde,  Bmi.,  of  Apley,  late  of  Wight,  lot 
July, 

Champ.    Cliarlcn,    E«q.,    of  Caniden-road-TiUaa. 
Canidcn  New-t»n  i:,  to  Elisa, jroungeat  dangbter 
of  the  late  C.  WoolfoqTt  Eaq.,  of  Lalvotth. 
Dor»etahire,  asrd  June. 
Champion,  Henry,  yoongeat  aoo  of  tbe  late  Chaa, 
Champion,  E*q.,  of  Biyth,  Notta.  to  Uiaa  Rofem 
of  Ranley-bouae,  near  Bctford.  Notu,  lOth  Joly, 
Champneya,  the  Rer.  Dr.,  head-maater  of  tbe  Col. 
legiate  School,  Gla*frow.  to  .Sarah  Leake,  eldeat 
duii-'litrr  of  the  luce   Rev.  T.  H.  Walptti^  ^COT 
of  \\  jna'ciw,  nuck<».  I  '.tti  July, 
t'liapnj*!!,  W'ni.  Danic,  Ks-j..  vi'iinucit  aon  of  W'm. 
CliHpinan  Knq  ,  oi  Nevrcaa:  Ir-on-Tyne,  to  Janet, 
fUth  aurvivina  daunhter  of  the  Rev.'H.  T.  HaiC. 
of  UuckiuK-hall,  Norfolk,  8th  July. 
Cbarlea,  Robert,  eldeat  aon   of  Rnbert  Cbufoo, 
E-q.,  of  Eudaleigb-tcrrace.  Tamtocl(*a«iaM,  to 
Henrietta  Keddey,  daughter  vt  Jooepb  Plcteh«r, 
Baq.,  of  Unu<D-dock,  Limebooae,  |0tb  June. 
Colgfore,  Flraoeia  Edward,  aon  of  Wm.  ColfcniTe, 
Eaq.,  of  Bryan aton-aquare,  London,  ami  Br^ce- 
hridge  and  Mere-ball,    Lincolnahire.   to  \lary 
rii^jhcth,    r;de»t    daughter    of   Robprt  Rruce 
C  liii-henter,  Ksq  ,  of  Lower  S<-ym  >ur-«treet,  P<^tt. 
itiati-«qiiarc,  and  niece  of  Sir  Brueo  Chlchcetcr, 


iiart.,  of  Arlington-euurt,  Devou. 
Collin,  Count  dii.  Baron  de  Barisien,  V'iacoont  do 
Cury,  to  tbe  Countoaa  (Jofmar,  daogbter  of  bio 
Ii<^yal  HighDOBB  the  Doko  of  Brauawiekf  l«th 

July. 

Comina,  RidMrd.  Eaq.,  of  Tiverton,  to  Gatberino 
Hadi,  yoongeat  dangbter  ,of  Jobn  SbadUbovgli 
How,  Eaq.,  of  tbe  Loago,  neorTlTeiton.  f4th  Jane. 

Cooper,  \\  ui.,  jun.,  Eaq.,  of  Upper  Holloway,  to 
CHtherine.  aecond   daughter  of  Jaiiw.-a  .Sumua, 
E»q  ,  of  Hiislenif r<*,  .Surrey,  14th  June. 
Co  ler,  Pownull   Fdiuw,  E.q..   R.N'.,  to  Harnett 
FinrnM.  aecond  dauiuthter  ol  ('  -■    .in-  John  Il>ii!e, 
E»q.,  Partuoater  and  i'uraer,  K.N.,  of  Albuny- 
road.  Caniberwrll,  20th  July. 
Davenport,  Sam.  Skurray,  Eaq.,  of  Bahia,  to  Anna 
Cei  ilia  eldeat  daughter  of  Fredonok  Ofifl^  Eaq., 
late  of  Hio  de  Janeiro^  SOth  June. 
Deane,  Joeepb,  late  Captain  Carabineera,  aon  of  tho 
lata  W.  Browne,  Seq^  and  tbe  Lady  Charlotte,  of 
BioinM^blll,  Cariow,  to  Oeorgtana  CbarloCto. 
only  ebMof  the  late  Lieut.-Cot.  Thwahy,  of  tiM 
&Srd  Raglmeat.  23rd  Jane. 
Dolao,  Ileiiiiy,  Eaq.,  of  laieworth,  to 
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■lanlia,  daujrhter  of  John  Beet,  E«q.,  of  Melhnrj-'Hnlton,  Ocorffc  Sy.lnry.  F.»q 
tertHce,  Uttrvuood-ttiuure,       Ji'l).  .lolui'*,    Fu  titcii.  In  Aiiiir, 

l>uuiville,  tbe  llev.  Davnl  Edtvaiii,  M.A.,  of  Se 
miiigton,  Wiltxhire,  t<>  l^l^try  Jane,  daughter  of 
Kwen  4Siabb,  K»q.,  of  the  Uetrcat,  South  Lam 
Ik  ih,  13th  Julr. 
I)>aki<,  John,   E«q.,  of   Regent'a.park,  to  Elisa, 


yuungtst  daughter  of  the  lute  Juhn  BoUrm/, 
K>'|.,  "f  Wubern-aquare,  lit  July. 
Dntticld.  CharlM  Edward,  of  Prcucof,  aolidtor,  to 
Jkiargaret,  youngest  diuighter  of  tJie  tato  Peter 
Millett,  Esq..  of  Preseot,  0th  Jttty. 
Duon,  ktebord  Marab.  Esq.,  eldest  ton  of  CtotiUn 
Jatuca  C.  Dunn,  Koyai  Nary,  to  Bliia  Helen, 
T^tungcr   daughter  of  Jaine*   Bower,   K*t|.,  of 
Wcytnitutb  and  Melr<>mb  Itesi*.  Silth  July. 
Dunnr,  Charles  Aiigii-:u« 

Simon  Dunne,  K*t\.,  It  .V.,  commander  of  her 
Aliije»ty cruuei ,  C'a»ih- ('ui<ti>,  t.)  .M.iriu.  eldeat 
<!.iii>cli  er  of  tiif  late    Mr.    rh.irtiiu  I'vuon,  of 
Lond-vii,  21«t  June. 
I'uiti'ii,  Wui.  <juinU3ii.  Krq  ,  of  Twickeobun.  to 
Mary  Ann,  eldeat  daughter  of  U'm.  DuttOD,  AM)., 
uf  Baoptuo,  Oxfordahirr,  16ih  June. 
Cai.tw;ek,  Edward    B.,  Esq..  of  Haleybury,  to 
Rs>«ina  Jane.  «nt*  aarvmnv  daughter  of  tbe  lato 
^JaoM  Hunter  Esq.,  of  Hafkun,  tAlL  Jane. 
£  iwaidee,  Juhn,  Eso.,  youngeai  son  uf  Vincent 
RJirardee,  E«q  ,  of  Pkrmrntr,  StaJTordnhire,  to 
Jriiuuia,  dau^hur  of  thelare         .1  hn  Marttm 
H  itt.  .M.A.,  vic^r  of  Ei»t  Garston,   Herku,  'Z6ih 
June. 

E.nin..tt,  Christopher  Hrowning,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of 
H(>\uixliiu-,  to  Caroline.  3oiui:;e«t  daughter  of 
ll<i')rrt  Teach,  E»(|.,  of  Ludtow,  aoth  June. 
Erv.  iri,  Alfred  ^tev«n<,  E»q  ,  of  Hognor,  to  Emily 
iiiiitiund,  »tcond  daughter  of  Capt.  Addison, 
H.E.Lt:..H.,  -iyth  June. 
Fiaber,  the  Rev.  Robert  Bailey,  Ticar  of  BaaildOD, 
to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Onnie, 
of  Buah-biU,  lliddlesex.  91st  July. 


..  Alliert-xil',**. 
.  second  «idi;f:>  irr  i-f 
Hfury  Wilkuuon,  Eiq.,  i]!oniptyn-»ijai»re,  l,-t;i 
July. 

Healer,  George,  of  Watford,  to  Eliiabetb  Wbittioc- 
•tail,  onlv  d.i  i..-htcr  Of  Jwhn  Beaiuaoul.  Esq..  uf 

*<f.  Alhan'F,  srh  June. 


Henderson,  Eduard,  K-q.,  of  the  Bombay  Milirary 
SerTice,  second  son  of  John  P.  Kondonon.  K«|. 
of  Alancbfater.squaic,  to  Judith  Uatton,  cUleei 
daughter  of  the  rate  Dr.  Wm.  Cookaun,  tI.J>., 

of  Lincoln,  1 7th  July. 
Hinde.  Wm,  Esq.,  of  Cleobury  5f.>rt!mer,  •'^^'i  i), 
to  Mary  France*,  xecond  daiut'tcr  ol  Tfuuiu* 
Williams,  Enq.,  of  v\'arfirld  lodvo.  Barka,  ai.d  <»f 
Adelaide,  South  .Auntraiiu,  Sth  Julv. 
third  ton  of  the  late  Hockin,  John,  Esq.,  of  D  minica,  third  son  "f  f.  a 

R«»-  Wm.  flockiM.  rrctor  of  Phillack,  Conia.iH, 
to  Uary,  second  ditu^hter  of  Wm.  Hickeiia^  Emi.. 
of  Caniherwcll •grove,  5t.lth  June. 
Hodg.on,  the  Rev.  O.  A..  mtn<  r  cau'-n  of  Win- 
t-bcBter  CatJtfldral,  to  Eleaour  Lucy,  aecon<i 
daughter  of  Wb.  Miichtll,  Emi.,  of  Ktcnfleld, 
1st  Julv. 

flore,  Lteuteoaat  B.  6.,  acfrond  son  of  the  late 
Capuin  Uorr,  B,N.,of  J'ole-Hor^.  in  n.  •  c  u  '  » 
of  Weiford,  Ireland,  to  Maria,  second  .lau.-hir'r 
of  Liettt..CaL  Rei.l,  Ooeenior  of  the  Wiu(l<%ard 
Islande,  17th  Jane, 
flupgin^.  IMu-ud,  E»q.,  of  U  :i,.,.»-u,!a,  Keatiah. 
town,  to  K;i.  n,  eMiit  danctitcr  ot  John  Meacock, 
E,"!].,  of  I-ittlc  Knlii].{,  'Jiiii' Jul  v. 
Huiihei,  the  Kcv.  .lolm  Young, '  B. .1.,  to  Juatina 
Merry,  only  child  of  Riehud  Rhodaa,  Beq»  of 
Greenwich,  J5th  July. 
InKlefleld,  S.  H.  .S„  Lieutenant   Royal  Artillerr 
second  son  of  Reai^Admiral  IngJofidd,  C.B.,* 
Commaader-in-Chi«f  «f  OiaEaet  India  and  China 
Station,  to  Charlotte^  youngest  daughter  of  ih^ 
latoColonol  Coore,  of  Bcrutton-hall,  in  the  same 
county,  98th  June. 

Froae,  Tbomaa,  Baq.,  Oravel.pits,  Shere,  Surrey,  to  lUingworth,  the  Rev.  Edward,  M.A 


Jnlia  Carolioi^  third  daughter  of  Captain  Pyner, 
Baat  Sandffeld-house,  Guildford,  Hih  June. 
C}ar»liuer,  Jaincit  S],al(ling.  Esq.,  of  Manor-houie, 
Great  Wymondiy,  iitrts,  to  .Mary  Ann.  only 
c.iiiil  of  the  late  George  and  Mary  Ann  Haywood, 
ail  !  uTRnddanghter  of  thp  lute  Wm.  rorihouse, 
E*i|.,  of  lUlhuMi-lull.  ."iiurcy.  lifthJune. 
G*"!!,  Iiiig",  H  IT  4)f  Franci*  Hanling  Gell,  Esq., 
cmoner  ;  ti,e  coonty  of  !*Ui»ei,  to  Anne,  dau. 
of  KdMnrii  I'r.cauid,  Kao., banker.  Rosk,  6th  July, 
dirney,  Pr-nuit  Har.oideat  eon  of  Daniel  Uurncy, 
Etq..  of  North  Runcton,  and  the  lata  Ladv 
Harriet  Oamey,  to  Alargarat  (^artotta,  aldesi 
daughter  of  Sir  Wn.  Brawna  VUkai*  Bart.,  sth 
July. 

Iialb««d,  Frandi,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  E«q., 
aun  of  the  late  John  Ilalhead,  E«q.,  of  Vately- 
li'  tiMc,  llant»,  to  Mary  Annf,  ilauij'itcr  of  the 
J.iieJ.»inen  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Ciaptou-houBC,  .Mid- 
dle»rx,  Ixt  July. 

Hs'iimet,  Jamcii  Palmer  Pr.nncit,  eldest  son  of  the 
lute  J»iii>B  Kwdaile  Hammet,  Esq.,  to  Jocosa 
Jane,  ■rcond  daughter  of  Hwynfen  Jerria,  Esq., 
of  Whitchaii.piaee,.aMd  Darlaaton-haU,  Stallbrd- 
ahire,  1st  July. 

Hammond.  Charles  Eaton.  Eaq.,  baaker,  of  New- 
aaarket.  to  Emily  Lav  Wilaoa,  aaeoad  daughter 
af  tha  Bar  Flaaiiptaa  WUaoa,  Ticar  of  Thorpe, 
AraoM,  let  July.  ^ 

Rammond.  the  Rev.  Bgerton  Douglas,  second  son' 
of  Wm.  Oemond  Hammond.  Km).,  of  .St.  Aibin'ii- 
couit,  Kent,  to  Elisabeth  Kulherine,  elder  dau. 
r>{  Molnrt  Whitmoro,  Esq.,  of  Fwtiaod'place, 
Eon  Ion,  6ih  July. 

Ilartlty,  the  Kfv.  Wtn.  .'lamuel,  D.A.,  vicar  of 
LauKhtoo,  YorK»l  ire,  to  Elir.nheth,  voungest 
daughter  of  the  ilev.  Henry  IJoyce,  Xl.A.,  of 
the  Aubey-road,  St.  John  s-wood,  J»t  July. 

Harwood,  James,  Ei-q.,  to  Charlotte,  youimcii 
daughter  of  tha  late  John  Trayton  Fuller,  Esq., 
of  Ashdawftihawa,  la  tha  aouaij  af  Baeaex,  I3tb 
July. 


onlv  son  of  A.  II 


of  Edghant 
inKuorth,  n-»(j..  *ur;re..:i,  U..\.. 
of  Fowey,  Cornwall,  tn  Louisa,  djuifiiter  of  ;  oe 
late  Dr.  Percy,  of  KedHorth-hall,  WarvMi  k-.h  i>- 
and    niece    of  .Miss    I'icrcy,    of  I'nory-ulu  c' 
Edibaston.  17th  June. 
.7ack»on.  Henry,  E»q.,  of  St.  Helen's-placc,  Lon- 
don, to  Emily,  dauKhter  of  the  late  David  Cam»> 
ron,  Esq..  of  Nort haw-place.  Hcrta,  |3tb  July. 
Janton,    Henry,    Esq,    of    Clapton-tarraee,  ta 
Caroline,  only  daughter  of  tha  lata  litoa.  Borua 
Jan  son,  Esq.,  of  Uurstperpoint. 
Jones,  Albaa  Thoaaaa,  Esq..  of  Hilb  .■,  to  Marie 
Alargarita  da  Tochauategni,  uf 
S3rd  June. 


Key,  John  Binny.  Esq..  of  th.?  firm  of  Binny  and 
Co.,  Madras,  to  Annabc;:a  llumcria,  \*i)ow<»f 
the  late  John  Harcourt,  Esq.  aiirgrou 
and  ridrgt  daughter  of  3f  ijofOanaiml  Sir  OtHjrM 
Poll,  rk,  (J.C.B.  arth  Feb.  ^'9* 

.Knipe,  tJc  irge  .Mar»hall.  Knq.,  itQ-h  regt.,  seeond 
son  of  G.  M.  Knipe,  Kmi  ,  ,.t  Uolturbei,  CKIlity 
of  Cavan,  to  Jessie  .M.km.  iaughtOff  oftha  teta 
Sir  .Simon  Howard,  of  Cariiaie,  many  yeaia  Pro- 
sident  af  tha  Itadical  Board  at  Madraa,  goth 
Julr. 

Kynvctt,  Frederic,  Eaq.,  Captain.  Madrma  Army 
to  Laura  Frances,  acaoad  daughtar  af  tha  lata 
MiDor  d'Arley,  -iHth  June. 

Lambert^  Benjamin,  second  son  of  D.iniel  Lam- 
bert, Esq.,  of  Hanstead.  to  Margaret  Anne  eld 
daught.  r    uf  P.   N.  Tv-.i,  nu.    K«q.,    of  I'ain- 
ter'»-!u,ll,   I.oiidon,   amlDu.Hich,  Surrey,  lotu 
Juiv  . 

l.aioi  .n.  the  It-  v.  .l.imcn  T.  B.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
ftlaifd  d.  11  {  oi;.-ge,  Oxford,  to  Sarah,  second  tlau. 
of  Che  late  Francis  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Bererloy. 
Yorkshire,  I3tu  July. 

Langton,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  of  Uryfietd.  eovot*  ef  Devon, 
to  Klleu  laura  Kiizabetb,  third  daafhter  of  tbo 
late  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaklaworth,  af  Lea 
Orange,  istb  July. 

Laat,  Charlea  Htary,  Btq.»  af  Hadlaigh,  Saflelk,  t 
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I.ouiM,  roundest  daugUter  Of  tbe  late  Rev.  Jobi 
Marpic  U  ullaca.  MCttwof  OfWt  Bimstod,  Emu, 

Nth  July. 

Leckir,  rii»rlp«  Tavlor.  K§q.,  Roral  N«vt,  to  EU  ! 

talirth  HmtiiiiK.  »<*rofid  dau^htrr  of  Mtjnr  Sh»irj>, 

of  lloii'toun,  lOth  June. 
Uojd,  Franci*.  Htaiifort-lodfr*,  Chel»ri».  tc> 

Marian  ^'adler,  pMciit  daughter  of  the  Ute  ICdw. 

SMiler,  K»q  ,  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickaiiire. 

Mud  June. 

Um»m.  HoUandf  Mmt  mm  of  Ocorf*  hemM,  Eiq. 
€f  Bifcb<lwlt,  I^mcMhlra,  to  Noav  Ratdy.  aceood 
daughter  of  Suiiocl  JohMtM,  Eaq.|M  OUada 

Liscard,  Cbeahire.  nd  Jbm. 

Low,  Arrhibalil  M'Artbtir,  Etq.,  of  CiMaerry-lane, 
Jxindnn,  lohriior.  to  OaroIlM  AoiM.  eldeat  dau. 
of  Ofbtgr.  Ke»Utt.  Eiq^  «f  EidUir'i'COWt, 
near  Farehani,  luiJi  July. 

Jjocai.  lUdiard  Itland,  <>f  South  AudleT-atreet,  to 
F.lixa.  diniphtrr  oi  Mr.  Hirhard  Fdwardt,  of 
Datuhanger,  in  the  county  of  Kfnt,  17lh  June. 

Lupton,  Fraacu,  K«q.,  of  Leeda,  to  FrsocM  Elisa- 
beth, only  daofhttr  of  T.  M.  Qntakom,  BM|.. 
Neweaatle  upon  Tyne,  Ut  Julj. 

Lmeombe.  J.  H.,  Eaq.,  of  Forcat-hill,  Sjdanbun, 
to  Cltn.  cldMt  danghtar  af  Jaaacs  Briatow,  Esq  , 
flf  ituM-wn,  in  tba  eomitf  of  Sonos,  nd 

Lyte,  John  Walter  Maxwell,  of  Berry  Head,  De»on, 
to  Emily  Jrannette,  c!d*«t  likiahtrr  of  the  late 
f'lioncl  CraiKie,  Heneal  Army,  '.'»  h  June. 

llacDonriell,  Richard  Uravet,  L.L  D.,  elde«t  aon  of 
tliP  Hfv.  Dr.  SfiicDonnr  11.  Senior  Fellow  ot 
T  rni'.ty  (  ollrtrc,  Dublin,  to  Hlanchc  Anne,  third 
dau^ht  r  of  Francis  Skurray,  F»(i.,ot  Brunswick- 
•tiuare,  Brifrhion,  10th  Julv. 

Haddock.  William,  Ktq.,  oi  Lircrpool,  to  Eliu- 
bctb,  aecond  daughter  i  f  the  Rav.  Edward  Whit- 
Igf,  of  Wandawortb,  33rd  Alay. 

If  me,  8edt9  Bastard,  E*q..  of  Uakeard,  in  the 
county  of  Conwall,  aad  of  tbaCiaaeaaC,  Plj> 
mouth,  to  Aon  BHia.  ddcat  dan^tar  of  the  Rev. 
Ilenrj  Addinf^ton  Simcoe,  of  Penheale,  Corn- 
wall, and  graDddaufbter  of  the  late  Liewtenant- 
General  BiiMO^  of  WoMpfd'todga^  Oanm,  S9d 
Jane. 

Meadovts,  tlic  Rev.  J.  r.,  M.A.,  oiily  son  of  the 
late  Lieutenant -('olonr!  .Mr-adowt,  1 5th  ncjii- 
meat,  anil  ({'■»n(i»  in  ot  the  \'i  r\  Hew  Dr.  Duj'po, 
formerly  Dtaii  ot  Jt-rie.r,  to  laabcUa,  aecond  dau. 
of  Captain  F:dw  ard  Sutheriand,  Um  Rqral  Boa- 
pital,  Chelaea,  Uth  July. 

Uachaoiy  MaunMll,  Kaq.,  to  Harriett  Fairfax,  relict 
of  Edward  Pairfas.  E«q.,  R.N..  isth  July. 

Ilereer,  Aithnr  Hill  Hatted.  F.k|.,  60th  King'a 
Royal  RIflea,  son  of  Colonel  Mercer,  K.lkf .,  Cum- 
mandmt,  Plymouth,  to  Kliiabeth  Anne,  daugh- 
Hr  of  tin-  lafr  Mttj^r  Robert  Hutrliinv.n  Ord, 
K.A.,  K.ll..  a  Deputy- Lieutenant  fur  the  count} 
of  F.aacx,  lOib  July. 

Mereat,  James  Drajxe,  Eoq.,  of  the  Ahhey,  Hury  St. 
Edmund'*,  Sulfolk,  to  .Murm  liillinK-iou,  Ihini 
ilaialiter  of  the  late  William  lliiwcs,  Ksij.,  ol  the 
Ail.v;  1,1  terrace,  lyoiidon,  I9th  July. 

Mtlcn,  Geo.,  E»q.,of  I..ee,  Kent,  to  Fanny,youngeat 
daughter  of  the  late  Edward  Auguatua  Oilhont, 
Eaq.,  of  tbe  Wanda  worth  road,  lat  July. 

ItiUaTt  J^hur  OcUviua,  aoa  ot  tbe  late  Richard 
Millar,  Baq.,  of  KaBaingtoo-lodga,  Harrow,  to 
Blitabeth,  aldaat  damriiter  of  Umtenant  W.  L. 
Brake.  K.N.,  of  tiMFriory,  Waildi»Oltb>load, 
Tid  July. 

llitchiaon,  William  Anthony,  E«ii  ,  of  .<5unlmry,  to 
Harriett  Jane  Stovin.  d^UKliter  <»f  Kichard  8t0vin 
Maw,  F*q.,  of  Athford  hou«r,  MiddlatCZ,  and  of 
Withcrn,  Lincolnahire.  Ut  July. 

Molfatt,  C'orncliui  William.  M  A.,  of  the 

Middle  Temple,  aon  of  William  Molfatt,  K»q., 
of  Weymouth,  to  Catherine,  aecocd  dauRhler  of 
the  late  K.  F.  Kolicrti,  E«q.,  of  Uurtwn  Brad- 
aMck,  Doract,  SOth  June. 

MogridtfO,  John,  K»q..  of  Simonabath,  Ocroaabira, 
to  Uary  Aon,  younger  daughter  of  Che  lato  Mr. 


William  Rowley,  of  Biabopapate  atreet,  1 7th 

June. 

.Murray,  John,  Kaq.,  of  Albemarle-atreet,  London, 
to  Marion,  third  dauRhter  of  the  lateAlonsdOT 
Smith,  Kt(|.,  iif  Kdinbur^b,  6ih  July. 

NHjiier,  John  Moore,  only  »on  of  Major- Genera' 
\\  m.  Napier,  C.B.,  to  Beasic  Uearictta,  vounceat 
daughter  af  Obarioa  Alomdw»  B.k,  miA 
June. 

Norton,  Thomaa.  Eaq.,  of  ftbrewabory,  ooJj  aaa  «f 
Francia  CoUinga  Norton,  Esq.,  to  Ellen,  ottlf 
child  of  the  lato  George  Hnmphreya,  Esq.,  ot 
Newport,  Sbrop«bire,  99th  June. 

NoMs,  John,  Eaq.,  of  Croydon,  to  Grace  Isabella 
La  Nate,  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  late  Tetrr  Le 
Nave  Foritcr,  Esq.,  of  I>en«ade,  Norfolk,  22nd 
Jutv. 

Onl,  .Mark,  Kiq.,  of  Hurworth>grance,  to  EJisa- 
beih  Dixou,  daughter  of  T.  O.  WaUtar,  Baq.,  af 

Hurworih,  Itt  Julr. 

Palmer,  Captam  N.  ll.,  of  the  Emerald  lale.  second 
aon  of  Nattianicl  Palmer.  Esq.,  Recorder  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  to  Martha  Mealing,  eldeat  dam* 
of  Robert  Mills,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  8th  July. 

Parker,  Charles  Abraham,  eldest  aon  of  uoergc 
ParkOT.  Eeq.,  Cbaadi.biU>boaaa,  HaadaworUb 
StafliNdeUia,  to  FtMoy,  cidm  dwiibter  of  GrtfC 
feth  Briscoe, Esq.,  DoDcaater. and  granddaufthter 
of  the  late  Robert  Tomlin,  Esq.,  of  Edith  Wes- 
ton, Rutland,  nh  July. 

Phillips,  Bamet  S  ,  Esq.,  of  Clirjdcr-terrace,  Kc- 
getit  H-park,  to  i'Lilippa,  daughter  of  Phillip 
Samuel.  Esq.,  of  lledfor.l- place,  *2tnh  June. 

Pinney,  Francn,,  Esq.,  of  'I'yndvir  LlanfroUen,  to 
Dorothy,  fourth  daughter  of  Henry  tiuhy,  Esq., 
of  Hollycurdane,  Thanet,  SSth  June. 

Plowden.  Charles,  Esq.,  of  Florence,  to  Anne  EliiB, 
daughter  of  the  late  Gearge  Brran.  Esq.,  of 
JenkinatoWD,  county  of  lUikaBBy.  lltli  Jolf. 

Qaicke,  Jobo,  Esq.,  eldast  aaa  of  Joba  Qiricke, 
Esq.,  of  NowtOD  8C  Gyres,  in  the  eoimty  ^ 
Devuo,  to  Mary  Bliaabeth,  only  dangbter  of  the 
late  Thomaa  Wentwortb  Gould,  Eaq.,  «f  Batk> 
eal ton-court,  Somerset,  34th  June. 

Randolgih,  the  Rev.  Willi.-iin,  third  •on  of  thi-  Rct. 
Herbert  Randolph,  late  rtctor  of  l.etcnm^c  Has- 
selt,  Herks,  to  Anne,  the  widow  ol  the  Hex.  Hd- 
inund  Hurke  l.ewis.  late  rtctor  of  Toddington, 
lirdfurdshire,  Jyth  Junt-. 

Recce,  R  obert,  Esq.,  jun.  of  Exeter  Colleire,  Ojt. 
ford  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  to  uita.  cldaat 
dauRhter  of  Joseph  Kirkman,  Esq.,  Igth  July. 

Retnolda,  Charles  William,  Esq.,  late  Captaia  !■ 
the  16th  Loaean,  to  Cbarlotto  Maijr,  ooly  daw. 


of  tbe  Bar.  R.  F.  Batler,  Mtb 
Rohhwoa.  tba  Bcv.  QUbeit  WlUian,  MJk., 
bent  of  Waluley,  Wanrtckabire,  to  Fraaeeo 

Sarah,  youngest  aurrtTing  daughter  of  the  late 
Michael  Russell.  Esq.  of  Wimbledon,  Nth  July. 
Routh,  Edward,  lisq.  of  Hlarkhcath,  (o  E^zabetj 
Bkardon  Taylor,  only  daughter  of  the  laic  Wil- 
liam CraM  Taylor,  Eaq.,  of  BiMkhootb,  SMl 

June. 

Rowland,  George,  Esq.,  of  Holly-lodge,  Heacham, 
Norfolk,  to  Elixa,  third  daughter  of  the  lato  Rev. 
James  Wright,  rector  of  East  Harlingoad  ill»> 
derday,  in  the  aame  coooty,  igth  Jane. 

Saaadora,  Edward,  Baa^  iiMi  Dragooa  Oaarda, 
foaagaat  aoa  of  BMaaid  Baandata,  Beq.  of 
Largcy,  eoantv  of  Casta,  to  Caaolina, 
daughter  of  John  Wddalo  KaoUya,  Baq.  < 
ing,  Herks,  99th  Jane. 

.Scholey,  Alfred,  aecond  sen  i  f  (ieori^e  Scholey, 
Esq.,  to  Fanuy,  aecond  daughter  of  George 
Baker,  Ea<|.,  both  af  Wastbouiita-tuiaoa,  Njdb- 

park,  22m(l  July. 
Scholficld,  Henry  Daniel,  M.D.,  of  Birkenhead,  to 
Myra  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  lale  Jamea 
Taylor,  Kaq.,  Honii)ay  <  ivil  .Servi<e.  and  grand* 
daughter  of  the  late  Major- General  R.  Lewia, 
lAth  July. 

Harcoaaba,  Raport  C  ,  Esq.,  of  Carltoa  •  nitaa, 
Maida.  vala^  (oLaaiia,  third  daaglitv  of  WUIiaai 
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B«nv  Sodtli,  Etq..orKnbaiiko«M^  MUdlwtt, 

MtmlMOle,  John,  yoonireit  ion  of  Will  ism 
ShrubMle,  E»q.,  to  Sarah  Aliria  Flira.  rliirot 
dmughtpr  of  C.  J.  tViuicr,  Ktq.,  ot  tlan)|ituii 
wick,  &Iiddle«ez,  8th  Jul>. 

Simmon*,  Linitonant- ( 'oloneJ,  C.B.,  late  of  thr 
41»t  litviiuri.t,  t  i  Fr;inrf»,  relict  of  Alexander 
Munro,  of  'rnntda«l,  and  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
Townihcnd  Pasea,  of  Strratham'todge,  ttth  July. 

Skinner,  Captain  H.,  of  the  Nisim'a  Cavklrfi  to 
Bo—  Ann.  elde«t  daughter  of  Stmnel  Omm 
Bi^  of  Kedmlh.  Comwall,  isth  July. 

Slow,  Angiolo  Roboeii,  Eaq.,  to  Emilr,  yoangeat 
daaghtrr  of  John  Sborbom,  Esq.,  of  Lodhfoke- 
aquare,  0th  July. 

Smith,  Williaii,  R«q.,  of  Blandfnr^.  fo  Soyihia, 
eldeat  daughter  uf  the  late  John  W'hiitle,  K-q.. 
I5lh  .Uiiie. 

Smith,  \\  illiam  llnrnthv,  eldest  •on  of  the  late! 
Charic*  Smith,  of  Milton  n<-xt  SittinghoumeJ 
Kent,  to  Bridget  L^vnua  (  ottmburgh,  daughter 
of  the  Ut«  John  Llanwarne.  Faq.,  and  Mra. 
Lynch,  of  Someraet-atrcet,  rurtman  aquare,  20lli 
Julj. 

SiMflord,  WilliMU  ioiMt,  Eaq..  of  Litcrpoolt  to 
Sopldk  Pttrrinf  ton,  ooIt  dMiglitflc  of  Ih*  l«to 
Dr.  Nulo,  R.N..  SSrd  Utj, 

SCKCt,  immmt  C,  Eaq.  of  MUtoD-otroet,  Donct 
oqmrti  Loodon,  eldeat  ton  of  the  late  Jamea' 
Barkabfre  Street,  Eaq..  Chichester,  Soaaex,  tO] 
Beatie.  eldest  daughtrr  of  the  iMO  OootfO  Snith 
Esq.,  of  .Salubury,  7th  July. 

Taylbr,  Skinner,  Ksq.,  eldest  son  of  the  lute  Wm 
Taylor,  Ksq  ,  of  Hrixton-plaee,  in  tlie  county  of] 
Surri'v,  ti>  Anne  .fenijcr  liim.  of  Maidstuiir,  ini 
the  countv  cf  Kent,  spinster,  lOtb  July.  I 

Tillard,  the,  Ilcv.  Kichard  H.,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
irge.  Cambridge,  to  Ann^  eoeood  doagbter  of 
the  Rev.  JoMph  CMMritt*  ndor  of  BblMMy.l 
Mtk  Jaao. 

Towgood,  Joha*  Sea.,  of  ClMuieerjr*1«M,  berrieter< 
•t-lew,  to  IImt  Piiillpe,  dooghlcr  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Riekarda,  of  Cbiswel]*Btieet,  Pinsbary  •  square, 

8th  July. 

VaJmer,  Cbarlea  Auguste  i'inoo  Uuclose  de,  onl} 
sou  of  the  Vicomte  de  Valmer,  of  La  Barre, 
France,  and  of  Oxlewurth  park,  (iloucestershirc, 
to  Julia  KIi^.i,  '>iilv  child  uf  Thomas  Bunlem, 

f  Esq.,  and  step  daughter  of  Benjamin  Jackson, 
late  of  Voughal,  SIst  July. 

Vvden,  Richard,  Eaq.,  Ciril  Engineer,  of  Worces- 
ter, to  Klizabeth  Susannah,  only  daughter  of  T. 
f .  Jiedwin.  Esq.,  of  Stourbridge,  0th  Jolf . 

Tlllicrs.  W.  G.  Villirra,  eldest  son  of  fbolato  6. 
W.  ViUiers  Villiera,  to  Nunkh  Ftancee  Sberidftn 
Fmror,  jrooagest  daughltr  Ol  Cba  Ute  Tyrone 
P««ir*  Beq.,  Sttk  Jaaob 


Wallor,  Jtmm.  Beq.  of  Litto«,to  Blin,  oldwt  doa. 
of  Joseph  King  Bloadlll,  Biq.,  of  tho  MOM 

place,  31st  July.  i 
Ware,  Samuel,  Esq.,  of  FitEroT-»quare,  to  Isabella, 
second  dauxhter  of  the  Ute  l.uncciot  ilare,  M.l'. 
I'f  1  [>{i''r  (iower  street ,  l*t  July. 
\\  at!«i  ei.  the  Uev.  Thomas  51. A.,  r>f  faius  Col- 
li ^i',  Camhndge,  and  askistant  chapluin  iii  ilie 
ilon.  Kaat  India  Company's  !S«rfice,  to  Caro- 
line,  third  daughter  of  the  late  FlMMks  Oibb«» 
£eq.i  of  Harewood,  8th  July. 
WalaoB,  Jobo,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
of  tbo  late  Bkbard  Wataoo,  Eaq.* 


of  Laktorworth,  in  tko  cova^  «f  Laleoetor. 

Anne,  second  daughter  of  Charfea  Blajrocf  Ttrevor 
Roper,  Esq.,  of  Plas  Teg  park,  in  the  eonoty  of 

Flint,  21th  .funr. 
Welier.  Chnrles  tirainger,  E»q.,  son   of  Captain 
Wcl'er  of  licisham,  to  Lucy  H.irricit,  tldtst  d^u. 
of  William  Meltct  IluIIis,  Esq.,  of  the  same  j>!are, 
15th  July. 

Whitworth,  the  Ber.  T.,  rector  of  Addlethorpe,  and 
vicar  of  Thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  to  F.mma,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  John  Pulley,  Esq.,  of 
Bedford,  17th  June, 

Wilkiaeea,  Alexander,  fonrth  aon  of  the  late  Jaoua 
Wilttteeaa,  Kaq.,  of  Leadenhall-otiaei,  to  CaK»> 
Uae  Stewart,  oalf  daughter  of  the  lata  John 
Lamb,  Esq.,  of  KdiabarRb.  17th  July 

Wiltans,  O..  Esq..  jua.,  of  Aakitt-hill.  Roundbay. 
near  Leeds,  to  Elisabeth,  eldeat  daughter  of 
William  Teticv,  Esq.,  flf  Aaoaby  •  kd^t^  Mar 

Thirsk,  Uth  July. 
Wi  le*,  CdiirlrH    riiimia*,  F«<|  ,  fourth  «iir!  of  the 
late  Ilcv.  W  in.  Snippen  Willcsi,  <>t  Auri  p  linune, 
coutityof  Northampton,  to  Mil ry  Pat ii  tir.-.  «eroi>d 
dauifhter  of  the  Kev.  Henry  \\  i»e,  ol  OH  church, 
aiul  (he  I'riury,  Warwick,  ttOlh  July. 
Willock.  the  Be».  Charles  Wm.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  son  of  the  late  A.  C.  Willock.  Esq., 
Royal  Artillery,  to  Maria,  daafhter  of  Bkhard 
Ooeiing,  Esq..  of  North  Crav,  tird  Jaaa. 
Wilts,  the  Venerable  the  ArehooacOB  of,  tO  France* 
Laura,  daughter  'of  the  late  W.  Dawaon.  Esq., 
of  Wak  efield,  Yorkshire,  SOth  July. 
U  olley.  William  F.,  Ksq.,  lo  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  kite  llMirv  ("i.ap.',  Fm|.,  '.Mi»i  June. 

lit  Kcniiink'ton  ,  only  son  of 
f<.   Uoni'  RIarv,  viiuive<it 
Trew,  Esq.,  of  Wobum- 
place,  and  Mawaik-hoaN,  sc.  looter's,  Thaae^ 
irtb  July. 

Yates.  William,  Eaq.,  of  Lincoln's  inn,  to  Mary 
Coatlard.  oMoak  aurriviag  dattfhter  of  the  lata 
Jamoa  Amnd^,  Baq.,  aad  nloea  of  the  lata 
William  Wbitton,  Baq.,  of  SleiMarall,  Best,  lat 

July. 


V^  ripltl,  KilwarrI,  K^q  , 
<'liitrie»  Wright,  Esq. 
dauRhier  of  Thomaa 


SnnoUitcli  Mtttiar|»« 

Alexander,  Louisa  Augusta,  tiauglitt  r  of  tl'c  An<krtnii,  Lieutenant  W.  F.  of  tlu-  9th 
late  Lesley  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Ncwtow-n,  Lancers,  eldest  son  of  Captain  Anderton, 
Lioivaddy,  co.  Londondeny,  at  Neuwied,!  late  of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  on  board  the 
on  the  Ilhinc,  2fJth  June.  j     Cilt  ndnrauh,  on  hi-*  l>aK«age  ftoffll C«lcatte 

Allan,  Captain  Robert,  formerly  of  Calcutta,!    to  England,  Itilh  March, 
at  No.  47,  Bmaptm  crewent,  in  the  60th  Askew,  Lieut-General  Sir  Hcnrj*  C.B. 
year  of  his  ngei  30tb  June.  T]  i>*  callant  officrr  died  on  the  *2.')th  Jun*', 

Alston,  Mrs.  James,  of  Brjran»ton  square,     at  Colt^ne,  in  his  73rd  vear,  having  betn 
1st  July.  bom  7w  May,  1775.    He  waa  tbiid  ion. 
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hj  Bridget^  liit  wife,  daughter  an>i  lii'ireaf  1 
of  John  Watson,  Esq.  of  Gonwick,  co 
Durham,  of  the  Into  John  Ackt  w,  Ksq 
of  raliiiisburn,  fourth  •on  of  Dr.  Adam 
Askew,  of  Stem  Hall,  and  succeadod  to 
the  repfLf cntation  of  this  brnnch  of  tln> 
Askews  of  Bedheugh,  co.  Durham,  on  the 
dacMse  of  hb  older  brother  in  1888.  Sir 
Henry  entered  theamiy,  m  Ensign  in  the 
1st  Fuot.  in  1793,  and  served  in  Holland 
and  Flanders,  Sicily,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Lxpfilition  to  Walcherrn  in  1809; 
nnd  in  the  l*tninsii]ii  nnd  South  of  France 
from  1812  to  Ibl  l.    He  participated  in 
'the  brilliant  operations  of  1815*  wa»i 
wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  received 
Waterloo  Medal,  as  well  ns  one  tor  hi*> 
services  at  Nive.    lie  was  knighted  in 
IBJl.  nnd  attained  the  rank  of  JLiettieoant- 
Gencral  in  lb37. 
Aspinallt  Jamee,  Esq.  This  highly  respect- 
able pentlcmnn  wan  a  nn'mht  r  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool,  and  bad  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  that  Important  town. 
He  was  also  a  ma^i^trate  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster.    The  death  of  Mr.  Aspinall 
was  awfully  luddra.  Wbfle  in  Tanxhall 
(iarJent  Oa  the  night  of  Thursday  the 
1  iih  June,  with  a  party  of  friends,  he  fell 
down  and  at  once  expired.    1  he  cause 
was  apoplexy,  brought  on  no  doubt  by 
his  excessive  corpulency.    Mr.  Aspinall, 


rrzirooni.  on  his  way  from  Per«;a,  in  the 

;i4th  year  of  his  it^v,  20th  May. 
I^ennett,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Ch  irle>;  Bennett, 

at  Stanhope- lodge,  Hyde-park,  in  her 

74th  jeer,  32nd  June. 
Bcmey.  Mi«H,  only  dnuL'liter  of  Thomas 

and  Elizabeth  Bemey,  formerly  of  tiracon 

Ash,  Norfolk,  at  Braeon-hall,  85th  June. 
BiuHley.  Robert.  Ksq.  F.H.S.  nt  Hicham 

Lodge,  Woodford.  Essex,  aged  B2,  17th 

July. 

Bishop,  Deputy- Assistant-Commissary-Gen- 
eral  Alfred,  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Bishop,  at  Bemiullet,  CO.  Mayo,  Ireland, 
of  fever,  17ih  June. 

Bland.  Judith  Selina,  daughter  of  the  late 
T.  D.  Bland,  Kf»fj.  of  Kippax-park,  at 
Hundhill.  near  Pontefract,  IGth  inly. 

Blunt,  ^;ir  Walter,  Bart.  13th  July. 

Bouchette,  Adelaide,  relict  of  the  late 
Colonel  Bonehette,  Her  Majeety's  Sur- 
ve3'or-General  of  the  proT&o^  nt  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  10th  June. 

Boulton.  Hugh  William,  Esq.  of  the  1st 
Life  (i\iHrds,  second  f^ou  of  the  late  M.iU 
thew  Robinson  Boulton,  Esq.  of  Sobc, 
Staffordshire,  and  Tew.park,  Oxfordshire, 
appd  2'),  18th  July.  ( 

Bouverie.  Charles,  only  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Henry  Bouverie,  Esq.  of  Oxford, 
house.  Great  Marlow,  «t  Iilington,  aged 
!'th  Julv. 


though  only  forty-two  years  of  age  ut  hi»|Brabazon,  William  John,  Esq.  of  Brabaxon- 

park,  Mnyo.  died  recently  at  Malta.  Mr. 
Brabazon  was  elder  son  of  Hercules 
Sharpe,  Esq.  of  Oakland s,  Sussex,  by 
Anne  Mary  hie  wife,  eldest  davghter  of 
the  l.ttc  Sir  Anthony  Brabazon,  Bart,  of 
Brabazon  Park,  co.  Mnyo,  and  grandsoa 
of  Cnthhert  Sharpe,  Esq.  of  Sunderland, 
by  Susjinna  hi;*  wife.  si!.ter  of  Brnsa 
Crosby,  M.  P.  for  Honiton,  the  distin- 
guished Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1771, 
who  made  in  that  year  a  Buccesj«ful  strug* 
gle  for  the  free  publication  of  the  parlia- 
mentary delwites,  and  suffered  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower  of  London.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Brabazon  changed  his  palroiyniic 
Sharpe  for  the  surname  of  Hral  azon,  by 
royal  licence,  on  succeedinp:  to  the  estates 
of  his  uncle.  Sir  Wm.  John  Brnb.nzon, 
Bart.  M.  P.  His  uncle,  Sir  Cuthbert 
Sharpe,  F.S.A.  ia  an  eminent  antiquarian 
writer. 

at  her  residence  in  Gloucester  •  place,! Brandon,  Jo.%hua  J.  Esq.  late  of  Harlcy- 
Fortman  square,  in  lur  79th  year,  3rd|    street,  at  Fnria,  9drd  JTtme. 

Brodhurst,  Fleanor,  third  daughter  of  Jolm 
F.dward  Brodhurst,  Esq.  at  Crowbill, 
Manafleld,  35th  June. 
Bull,  the  Rev.  John  Garwood.  A  B.  Ticar 
of  Godalming,  Surrey,  at  York,  aged 
55,  b  h  July. 

Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Mission  in  Butler,  Cranellna  Hnynes.  Esq.  of  Ingnio* 
Persia;  second  son  of  the  late  Professor     stone,  Essex,  aged  .'i5.  28th  June. 
George  Joseph  Bell,  of  Ldinburgh,  at  Buttuushaw,  Major  W.  late  of  the  Bengal 


decease,  weighed  21  stone. 

Baddernton.  Elizabeth,  n  lict  of  Thomas"- 
Francis  Badiierston,  Esq.  late  of  Baddow 
Lodge,  Esaev«  aged  50.  26th  June. 

Baker,  Louisa,  ?;i  Cond  daughter  of  the  late 
i»ir  Robert  Baker.  Bart,  of  Dunstable 
house,  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  54,  20th 
July. 

Barclay,  Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.  of  Lomhard  street,  banker, 

at  Ley  ton,  Essex,  aged  13,  4fh  July. 
Barlow,  Capt.  Frederick,  late  of  the  61st 

Regiment,  agt  d  37,  8th  July. 
Barton,  Anne,  wife  of  James  Barton,  Esq. 
of  lUn  nos  Ayres,  South  America,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Matkin'.ay, 
Esq.  at  Kdge  hill,  Liverpool,  6th  July. 
Bar«  iii(-,  Liiut.  Jidin,  Ma«ir,i8  Artilletyrftt 

Octncamund,  a^ed  23,  1  jtb  May. 
Bazalgette,  Frances,  widow  of  L.  Basal gette, 
Ef*q.  late  of  East  wick- park,  co.  Surrey. 


July. 

Bcdwell,  Percival,  Esq.  of  the  Registrar'^- 
ofRce  of  the  High  Ceurt  of  Chancery, 

Middenly,  aced  3H.  J-'in  .'nlv. 
Bell,GeorgeJo»eph.  M.B.  Balli..) ;  K C.L.S. 
Radclift' travelling  fellow  of  Oxford  ;  and 
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Army,  at  Lce-park,  Blackhealh,  in  thv 

ftSth  year  of  bis  Affe,  17th  Jane. 
Buxton,  (  lK\r!e9,   Esq.  at    Bellfield,  Dear 

Weymouth,  aged  8b,  16th  July. 
Cambridge,  Charles  Owen,  Esq.  of  Whil- 

niin»ter-hon!<c.  co.  Gloucestfltr,  in  bis  96th 

year,  29th  June. 
Capel,  Lady  Caroline.    This  lady,  who 

died  on  the  9th  July,  aged  74,  was  eldest 

sister  of  tlie  present  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

being  dauuhter  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of 


Crowdy,  Lieutenant  John  Craven  Lewis, 
86th  Native  Infimtry,  Madnui  Presidency, 

son  of  Captain  Crowdy,  R.X.  nf  cholera, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Dieppe,  'jOth  July. 
CdnlHIb,  Jane  Hell,  the  wife  of  John  Con- 

lifle.  jun  Ecq.  and  .voungt'^t  dnntrliter  of 
the  late  John  Woodburne,  Esq.  Thurston- 
vilic,  Lancashire,  at  Bank-parade,  Pres- 
ton, ■3rii  July. 
Curtis,  George  Kix,  Esq.  late  of  Gainsbo- 
rough, Lincolnshire,  at  Bruges,  in  Bel- 


Uzbridge,  by  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  of]    gimn,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  2dth 

the  Very  Rev  Arthur  ChampnQne,  Doan 
of  Clonmacnoise.  Her  ladyship  marrii'tl 
2nd  April,  1792,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas 
Capel,  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Es^i-x, 
and  was  left  a  widow  in  ISl'J  with  three 


Junf 

Dalzell,  Sarah,  relict  of  the  late  John  Tho- 
mas Robert  Dalzell.  Esq.  at  WalUnglbnl, 
Berkshire,  in  the  88rd  year  of  her  ago, 
11th  July. 


sons  and  eight  daughters ;  the  eldest  of  Daniel,  6.  B.  Esq.  Q.C.  of  Landsdewn- 


the  former  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
honours  of  his  family  at  the  decease  of 
his  nnele  in  1839,  and  in  the  present 
Earl  of  Essex. 

Cardew,  Harriet,  wife  of  Captain  Cardew, 
74t)i  Highlanders,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fenwick,  Rojal  En 
pineirs,  at  Glasgow,  aged  25.  I3th  June. 
Also,  a  few  hours  previously,  Thomas 
Howard,  infant  son  of  the  ahoTo  Captain 
and  Harriett  Cardew, 

Chnmbers,  Emma  Catherine,  relict  of  David 
Chambers.  Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Weyland,  I'scj.  of  Woodeaion,  Ox- 
fordshire, in  Glocester-terrace,  Ilegent's- 
park,  in  her  66th  year,  18th  June. 

Chambers,  Mary,  on]}'  dau^.'bter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Chambers,  aged  61,  Tith 
July. 

Cheere.  Mrs.  Emma,  at  Mont^gne^nare. 
Idih  Juno. 

Chiaholm,  Mrs.  Snsuina  fttawart,  irilb  of 
Aiazander  Chiaholn,  Esq.  artist,  17th 
Jtme. 

Clarke,  his  Excellency  Andrew,  Esq.  K  H. 
at  Govern ment-hmise,  i'erlii,  Western 
Australia,  Governor  and  Commander  in- 
Chief  of  that  colony,  and  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  40th  Regiment,  a^sd  54, 
11th  Feb. 

Cla\ton,  Michael,  Esq.  of  Lincoln'a  Inn, 
and  Charlwood  Park,  Snrrqr,  agad  63, 

1  Ith  .Tuly. 

Coates,  Ueniy,  Esq.  of  dysentery,  at  Per- 
nambnco,  having  landed  at  that  port  three 


Cbt  ltenhnm,  and  cOb  Westmeath, 
Irulan-l.  in  London,  19th  June. 
Dansey,  James  Cruikdiank,  Esq.  of  Cheat 

Milton,  Oxfordshire,  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Dansey,  C.  B.  at  .Hyde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  his  80th  yenr.  ISth  July. 

Delafosse,  Marcan  t  Tcrtsi,  eldtst  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  Henry  Dela- 
fosse, C  B  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and 
Principal  C'ommiseary  of  Ordnance,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  at  Marlborough,  in 
the  18th  year  of  her  age,  17th  June. 

Dewdney.  the  Rev.  Edmund,  incumbent  of 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Portsea,  at  Florence, 
18th  June.  • 

Dobinson,  Joseph,  Esq.  Ensign  in  the  IStb 
Jfadras  Native  Infantry,  younpost  i^on  of 
Joseph  Dobinson,  Esq.  of  E^ham-lodge, 
Egham,  Surrey,  at  Bangalore,  in  Ae 
20th  year  of  his  age,  2^ih  April. 

Donne,  'I'homas,  Esq.  of  Welch  btraat, 
Donalls,  eo.  Glamorgan,  10th  June. 

Douglas,  Colin,  Esq.  of  Maino*  Lfeut.  R.N. 
at  Aberdeen,  16th  July. 

Downes,  Matilda  Granville,  youngest  oau. 
of  the  late  Major  Charles  and  Frances 
Downes.  of  E  MiiburL'li.  nt  West  Leigh* 
Havnnt,  Hants,  aged  If,  2olh  June. 

Du  Cane,  Alice,  the  only  surviving  daughter 
of  the  late  Mnjor  Du  Cane,  of  the  20th 
Light  Dragoons,  at  Witham,  Essex,  after 
a  short  illness,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age, 
17th  June. 

Dunlop,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  James 
Dunlop,  Esq.  of  Glasgow,  17th  Jane.* 


day«»  previously  from  H.M.  packet.  Swift,  Dupuis,  Seymour,  eldest  son  of  th'«  Rev. 


during  nearly  30  years  an  eminent  medi- 
cal piactitioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  4th  | 

May. 

Cogswell,  the  Rev.  William,  A.M.  at  Hall- 

mx.  Nova  Scotia,  aged  37,  5th  June. 
Colquit,   Rear- Admiral,  at  Bishopstoke, 

aged  61,  10th  July. 
Cooper,  Jane,   third   daughter  of  John 


Charles  Dupuia,  Rector  of  Brixton,  co. 
Warwick,  drowned  off  the  Lizard,  aged 
18,  7th  July. 
Edpeworth,  Major  Thomas,  formerly  of  the 
3oth  Regiment,  at  Hawthorne,  Berks, 
20th  July. 

Egan.  Mii'p  rolirt  of  the  lato  Edward  Ej^an, 
E.-^q.  lit  .St.  John's  Wood.  (Jth  July. 


Cooper.  Esq.  of  Her  Majesty's  Ordnance, |Ewart,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Colonel  Cheney, 


at  the  Tower,  .5th  July 
Cotes,  Thomas  Durcll,  Esq.  of  Bath,  aged 
66»  20Ch  Ju^. 


CB.  and  relict  nf  the  late  John  Ewnrt, 
Esq.  of  Liverpool,  at  Deesin's  Hotel, 
Caiaif,  2iid  July. 
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Hamilton,  John,  youngest  son  of  Major 
John  Hamilton,  late  of  the  77lh  Rei^iment 
of  Foot,  at  the  residence  of  hi-j  father,  tt, 
Camden-street  North,  Caiudun-towu, aged 
14  jeart,  9th  July. 
Hammaok,  Artliur  Welle^lej,  jounce««t  son 
ot  John  lieorge  liummack,  E»q.  of  K«ex- 
house,  Bow.nMd,  in  hit  30th  jrcar,  I9th 
July. 

Haniner,  Sarah  Serra,  wife  of  Lieutenant. 
Celonel  Hanmer,  the  only  child  of  the 

late  Sir  M.  Ximenes,  of  Bear-place,  Becka, 
in  DevoDfrhira-place.  29lb  June. 
Hardcaatle.  the  Rev.  C.  of  fever,  at  W«te^ 

ford,  Ist  July. 
Harden,  John,  Esq.  of  Crea,  King's  County, 
Ireland,  at  Miller-bridge,  near  i^mbleside, 
in  the  76lh  year  of  hi«  age,  Ut  July. 
Mr.  Harden,  only  son  of  William  Harden, 
Esq.  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  by  Jane 
his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Joeeph 
Webster,  Esq.  of  Crea,  King's  C»)untjr, 
was  6.  7th  March,  1772,  and  m.  1st  Jan. 
1803  Jessie,  2nd  dan.  of  the  late  Robert 
Allan,  Esq.  Banker,  of  Edinburkh,  hy 
whom  he  has  left  isauo;  Robert  Allan, 
late  of  the  Bfadna  Native  Infimtry; 
Joseph  Webster,  M  A.  Vicar  of  Con  d  over ; 
John  William,  Judge  of  the  Count/ 
Court  at  Warrington ;  and  two  dangfaten. 
Harman,  Anna  Maria  Brisco,  second  dan. 
of  John  Harman,  Esq.  of  Sussez-^qoaie^ 
1  bth  J  uly. 

Harrison,    R.    Esq.    Barrister^Lav,  at 

Twicktiili  tni,  12th  July. 
Hart,  ^lajur  Lockyer  Willis,  •22nd  liegiment 
B.  N.  1.  at  Paru,  in  the  43rd  year  of  hb 
age,  'i7«h  June. 
Harvey,  William  Gilmore,  Esq.  formerly  of 
Battle,  Sussex,  at  his  residence.  North- 
end,  Fulham,  in  his  89lh  yi  ar,  28th  June. 
Hawkes,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  liobert  Uawkct, 

E«q.  of  Norwich,  2iid  Jnly. 
Henville  Grace,  wife  of  Charles  B.  Henville, 
Esq.  of  Wiflterbome,  Dorset,  nged  3(i, 

nth  Jul/. 

Hey  wood,  Anne,  relict  of  the  late  Nathaniel 
Hey  wood,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Percival,  M.D.  F.R.S.  at  Acres- 
field,  near  Manchester,  in  the  80th  jreur 
of  her  airi'.  1  ;'tli  June. 
Hicks,  Wiliiani   Frederick,  E»q.  Ceylon 
Civil  Service,  second  son  of  George  Hicks, 
Esq.  formerly  of  Somerset-street,  Port- 
man-square,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Hants,  at  Biehrich,  on  the  Rhino,  30th  j         26. 39th  April. 
June.  Higbain,R.  P.  Esq.  at  Eltham-place^  Lee 

Uall,  Jessie,  relict  of  the  late  James  Stuart     Green*  Kent,  aged  (i7,  23nl  J  una 
Hall,  Eftq.  of  Bittern  Manor,  Hants,  llth'Hindlej,  Snsan,  the  younger  daughter  of 
July.  Charles  Hindloy.  Esq.  M. P.  at  Brighton, 


Tallow,  the  Ret.  T.  M.  Incumbent  of  St 
Andrews,  Maijrlahone,  16th  July. 

Fisher,  Susanna,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Peter  Fisher,  K.N.  of  Walmo*, 
Kent,  at  Newport,  Bamitaple^  Dotod,  of 
consumption,  3rd  July. 

Fitchett,  Stephen,  Esq.  of  Fareham,  aged 
8S,  25th  June. 

Forbes,  Caroline  Maria,  wife  nf  IJobcrt 
Forbes,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  Charles 
Booke,  Esq.  of  Weatwood-hooae,  Eases, 
in  GIooaater-phMO,  Poftoum-aqwuw,  4th 
July. 

Forbes,  Mrs.  roHet  of  the  late  Capt.  Robert 

Forbes,  aged  87,  10th  July. 
Forester,  Sophia,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Henry 

Forester,  late  of  Fifehead,  Dorsetshire,  at 

Fkrefaam.  Hampihiie,  in  the  86th  year  of 

her  age.  28th  June. 
Foster,  John,    Esq.    at   Beaumont  cloi^^e, 

Biggleswado,  aged  83,  7th  July. 
Frankland,  Harry  Albert,  naval  cadet  of 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Alarm,  on  board  Her 

Majeety*e  etoam-sloop  Hermes,  off  Vera 

Cruz,  of  yellow  fever,  in  lha  17th  year  of 

his  age,  ^th  May. 
Gaff,  Major  John,  late  of  the  76th  Regimoit, 

at  Pimlico,  aged  70,  2.5th  June. 
OaUoway,  Jannett,  only  daughter  of  the 

late  Thomas  Gidloway,  Esq.  aged  64, 

15th  July. 

Gamier,  Brownlow  North,  second  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  and  Lady  Harriett 
Gamier,  of  Rookcsbury,  Hants,  at  St. 
Margaret's,  near  Tiohfield,  in  hia  44th 
year,  2Hlh  .1  uue. 

Gibson,  Thomas,  Esq  at  Putney,  aged  29. 

Gilbert,  William,  Esq.  at  Ccanbrook,  Kent, 
aged  71,  Idth  July. 

Gilpin,  Ellen,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Bernard 
Gilpin,  jun.  of  Aldtioroujih,  Yorkshire, 
and  the  elde:$t  daughter  of  James  Kendle, 
BMi.ntWeaeenham,  Norfolk,  hi  the  85th 
year  of  her  age,  l.'ith  July. 

GoMet,  the  Kev.  Thomas  b'ephen,  M.A. 
one  of  tile  aenior  fdlows  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  at  his  residence,  Corn- 
walUterrace,  Kcgent'a-park,  in  his  57  th 
year,  22nd  July. 

Gunner,  William  John.  Esq.  second  son  of 
R.  W.  Gunner,  (Esq.  of  Enfield  Lock, 
aged  20,  25th  June. 

Hall,  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 

^  Jasper  Hall,  and  eldest  dnu  'liter  of  the 
late  William  Alvea,  Esq.of  Enhaui-house, 


Hamilton,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Norwood,  aged 

72, 14th  July. 
Hamilton,  Jeaie,  wife  of  T.  M.  MWiell 


aged  1 2  years,  2 1  st  J  une. 
Hoare.  Mrt.  Charies,  at  Maidetone,  aged 

57,  29th  June. 


Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Raploch,  Lanarkshire,  Holbech.  Edward,  Esq.  late  of  the  Innis- 
N.  B.  in  Hamilton,  aged  21,  :e6th  June.      killen  Dragoons,  24th  June. 
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Uollingwor^b,  Francis,  Esq.  at  We»t  Hack- 
n^,  14th  Julj. 

Ilorden.  Henrr  William,  Esq.  at  StUifbld, 
aged  25,  23rd  June. 

Hoflifind,  Amelia,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Paul 
Honrord,  member  of  hat  Mi^y's  Coun- 
cil of  Antigua,  at  Morine-plaee,  Dover, 
in  the  79th  year  of  her  age,  2nd  July. 

Howes,  John  haron,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Baron  Howes,  Esq.  of  IrthlincJ>orouph- 
grange,  Northamptonshire,  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  river  near  that  plaoa,ag«d 
16  years,  Ist  July. 

Hudleston,  Harriet,  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  iij 
Hudleston,  H.E.I.C.  and  lecond  dau.  ofj 
the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Farewell,  of  Hole- 
brock-house,  Somerset,  at  Ramsgate,  after! 
a  Kngerinff  illnen,  32nd  June.  | 

Husband,  Thomas,  I'^q.  at  Devonport,  for 
many  years  a  banker  and  magistrate  of 
that  town,  and  ona  af  Hn  Ifajest/'s  jus- 
tices of  the  peaee  for  the  eonnty  of  Damn, 
aged  86,  16th  July. 

Jeaffreson,  Mrs.  John,  at  Islington,  aged 
65,  29th  June. 

Kelly,  Dr.  of  Parsonstown,  1  Uh  .Tuly. 
This  gentleman  was  a  very  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  for  a  long  aeriet  of  yaan  en- 
joyrd  one  of  the  mo!«t  extenfivo  practices 
in  the  central  part  of  Ireland.  Uis  skill 
in  cases  of  midwifeiy  was  univerMlly  ae> 
knowledged.  Dr,  Kelly,  however,  was 
not  famed  for  knowledge  alone ;  his  cha- 
rity, benevolence,  and  hoapiti^ity,  had 
oHtaiiK  (1  hira  general  regard  and  atfettioii. 
The  residence  of  Dr.  Kellj  was  at  Par- 
son  Blown,  in  the  King's  County,  a  place 
of  continual  resort  to  travellers,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  locality  of  Lord 
RoBse's  wonderful  telescope.  Visitors 
thither  will  have  cause  to  r^et  the  DoO' 
tor's  death,  for  at  his  social  and  intel- 
lectual home  many  a  stranger  met  a  cor- 
dial and  agreeable  welcome.  Indeed 
there  are  stories  told  on  cood  authority 
of  how,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
worthy  Doctor  being  called  to  travellers 
taken  ill  at  the  inn  in  his  town,  has  in- 
vited them  to  his  house,  and  never  allowed 
them  to  depart  until  he  restared  them  to 
health  ;  on  such  occasions  he  refused  all 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  services,  as  be 
then  esteemed  the  patients  hn  guests. 
Dr.  Kelly  died  at  I'ar^onstown,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  1 1  <- 
leaves  behind  him  a  numerous  family. 
One  of  his  sons  is  Edmund  Meares  Kelly, 
Ksq.  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  the 
author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  law 
relating  to  Scire  Facias. 

Kt'llv.  Captain  Waldron  Barrs,  Staff  Officer 
ot  Pensioners,  ami  iate  of  the  2'2nd  Uegt. 
youngcbt  Hon  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly, 
of  Tilbury  Fort,  at  Sligo,  Ireland,  uf 
fever,  i2th  July. 


Lane,  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Brevet 
Lieut.  Colonel  John  Theo|>liilui  Lane, 
C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  grand- 
daughter of  tlie  late  Coramisj>ioner  Lane, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  her  2Ut  year,  at 
Pari^  on  the  16th  July. 
Lanesboroueh,  Earl  of,  Brinsley  Butler, 
fourth  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  died  re- 
cently, at  Brislington,  near  Bristol.  His 
Lord^hipwas  only  surviving  fon  of  Hobt. 
Henry,  third  Earl,  by  Elizabeth,  hi.s  wife, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  David 
La  Touche,  and  grandson  of  Brinsley, 
second  Earl  of  Lanesborough,  by  Jane, 
daughter  of  Robert,  first  Earl  ei  Belve- 
dere. The  decea.'ied  jx  er  was  born  22nd 
October,  and  had,  consequently, 

oompleted  his  64th  year.  Never  having 
nu'irrted  he  is  succeeded  in  his  honours 
and  estates  by  his  cousin,  George  John 
Danvers  Butler  Danvers,  Esq.,  of  Surth- 
land  Hall,  Leii.  i -ii  i  hire,  now  fifth  Earl 
of  Lanesboroujih,  who  is  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Honourable  Augustus  Richard  But- 
ler, by  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  Bart.  The 
new  peer  was  bom  in  17'J-l,  and  married 
29th  August,  1815,  Frances  Arabella 
third  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Stephe, 
Frecmantle.  The  noble  bouse  of  Lanen 
borough  was  founded  by  Sir  Stephen 
Butler,  Knt..  who  settled  in  Ireland 
lemjt.  James  I.  Uo  was  one  of  the  un- 
dertakers for  the  plantation  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  T'Ister  ;  and,  having  obtained  - 
grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  Cavan.  erected  a  baronial  castle 
of  great  strength  there.  Sir  Stephen  and 
his  co-undertakers  of  the  precinct  of 
L(^htee  commenced,  according  to  their 
nureement.  the  plantation  of  a  town,  at 
P.elturbet ;  and,  in  his  time,  thirty-fivo 
houses  were  erected,  all  inhabited  by  Bri- 
tish tenants,  most  of  whom  were  trades- 
men, each  having  a  house  and  garden- 
plot,  with  four  acres  of  land,  and  com- 
mons for  a  certain  number  of  cattle. 
Lawford,  Rev.  John  Grant,  second  son  nf 
the  late  William  Robinson  Lawford,  Esq. 
of  Lelghton  Bnssard,  Bedlbvdihiw,  at 
Brussels^  in  the  85tb  year  of  his  age,  33rd 
.lune. 

Leahy,  David,  Esq.   Mr.  Leahy,  by  birth 

an  Irishman,  was  called  to  the  English 
bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn. 
The  learned  gentleman ^ned  theWestem 
Circuit:  but,  though  m  some  practice, 
his  success  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  great  ability  he  undoubtedly  poasessed. 
.\s  a  writer  on  literary,  political,  and  le- 
gal Mihject!*.  Mr.  Leahy  was,  however,  ac- 
tively  and  continually  employed ;  and  he 
was  esteemed  to  possess  such  deep  rooted 
foren-ic  and  constitutional  knowledge, 
that  he  was  chosen  as  one  uf  the  counsel 
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in  the  defence*  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The 
■oundnew  of  hit  aigumcnts  on  that  occa- 
•ion  was  nfteni«idiTecosniffe<l  hv  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  vo- 
lume be  Bubeequentljr  published  relntire 
to  the  trial  added  much  to  his  reputit- 
tion.  On  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Locel  Courta,  Mr.  Leahy  was  appointed 
tbf  Jiidi;.'  for  the  Greenwich  atid  Lam- 
beth districts ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  has  been  amlehed  away 
juat  as  he  had  attained  that  position 
which  his  talenta  entitled  him  to  hold. 
Mr.  Leahy  died  on  the  Slat  June,  at  hie 
C'hambcr.H,  in  Mitre-Court  huildirn."*. 
The  demise  of  this  excellent  person  is  the 
■ubject  of  deep  regret  to  a  Tery  wide  cir- 
de  oflHenda,  to  whom  his  high  )M>cial,a8 
well  an  mental  qualificationa,  had  en- 
deared iiim. 

Littleton,  the  Hon.  lliacinthe  Anna,  eldest 
dnu.  of  Lord  Ilatherton,  in  the 34th  year 
of  her  age,  iOth  July. 

Lynch,  Dr.  Jordan  Roche,  of  Farringdon 
street.  DistinKuished  for  his  ndvocicv  of 
Sanitory  Jlegulations,  24th  June. 

Mnodonell,  Hugh.  Esq.,  for  mnny  years 
BritiHh  ^oIl^uI-^e:u'^:ll  at  Aigien»  at 
Florence,  on  the  3rd  June. 

Mac  Neill,  Catherine  AKdn  L.  J.  eldest 
iurrivins;  d;iu,  of  .lane  Mac  Neill  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  late  D,  li.  Mac  Neil!  Ha- 
milton, Esq.  of  Newgrove,  county  Down, 
Ireland,  and  Raploch.  Lanarkahiie,  N.B. 
aj;ed22,  on  the  19th  .Tune. 

Maclean,  General  Sir  Fit/roy,  Bart.  This 
gallant  officer,  a  (renernl  in  the  Army, 
and  Colonel  of  the  4oth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  at  hiS  residence  in  Cado^an  place. 
Sir  Pitsroy  eucceeded  to  the  Baronetcy! 

and  tlie  Clii*  rtn'ii''li'|i  of  the  ^Tnoleans 
at  the  decease,  in  iblb,  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Sir  Hector  Maclean .  He  waa  tirice 
married  :  first,  to  Mrs.  Hishop.  relict  of  J. 
Bishop,  Esq.  of  Barbadoes,  <uid  secondly, 
to  Fiiinre«.  widow  of  Henry  Champion, 
Esq.  of  Malint;  Deanery,  Sussex.  By 
the  former  he  had  two  Hons,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ciiarle»  Fitzroy  Maclean,  the 
present  Baronet  of  Morvaren  ;  and  Do- 
nald, of  the  Chancery  Bur.  lat  •  M.P.  for 
Oxfurd.  Sir  Fitzroy  Wiis  a  full  General, 
and  wore  a  medal  for  his  serriceR  at  Gua- 
dalonpp.  The  family,  nf  whi<  h  he  was 
the  representative,  claimed  remote  nnti. 
quity.  Gaeiio  Antiquaries  assert  that  its 
surname  was  originally  Mac  Gillian,  and 
that  it  waa  derived  from  the  celebrated 
Highland  warrior  Gillian,  who  waa  deno. 
minati'd  f ;illi;m-ni-Tnoidh.  from  his  ordi- 
nary weapon,  a  battle  axe,  which  some  ol 
his  deseendnntfl  wear  to  this  day  in  their 
crest,  betwixt  a  laurel  and  cypiOM  blanch, 
lie  died  on  the  0th  July. 
Murray,  Captain  James,  fcrmerly  on  the 
Bengal  Establishment,  and  during  the 
last  twenty-eight  years,  auperintendent  for. 


the  London  district  of  the  rccniiting  staff 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  at 
Quatre  Bras,  near  Dorchester,  in  lus  67tii 
year,  2*2 nd  June, 

Nicholl,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward,  lateof  tli« 
84th  Regiment  of  Foot,  in  which  he 
served  for  forty  years  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  varioos  other 
countries,  at  Adamsdown,  the  residence 
of  his  brother,  near  Cardiff,  in  hia  7iat 
jet*,  2^h  June. 

O  C'jnor  Don,  M.P.  fort'ie  c<k  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  one  of  the  Lords  of  ilie  Tre^ 
Bury,  of  disease  of  the  heart.  '1  his  re. 
Hpected  gentleman  was  bom  in  May  1794| 
tiie  elder  son  of  the  late  Owen  O'Conor 
Don.  of  Belanagare  and  Clonal  is,  by  Jane 
his  wife,  dau.  of  James  Moore.  of 
Mount  Browne,  co.  Dui>!iii.  lie  married 
27th  .\ugu«t.  1824.  Mary,  dau.  of  Mau. 
rice  Bl.ikc,  Esq.  of  Tower  Hill,  co.  Mayo, 
and  has  left  tw-a  --ons.  and  fi\  .'  •!;iu;;jhter<. 
Of  his  illustrious  ancestry,  we  have  given 
particttlam  under  this  Month's  **Wag- 
ments  of  Fani  ily  Ilislory."  21f«t.ruly. 

Peacock,  Mary,  wife  of  Wilkinson  Peacock, 
E^q.  and  eldest  dan.  of  the  late  Colond 
AOlec!-,  nf  Cavendish  Hall,  Suffolk,  at 
Thorpe  Tylney,  Lincolnshire  8th  July. 

Peters,  James,  jun.  Esq.  hnrristerjit-law, 
St.  Juhn'.t,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Chaa. 
Jeffrey  Peters,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  for  the  province  of  New  Bmns 
wick,  at  the  residence  of  Robert  Bell.  Baq> 
Fountain-Bridii'-,  IMinburfih,  ."rd.Inly. 

Phillips,  Marv  .\nne  lia\%  ke8,  wife  of  Phil- 
lip Lovell  Ph  Hips,  Esq.  M.O.  of  fever,  at 
Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  on  n  utc  from  Home 
10  Florence,  aged  33,  7 ill  June. 

Pollock,  ^ir  David.  Knt.  Chief  Justice  of 
Bombay,  in  May  last,  at  Bombay,  of  lirer 
c  >mpiaint,  after  a  sojourn  only  of  eight 
months  in  India,  where  he  was  appointed 
last  year  .IB  Chief  Judie  at  thf:  Pr^  ^idcncy 
of  Bomluiy,  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry 
Rnper.  Sir  David  Pollock  who  was  elder 
hrnth'*r  of  Chief  B  »ron  Pollock,  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  lieor^'e  I'ollock.  and  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
I'ollock,  wan  horn  in  17nU.  and  educated 
at  Edinburgh  College.  In  1802,  he  wtia 
called  to  li.e  B.tr,  and  fi<r  many  yeara 
went  the  Home  Circuit.  Besides  par]i.^. 
inenlary  busme&t,  in  which  at  one  limo 
he  had  extensive  practice.  Sir  David  Pol. 
lock  devoted  con«idemble  time  to  the 
Insolvent  Debtor^  Court,  and  some 
three  or  four  year;*  itro  wa"  a|>]>oiTited  !» 
Commissio'iir  of  that  Court,  which  iie 
continued  to  fill  till  last  jenr«  he  was 
nominated  to  tlie  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Bombay,  in  succession  to  Sir  iienrv 
Roper ;  and  few  judges  have  given  anch 
universal  satisfaction  to  all  classes,  both 
Native  and  European,  or  become  so  re- 
vered even  in  a  short  sojourn  of  dght 
months  as  the  learned  pentlcman.  Prayers 
were  offered  up  by  the  jiative  population 
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for  hit  rMtoration  to  health,  ud  bis' 

funeral  wliich  took  place  on  the  22nd  was 
attended  bjr  the  Governor  of  Bombajr, 
the  Commandor.hi'Chier.  Sir  Enkme 
Perry,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Willoughby,  the 
Advocate-General,  and  Dr.  Lurkworthy, 
as  p  iK-bearera,  beiudes  many  huiidredB 
of  sorrowing  ftiendl.  Sir  David  was  in 
his  Goth  year,  was  a  Queen's  Couti- 
ael,  and  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
QuDlinan,  Mrs.  wife  of  Edward  Quillinan, 
Esq.  This  laily  wr\'<  the  author  of  a 
Journal  of  a  few  Months  Residence  in 
Portugal,"  &c.  recently  pablidied.  She 
died  of  a  rapid  dt  dinc,  at  Rydal  Mount, 
Ambleside,  at  the  house  of  her  father, 
William  Wordsworth,  E&q.  (the  lauteate), 
9th  July. 

Radciiife,  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Radcliffe, 
Ksq.  of  Cheltenham.  I6th  June. 

Rcjiy,  Lord,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  74.  on 
the  Slh  July.  I  lin  lordship,  who  died  at 
his  seat.  GoUIings,  Herts  was  eldest  son 
of  the  Hon.  George  Mackay,  of  Skibo, 
M.P.  Miistcr  of  the  Mint  ofScothuid.  by 
Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Jiric  Suther- 
land, only  son  of  the  attainted  Lord  DutFus, 
and  inlitritcd  t!ic  family  honours  nt  the 
deceasti  of  his  cousin,  Hugh,  sixth  Lord, 
in  1797.  He  was  never  married,  and  is, 
consequently,  succeeded  by  his  next  bro- 
ther,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackajr,  Bar. 
mek  Master  at  Malta,  who  married,  in 
1809,  Mr^.  Ross,  widow  of  David  Ross, 
Esq.  of  Calcutui,  and  has  Eric,  and 
scTcml  other  cliildrcn.  The  rery  ancient 
family  from  which  dt  rivfd  the  nobleman 

'  w]io>c  death  we  record  held  possessions  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  seven  centuries 
agOr  which  po!<f>e»Aioii8  were  originally 
dentiminated  Strathnavcr,  but  more  re- 
cently Lord  Reay's  country.  The  great 
influence,  however,  of  the  Mackays  may 
be  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Donald 
Mackay,  characterised  by  historians  as 
**  a  great  general,  and  a  wise  and  political 
Rcntlemm."  This  personage  was  ;it  the 
battle  of  Soiway  Moss,  and  returned  with 
Ihe  King  to  Edinburgh  three  days  after 
tJie  conflict,  when  his  MujfSty  bestowed 
upon  him,  in  requital  of  his  faithful 
services,  the  forfeited  lands  of  several 
iuflividuals,  by  charier  dated  QJ-th  Nov. 
1815.  Sir  Donald  Mackay,  of  Far,  the 
first  Lord  Reay.  was  a  d;stuiguished  sol- 
dier of  his  timet  and  took  an  active  part 
during  the  civil  war,  in  favour  of  lloyalty  : 
but,  being  one  of  those  excepted  from 
pardon  in  the  treaty  between  the  Cove- 
nnntcrs  and  Kin<:  Charles,  he  urasobligod 
to  retire  to  Denmark,  where  be  died,  in 
I6t9. 

Rndyerd,  Colonel  Samuel,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  at  the  residence  of  bis  brotbe^ 


in-law,  C.  Richardson,  Esq.  Field  House, 

Whitty,   Yorkshire,    19th  .Tuly.  This 
distinguished  officer,  who  served  most 
gallantly  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  all  his  campaigns  from  India  to  the 
plains  of  Waterloo,  descended  lineally 
from  the  anicent  family  of  Rudyard,  of 
Hudyerd.hall,  near  Leek,  in  Staffordshire, 
where  thoy  were  seated  loni?  before  the 
Conquest,    and   of    undoubted  Saxon 
origin,  and  was  connected  with  almost 
all  the  ancient  banms  and  nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  through  their  marriages 
with  the  Harringtons  of  Exton,  &c.,  Ac. 
Colonel  Rud^'erd  was  the  son  of  the  late 
General  Rudyerd,  of  the  Royal  Eugi. 
neers,  and  cousin  of  the  late  General  Sir 
Cliailt»    Shepley,   of  the  same  corps, 
whose  mother,  Miss  Jane  Rudyerd,  who 
mairied  Captain  Richard  Shipley,  of 
Copt  hall,  Luton,  Beils,  became  heiress 
of  that  branch  i>\'  the  family,  descending 
from  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  tlio  cele- 
brated poet  and  speaker  in  the  long  par 
liament,  who  was  the  la.«it  surveyor  of 
the  court  of  wards  and  liveries)  upon  the 
death  (  f  her  only  brother  Captain  fienja- 
min  Rudyerd,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
aid-de  camp  to  Lord  Stair  at  the  battle 
of  Dettlngen.  Colonel  Samuel  Bndyerd, 
wlinse  death   we  now  record,  bcinjt  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  Esq., 
of  Westwoodhay,  in  Berks,  the  grand  son 
of  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  by   his  second 
marriage  with  Mies  Beaumont  of  York- 
shire ;  his  first  wife,  from  whom  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Shipley  descended,  having 
been  the  (■l(K>t  I'.anLrhtcr  mikI  eo-hcirefs 
of  Sir  Ik'iiia.niu  .^i.nld'jx  of  Wur.iiiey,  in 
Herts,  Bart. 
»!ane\,  I'liz,  wife  of  IJolit.  A.  Slaricy,  Esq., 
of  Walford- manor,  ahiopsbire,  aged  62, 
20th  July.   Mn.  Slaney  was  onl^  child 
of  William  Hawkin-i  Muccleston,  M.D., 
and  sole  heiress  of  her  uncle,  Joseph, 
Muccleston,  Esq.  of  Watford,  High  She- 
riff  of  Shropshire,  in  178S.    Her  mar- 
riage touk  place  in  1812:  and  its  issue 
was  three  daughters,  Elisabeth  Prances, 
wife  of  Thomas  Campbell  Eyton,  Esq., 
Mary,  m.  to  Wm.  Watkin  Edw.  Wynne, 
Esq.  of  Pcniarth,  nnd  Frances  Caroline. 
Stopford,  Aiiniirul,  the  Hon,  Sir  Robert, 
'    G.C  B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Vice-Admirnl  of  the 
United    Kingdom    and    Governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  a^e,  '2.')th  June.    This  dis'.intiuished 
ofhcer,  died  ou  Friday  morning,  the  25th 
June,  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  whither  be 
hrul  removed  for  change  of  air.    lie  was 
third  son  of  James,  second  fciarl  of  Cour- 
town,  and  undo  of  the  present  peer.  The 
deceased   admiral   was  born    in  17fi8. 
Entering  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  he 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  Prinat 
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Qwr99  in  Rodney's  fteCione,  and  •Mained }   Col.  TAMei*  at  Omb*  FiMUwa,  24tii  Jne. 

his  commission  uh  Lieuteniiiil  in  i  78.5  iTnthnm,  Mitt  Stnll,  of  Bodlbid  PlaoOt  4tll 
He   Bubiequaitly   commanded    sucoet.  Julj. 

•iveljr  the  Lowe.ftqff'^  the  AquUon,  and ; Temple,  Sir  OrmTille,  fermerly  lientenaif 

the  Phrrton,  under   Lords  Howe  andl    Colontl  of  tho   I5th    HuMan*,  died  at 
Corawallis,  and  perfonned  manj  gallant!    Constance,  in  Switxerland.  aged  48,  on  the 
and  important  aerrices  to  his  country  J 
In  1808,  he  whs  appointed  to  the  Spenrer, 
and  was  employed  off  I't-rrol  aiul  Co 
runna  ;  the  following  year  he  wm  nomi-. 
nated  Colonel  of  Marines  ;  and,  in  1806, 
participatf il   in   Sir   John  Duckworth's 
bnliiant  action  ott'  St.  Donoingo,  where 
be  WM  wveiely  wounded.  Captein  Stop- 

fonl's  next  ••i  rvice  was  in  the  l''\liibition 
against  Copenhagen,  under  Admiral  l*ar- 
ker  and  Lord  Neleon.  Having  been  ad. 
Tanced  to  the  rank  of  Bear- Admiral,  in 
1808,  he  was  appointed  to  command  ike 
Chmnel  Fleet,  during  which  he  blodc- 
aded  a  French  squadron  in  Aix  Roads; 
for  which  exploit,  and  his  conduct  in  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  In  i8IO»  Admiral 
Stopford  was  nominated  to  the  command 
of  the  squadron  at  the  Cape.  Subse- 
qnontlj,  bo  eommanded  the  naval  forces 
at  the  ca])ture  of  .T.iva.  In  1R13,  the 
gallant  officer  returned  to  England — was 
madoa  K.C.B.  hi  18l5,Snd  beeamo  Full 

Admiral  in  iH^fj.  and  a  GCB.  in  1831. 
Admiral  Stopford  continued  to  serve  his 
flOttntry  m  too  Meditemnean,  where  he 

held  the  naval  command  for  some  time. and 
was  engaged  at  the  capture  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  in  1840.  For  his  services  on  this 
occasion  he  was  a  second  time  honoured 
with  the  thanks  of  parliament.  Vfter 
retiring  from  the  command  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sir  Robert  was  appointed 
Governor  of  fireenwich  Hospital,  wl  ich 
otlice  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  de>' 
cease.  Besides  the  British  honours  con- i 
ferred  upon  rhe  gallant  Admiral,  he  re- 
oetved  from  the  Emperor  >iicbola8  the 

Orderof  St.G«oijge,  Second  Class;  from  Walker,  Reginald' John,  Esq.  a  Lieut' m 


7th  June.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Grenrille  Temple,  9tk  Baronet, 
whose  father,  Sir  John  Temple,  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  17U(i,  at  the  decease  of  his 
kinsman.  Sir  Richard  Temple.  The 
Baronet  decf\ised  was  born  '20th  July, 
1799,  married  oih.  May,  J829,  Maij. 
daughter  of  George  Barinf,  1^.,  krather 
of  Lord  Ashl)iirton,  by  whom  he  leaves  a 
large  family,  the  eldest  son  of  which  is  the 
present  Sir  Orenvillo  LeoIKe  Temple, 
Bart.,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  navy,  bi>m 
in  1830.  The  ancient  familj  of  Temple 
derives  ita  surname  from  die  manor  of 
Temple,  co.  Leicester,  and  deduces  ita 
descent  from  Leofric,  Earl  of  ChMter, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Leofric  married  the 
celebrated  Godiva,  of  (  oveiitrv  notoriety, 
who  is  said  to  have  appeased  the  wrath 
of  her  offended  lord,  and  to  have  obtained 
n  re«titution  of  privileges  for  the  good 
citizens  of  Coventry,  bjr  exhibiting  on 
horseback,  in  the  simple  habiliBoola  of 
Eve,  to  the  confusion  of  an  unlucky  knight 
of  the  needie,whom  tradition  hath  stricken 
blind  for  presuming  to  peep.  Oertain  it  is 
that  pictures  of  the  carl  and  his  countess 
were  set  up  in  the  south  window  of  Trmity 
Church,  in  that  ancient  city,  about  the 
reign  of  Riehard  IL,  more  than  three 
centuries  efHer  the  occurrence  of  the 
supposed  event ;  his  Lordship  holding  a 
diartflr  in  the  right  band,  with  the  wonia, 

I,  Luriek.  for  lore  of  thre 
Do  Mt  ail  Coven trj  toll  free. 

And  there  is  still  a  yearly  procession  of  a 

naked  figure  observed  by  the  grateful 
citizens  on  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 


the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Red  Eagle;  and  was  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1841.  Sir  Robert  Stopford 
married,  '29th  June,  180*>,  IViary,  dau. 
of  Robert  Fanshawe.  Esq  ,  by  which  lady 
bo  leaves  three  sonn.  viz. — Rol)ert  Fan- 
shawe, Captain  in  the  Navy;  .lames 
Jo  in,  als4)  a  Captain  in  the  Nuvy ;  and 
Arthur  Fauhhawe;  and  several  danghtoiS; 
of  whom  the  elde!<t,  ChriHtiana  Fanshawe, 
is  married  to  the  Rev.  William  F.  Doug- 


the  Bengal  Engineeia,  and  Assistant  Sur- 
veyor in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey 
of  India.  He  was  the  hilh  son  ol  tlie 
late  John  Walker»  1^.  of  Porbrook-park, 
Hants,  at  Bernangora,  near  Dnrjeling,  ia 
the  East  Indies,  aged  24,24th  April. 
Walton,  Mr.,  the  Stage  Manager  of  tho 

Prill cpHs'  Theatre,  and  an  actor  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  there.  His  death, 
which  occurred  on  tho  17tb  instant,  hap> 

pened  under  melancholy  circumstances. 


.  ,    He  had  been  suffering  from  a  painful 
las,  third  ton  of  Sir  H.  Doufrlas,  Bart ;    disease,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 

and  tho  third,  H«nri(tt,i  '^\:in.\,  is  widow      laudanum   and    morphia  to  allay  the 


of  Lord  Menry  Kussell,  R.N.,  who  died 
in  1842. 

Stratton,  William,  Esq.  at  Abcfdeen,  aged 

87,  13th  July. 
Target,  Madame  S.  M.  widow  of  the  late 


tormenu    An  over  dose  proved  fatal  to 
him  :  he  died  in  his  48th  year. 
Yates.  John  Henry,  Biq.  at  Wobanhtqaan^ 
agod  S7,  21st  June. 
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Tbb  theory  of  the  law  U,  that  surnames,  like  air  or  light,  are  publici  juris, 
rabjects  in  which  even  occupation  and  possession  do  not  give  ezdusive 
property  ;  the  claim  to  bear  peculiar  cognizances  or  arms  was,  it  is  pro- 
bable, in  the  origin  of  the  practice^  similarly  regarded. 

The  assumption  or  change  of  a  surname  is  at  the  present  day,  and  has 
been  always,  notwithstanding  a  vulp-ar  notion  to  the  contrary,  a  matter 
of  common  law  riglit ;  nor  ib  it  restricted  by  anything  but  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  which  has  very  properly  always  attached  a 
certain  degree  of  discredit  to  any  attempt  to  confuse  identity,  or  oblite- 
rate the  traces  of  a  past  career.  Whenever,  therefore,  upon  just  cause  a 
British  subject  seeks  to  take  a  surname,  not  his  by  birth,  he  for  the  most 
part  does  so  by  adopting  a  course  in  itself  of  the  highest  notoriety ;  in 
other  words,  be  obtains  the  license  of  the  Crown,  which  is  gazetted  in 
due  form,  or  he  obtains  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

"  Welsh  familkSy^  says  Mr.  Grimaldi  *,  "  are  more  known  by  their  arms 
than  by  Hbmr  names,  and  even  in  English  families,  many  persons  of  the 
eame  house  can  only  now  be  classed  with  their  proper  families,  by  an 
inspection  of  the  arms  they  bore  on  their  seals,  shields,  and  the  like," 
So  in  the  popular  commotions  at  Florence,  the  cry  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Medici  was  taken,  not  from  the  surname  but  the  arms^  of  that  family, 

Ftalle,  BiHe." 

At  firsty  armorial  bearings  were  probably  like  surnames,  assumed 

by  each  warrior  at  his  free  will  and  pleasure ;  and  as  his  object  would 
be  to  distinguish  himself  and  his  followers  from  others,  his  cognizance 
w.ould  be  respected  by  the  rest,  either  out  of  an  innate  courtesy  or  a 
feeling  of  natural  justice,  disposing  men  to  recognise  the  right  of  first 
occupation,  or  really  from  a  positive  sense  of  the  inconvenience  of  being 
identified  erf  confbunided  with  tboae  to  wliom  no  common  tie  united  them ; 
where,  however,  remoteness  of  stations  kept  soldiers  alo^,  and  extensive 
boundaries,  and  different  classes  of  enemies  from  without,  subdivided  the 
force  of  a  kingdom  into  many  distinct  bands  and  armies,  opportunities  of 
comparing  and  ascertaining  what  ensigns  had  been  already  appropriated 
would  be  lost,  and  it  well  mi^ht  happen,  even  in  the  same  country,  that 
▼arious  fiunilies  might  be  found  unconsciously  using  the  same  arms. 

*  OrigiBfls  Gsncalogicw,  p.  83. 
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And  so  it  was  with  the  three  English  families  of  Carminow,  Scrope,  and 
Grosrenor,  the  members  of  each  of  which  were  probably  igiu>r;mt  that 
there  were  any  rival  claimants  to  their  heraldic  honours,  until  by  the 
lunch  and  iScoltish  wars  they  were  brought  together,  and  confronted 
upon  the  same  Held  and  in  the  same  encampment. 

The  Court  of  Chivalry,  it  may  be  presumed,  offered  the  first  barrier  to 
a  party  assuming  the  martial  cognizances  of  another,but  the  assumption  of 
omit  by  one  who  never  before  had  borne  any,  received  its  first  check>  as 
far  as  we  know,  from  the  writ  of  Henry  V'.,  which  regtilated  coat  armour, 
arid  prohibited  their  Jise,  except  where  justified  by  ancestral  right  ami 
use,  (jure  anteces-'orio),  or  by  grants  from  competent  authority.  It 
appears  from  the  commencement  of  that  writ,  that  many  persons  had 
assumed  these  insignia,  who  neither  by  themselves  nor  their  ancestors 
had  previously  enjoyed  them.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  sense  was 
attached  to  the  vague  expression  jus  antecessonum*  or  by  what  evideooe 
it  was  expec  ted  to  be  supported. 

Our  neiglil)()urs  on  the  Continent  appear  to  have  preceded,  or,  at  least, 
excelled,  us  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  tourney  and  joust,  and  an  early 
chronicle  records  of  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  1.,  who  was  after* 
wards  drowned  at  sea,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ▼isiting  France  every 
third  year,  in  order  to  take  part  "  in  conflictibus  Gallicts.*'  It  was 
Richard  I.  who  perceiving  the  inferiority  of  his  subjects  in  such  encoun- 
ters, rectified  the  e\il  by  liis  ordinances  for  jousts  and  tournaments. 

The  subsequent  prevalence  of  these  fashionable  recreations,  mimicking 
"War's  magnificently  stern  array,"  was  not  unlikely  to  bring  into  fre- 
quent use  one  of  the  functions  of  this  Court  of  Chivalry,  that  which  re- 
spected the  regulating  and  marshalling  of  coat  armour. 

Armorial  bearings  are  to  the  eye  what  names  are  to  the  ear;  in  the 
first  assumer  or  grantee,  they  may  be  taken  to  resenil)le  Christian  names, 
suggestive  merely  of  the  personal  history  and  private  qualities  of  the 
bearer;  in  their  descent,  however,  they  are  quasi  surnames  and  additions 
of  honour,  and  become  the  external  expression,  not  merely  of  individttal 
but  of  collective  worth  and  prowess,  and  of  comiexion  with  an  ancestry, 
which  could  in  no  other  mode  be  so  becomingly  and  Inobtnisivdy  pre- 
sented to  observation,  as  by  those  silent  yet  eloquent  meoDentos  of  an 
extant  or  a  bygone  race,  creets  and  (piarterings. 

The  bearing  of  coats  of  arms  has  been  most  whimsically  styled  "  that 
extraordinary  phrenzy  of  the  human  mind."  Would  we  know  the 
martial  pu  rpf)8e  of  the  invention  ?  It  is  at  hand.  '*  The  end  of  heraldic 
insignia,"  says  Borghini, "  is  to  distinguish  the  bearer  from  bis  ene* 
mies,  and  make  him  recognizable  by  his  friends.*'  A  good  custom 
may  survive  its  utility,  but  no  custom  ever  became  universal  that 
was  not  founded  upon  some  general  principles  of  public  conve- 
nience. In  this  respect  a  custom  differs  from  a  law,  which  may  in 
particular  cases  have  originated  in  the  tyranny,  the  lust,  the  shame,  the 
malignity  of  a  despot  A  custom  is  a  diflerent  thing ;  it  must  have 
originated  in  necessity,  and  been  sanctioned  by  general  consent.  Why, 
however,  do  we  find  so  high  a  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the 
preserving  intact  a  right  to  bear  particular  arms?  Those  arms  were  an 
evidence,  po|)ulaily  speaking,  almost  conclusive,  not  merely  of  descent 
but  of  nobility.  1  his  was  one  reason  j  another  was,  that  in  the  earlier 
period  of  our  history,  a  right  to  coat  armour  carried  with  it  important 
privileges  as  to  the  use  3t  offensive  and  defensive  arms  in  the  case  of 
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trials  by  battle;  it  gave  also  the  solid  advantages  of  "  bononr,  repu- 
tation, and  place/'  and  these  are  the  very  terms  used  in  the  Statute  of 
Precedence  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  "  There  was  one 
James  Parker,  a  servant  in  court  to  King  Henry  V^IL,  that  had  accused 
Hugh  Vaughan  (one  of  the  gentleman  ushers  of  the  said  king),  unto  the 
king  of  some  undutiful  words  spoken  by  him  of  the  said  king.  Where- 
upon  the  person  accused  challenged  combat  with  the  accuser;  and  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  coat  armour  gentteman,  Sh*  John  Wriotheslye,  then 
principal  king-at-arms,  gave  unto  the  said  Hugh  Vaugban  a  coat  armour, 
with  helm  and  timber,  the  14th  of  October,  1490,  anno  6  Hen.  VII. 
Whereupon  the  said  king  sent  for  the  said  Garter,  and  demanded  of  him, 
whether  he  had  made  any  such  patent  or  no?  who  answered,  that  he  had 
made  such  arms.  Whereupon  the  king's  highness,  in  his  most  royal 
person,  in  open  justice  at  Richmond,  Gsfore  all  his  lords,  aUovsd  aatf 
admitted  the  said  grant  made  by  Garter,  and  likewise  allowed  the  said 
Hugh  Vaughan  to  run  with  the  said  Jnmes  Parker,  who  was  at  the  said 
time  slain  by  the  said  Vaughan  in  the  said  jousts.''*  Had  this  grant  of 
arms  not  been  allowed,  it  would  rather  seem  that  Vaughan  would  have 
had  to  meet  his  steel-clad  opponent  in  a  simple  buff  jerkin,  and  with 
inferior  weapons. 

No  doubt,  in  the  present  day,  all  the  advantages  of  the  institution 
have  not  su'rviTed 

'  .  *  The  old  world  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fiilflls  hinudf  in  many  ways. 
Last  one  good  eoatom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

Tbknyson's  Morte  d^ Arthur, 

This  is  an  age  of  pietorial  illustration,  and  when  we  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  made  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  what  it  would  other- 
wise require  hours  of  steady  attention,  as  listeners  or  as  readers,  to  ob- 
tain an  idea  of,  no  wonder  that  heraldry  has  again  become  in  some 
measure  a  popular  study  j  not  only  does  it  breathe  the  spirit  of  a  by- 
gone, a  generous  age,  and  powerAiUy  suggest  its  influence,  which  to  ap- 
preciate is  to  share  ;  but  its  devices  are  a  compendious  mode  of  con- 
veying information  upon  an  interesting  subject. 

**  Would  that  I  were  a  painter,  to  be  grouping 
All  Ihst  the  poet  drags  into  detaiL'C-BvnoN. 

How  much  historical  description  and  genealogical  narrative  does  a 
little  herald  painting  save  us  !  But  it  is  not  merely  on  this  score  that 
the  present  practice  is  to  be  vindicated.  The  genealogical  utility  of 
ancient  armorial  bearings  and  quurterings  has  lung  been  recognized  by 
oar  lawyers,  "  I  know  three  families,*'  says  Bigland  t,  "  who  have  ac- 
quired estates  by  virtue  of  preserving  the  arms  and  escutcheons  of  their 
ancestors."  So  in  the  Huntingdon  peerage  case  (p.  359),  a  very  old 
armorial  shield,  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon,  which  included  those  of  Stanley,  was  received  as  evidence 
of  a  marriage  between  the  two  families.  But  if  this  utihty  is  thus  ad- 
mitted at  the  present  day,  what  greater  importance  must  have  been 
attached  to  such  evidences  at  a  time  when  the  heralds  were  still  unincor- 

•  Hfsnw's  CoIlectioDi,  rol.  ii.  p.  168.       t  Bighnd  on  Pancblal  Beglflten,  1767. 
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ponitcd,  and  no  such  thing  <is  |Kirnchial  registers  existed,  when  uU  knigVits 
could  not  read,  nor  all  nobles  write  ? 

When  Sir  William  Scrope  saw  a  Frenchman  in  his  bearings,  well  might 
that  doughty  knight  feel  touchy  on  the  subject :  the  force  of  this  very 
natural  leerin*:^  was  admitted  by  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  ai  a  much  later 
period.  IK-  Irid  no  paternal  sliicld  of  arms,  and  when  some  ob«e(juiau» 
ht'r.ilds  would  have  entitled  liiin  to  the  arms  of  Crouiwcll  of  Lincolnshire, 
extinct  long  before,  his  answer  was,  "  He  would  not  wear  another  man'a 
coat,  for  fear  the  owner  should  pluck  it  off  his  ears  and  he  took  a  fresh 
grant  of  arms. 

The  question.  What's  in  a  name  f  implies  a  sophism  that  the  blindness 

of  j)a«sionate  love  could  alone  overlook.  What's  in  an  armorial  bearinpr? 
exclaims  many  a  man  who  dors  not  scorn  to  bear,  without  right,  the 
thint^  that  he  affects  to  despise.  Is  he  curious  to  learn  the  answer  of 
An^lo-Norman  antiquity,  let  him  consult  the  roll  in  the  case  of  Scrope 
and  Grosvenor. 

Although  some  inaccuracies  have  crept  into  the  accounts  of  the  early 
hrancbes  of  the  family  of  Grosvenor,  owing  to  genealogists  having 
occasionally  confounded  the  Larin  p<itronymics  of  the  two  distinct  families 
of  Venablcs  and  Grosvenor,  (Vrnatores  and  Grossovenatores),  there  is 
still  light  enough  to  enable  us  to  dibtiiiguish  the  remote  antiquity  of  either 
Stock.  The  family  of  Grosvenor  at  a  very  early  date,  long  before  the  right 
of  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  to  bear  the  arms  '*  azure  a  bend  or**  was  chal- 
lenged by  Sir  Richard  Serope,  had  become  divided  into  the  branches  of 
the  Grosvcnors  of  Hulme  (of  which  %vas  Sir  Robert  the  defendant  in  the 
suit)  and  the  Grosvenors  of  Hud\vorth.  The  anticjuity  of  the  latter 
branch  is  undeniable  ;  its  founder  Robert  le  Grosvenor  appears  in  au 
ancient  charter  as  the  grantee  of  the  manor  of  Hud  worth  from  Hugh 
Kevelioc  Earl  of  Chester  1160 — 1181.  At  the  time  of  the  controversy 
now  under  review,  this  branch  had  no  longer  a  male  lineal  representative* 
hut  its  honours  had  descended  upon  coheiresses  who  had  intermarried  into 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Cheshire,  the  Venables  of  Bradwall  and 
Alvanley,  the  Rromleys  and  the  Del  Meres.  The  |)recise  jioint  of  con- 
nexion betw  een  the  Budworth  and  the  Hulme  branches,  is  by  the  confes- 
sion of  family  and  county  historians  not  now  discoverable.*  But  that 
the  connexion  did  once  exist  is  evident  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Grosve* 
nor  depositions  in  the  suit  of  arms. 

According  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Grosvenors  of  Hulme,  compiled  by 
Sir  Peter  r,eyce?^ler,  which  as  it  accords  with  the  depositions  of  the 
Abbot  of  \';ile  Royal  in  this  cause,  Leyrester  probably  drew  from  the 
same  source,  their  first  progenitor  was  Gilbert  le  Grosvenor  a  nephew 
of  Hugh  Lupus,  first  Earl  of  Chester,  himself  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror. 
Of  Gilbert  a  Robert  was  son  and  heir,  to  whom  succeeded  bis  son 
Henry,  who  had  a  son  Upon  whom  the  representation  of  the  Holme 
branch  devolved. 

There  appears  some  confusion  as  to  the  nauu'  of  this  the  fourth  person- 
age indescent,the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  says  Raufc;  an  ancient  deed  terms 
his  son  lUchard,  the  son  of  Randle  (tilius  Ranulli  Grossovenatoris.)  Sir 
Peter  Leycester  says  Raufe  or  Randle  Grosvenor ;  Collins  falls  into  palpa- 
ble error  here,  introducing  an  unauthorized  Robert  3  Ormerod  sut;gests 
that  Ralph  and  Randle  may  have  been  grandfather  and  father  of  Richard 

•  See  Onnerod's  Cheshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  llii,  note  c. 
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vrhodied  about  I'269,  and  from  whom  the  descent  is  clear;  I>ut  the  con- 
jecture, however  plausible,  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  accurate  in  opposi- 
tioD  to  the  positive  deposition  of  a  witness  su  near  the  time  and  so  likely 
to  be  weU  informed  as  the  AUbot  of  Vale  Rojal. 

Raufe  or  Randle  to  said  by  one  of  the  deponents  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  1141,  on  the  part  of  his  kinsman  and  local  prince  Handle  IL, 
in  the  battle  of  Lincoln  where  he  wore  the  arms  before  mentioned,  and  to 
have  been  also  engaged  in  the  battle  in  which  the  said  earl  was  taken 
prisoner  in  1143.  That  he  wore  the  bearings  in  question  in  the  battle 
of  Lincoln,  may  be  believed  by  those  who  esteem  heraldic  devices  as  of 
that  antiquity,  but  the  chanieter  of  human  testimony  being  substantial 
truth  under  circumstantial  variety,  the  whole  evidence  of  the  witness  to 
not  to  be  altogether  disbelieved  because  in  this  particular  questionable  or 
inaccurate.  For  if  so,  to  be  consistent  we  must  also  discredit  the 
evidences  of  the  Scrope  witnesses  wh(»,  anxious  to  speak  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  arms,  refer  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  a  fabulous  Trince 
(Arthur.)* 

Richard  le  Grosvenor  (the  son  of  Ralph  or  Randle)  from  whom  the 

descent  is  clear,  lived  1269,  and  left  a  son, 

Robert,  who  was  sheritT  of  Cheshire  12,  13  and  14  Edward  I., he  died 
1'284  :  by  his  wife  Margery  he  left  a  son, 

Robert  (irosvenor,  of  Ruddeheath,  under  age*21  Edward  I.;  according 
to  the  evidence  of  Leycester  he  hud  served  uud  borne  the  arms  in 
question  in  Scotland  temp.  Edward  II.  He  died  about  1349,  having  been 
twice  married ;  by  his  second  wife,  Emma,daughter  of  William  Mobberley» 
coheiress  to  her  mother  and  to  Sir  Raufe  Mobberley,  he  left  a  son 
Raufe  (irosvenor,  Esq.,  who  died  about  30  Edward  III.,  1356,  and  was 
buried  in  Nether  Peover ;  by  bis  wife  JouD  he  left  a  son,  the  defendant  iu 
the  eauae  of  arms. 

Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  Knight,  was  under  age  at  the  time  of  his  fiither's 
death,  and  became  ward  of  Sir  John  Daniell,  who  married  him  to  his 
daughter  Joan .  She  either  died  before  be  came  to  maturity  or  before 
she  had  any  issue  by  him,  and  he  subsequently  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  I'ulford  and  sistt  r  and  heiress  of  John  Pulford  and  widow 
of  Thomas  son  of  John  de  Relgrave,  a  mate  h  which  appears  to  have 
occasioned  some  little  stir,  for  welindoneof  the  adverse  witnesses  (Sir 
jNlatthew  Redmatf)  deposing  that  the  first  time  he  heard  speak  of  Sir 
Robert  was  when  some  one  observed  that  he  was  to  marry  the  Lady  of 
Tulford.t 

There  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  this  marriage  and  that  of  Sir 
Robert's  grandfather  with  the  heiress  of  Mobberley,  eoujded  with  the 
failure  of  the  male  line  of  the  (irosv  euors  of  Budworth^  were  the  chief 
cause  uf  the  prominence  of  the  iluluie  branch. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Grosvenors  of  Hulme  terminating  also  in 
coheiresses,  the  inheritance  of  the  name  remained  with  Ralph  Grosvenor 
Est},  of  Eaton,  jure  uxoris  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  defendant  in  the 
suit  of  arms  and  the  progenitor  of  the  present  noble  house  of  Grosvenor. 

In  the  year  1395,  John  Lord  Lovel  ehuUen^ed  the  arms  of  Thomas  Lord 
IMorley,  and  in  the  first  instance  by  wold  uf  mouth  j  the  defc  ndant  com- 
plaining of  tbis  course,  the  Court  directed  the  claimant  to  reduce  his 

*  See  depoflition  of  Sir  Thomas  Fjrchot,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  465. 
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challenge  tb  writing.*  All  the  proceedings  in  the  Scrope  case  seem  to 
have  been  in  writing,  with  a  single  exception,  for  from  a  memorandum  of 
the  proceedings  in  a  MS.  in  the  Itaasdowne  Collection,  85,  pi.  75ti,  it 
appears  that  in  the  fint  iattance  Sir  Robert  GrcMvenor  appealed  finMntbe 
sentence  of  the  Constable  to  the  king  orally  (sub  oerta  forma  veiliomm 
viva  voce)  the  appeal  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  more  regular  form  in 
writing.  In  that  first  mentioned  caee  the  parties  consented  to  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  proofs.  *'  Sepultures  Testinionies  of  Abbots  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  and  other  honourable  witnesses  who  have  had  notice 
uf  their  ancestors  and  antiquity,  and  paynted  tombs,  testaments  and 
other  evidences^  beaidea  the  testimonies  of  Loids,  Knights,  Esqiures  of 
honour  and  gentlemen  having  Icnowledge  of  arms,  and  no  other  men  of 
common  or  lower  estate,  and  all  the  witnesses  to  be  swom  eice|yt  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Earl  of  Derby." 

In  tlie  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  case  a  somewhat  similar  course  secmsto 
have  been  adopted,  nor  do  we  believe  that  of  the  40O  witnesses  who 
made  depositions  even  one  was  of  lower  estate  than  *'  a  gentleman 
having  knowledge  of  arms.*'  The  first  and  most  puissant  witness  for 
Scro|)e  was  John  of  Gaunt, — we  give  the  deposition  entire. 

*'  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Castilk  and  Leon,  Duke  or 
Lancaster,  being  prayed,  and,  according  to  the  Law  of  Arms,  required, 
by  the  proctor  of  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope,  to  testify  the  truth  between  the 
said  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  in  a  controversy  between  them 
concerning  the  arms '  Aznre  a  bend  Or,'  do  verily  teati^,  that  at  die 
time  when  We  were  armed  in  battles  and  oUier  Jottmeyst  ^  divera 
countries.  We  have  seen  and  known  that  the  said  Sir  Ridiard  hath  borne 
his  arms  *  Azure,  a  bend  Or  ;*  and  that  many  of  his  name  and  lineage 
hare  borne  the  same  name  and  arms,  on  banner,  pennon,  and  coat  iirmour ; 
and  that  We  have  heard  from  many  noble  and  valiant  men,  since  deceased, 
that  the  said  arms  were  of  right  the  arms  of  his  ancestors  and  himself 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  since.  And,  moreover.  We  say  and 
testify,  that  at  the  last  expedition  in  France  of  our  most  dread  lofd  and 
father,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  a  controversy  arose  concerning  the 
said  arms  between  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope  aforesaid,  and  one  called  Car- 
niinow  of  Cornwall,  which  Carininow  challenged  those  arms  of  the 
said  Sir  liicbard,  the  which  dispute  was  referred  to  six  knights»  now  as 
I|  think,  dead,  who  upon  true  evidence  found  the  said  Curminow  to  be 
descended  of  a  lineage  armed  '  Azure  a  bend  Or,*  since  the  time  of  King 
Arthur ;  and  they  found  that  the  said  Sir  Richard  was  descended  of  a 
right  line  of  ancestry  armed  with  the  said  arms,  *  Azure  a  bend  Or,'  since 
the  time  of  King  William  the  Conqueror    and  so  it  was  adjudg«i  that 

*  See  the  proceedings  Harl.  MS.  4268.    One  question  raiwd  by  the  replication  in  this 
CHuae  was  whether  a  man  can  grant  or  sell  his  arms  to  the  prejudice  of  his  postentj. 

f  In  the  original  "  joum^e."  This  word  is  generally  used  to  describe  an  action  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  of  rather  letts  importance  than  a  general  battle.  It  has  been 
anglicised  by  "  journey,"  William  of  Worcester,  npenking  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans 
in  1455,  says,  "  All  the  lurdit  that  died  at  the  Journey  are  buried  at  St.  Albans."  Paston 
Letters,  i.  101).^'<Anno  12  Heniy  TI.  This  same  yera  afaonghte  Wilson^,  the 
Lollardes  of  Prage  were  distroyd,  for  at  too  Journeys  there  were  sclajn  of  them  mo 
thane  zx**  M'  with  there  cbeTeteyues."— Chronicle  of  London,  4to.  1827,  p.  120.  The 
werd/owwey  also  freqaentljr  oeeim  fai  another  dironide  of  sixteenth  century,  wImm 
an  account  is  given  of  the  ^'  jmamits  that  were  done  after  the  Kyng  landid  at  Galeie,** 
(anno  8  Hen.  VI.)  whence  its  import  may  be  fully  understood.    Ibid.  p.  170. 

X  It  is  lemarkable  that  in  this  part  of  his  d«poiilti«k|  TjiBfaiitst  is  nade  to  ipeak  in 
the  fint  peraon  singular. 
* 
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both  might  bear  the  arms  entire.  Hut  We  have  not  seen  or  heard  that 
the  said  Hir  liobert,  ur  any  o(  his  name,  bure  the  said  armt)  before  the 
last  expedition  in  Seottond  with  ourloid  the  King.** 

Theevidenceof  the  ecclesiastics.  Abbots  and  Prion,  on  each  side  is 
most  important  npon  the  point  of  descent*  bnt  this  we  must  pass  over. 
Neither  have  we  space  for  any  comment  npon  the  interesting^  testimony 
of  Chaucer. 

**  GeoflFrey  Chaucer,  Esq.,  of  the  age  of  forty  and  upwards,  armed 
twenty-seven  years,  being;  asked  whether  the  arms.  Azure,  a  bend  Or, 
Monged  to  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  said  yes,  for  he  saw  him  so  armed  in 
France  before  the  town  of  Ketters,  and  Sir  Henry  Scrope  armed  in  the 
same  arms  with  a  white  label,  and  with  banner  ;  and  the  said  Sir  Richard 
armed  in  the  entire  arms,  and  S(»  during  the  whole  expedition,  until  the 
said  Geoffrey  was  taken.  Beini^  asked  how  he  knew  that  the  arms 
appertained  to  Sir  Richard,  said  that  he  had  heard  old  knights  and 
esquires  say  that  they  bad  had  continual  possession  of  the  said  arms  j 
and  that  he  had  seen  them  displayed  on  banners,  glass,  paintings,  and 
vestments,  and  commonly  called  the  arms  of  Scrope.  Being  asked 
whether  he  had  ever  beard  of  any  interruption  or  challenge  made  by  Sir 
Robert  Grosvenor  or  his  ancestors,  said  no,  but  that  he  was  once  in 
Friday  Street,  London,  and  walking;  through  the  street,  he  observed  a 


that  was  that  had  hung  out  these  arms  of  Scrope  ?*  and  one  answered  him, 
Myiogt '  They  Are  -not  hnng  out.  Sir,  for  the  arms  of  Scrope,  nor  painted 
there  for  those  arms,  but  they  are  painted  and  put  there  by  a  Knight  of 

the  county  of  Chester,  called  Sir  Kobert  Grosvenor  j'  and  that  was  the 
first  time  that  he  ever  heard  speak  of  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  or  tus  an- 
cestors, or  of  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Grosvenor." 

Thomas  de  tiorueby,  called  by  Grosvenor,  said  that  he  knew  neither 
Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  nor  his  ancestors,  not  being  himself  of  the  county 
of  Chester.* 

William  Hesilrigg,  Esq.  had  seen  Scropes  armed  in  the  army  at 

Cressy,  where  there  were  many  good  knights  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
and  many  good  archers,  who  neither  at  that  time  nor  afterwards  gainsaid 
the  said  arms. 

Sir  Andrew  Luttriell,  senior.  Knight,  had  never  heard  any  good  or  ill 
of  Grosvenor  or  his  ancestors. 

Amongst  the  deponents,  of  whom  notices  are  reserved  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  for  a  future  and  concluding  volume,  is  Johan  de  Holand.  Esquier. 
We  conclude  this  individual  to  have  been  the  John  de  Holand  whose 
singular  adventures  with  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  lloye  is  men- 
tioned by  Froissard.  Engaged  together  in  a  joust  of  arms,  John  de 
Holland's  lance  three  times  bore  away  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist,  leaving 
him  liareheaded  but  without  injury  }  upon  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Frenchman  designedly  omitted  tlie  usual  fastenings  that  attached 
the  casque  to  the  armour.  Complaint  was  made  of  this  proceeding  as 
unfair,  but  John  of  Gaunt,  in  whose  |)resence  the  matter  occurred,  refused 
to  interfere,  although  he  seems  to  have  deemed  it  an  improper  use  of 
the  defensive  arms  j  aud  from  a  subsequent  passage  in  Froissard  one  is 
led  to  believe  that  the  trick  was  several  times  afterwards  practised. 

Sir  John  Gyldesburgh  deposes  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  and 


thereon,  and  inquired  '  what  inn 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
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went  to  school  at  Oxenford  he  snw  there  the  commencement  of  a  clerk 
bearing  the  name  Le  Scrope,  and  that  there  were  tnimpeten  there 
ming  attached  to  their  trumpets  pemionoeU  with  the  said  arm  «m1 
the  clerks  demanded  whose  arms  these  weie,  when  it  was  stated  that  thej 

were  the  arms  of  Le  Scrope. 

Another  of  the  Scrope  witnesses  was  John  Lord  LoTcU  already  referred 
to,  as  himself  engaj^ed  in  a  similar  cause  of  arms. 

Another  deponent  is  a  6ir  Ralph  Vernon,  Knight,  perhaps  the  illegiti- 
mate SOD,  who  yet  succeeded  to  his  father's  interest  in  the  harony  of 
Shipbrooke  by  grant  from  his  father  and  sister,  he  sunrivcd  to  the  age  of 
150  years,  and  is  styled  in  Cheshire  collections,  the  long  liver  and  OUSit 
Ralph.  He  outlived  sons,  grandsons,  and  great  grandsons ;  his  great- 
great-grandson  Sir  Riilph  Vernon,  Knight,  called  young  Sir  Ralph,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  estates.  Old  Sir  Ral])h  the  deponent,  it  is  presumed, 
had  for  his  second  wife,  (some  say  concubine,)  Maud  Grosvepor,  by  several 
pedigrees  nuKle  tiie  sister  of  Robert  GrosTenor  of  Bndworth. 

According  to  an  entry  of  Augustine  Vincent  preserved  in  Woodnotii*s 
Collections,  p.  58,  b.,  the  age  woul(^seem  as  correctly  given. 

*'  This  was  s'  Raufe  Vernon  yo  01de,the  quick  levet  years  and  '  yeare; 
and  he  had  to  his  first  wife  one  Mary  yo  lords  doghter  of  Dacre,  and  he  had 
issue  by  her  on  s'  Rjiufe  yo  Vernon  of  I  Jane  well,  Maister  Richard  persone 
of  Stockport,  oy  two  eonnes  Nichoii  and  Hugh  yo  quick  were  both  freres 
and  two  daughters  Agatha  and  Rose.  Then  degbet  the  foteset  Marj  and 
after  her  death  yo  foreset  s'  SLaufe  tooke  to  pa'neore  one  Maude  jo  Gros- 
venor  and  bad  issue  by  her  Richard  and  Robert,  bastards." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  knight  of  the  family  of 
Vernon  whose  Christian  name  coincides,  that  would  better  correspond 
with  the  deponent  Raufe  Vernon,  Chivul'.  It  is  remarked  in  the  parti- 
cular instance  of  Chaucer,  that  his  age  in  the  deposition  was  not  given 
with  accuracy ;  the  same  may  be  true  of  V'emon,  who,  if  he  was  the 
party  in  question,  must  then  have  been  much  older  than  forty-six  years, 
and  would  hardly  have  been  justified  in  styling  himself  as  de  Tage  de46  et 
plus,  when  he  must  have  completed  double  that  period  :  very  old  gentle- 
men are,  however,  sometimes  loth  to  admit  the  j)rccise  day  of  their 
birth,  and,  perhaps,  this  shrewd  old  knight,  knowing  that  a  date  fre- 
quently fixes  a  Isct,  wished  the  Otegitimacy  of  his  origin  to  he  lost  in 
the  mist  of  years :  vain  hope,  stands  it  not  recorded  in  judicial  records 
and  county  collections! 

The  deposition  of  John  Thirlewnlle  is  so  remarkable  in  many  respects, 
that  we  cannot  omit,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  almost  unreasonable  pro- 
lixity, to  give  a  portion  of  it  at  length.  His  father,  if  his  testimony  or 
the  fidelity  of  the  copyist  of  the  roll  be  not  impeachable,  attained  so  ad- 
vanced'a  period  of  life  as  lo  make  him  a  worthy  competitor  with  "OMe 
Sir  Ralph  Vernon,"  already  alluded  to,  in  the  rare  of  longevity }  but  it 
must  be  rememl>ered,  that  In  a  ease  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the  object 
of  a  party  to  procure  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  witnesses— their  greater 
age  lending  an  additional  value  to  llieir  testimony. 

'*  John  I'hirlewalle,  of  the  age  of  titty-four,  armed  thirty-two  years 
and  more,  being  asked  whether  the  aruis  Azure,  a  bend  Or,  belonged  to 
Sir  Richard  Scrope,  said,  certainly,  and  that  he  would  well  prove  it  by 
evidence;  for  the  grandfather  of  the  sakl  Sir  Richard,  who  was  named 
William  Le  Scrope,  was  made  a  knight  at  Falkirk  in  Scotland  under  the 
banner  of  the  good  King  Edward  with  the  Longshanks,  as  bis  (the  De- 
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ponent's)  father  told  and  shewed  him  before  his  death,  for  his  father  was 
through  old  age  bedridden,  nnd  could  not  walk  for  some  time  before  his 
decease  j  and  whilst  he  so  lay  he  heard  some  one  say  that  people  said 
that  the  father  of  Sir  Richard  was  no  gentleman  because  he  was  the 
Kinff's  Jostice ;  and  bis  (Deponent's)  father  called  hit  tons  before  him, 
of  whom  he  the  said  John  was  the  youngest  of  all  his  brethren,  and  said, 
*  My  sons,  I  hear  that  some  say  that  Sir  Henry  Scrope  Is  no  great  gen- 
tleman because  he  is  a  man  of  the  law,  but  I  tell  you  certainly,  that  his 
father  was  made  a  knight  at  Falkirk  in  these  arms,  Azure,  a  bend  Or, 
and  they  are  descended  from  ^reat  and  noble  gentlemen  ;  and  if  any  one 
say  otherwise,  do  ye  testify  that  I  have  said  so  of  truth,  upon  faith  and 
loyalty ;  and  if  I  were  young  I  would  hold  and  mdntalB  my  saying  to 
the  death.'  And'his  (the  Deponent^s)  father,  when  he  died,  was  of  the 
age  of  seven  score  and  five,  ans  &  v  ]  and  was  when  he  died  the 
oldest  esquire  of  all  the  North,  and  had  been  armed  during  sixty-nine 
years,  and  has  been  dead  forty-four  years." 

Here  we  have  another  indication  of  the  military  feeling,  so  prevalent 
in  that  age,  that  prompted  men  to  disparage  the  law,  as  if  gentle  blood 
and  that  profession  were  hardly  compatible  |  men  said,  "  Sir  Henry 
Scrope  is  no  gentleman,  because  he  is  a  man  of  the  law/'  "  He  is  not  a 
gentleman,  but  the  King's  Justice."  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  particular 
instance,  it  was  only  an  exemplification  of  the  coxcombry  of  the  young 
**  bloods"  of  the  time,  which  received  a  fitting  rebuke  from  the  dying 
lips  of  the  aged  warrior,  the  veteran  esquire,  "  the  oldest  of  all  the 
North/'  who  bad  seen  Scrope  wielding  with  credit  both  the  pen  and  the 
sword,  and,  perhaps,  had  heard  him  priding  himself,  in  spite  of  the  sneers 
of  his  illiterate  comrades,  on  the  rare  union  of  these  opposite  accom- 
plishments, and  mentally  ejaculating  with  Dante's  hero, 

"  Aisai  eon  semio  fed  e  ooo  la  spada.*' 

And  so  even  in  this  age  (how  different !)  our  young  cocks,  to  borrow  an 
expression  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  bis  son,  crow  after  the 
same  fashion,  and  the  man  of  action  derides  the  man  of  contemplation, 
**  the  patient  bookworm,"  and  sneers  at  the  process 

"  Slow,  exhausting  thouf^ht 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year." — Byron. 

Not  so  the  truly  wise.  In  a  later  but  not  an  unchivalrous  age,  that  hero 
whose  ashes  still  lie  (shame  to  Scotland)  in  a  nameless  grave,  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  loyal  and  chivalrous  feeling  descendeil,  as 
to  a  legitimate  self-elected  champion,  the  great  Montrose,  scorned  not 
the  double  grace,  and  thus  addressed  the  object  of  his  aifections : 

*'  For  if  no  faithless  action  stain. 
Thy  truth  and  plighted  word, 
ril  make  t/i^e  famous  with  my  oeti, 
And  glorwm  with  my  stcard}* 

To  return.  Little  did  those  scornful  men  foresee,  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  members  of  the  profession  of  which  they  affected  to  think  so 
lightly  wouhl  be  self-dubbed,  and  without  question,  "  Enquires  by  oflicc;" 
nay,  would  be  entitled  to  Uikc  rank,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
himself,  with  their  military  rivals :  a  consideration  calculate<l  to  make 
those  sturdy  soldiers  now  turn  round  in  their  graves! 
On  the  Continent,  it  appears  from  Selden  (Titles  of  Honor),  that  It 
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was  at  one  time  much  doubted,  whether  a  civilian  could  be  invested  with 
the  ^old  spurs  uf  knighthood  ;  until  Bartolus  or  Baldus,  we  forget 
which,  settled  it  io  the  affirmative.  It  might  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
nsaaons  that  awayad  him  in  so  deciding. 

The  questions  proposed  to  the  deponeots  of  SirRiehard  Snope  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  following : — 

Do  the  arms  az.  with  a  bend  or  belong,  or  ought  they  of  right  to  be- 
long, to  Sir  Richard  Scrope  ?  Have  you  heard  or  seen  that  the  ancestors 
of  bir  Richard  have  borne  the  said  arms  i  and  if  so,  have  you  heard  by 
what  title  or  right  they  have  tiome  them }  Hare  yon  heard  who  was 
the  first  ancestor  of  Sir  Richard  Scropc  who  used  them  ?  Sometimes  is 
superadded  the  question,  where  the  witness  is  supposed  to  incline  to  the 
defence,  Are  you  of  the  affinity  or  blood  of  Sir  Robert  Grosvcnor  ? 

Some  witnesses  said,  that  Scrope's  ancestor  came  over  with  W  illiam 
the  Con(jueror;  others,  that  he  was  temp  Edward  the  Confessor; 
others,  that  he  came  with  Robert  de  Gant  at  the  Conquest ;  others,  that 
he  bad  borne  the  arms  from  King  Arthnr.  Lord  Giey  de  Rutben  mid, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Grosvenors,  but  that  he  had  once  purchased 
from  "  one  Emma  Groveaovr  a  bUck  mare  for  twenty-two  pounds.** 
This  Emma  Grosvenor  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  heiress  of  Mobberley^ 
who  married  the  grandfather  of  the  defendant. 

When  Sir  William  Brereton  was  called  on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard 
Scrope,  and  sworn,  neither  the  entreaty  of  the  proctor  nor  the  admoni- 
tk)n  of  the  commissioners  could  induce  him  to  open  his  lips  to  give 
testimony;  silence,  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  explained  by  his  relatlooship 
to  the  Grosvenors.    He  was  fined  20/.  for  his  contumacy. 

With  .lohn  Leycester.Esquier,  we  confess  we  think  that  the  author  deals 
somewhat  harshly,  in  attributing  to  him  any  undue  feeling,  in  his  protes- 
tations of  ignorance  to  the  (juestions  proposed  to  him;  for  those  ques- 
tions respected,  as  we  ha^e  shown,  merely  the  right  of  Sir  Richard 
Scrope,  nor  do  we  see  why  his  admisakia,  when  exaodned  for  the 
defendant,  that  he  was  his  cousin  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree^  should 
make  us  conclude  that  the  deponent  had  wilfully  swerved  from  the  truth 
in  his  first  examination. 

The  Scropc  witnesses,  for  the  most  part,  speak  not  merely  to  the 
rights  of  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  but  to  their  ignorance,  not  only  of  the 
rights  but  of  the  existence,  either  of  Sir  Robert  or  his  fismily.  There  is, 
however,  one  notable  exception  in  the  person  of  a  member  of  the  Illus- 
trious house  of  Percy,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  Earl  of  Worcester, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  although  he  gives  strong 
testimony  to  the  Scrope  riij^ht,  yet  admits  that  he  has  heard  'that  Sir 
Kobert  Grosvenor  was  a  gentleman  of  high  degree  (grants  gentilx 
home).  On  the  Grosvenor  side,  the  negative  evidence  as  to  Scrope  s 
rights  was  almost  equally  strong,  and  some  of  the  deponents  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  they  had  never  heard  of  Sir  Richard,  a  species  leta- 
liaiion  somewhat  amusing,  but  which,  from  the  distinguished  position  of 
A"  noble  plaintiff,  must  have  almost  argued  themselves  unknown. 

Robert  de  Staulegh,  Esquire,  had  heard  since  the  suit,  that  the  said 
Sir  Richard  Scrope,  and  Henry  his  father,  had  borne  the  said  arms,  but 
no  other  of  their  progenitors  before  them. 

Rkhard  Talbot  says,  that  he  had  heard  many  say  that  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  was  only  the  thiid  in  the  line  of  his  ancestors  who  had  borne  the 
said  arms. 
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In  one  instance,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Mandevill,  whose  name  is  not 
upon  the  roll  of  witnesses,  the  evidence  of  a  witness  was  sent  to  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
found  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  We  give  another  similar  testimonial 
of  the  Barl  of  Oxford  at  lengthy  from  *  traiiscript  also  in  one  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  1178,  486,  not  beoanae  any  new  fact  is  stated,  or  any 
additional  light  thrown  upon  the  question  litigated,  but  because  it  illus. 
trates  the  loose  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  which  ad- 
mitted, it  would  seem,  **  all  evidence  of  an  honourable  and  authentic 
nature  except  battle,  which  was  in  this  case  expressly  excluded,"  the 
reason  being,  that  the  dispute  was  susceptible  of  establishment  by  oral 
and  written  testimony,  and  therefore  hatile,  which  was  an  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  God  on  the  fiiilure  of  human  evidence,  could  not,  npon  the 
customary  rules,  be  resorted  to :  but  the  chief  reason  why  we  insert  this 
document  is,  because  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  neither  given  it  in  his 
notes,  nor  even  alluded  to  its  existence. 

It  is  entitled  "  A  letter  testimonial!,"  but  is  somewhat  strangely  de< 
scribed  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue  as  "  Litene  Patentee  Alberici  de  Veer 
Com.  Oxoniensis,  quibus  testimonium  rogatus  adhibuit  suum,  in  causa 
Armorum  ventilata,  inter  Ricardum  le  Scrope  et  Robertum  GrosTenour, 
dat.  11  die  Martij,  ann.  14  R.  K.  Richardi  11." 

It  commences — 

"As  honorables  S"  Constable  et  Mareshall  d'Engleterre  Aubry  de  Veer 
hono'*  et  reverence.  Pur  ceo  q.  Mun*'  Richard  le  Scr6p  a  chalenge 
M onsF  Robert  Grovenour  en  la  viage  nostre  SF  le  Roy  darrein  ftdt  en 
Escoce  portant  see  armes  d*azure  ove  bende  d'ore,  et  a  poursue  contre 
le  dit  Mons'  Robert  en  vre.  honorable  Court  de  Chivalrie,  come  ley  et 
raison  de  amies  demaunde  selon  rordinance  roial  fait  devant  le  dit  Chi- 
valrie tanq'  au  temps  (j.  vous  lui  avez  ajuge  de  /aire  son  prove  contre  le 
dit  Moris'  Robert  par  tons  proves  honorables  et  autentiques  /orsprist  le  bataillc 
q.  vous  eschuez  en  lous  case:i  ou  voiu  pouvez  avoir  autre  prouve.  £t  sur  ceo 
m'a  requts  de  vous  eerti6er  la  conissanz  que  je  ay  en  ladite  matiere.  Si 
vous  oertifie  et  tesmoigne  a  verite  par  certes  mes  lettres  ouertees,  esse* 
lees  de  mon  seal  q.  en  la  temps  que  jay  este  arme  en  batailles  et  autres 
journees  jay  voir  et  conu  q.  le  dit  Mons'  Richard  a  porte  scs  ditz  armes 
d'azure  ove  une  bend  d'ore  et  plusieurs  de  son  nom  et  linaj^e  qui  ont 
portez  mesme  les  armes  ove  ditTerences  come  braunches  de  mesme  les 
nom  et  armes  et  si  en  band,  penon  et  cotearmure,  et  ny  oie  de  mes  aun- 
eeatres  q.  en  mesme  le  maniere  ses  armes  susdits  ount  este  portea  en 
leur  temps  par  les  auncestres  de  dit  Mons'  Richard.  Et  Unques  en  mon 
temps  n'ay  ven  le  dit  Mons' Robert  Grovenor,  ne  nul  de  son  nom  porter 
le  ditz  armes  devant  la  darneyr  chivache  Mons'  le  Roy  susdit  ne  ay 
oie  q.  scs  auncestres  ont  fait  devant.  Done  a  Londres  le  onzieme  jour 
de  Marscjl'an  du  regne  le  Roy  Richard  second  puis  le  conquest  noevisme." 

The  above  is  inserted  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  made  bytheHendd 
Lenoard. 

In  the  Scrope  cause  of  arms,  trial  by  battle  was,  we  have  seen, 
expressly  excluded  ;  but  in  the  cause  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn  against  Hastings, 
the  proceedings  became  even  more  dramatic,  the  lie  was  given  by  the 
defendant  to  ihe  plaintiff  in  open  court,  and  an  apj)eal  to  the  arbilre- 
ment  of  arms  i^not  however  even  there  allowed  it  would  seem,)  made. 
After  calling  upon  Grey  to  abandon  the  use  of  the  arms  in  dispute ;  in 
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the  event  of  his  refusal,  Hastings  (followlOg  probably  a  formula  of 

words)  thus  concludes  :  — 

*'  1  require  thee,  by  vertue  of  thy  knighthood,  that  thou  stand  by 
thy  word  in  thv  proper  pen*oD,  till  it  be  aetermined  by  our  bodies  as 
knighthood  will,  the  which  worde  thou  hast  replied  by  thine  owne 

mouth,  ag^nst  the  word  of  answeare  given  by  my  month  and  written 

with  my  hand,  and  ensealed  with  my  seal  in  the  same  court,  and  that 
thou  pursue  delig-enlly  withouten  feiniis  by  thee  and  thy  frcndes,  that 
the  worde  bo  ailiniltcd  for  full  proof,  ihe  which  wortle  as  thy  partie 
beu  there  in  substance.  Thou  lyes  falsely  lewed  knight,  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  prove  with  my  bodye  against  thy  body,  and  therefore  here 
is  my  glove  to  wedde,  and  I  aske  &y  and  place.*'* 

If  one  counsel  demurred  to  another  counsel's  law,  this  was  said  some 
years  ago  to  have  been  frood  j^round  for  a  duel  in  Dublin,  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding not  unreasonable  if  viewed  in  analofiv  to  the  chivalrous  practice 
Nvherever  the  legal  point  involved  such  difficulties  in  its  decision  as  to 
transcend  human  abilities  or  ingenuity  to  unravel ! !  Then  was  the 
knot  deo  vindice  nodus,  proper  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  God,  made 
manifest  by  the  result  of  a  duel ! ! ! 

•*  On  the  part  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  (says  Ormerod)  were  examined 
nearly  all  the  knighls  and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  with 
several  of  the  Abbots  and  other  clergy,  all  of  whom  deposed  to  the 
usage  of  the  arms  by  the  Grosvenors,  and  to  having  seen  them  painted 
on  windows,  standards,  and  monuments  in  twenty  four  churches, 
chapek  and  monasteries  in  Cheshire }  the  family  charters  and  deeds,  with 
seals  appendant,  exhibiting  the  same  bearing,  were  produced  before  the 
court,  and  it  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  chronicles  und  monastic  re- 
cords that  all  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Robert  had  used  the  sartie  coat  from 
tune  iiniiicniorial,  and  more  pariicularly  that  it  was  used  by  Gilbert  le 
Grosvinor,  at  the  Conquest  ^  by  Kanfe  le  Grosvenor,  at  the  battle  of 
Lincoln  j  by  Robert  le  Grosvenor,  in  the  crusade  under  Rkshard  I. ;  by 
Robert  U  Grosvenor,  in  the  Scotdi  wars  under  Edward  II. ;  by  another, 
Robert,  at  Cressy,  and  in  other  battles  under  Edward  III,,  and  by  the 
claimant,  Sir  Robert  himself  as  harbinger  to  Sir  Thomas  d'Audley, 
lieutenant  to  the  Black  Prince,  and  in  Ikrry  Algayne,  at  the  tower  of 
lirose,  at  the  siege  of  Rocksivier,  in  Foictou,  in  Guienne,  ai  V'lers,  in 
Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  at  the  battle  of  Najara  in  Spain, 
in  1367,  and  lastly,  at  the  battle  of  Limoges,  in  1370,  in  the  service  of 
the  Black  Prince.'*  After  this  powerful  and  stringent  evidence  for  the 
defence,  the  weight  of  which  the  Lord  Fligh  Constable  himself  acknow- 
ledges in  his  sentence  "de  lu  partie  du  dit  Robert  nous  avous  trouves 
grandes  evidences  et  presumptions  scmblablcs  en  sa  defence  des  dits 
armes,''  Sir  Peter  Leycester  may  well  have  said  without  incurring  any 
suspicion  of  a  local  or  family  prejudice,  "  both  the  said  partyes  proved 
their  auncestores  had  successively  borne  the  same  coate  of  armes  from 
the  tyme  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  that  present,  but  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  overweighing  the  other  with  powerful  friends,  had  the  coate 
avarded  to  hinj.  But  although  the  sayd  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  had  this 
coat  also  awarded  to  him,  with  the  (litTcrcnce  of  a  bordure,  yet  he 
refused  the  same  and  took  uniu  him  the  coate  of  azure  uue  garbe  d  or  j 

<  $M  a  MS.  tfanicript  of  proceodiog  in  the  case  of  Buthen  agtiiaat  Hsatinm,  Had. 
M8S.,  1178,  Ibl.  36. 
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which  coute  his  heyres  and  successoures  have  ever  since  borne  to  this 
moment,  scorning  to  beare  the  other  coaie  with  a  difference.'*  It  will  be  seen, 
liowerer.  that  a  note  which  will  be  fluhaequently  given,  as  cited  by  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  firom  a  Harleian  MS.,  affords  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  sequel  of  the  proceedings. 

On  the  side  of  Scrope  were  examined  parties  still  more  numerous,  still 
more  illustrious  for  rank,  militar}  fame,  and  genius,  Edmund  of  Lan^lcy, 
Duke  of  Vork^  John  of  Gaunt,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon»  both  uncles  of 
the  king,  Sir  John  Holand,  afterwards  Dnke  of  £zeter,  he  was  brother 
to  the  king,  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Arundel,  and  Northumberland,  the  Lords 
Poynings,  Basset,  Clifford,  Dacre,  Darcy,  Grey  of  Rutbven,  and  Scale8,be» 
sides  many  abbots,  and  knii^hts,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  among  whtmi 
stands  clearly  forth,  Harry  Percy  Hotspur), whose  spurwas  so  soon  to  be- 
come "cold.''  He  had  a  subsetjuent  c  onnexion  with  the  county  of  Chester, 
by  reason  uf  his  appointment  of  Judge  of  Chester,  in  which  office,  sin- 
gularly enough,  he  succeeded  William  le  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the 
unfortunate  son  of  the  plaintiff.  Sir  Richard.   He  was  judge ''eo  roodo 
quo  Willielmus  le  Scrop  habuit,"  and  he  had  power  to  act  by  deputy.* 
But  his  father-in-law,  Owen  (ilendower,  from  his  residence  on  the  Welsh 
borders,  must  have  known  more  of  the  bearings  of  Cheshire  families, 
and  Glendower  is  one  of  the  Grosvenor  witnesses.    But  let  us  haste  to 
the  issue  of  these  accumulated  proceedings ;   we  give  it  in  the  words 
of  the  note  cited  by  the  learned  author,  from  a  Harleian  MS. 
"llie  Constables  Judgment  dyd  gyve  M'  Scroope  thole  Armes,  k. 
Grosvenor  a  bordre  whyte  to  yt  and  Grosvenour  to  paye  the  costs 
synce  he  toke  daye  of  excepc'ons  agenst  the  wytnes,  but  he  apealyd  to 
the  Kinge,  &  uttrelye  refusyd  the  newe  apoyntyd  armes  and  Judgment, 
wberfor  the  King  gave  Judgement  as  foUowetb 

S7  M^j  A*  IS,  1390,  A**  p^mo 
Bonifacij  noni  pape. 
The  K's  Judgement  geven  in  the  great  chambre  of  P'liament  w'^in 
his  palyce  Royall  at  Westm'  present  w"*  ym  his  uncles  the  Dukes  of 
Gwyen  &  Glowcestrc,  the  Bishope  of  London,  the  Lords  John  Rons, 
Haute  Nevyll  &  John  Lovell,  John  Dev'eux  Steward  of  his  howsse,  his 
Vycccharab'layne  Henrye  P'cye  the  sone,  Mathewc  de  Gourney,  Hugh 
Zowche,  Bryan  de  Stapleton,  Rychard  Addreburye  &  WHl'mde  Far- 
ringdon  Knights  &  others,  tiiat  tharmes  shnld  whollye  remayne  to 
Rychard  Seroope  &  his  heyres,  &  M'  Giosrenour  to  hare  no  p'te 
therof  bycawsse  he  was  a  stranger  vnto  the  same. 

And  for  the  hyll  of  thexpencs  amountynge  to  iiij'  Ixvj"  xiij*  iiij**  spent 
betwene  the  9'^  of  Octobre  A"  11  Ricb'i  ij'*',  w"''  was  the  daye  that  the 
seid  Roberte  had  taken  excepc'ons  agenst  the  wytnesses  untyll  the  27 
of  Maye  A*  13  w**  daye  the  Kinge  gave  Judgement  %l  by  the  Comys- 
saryes  vid'  the  Busshoppc  of  London,  the  Lord  Cobh'm,  M'  John 
Barnet,  &  Rychard  Rouhale,  hyt  was  ceassyd  to  L  m'kes,  but  aftre  for 
that  the  seid  Roberte  wold  not  appeare  but  was  obstynate  hyt  was 
ngayne  ceassyd  by  the  Kinge  to  v'^  m'kes,  beinge  on  Munday  the  fyrst 
day  of  the  P'lyament  3"*  of  Octobre  A"  15  Rich'i  ij"",  these  bei'nge 

£ resent,  the  Duke  of  Gwyen,  the  Archebusshoppe  of  Dyvelye,  the 
lutshopps  of  London  Chestre  &  Chycfaestni^  the  Erles  of  Darby 
Rutland  M'che  Arundell  Huntyngton  &  NorUiumbland,  the  Lords 
Roos  Nevyll  &  Cobb*m  &  other. 

*  See  Ormerad*S  Cbcdiir^,  vol.  u  p.  58. 
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aeid  Som'  of  ni'kes  the  seyd  S'  Roberte  Grosvenour  requestyd 
the  seyd  8^  Rychard  Scroope  to  fimi^Te  hym,  who  agayoe  mnflweryd  that 
he  liad  to  ivell  usyd  hym  &  belyed  hym  in  his  Awnaweies,  that  he 

des'vyd  no  courtesye  ;  who  agayne  aunswerd  hyt  was  not  his  doings 
but  his  Counsellors  to  make  his  mattre  seame  the  bettre,  and  that 
he  knewf  he  dyd  not  well  nor  seyd  trewlye  therin,  wheruppon  he  ag;ayne 
answeryd  that  yf  he  wolde  so  openlye  declare  p  fesse  6l  confesse  &  be 
content  hit  shuld  so  be  esleryd  of  reeourde,  w*  he  lequestyd  the  Kinge 
hit  myght  be,  that  then  he  wold  fyrgyn  hym,  w^  was  done  accordinglye 
and  the  Som*  foigeven  &  they  made  iiynds  afor  the  Kinge  io  the 
F'lyament  howsse." 

It  needs  only  to  peruse  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  Hii::h  Constible, 
delivered  by  the  advice  of  the  marshal  and  the  "  conscille  de  chivalrie" 
to  be  certain  that  the  less  powerful  and  intiuential  of  the  two  parties 
waa  hardly  dealt  with.  For,  although  in  a  caate  of  anDS,  eaira  was 
qoasi  an  actor  or  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  important  principle  of  the 
civil  law  (adopted  from  its  essential  propriety  into  every  nnodem  system 
of  jurisprudence),  potior  est  conditio  defendentisj  might  be  considered 
as  ina|)plicable,  still  no  law  of  justice  or  principle  of  reason  could  pos- 
sibly require  that  a  defendant  should,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
entailed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  jpreater  amount  of  proof  than  a 
plaintiif,  and  yet  what  says  the  Lord  High  Constable  in  his  aentenoe  ?* 
"  That  the  said  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  Knight,  party  actor,  has  fully  and 
sufficiently  proved  his  claim,  touching  the  said  arms  by  witnesses, 
chronicles,  and  other  sufficient  evidences,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Robert  has 
not  in  ant/  reject  disproved  the  proofs  of  the  said  Sir  Richard,  and  there- 
fore he  awarded,  pronounced,  and  declared  that  Scrope  should  bear  the 
entire  arms,  &c."  So  that  the  Cheshire  knight  was,  it  seems,  not  merely 
called  upon  to  prove  an  uninterrupted  use  by  himself  and  his  ancestors^ 
but  to  prove  actually  the  negative,  that  no  one  else  had  a  similar  right 
to  the  same  ensigns.  Now,  that  two  parties  might  be  allowed  the 
same  arms  where  uspr  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  each  is  evident, 
because  Carminow,  had,  it  appears  in  the  course  of  these  very  proceed- 
ings been  awarded  the  seli&auie  use  of  arms. 

One  of  the  Oroevenor  witneases  depoeed  that,  but  for  the  chal- 
IcBge  made  by  Scrope  of  the  arms  az.  a  bend  or,  Sb  Robert  Oroe* 
venor  would  himself  have  become  the  challenger  or  plaintiff.  Had  he 
done  so,  the  subsequent  sentence  might,  upon  similar  reasoning,  have 
been  retained,  changing  merely  the  names  of  Scrope  nnti  Grosvenor, 
where  these  occurred  :  for  "  the  testimony  of  two  hundred  witnesses  the 
evidence  of  chronicles  and  charters  might  be  said  to  have  sufficiently 
proved  the  claim  of  Grosvenor,  and  the  said  Sir  Richard  kad  mot  im  any 
flSMel  disproved  the  proofs  of  the  said  Sir  Robert. 

The  well  descended  wealthy  Cheshire  Knight  could  not  stand  against 
the  prestige,  and  perhaps  pohtical  influence  of  the  warrior  statesman 
Scrope.  a  baron  of  the  Reahn  who  had  alreiuly  proved  his  own  right  in  a 
previous  suit  of  arms,  and  had  not,  according  to  Walsin^ham,  "  his  fel- 
low (of  his  degree)  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  prudence  and  Inte- 
grity." It  may  be  said  without  any  injurious  conclusion,  that  Scrope 
had  for  judges,  not  merely  companions  in  anns,  but  personal  friends. 
An  impartial  reader  will  be  inclined  to  tbinlL  that  the  deciaiotts  in 

•  Vol.  j.  p.  7. 
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the  first  instance,  and  on  appeal,  involved  at  least  a  slight  to  the  rising 
family  of  Groaveiior,  and  thai  as  the  evidence  on  botb  aides  tended  to  show 
a  long  use  of  the  arms  by  both  families,  it  would  have  been  a  fairer 
and  less  faividious  mode  of  proceeding  to  have  either  given  entirely  new- 
bearings  to  each  claimant,  or  to  have  left  them  each  the  main  features 
of  the  ancient  insit^nia,  obli^^ing  both  noblemen  to  assume  certain  differ- 
ences. When  the  gay  liecorations  of  the  gondolas  of  the  Venetian 
Patricians,  commencing  in  a  pardonable  emulation,  bad  at  last  led  to 
dangerous  rivHlry  and  animosity,  to  fends  on  the  quays  and  furious 
conteats  and  hnMsIaopon  the  canals,  the  council  of  ten  dealt  summarily* 
but,  at  leasty  impartially,  with  the  evil.  No  longer  did  the  lagunes 
reflect  the  gay  colours  and  floating  banners  of  any  of  the  nobles,  but 
assumed  an  appearance  more  in  harmony  with  the  gloomy  t;randeur  of 
the  palaces,  and  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  more  ancient  edifices. 
Dark,  unadorned,  hearse-like  looking  boats  glided  noiselessly  upon  the 
unruffled  surfiice  of  the  waters,  and  but  for  the  inherent  vivacity  and 
merriment  of  the  Venetian  peoplep  and  the  graceful  lightness  and 
elegance  of  the  subsequent  arcnitectural  erections  of  Palladio,  the 
brilliancy  of  its  sun,  and  the  clear  blue  of  its  heaven,  Venice  would 
in  appearance  have  anticipated  the  period  vvlien  she  became  in  the 
language  of  modern  English  poetry,  "  the  city  of  the  dead. '  Tlie 
Grdmanee  in  qnesUon  forbad  any  omaipents  to  be  used  for  gondolas,  aod^ 
prescribed  for  all  one  uniform  colour,  which  they  still  preserve  to  this'' 
day,  "the  sober  livery  of  solemn  black." 

What  bctter.whatmoreconclusiveevidence  of  the  anti(juity  of  the  nobility 
of  any  family  in  the  British  Peerage  than  that  here  produced  on  the  part 
of  Grosvenor  ?  Here  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  respectiible  witnesses 
to  the  high  pretensions  of  the  family,  crying  aloud  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  presence  of  peers,  spiri^uil  and  temporal,  of  the  most 
renowned  knights  and  warriors  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  nay,  of  very  royalty 
itself,  Grosvenor  is  a  name  of  ancient  fame — Grosvenor  is  a  scion 
of  rovcil  stock — its  founder,  a  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  first  Eail  of 
Chester.  Grosvenor  bore  arms  az.  a  bend  or  from  the  Contjuest.'' 
Grosvenor  is  our  kinsman,  ejaculate  members  of  some  of  the  oldest 
bonaes  of  Cheshire,  the  Breretons,  the  Davenports,  the  Vernons,  the 
Etons,  the  Leycesters,  the  Stanleys*  and  the  Daniels,  &c.  What,  though 
some  state  themselves  to  be  "  cosyns  del  dit  Mons.  Robert,  only,  en 
le  tierce  et  quarte  degres,"  the  more  distant  the  relationship  the  more 
rcjiiote  the  common  ancestor,  the  more  remote  the  common  ancestor 
the  more  ancient  the  family.  Hut  the  nobility,  that  is  the  gentfc  blood 
of  the  house  of  Grosvenor,  was  not  in  question  at  that  early  period,  for 
the  proceedings  themselves  style  the  diefendant "  nobilem  vimm  Rober- 
turn  Grosvenor  militem.*'* 

No' exception  was  taken  to  the  nobility  of  the  house  but  only  to  its  right 
to  bear  the  particular  arms.  But  who  was  that  Carminow  of  Cornwall, 
styled  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (on  what  authority  we  know  not  as  we  find  it 
not  in  these  depositions)  an  Esquire?  Who  was  the  party  caliedt"  un  dez 
Carmynaue  de  Cornewall,"  who  succeeded  in  a  contest  in  which  Grosve- 
nor  fkdled  ?   Did  he  triumphantly  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  arms,  by  the 


•  Vol.  i.  pp.  15  and  23. 
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intrinsic  merits  of  bis  case  ur  by  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends  or 
the  employment  of  court  favor }  Of  the  family,  Collins*  tells  us  that 
was  considered  the  most  considerable  iu  Cornwall  for  antiquity  and  pos- 
sessions. About  the  time  of  the  proceedings  in  question,  it  numbered 
amongst  its  members  at  least  three  knights,  Sir  Oliver,  Sir  Thomas,  and 
Sir  Walter,  and  amonp^st  its  alliances  by  marriage  (unerring  sign  of  ancient 
blood)  some  of  the  oldest  names  in  Cornwall.  At  a  subsequent  period  John 
Carminow  of  Re^prins  was  more  famous  for  bis  wealth  than  any  other 
of  his  name  or  bouse,  or  than  any  other  lamily  in  ComwalL  His  Christmas 
enCerlaioments  are  recorded  to  have  been  on  an  extraordinary  scale  of  mu- 
nificent hospitality,  the  allowance  for  twelve  days  being  twelve  bullocks, 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty-six  sheep,  besides  hogs,  lambs  and  fowls  of  all 
sorts.  His  son,  however,  s(piandered  away  the  greater  part  of  his  inhe- 
ritance, and  the  rest  passed  through  coheiresses  to  the  Boscawens,  Earls 
of  Falmouth.  The  last  heir  male  of  the  Carminows  died  in  1646,  but 
several  of  the  most  noted  county  families,  the  Cdes^Courteoays,  Prideaux, 
Treranions  and  Arundels  of  Lanherne^  denote  by  their  quartermgs  their 
descent  from  female  heiresses  of  different  branches  of  that  ancient  stock. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  look  back  on  so  many  great  families, 
(says  Dr.  Borlase,and  be  ranksCarniinow  amongst  then)) as  have  formerly 
adorned  the  county  of  Cornwall  and  are  now  no  more  The  most 
lasting  families  have  only  their  seasons,  more  or  less,  of  a  certain  con* 
stitutional  strength.  They  have  their  spring  and  summershine  glares» 
their  wane,  decline,  and  death ;  tbey  flourish  and  shine  perhaps  for  ages; 
at  last  they  sicken  ;  their  light  grows  pale  and  at  a  crisis  when  the  offsets 
nre  withered  and  the  old  stock  is  blasted,  the  whole  tribe  disappears  and 
leaves  the  world  as  they  have  done  Cornwall.  There  are  limits  ordained 
•  to  everything  under  the  &un.  AJati  will  not  abide  in  honour.  Of  ail  human 
vanities,  family  pride  is  one  of  the  weakest.  Reader,  go  thy  way :  secure 
thy  name  In  the  book  of  life,  where  the  page  fedes  not,  nor  tiie  title  altera^ 
nor  expires  s  leave  the  rest  to  Heralds,  and  the  Parish  register.**  • 

Who,  however,  we  repeat,  was  the  "  one  railed  Carminow  of  Cornwall,'* 
mentioned  in  the  depositions  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  John  Rither,  Esquier, 
as  having  successfully  resisted  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Scropes  to  the 
arms  az.  a  bend  or  ?  The  Cbnstian  name  is  fixed  by  another  witness,  a 
relative,  Sir  Thomas  Fychett,  who  states  that  "  Thomas  Carminow  of 
Cornwall,  who  is  his  relation,  had  a  controversy  with  the  said  Sir  Richard 
and  his  lineage,  on  account  of  the  said  arms,  in  France,  before  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  the  which  Thomas  Carminow  proved  these  arms  from 
the  lime  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  said  Sir  Richard  from  the  time  of 
King  William  the  Conqueror  3  whereupon  it  was  agreed,  that  as  the  said 
Thomas  Carminow  had  proved  usage  before  the  Conquest,  he  ought  of 
right  to  bear  them:  and  Chat  the  said  Sir  Richard  might  also  bear 
them,  he  having  proved  his  right  from  the  time  of  King  William  the 
Conqueror." 

The  individual  thus  selected  for  attack  by  Scrope  must  have  been  one 
of  the  heads  of  his  family,  who  then  could  he  be  but  the  Thomas  Car- 
minow (mentioned  in  Lysons'  Cornwall),  afterwards  knighted,  who  be- 
came Lord  Chamberlain  to  Richard  IL,  and  who  married  Blisabeth, 
daughter  of  Joan  Plantagenet,  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,  and  therefore  sister 

*  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  279. 
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of  the  half  blood  to  the  King,  and  abter  of  the  whole  hlooci  to  Sir  Thomas 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  another  of  the  deponents  in  this  cause  ?  Ac* 

cording  to  the  Curminow  pedigree  in  Polwhele's  Cornwall,  the  cham* 
berlainship  is  assigned  to  an  earlier  ancestor  and  an  impossible  date  (1 348.) 
And  here  again  a  suspicion  sugrgests  itself  of  a  counter  court  favour  in- 
fluencing the  decision,  and  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  Scrope.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Carminows  and  the  bcropes  were  allowed  to 
bear  simtiltaneonsly  the  same  ensigns.* 

Certainly  the  absence  of  colours,  or  any  mark  to  indicate  colour- 
ing, on  the  sepulchral  effigies,  would  constitute  these  a  very  inadequate 
proof  of  the  user  of  disputed  arms ;  and  accordingly  one  of  the  deponents, 
Adam  Newaon  (vol.  i.  p.  68),  stated  "that  Sir  Robert  Grovenour  sprung 
from  the  Grovenours  of  the  county  of  Chester,  whose  ancestors  lie  buried 
in  the  Abbey  of  Chester,  but/'  he  added,  "  the  arms  were  not  pour- 
trayed  in  eo2siti9  on  their  bodies.'*  But  still,  this  was  not  always  so  as  to 
their  mdonments,  and  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  stained  windows. 

The  arms  in  question  were  of  great  simplicity,  and  without  an  effi- 
cient Herald's  College  •.  and  in  a  kingdom  surrounded  by  distinct 
enemies  (the  Scotch,  the  French,  the  Welsh),  whose  knights,  until  the 
French  wars  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  rarely,  it  may  be  supposed, 
served  much  together,  but  were  divided  to  encounter  their  various  ene- 
mies,  was  it  extraordinary,  that  in  remote  parts  of  the  same  kingdom, 
three  families  had  long  used,  unconsciously  it  may  have  been*  the  same 
arms.  The  Carminow  of  Cornwall,  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
deponents,  "  had  formerly  been  a  kingdom  the  Scropes  of  Yorksliire, 
and  the  C^rosvenors  of  the  County  Falatine  (almost  another  little  king- 
dom) of  Chester. 

In  our  view,  it  was  not  until  this  reign  (that  of  Richard  II.),  that  the 
coincidences  of  armorial  bearings  came  to  be  much  considered,  the 
nature  of  the  right  to  bear  them  questioned,  or  that  blazonry  became  a 
•ciimee.  It  would  seem  about  this  time,  from  the  frequency  of  the 
causes  brought  before  the  Court  of  Chivalry,  that  the  military  forces 
that  had  been  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  French 
wars,  had  brought  together  many  distinct  families  with  the  same  cogni- 
zances, which  they  then  only  for  the  Hrst  time  became  aware  that 
they  had  borne  concurrently.  It  was  worthy  of  note,  in  an  heraldic 
point  of  view,  that  no  heralds  were  called  to  give  evidence  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  controversy*  lirom  which  the  conclusion  is  legitimate, 
that  at  that  period  no  evidences  were  preserved  by  them  of  right  to  arms, 
otherwise  the  oaii.xsion  of  the  ancestral  bearings  of  a  house  so  ancient, 
so  powerful,  and  so  influential,  as  that  of  Scropeundoubtedly  was,  would 
be  wholly  inexplicable. 

One  singular  feature  in  this  trial  is  the  strong  bias  in  the  minds  of  the 
sets  of  witnesses,  in  behalf  of  the  respective  parties  by  whom  they 
were  called ;  an  instance  of  how  strong  was  the  feeling,  in  feudal  times, 
to  run  to  clanshif)  and  rally  around  a  great  name. 

The  author  appears  to  have  doubted  at  one  time  whether  the  Hugh 

•  According  to  Polwhele  the  order  was  somewhat  different,  »♦  u  Scrope  wai  a  baron 
of  the  realm,  it  was  ordered  that  Gannfaiow  thoold  atill  bear  th*  nme  eoat,  but  with  a 
pile  in  chief  gules  for  distinction;  on  which  Carminow  took  up  the  Cornish  motto. 
*'  Calarag  Whethlow,"  "  a  straw  for  a  talebearer."— (Lauguage  and  Lileraturo  of  Com> 
waU.) 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  ZTII.  • 
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CaWerley,  who  made  a  deposition  in  the  cau^ic,  was  the  celebrated  war* 
rior,  Hugh  ?     But  it  seems,  from  the  before  cited  note  of  the  pro» 

ceedin^rs,  In  the  (larleiun  MS.,  1 178,  p.  191  (b),  tli.it  Hugh  Calverley, 
Knight,  acied  on  oue  occasion  as  deputy  for  the  Coa&table,  May  6«  1386. 
Now  he  eciuld  h.irdly  be  both  judge  and  witness. 

Thus,  reader,  have  we  at  length  fulfilled  our  task,  and  ha%'e  eDdea- 
▼oured,  by  a  coDi|ianitively  brief  Danmtive»  to  turn  your  attention  to  a 
singular  jodicial  pageant  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  a  spectacle  in 
which  Icings,  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors  were  actors,  England  the 
stage,  the  world  of  Chivalry  the  audience,  and  the  subject  that  charac- 
teristic creation  of  knightly  honour  and  feudal  institutions, "  Cotearuiure." 
Would  we  study  the  genius,  the  manners  of  a  |>eople,  where  should  we 
better  seek  them  than  in  these  graphic  delineations  of  national  wisdom 
or  folly,  these  contemporary  records  that  hold  a  faithful  munor  to  tlie 
age,  and  fix  the  reflection  for  the  study,  the  admiration,  or  the  marrel  of 
future  generations?  A  remark,  we  believe  it  is,  of  Mr.  Hallara,  that  the 
character,  the  individuality  of  a  distinct  people,  is  lost  sight  of,  or  vainly 
looked  for  in  the  abstract  page  of  general  history ;  and  if  we  would 
really  know  what  manner  of  men  our  ancestors  were,  what  they  did,  how 
they  felt  and  thought,  we  must  approach  them  in  the  chronicles^  the 
Ikk^s  of  letters,  or  familiar  literature  of  their  day.  How,  we  may  coo- 
fidently  askt  can  we  better  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  lives  and  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  our  steel-clad  progenitors  (coevals  of  the  Black  Frinee) 
than  by  a  perusal  of  what  they  say  in  the  case  of  Sc rope  and  Grosvenor  ? 
Many  a  patient  antiquary  has,  perhaps,  in  former  times  applied  himself 
to  the  labour  (to  him  a  labour  of  love)  of  decypii«ring  the  faded,  con> 
tracted  text,  of  perusing  the  Law  Latin  and  the  Norman  French,  lu 
which  the  testimony  of  abbots  and  priors,  of  nobles  and  knights,  lies 
confounded  together  in  the  lengthy  parchments  of  the  Scrope  and  Oroa- 
▼enor  roll,  and  if  all  difficulties  surmounted,  he  who  runs  may  now 
read,  the  praise,  the  honour  is  due  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  Sir  I^arris 
Nicolas.  His  two  volumes  we  have  perused  with  profit  and  pleasure, 
and  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  third  and  concluding  volume, 
long  ago  promised,  and  too  long  deferred,  in  which  ^e  author  proposes 
to  give  us  a  history  of  the  influential  house  of  Orosvenor,  and  to  coia* 
plete  his  biographieal  notices  of  the  remaining  witnesses.  * 

•  Sir  Peter  T^ycester  made  extracts  from  an  account  of  the  pleadings  in  the  suit, 
and  collated  them  with  the  originmia  in  the  Tower.  The  extracts  exist  among  the 
Tabley  Papers,  but  ths  GroSTtnor  tmnacript  ii^  ws  bslisve,  Mid  to  be  lost. 
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Macdovp.  O horror!  horror!  hoirar!  TaagoeiMkr beart fsumol comeifiBt 

nor  name  thee  ! 
IIacbktu,  Lknnox.   What's  the  matter? 
Macdufp.  Coofuiaofi  now  bttii  rnide  lui  nuaterpieee  f 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 

The  Lord*8  anointed  tempkiy  and  atole  theoco 

The  life  o'  the  building- 
Hacbbth.  What  ia*t  yon  tay?  tlie  life? 

Lbn Mox.  Maan  yon  hia  mi^et^  T 

Shakbbpbakv. 

Jambs  I.,  the  British  Solomon,  whom  the  Duke  of  Sulley  termed  the 
wiseal  fool  ia  Europe,  ended  his  life  and  reign  of  queatiooBble  repute 
peaceably  enough.    Hia  dealh  happened  the  STtb  Marcbj  16S5,  in  the 

fifty-ninth  year  of  his  a^e,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  sovereignty. 
Uis  indisposition  was  at  lirst  considered  a  tertian  ague,  afterwards  the 
^ont  in  the  stomach }  but,  whatever  was  its  real  nature,  under  his 
obstinacy  in  refusing  medicine,  and  the  hesitation  or  ignorance  of  his 
physicians,  it  proved  fatal.  On  the  eleventh  day  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  presence  of  bis  son,  bis  fiivonrite,  anid  his  attendants,  with  a 
serenity  of  miod  and  fervour  of  devotion  which  drew  tears  hom  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders.  "  Being  told  that  men  in  holy  orders  in  the  church 
of  England  doe  challange  a  power  as  inhrsrent  in  their  function  and  not 
in  their  person,  to  pronounce  and  declare  remission  of  sins  to  such  as 
being  penitent  doe  call  for  the  same ;  he  answered  suddenly,  I  have  ever 
beleeved  there  was  the  power  in  you  that  be  in  the  orders  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  therdfore  I,  a  miserable  sinner,  doe  humbfy  desire 
Almighty  God  to  absolve  me  of  my  sinnes,  and  you,  that  are  his  servant 
in  that  high  place,  to  affbord  me  this  heavenly  comfort.  And  after  the 
absolution  read  and  pronounced,  hee  received  the  sacrament  with  the 
zeale  and  devotion,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  fraile  man,  but  a  cherubin 
cloathed  with  flesh  and  blood.'*  £arly  on  the  fourteenth  he  sent  for 
Charles :  but  before  the  prince  could  reach  the  chamber,  the  king  bad 
lost  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  expired,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  'his  age,  and  the  twenty«third  of  bis  reign.  Of 
bis  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  danghters,  two  only  survived 
bim ;  Charles,  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and  Elizabeth,  the  titular 
queen  of  Bohemia. 

We  now  ( ome  to  that  regal  dealh,  which,  on  the  part  of  bim  who  endured 
it  was  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  English  history.  Let  his  errors 
have  been  what  they  nuiy,  one  cannot  recur  to  that  terrible  termination 
of  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  withont  feelings  of  deep  reverence,  awe,  and 
admiration.  Charles,  with  his  cavaliers  about  him,  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  monarchy  against  rebellion  in  arms.  Again,  when  defenceless 
and  alone,  in  the  power  of  his  ruthless  enemies,  be  maintained  undinch- 
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ingly  the  tame  principle  ai^inst  rebetlioii  tritinipliant^   He  sanctified 

that  principle  in  his  blood,  and  by  doing  so,  saved  the  constitution. 
During  the  long  period  of  republicanism,  and  tben  anarchy  which 
ensued,  the  sii:ht  of  a  king;  dying  on  the  scaffold  for  his  cause  passed 
not  from  the  recollection  of  his  people.  Tiie  fact  was  there,  impressed 
upon  and  irremoveable  from  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  commonwealth 
party,  to  obtain  dominion,  had  been  forced  to  cut  the  Icing*s  bead  off 
with  the  crown  upon  it.  He  bad  jrielded  nothings — forfeited  nothing. 
The  principle  of  monarchy  remained — obscured  indeed,  but  sparlding 
ever  and  anon,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  forth  into  potnaaent 
brilliancy  again.   It  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet,  a 

Glimpse  of  glory  ne'er  forgot 

Which  told  like  the  gleam  on  a  sunset  sea 

What  once  had  been,  what  then  was  not. 
But  oh  I  what  again  would  brightly  be. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  spirit  and  determination,  how  like  a  Christian 
Charlt  s  met  the  approach  of  his  fearful  death.  There  was  not  one  par- 
ticle of  ostentation  in  his  courage,  or  his  piety.  Ue  evinced  the  meek- 
ness and  resolution  of  a  martyr.  His  very  conduct  on  the  scaffold 
awoke  the  crowd  around  him  to  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off! 
His  death  was  indeed  Ibe  triumph  of  his  cause. 

The  details  of  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  are  po  familiar,  that 
it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  insert  them  here,  yet  the  omission 
would  go  to  exclude  the  most  important  portion  of  this  regal  necrology  : 
moreover,  the  narrative  cannot  be  read  too  often,  for,  it  is  right  that,  at 
every  opportunity,  we  should 

—  question  this  mott  bloody  piece  of  woric 
And  Imow  it  fiutbsr. 

(Charles,  as  is  well  known,  underwent  a  mock  trial  before  the  sham 
High  Court  of  Justice.  He  denied  and  rejected  its  authority,  jurisdic- 
tion or  legality^  and  he  was  sentenced  by  it  to  be  beheaded.  This  doom 
was  pronounced  on  Saturday,  the  S7th  January,  1640.   The  court,  after 

judgment  given,  went  into  the  Painted- Chamber,  and  appointed  Sir 
Hardress  Waller,  Irettjn,  Harrison,  Dean  and  Okey,  to  consider  of  tbe 
time  and  place  for  the  execution. 

The  king  was  taken  by  the  guards  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  and 
as  be  passed  down  stairs,  tiie  rude  soldiers  scoflfed  at  him,  blew  the  smoke 
of  their  tobacco  in  his  face  (a  thing  always  very  offensive  to  him) 
strewed  pieces  of  pipes  in  his  way,  and  one,  more  insolent  than  the  rest, 
spit  in  his  face,  which  his  majesty  patiently  wiped  off,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  it :  and  as  he  passed  farther,  hearing  some  of  them  cry  out, 
Justice,  justice,  and  execution,  he  said,  "  Alas  !  poor  souls,  for  a  piece  of 
money,  they  would  do  as  much  for  their  commanders/'  Afterwards  tbe 
king  hearing  that  his  execution  was  determined  to  be  the  nest  day, 
before  bis  palace  at  Whitehall,  be  sent  an  officer  in  the  army  to  desire 
that  be  might  see  his  children  before  his  death,  and  that  Dr.  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  might  be  permitted  to  assist  bim  in  his  private 
devotions,  and  receiv  ing  the  sacrament^  both  which  were  granted  to  bim 
Upon  a  motion  to  tlie  parliament. 

Next  day  t>eing  Sunday,  be  was  attended  by  a  guard  to  St.  James's, 
where  the  bishop  preached  before  htm  upon  these  words :     In  the  day 
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when  God  shall  judge  the  secret*  of  all  men  by  Jesas  Cbriat,  according 

to  my  gospel." 

The  same  day  that  the  warrant  was  signed  for  bis  execution,  the 
Duke  of  Gloneetter,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth^  were  brought  to  him, 
whom  he  reodved  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  and  giving  his 
blessing  to  the  princess,  he  bade  her  remember  to  tell  her  brother 
James,  that  he  should  no  more  look  upon  Charles  as  his  elder  brother 
only,  but  as  his  sovereign,  and  forgive  their  father's  enemies.  Then 
taking  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  upon  his  knee,  said.  Sweet  heart,  now 
they  will  cut  off  thy  father  s  head,  (at  which  words  the  child  looked 
very  wishfully  upon  htm).  Mark,  child,  what  I  say ;  they  will  cut  off  my 
head,  and.  perhaps,  make  thee  a  king;  but  mark  what  I  say^  you  must 
not  be  a  king  so  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive ;  for 
they  will  cut  off  your  brothers*  heads,  as  soon  as  they  can  catch  them, 
and  cut  thy  head  off  too  at  last,  and  therefore  I  charge  you,  do  not  be 
made  a  king  by  them.  At  which  the  child  sighing,  said,  "  I  will  be 
torn  in  pieces  first." 

The  warrant  lor  his  Majesty's  execution  was  signed  on  the  29th,  and 
ran  tiius : — 

**  Whereas  Charles  Stewart,  king  of  England,  it,  and  standeth  convicted* 
attuBted  and  eondenmed  of  high-treason,  and  other  high  cnnies, 

upon  Saturday  last,  was  pronounced  against  him  by  tliis  court,  to  be  put  to 
death,  by  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body  ;  or  which  sentence  o.xecntiou 
yet  remaineth  to  be  done :  Theie  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  yuu  to  see 
the  laid  seatence  ezeented  in  the  open  street,  before  Whitehall,  upon  the 
moROW,  being  the  3()tb  day  of  January,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the 
morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  with  full  effect,  and  for 
so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant,  and  these  are  to  require  all  officers, 
soldiers,  and  others  the  good  people  of  this  nation  of  England,  to  be  assisting 
unto  you  in  this  service. 

To  Colonel  Francis  Hacker,  Colonel  Huncks  and 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Plior\',  and  to  every  of  them. 

Given  uuder  our  hands  and  seals,  sealed  and  subscribed  by 


John  Bradahaw, 
Thomas  Grey, 
Oliver  Cromwell, 
Edward  Whaley, 
Michael  Livesiy^ 
John  Okey, 
John  Peters, 
John  Boudiier, 
Henry  Ireton, 
Thos.  Mnnleverer, 
John  filackistOQ, 
John  Untdfinton, 
"William  Goffe, 
Thomas  Pritle, 
Peter  Temple, 
Thomas  Harrison, 
John  Huson, 
Henrv  Smith. 


Thomas  IlortOO, 
John  Jones, 
John  More, 
Hardrew  Waller, 
Gilbert  MiUington, 
John  Aliired, 
Robert  Liiburn, 
William  Say, 
Anthonv  Stapel^ 
Riehanl  Dean, 
Robert  Titchburn, 
Humphrey  Edwards, 
Daniel  Blagtaveb 
Owen  Roe, 
WiUium  Purefoy, 
Adrian  Seropcj 
James  Temple, 
Anj^ustine  Giirlnnd, 
Ldmoud  Ludlow, 


Peregrine  Pel  ham, 
SuBoa  Meyne, 

On  the  next  day,  being  the  SOth  January, 
divine  service  in  his  presence,  and  the  97th 


Henry  Martin, 
Vincent  Potter, 
William  Constable, 
Richard  Ingoldsby, 
William  Cawley, 
John  Barkstead» 
Isaan  Ewers, 
John  Diswell, 
Valentine  Wultcm, 
Grej!;ory  Norton, 
Thomas  Challoner, 
Thomas  Wogan, 
JohnVen,  J 
Gregory  Clement^ 
John  Downs, 
Thomas  Temple, 
Thomas  Scot, 
John  Carew, 
Miles  Corbet. 

the  Bishop  of  London  read 
of  Si.  Matthew,  the  history 
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of  our  Saviour's  passion,  bein^  appointrd  by  the  church  for  that  day,  he 
gave  the  bishop  tlianks  for  his  seasonable  choice  of  the  lesson  j  but  the 
bishop  acquainting  him  that  it  was  the  service  uf  the  day,  it  comforted 
bim  exceedingly,  and  then  be  proceeded  to  receive  tbe  bdy  aacrameBt. 
His  devotions  being  ended,  be  was  brougbt  firoro  St.  James's  to  White* 
ball,  by  a  regiment  of  foot,  part  before,  and  part  behind,  with  a  private 
guard  of  partisans  about  him,  tlie  Bishop  of  London  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ("oloncl  Toinlinaon,  who  had  the''  charge  of  him,  on  the  other, 
bareheaded.  The  guards  marched  at  a  slow  pace,  the  king  bade  them 
go  faster,  saying,  that  be  now  went  before  them  to  strive  for  a  heavenly 
crown,  with  less  solicitnde  than  be  bad  often  encouraged  bis  soldiers 
to  fight  for  an  earthly  diadem.  Being  come  to  tlie  end  of  the  park,  be 
went  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  long  gallery  in  Whitehall,  where 
formerly  he  used  to  lodij^e,  and  there  finding  nn  unexpected  delay,  the 
scaffold  being  not  ready,  he  past  most  of  the  time  in  prayer.  About 
twelve  o'clock  (bis  Majesty  refusing  to  dine,  only  ate  a  bit  of  bread  and 
drank  a  glass  of  claret)  Colonel  Hacker,  with  ottier  officers  and  soMiera, 
brougbt  tbe  king,  with  tbe  bishop,  and  Colonel  Tomlhison,  trough  tbe 
banqueting-honse,  to  the  scaffold,  a  passage  being  made  through  a 
window.  There  might  have  been  nothing  mysterious  in  the  delay  :  if 
there  was,  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  froni  the  following  circumstance. 

Four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  the 
Hague  to  intercede  in  his  favour.  It  was  only  on  the  preceding  evening 
that  they  bad  obtained  andienoes  of  tbe  two  bouses,  and  hitherto  no 
answer  had  been  returned.  In  their  company  came  Scymonr,  the  bearer 
of  two  letters  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  one  addressed  to  the  kinir,  tbe 
other  to  Lord  Fairfax.  He  had  already  delivered  the  letter,  and  with  it  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper  subscribed  with  the  name  and  scaled  with  the 
arms  of  the  prince.  It  was  the  price  which  he  offered  to  the  grandees 
of  the  army  for  the  life  of  bis  father.  Let  them  fill  it  up  with  tbe  con* 
ditions :  whatever  they  misht  be,  they  were  already  granted :  bis  sea] 
and  signature  were  affiled.  It  is  not  improbable  thai  thb  offer  mvf 
have  uidttced  tbe  leaders  to  pause.  That  Fairfax  laboured  to  postpone 
the  execution,  was  always  asserted  by  his  friends;  and  we  have  evidence 
to  prove  that,  thoi]i::h  he  was  at  W  hitehall^  he  knew  not,  or  at  least 
pretended  not  to  know,  what  was  passini:;. 

In  the  mean  while  Charles  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  learning  that 
bis  son  bad  not  forgotten  him  in  bis  distress.  By  tbe  indulgence  of 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  Se3rmour  was  admitted,  delivered  the  letter,  and 
received  the  royal  instructions  for  the  prince.  He  was  baldly  gone, 
when  Hatker  arrived  with  the  fatal  summons.  About  two  o'clock 
the  king  proceeded  throutrli  the  long  gallery,  lined  on  each  side  with 
soldiers,  who,  far  from  iniiulting  the  fallen  monarch,  appeared  by  their 
sorrowful  looks  to  sympathise  with  his  fate.  At  the  end  an  aperture  bad 
been  made  in  tbe  wall,  through  which  be  ste])ped  at  once  upon  tbe 
scaffold.  It  was  hung  with  black :  at  the  further  end  were  seen  tbe  two 
executioners,  the  block,  and  the  nxe  ;  below  appeared  in'anns  several 
rej^iments  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  was  per- 
niiitcd  to  reach,  wave<l  a  dense  and  countless  crowd  of  spectators.  The 
king  stood  collected  and  undismayed  amidst  the  apparatus  of  death. 
There  was  in  bis  countenance  that  cheerful  intrepidity,  in  his  demeanour 
that  dignified  calmness,  %«bich  bad  characterised,  in  the  hall  of  Fortber- 
ingay,  his  royal  grandmother,  Mary  Stuart.   A  strong  guard  of  several 
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regfraents  of  horse  and  foot,  were  planted  on  all  sides,  which  hindered  the 
near  approach  of  the  |>eople,  and  the  king  beinti:  ^^>on  the  scaffold, 
chiefly  directed  hia  speech  to  the  bishop  and  Colonel  Xomlinsuii«  to  this 
purpose : — 

I  shall  be  very  little  heard  of  any  body  else ;  I  shall  therefore  speak 
a  word  to  you  here :  Indeed,  I  could  bave  held  my  peace  well,  if  I  did 

not  think  that  holding  my  peace  would  make  some  mien  think  that 
I  did  submit  to  the  guilt,  as  well  as  the  punishment ;  but  I  think  it  is 
njy  duty  to  God  first,  and  then  to  my  country,  to  clear  myself,  both  as 
an  honest  ninn,  a  good  king,  and  a  grood  ChriKlian.  I  shall  begin  first 
with  my  innocency,  and,  in  troth,  1  think  it  not  very  needful  to  iusist 
long  upon  this;  for  all  the  world  knows,  that  1  did  never  begin  a  war 
with  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  I  call  God  to  witness,  unto 
whom  I  must  shortly  make  an  account,  that  1  did  nc  \  er  intend  to 
encroach  upon  their  privileges  ;  they  began  upon  me.  it  is  the  militia 
they  bet^n  uponj  they  confessed  the  militia  was  mine,  but  they  thought 
tit  to  have  it  from  me:  And,  to  be  short,  if  any  body  will  look  to  the 
dates  of  Cimimission,  of  their  commissions  and  mine,  and  likewise  to 
the  declaration,  he  will  see  clearly,  that  they  began  these  troubles,  and 
not  I.  So  as  for  the  guilt  of  these  enormous  crimes  that  are  laid  against 
me,  I  hope  that  God  will  clear  roe.  I  will  not,  for  I  am  in  charity,  and 
God  forbid  I  should  lay  it  upon  the  two  houses  of  parlianjent,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  either:  I  hope  they  are  free  of  this  guilt j  but 
I  believe,  that  ill  instruments  between  them  and  me,  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  this  bloodshed  ;  so  that  as  1  hud  myself  clear  of  this,  1  hope,  and 
•  pray  God,  that  they  may  too:  Yet,  for  all  this,  God  forbid  I  should  be 
so  ill  a  Christian,  as  not  to  say  God's  judgments  are  just  upon  me. 
Many  tiroes  be  doth  pay  justice  by  an  unjust  sintence — that  is  ordinary, 
•  I  will  say  this,  that  an  unjiist  sentence  that  I  suffered  to  take  e6fect,  is 
punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  mC:  So  far  1  have  said,  to  shew 
you,  that  I  am  an  innocent  man. 

Now,  to  show  that  I  am  a  good  Christian,  I  h()pe  there  is  a  good 
aian  [pointing  to  the  bbbop]  that  will  bear  me  witness^  that  I  have  for- 
given all  the  worid,  and  even  those  in  particular  that  have  been  the  cause 
of  my  death  ;  who  they  are,  God  knows  $  I  do  not  desire  to  know  :  I 
pray  God  forgive  them.  But  this  is  not  all,  my  eharity  must  farther  ; 
I  wish  that  they  may  repent.  Indeed,  they  have  committed  a  great  sin 
in  that  particular.  1  pray  God,  with  St.  Stephen,  that  it  be  not  laid 
to  their  chaige ;  and  withal,  that  they  may  take  the  way  to  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom ;  for  my  charity  commands  me  not  only  to  forgive  particular 
men,  but  endeavour  to  Idle  last  gasp,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  So, 
Sirs,  I  do  wish  with  all  my  soul  (I  see  there  are  some  here  that  will 
carry  it  farther)  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Sirs,  I  must  show  yon  how 
you  are  out  of  the  way,  and  put  you  in  the  way.  First,  You  are  out  ^f 
the  way ;  for  certainly  all  the  ways  you  ever  had  yet,  as  far  as  ever  I 
couM  find  by  an}  thing,  are  wrong.  If  in  the  way  of  conquest,  certainly 
this  is  an  ill  way :  for  conquest,  in  my  opinion,  is  never  just,  except 
there  be  a  good  and  just  cause,  either  for  matter  or  wrong,  or  a  just 
title;  and  then  if  you  go  beyond  the  first  quarrel,  that  makes  that 
unjust  at  the  end  that  was  just  at  first  j  for  if  there  be  only  niatter  of 
conquest,  then  it  is  a  robbery,  as  a  pirate  said  to  Alexander,  that  he  was 
a  great  robber,  himself  was  but  a  petty  robber.  And  so.  Sirs,  1  think 
for  the  way  that  you  are  iti,  you  are  much  out  of  the  way.   Now,  Sirs> 
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to  put  you  in  tbe  nay,  believe  it,  you  shall  never  go  right,  nor  God  will 
never  pro8p(r  you,  until  you  give  God  bis  due,  tbe  king  hit  dne  (that 
is  m  J  successor)  and  the  people  their  due :  I  am  as  much  for  them  as 
any  of  you.  You  must  give  God  his  due,  by  regulating  the  church 
(according  to  the  Scripture)  which  is  now  out  of  order  ;  and  to  set  you 
in  a  way  particularly  now,  I  cannot ;  but  only  this,  a  national  synod 
freely  called,  freely  debating  among  themselves,  must  settle  this,  when 
every  opinion  is  freely  heard.  For  the  king  (then  turning  to  a  gentle* 
man  that  touched  the  axe,  he  said,  hurt  not  the  axe  that  may  hurt  me). 
Indeed,  I  will  not— the  laws  of  tbe  land  will  clearly  instruct  you  for  that ; 
therefore,  because  it  concerns  my  own  particular,  I  give  you  a  touch 
of  it.  For  the  people,  truly  1  desire  their  liberty  and  freedom  as 
much  as  any  body  whosoever}  hut  I  must  tell  you,  that  their  liberty 
and  freedom  consists  in  havinp  government  under  those  laws,  by  which 
their  lives  and  their  goods  may  be  must  their  own.  It  is  not  in  having 
a  share  in  the  government,  that  is  nothing  appertaining  to  them :  A 
subject  and  a  sovereign  are  clear  differing  things,  and  therefore,  until 
you  do  that,  I  mean,  that  you  put  the  people  mto  that  liberty,  as  I  say, 
they  will  never  enjoy  themselves. 

Sirs,  it  was  for  this  that  now  I  am  come  hither,  for  if  I  would  have 
given  way  to  an  arbitrary  course,  to  have  all  laws  changed,  according  to 
the  power  of  tlic  sword,  I  need  not  to  have  come  here ;  and  therefore  I 
tell  you,  (and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  charge)  that  I  am  the 
martyr  of  tbe  people.  In  troth.  Sirs,  I  tiball  not  hold  yon  any  longer : 
I  will  only  say  this  to  you,  that  I  conld  have  desired  a  little  time  longer, 
because  I  would  have  a  little  bettor  digested  this  1  have  said,  and  there- 
f«>re  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  ;  I  have  delivered  my  conscience,  I  pray 
God  you  take  those  courses  that  are  tbe  best  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  and  your  own  salvation. 

Bishop.— Though  your  Majesty's  affections  may  be  very  ynAl  known 
as  to  religion ;  yet  it  may  be  expected  that  you  should  say  something 
thereof  for  the  world's  satisfaction. 

King. — I  thank  you  heartily,  my  Lord,  for  I  had  almost  forgotten  it. 
In  troth,  Sirs,  my  conscience  in  religion,  I  think,  is  very  well  known  to 
all  the  world,  and  therefore  I  declare  before  you  all,  that  I  die  a  Christian, 
according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  I  found  it  left 
me  by  my  father ;  and  this  honest  man,  1  think,  will  witness  it« 

Then  turning  to  the  officers,  he  said,  Sirs,  excuse  me  for  this  same  : 
I  have  a  good  cause,  and  I  have  a  gracious  God,  I  will  say  no  more. 

Then  tu  Colonel  Backer,  he  said,  take  care  that  they  do  not  put  me 
to  pain. 

A  gentleman  coming  near  the  axe,  the  king  said,  take  heed  of  tbe 
axe,  pray  take  heed  of  tbe  axe. 

Then  speaking  to  the  executkmer,  he  said,  I  shall  say  but  very 
short  prayers,  and  when  I  thrust  out  my  bands,  let  that  be  your  sign. 

He  then  called  to  the  bishop  for  his  night-cap,  and  having  put  it  on,  be 
said  to  the  executioner,  does  my  hair  trouble  you  ?  who  desired  him  to 
put  it  all  under  his  cap,  which  the  king  did  accordingly,  with  the  help  of 
the  executioner,  and  the  bishop.  Then  turning  to  the  executioner, 
be  said,  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a  righteous  God  on  my  skle. 

Bishop. — ^There  is  but  one  stage  more,  ^is  stage  is  turbulent  and  full 
of  trouble ;  it  is  a  short  one }  but  you  may  conmder,  it  will  soon  carry 
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you  from  enrth  to  heaven}  and  there  you  will  fiod  a  great  deal  of 

cordial  joy  and  hapi)ine93. 

King. — I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  nn  incorruptible  crown^  where  no 
disturbance  can  be,  no  disturbance  in  the  world. 

Bi8bop.~yoii  are  ezelianged  from  a  temporary  to  an  eternal  crown-«- 
a  gnod  exchange. 

Then  the  king  said,  is  my  hair  well  ?  and  took  oiF  bis  cloak  and  his 
George,  giving  iiis  George  to  the  bishop,  saying,  "remember."  'Ihen 
he  put  off  his  doublet,  and  being  in  his  waistcoat,  he  put  on  his  clo:ik 
again  ;  then  looked  upon  the  block,  be  said  to  the  executioner,  you 
must  set  it  fast 

Execntioner. — ^It  it  fSut,  Sir. 

King.-^When  I  pat  out  my  bands  this  way  (stretching  them  ont) 
then  do  you  work.    After  that,  having  said  two  or  three  words  to  him- 

self,  as  he  stood  with  hands  lift  up  to  heaven,  immediately  stooping 
down,  he  laid  his  neck  upon  the  block  ;  and  then  the  executioner  again 
putting  his  hair  under  his  cap,  the  king,  thinking  be  bad  been  going  to 
strike,  said,  stay  for  the  sign. 

Executioner.— Yes,  I  wiU,  an't  please  your  majesty. 

Then,  after  a  little  pause,  the  king  stretching  forth  bis  bands,  the 
executioner,  at  one  blow,  severed  his  head  firom  bis  body. 

After  the  stroke  was  given,  the  body  was  presently  coffined,  and 
covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  immediately  upon  which,  the  bishop,  and 
Mr.  Herbert,  went  with  it  to  the  back  stairs  to  have  it  embalmed. 
After  embalming,  his  head  was  sewed  on  by  two  surgeons.  This  done, 
the  royal  corpse  was  wrapt  up  in  lead,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  and 
then  was  removed  to  St.  James's.  The  girdle,  or  circumscription  of  capital 
letters,  of  lead,  put  about  the  king's  coffin,  bad  only  these  wordi^  Kino 

CUARLRS,  1648. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  attended  the  deathbed  of  Ciiarlks  II.  ; 
the  king,  who, at  least  to  all  outward  appearance  had  previously  been'a  Pro- 
testant, declared,  when  conscious  of  a|)proacbing  dissolution,  his  adhesion 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  confessed  to  and  received  the  sacrament  from 
a  catholic  priest.  Most  historians  agree  in  this  being  the  fact,  but  as 
the  catholic  writers  are  of  course  more  inclined  to  give  the  matter  at 
length,  we  borrow  the  following  full  details  from  one  of  them  : 

On  the  ^nd  of  February,  1684,  the  King  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  apoplexy,  just  as  he  came  out  of  his  closet,  where  be  had  been 
for  some  time  before  be  was  dressed.  The  Duke  of  York  was  immedi- 
ately advertised  of  it)  but  before  be  could  get  to  bis  majesty^s  bed* 
chamber,  one  Dr.  King,  beini;  in  the  withdrawing-room,  was  called  in, 
and  had  let  hira  blood  ;  and  then,  by  application  and  remedies  usual  on 
such  occasions,  (which  was  done  by  his  own  physicians,)  he  came  per- 
fectly again  to  his  senses,  so  that  next  morning  there  were  great  hopes 
of  his  recovery  ;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  he  grew  so  much  worse  that  all 
these  hopes  vanished,  and  the  doctors  declwed  they  absolutely  despaired 
of  his  life,  which  made  it  high  time  to  think  of  preparing  for  the  other 
worid.  Accordingly  two  bishops  came  to  do  their  function ;  who, 
reading  the  prayers  appointed  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  on  that 
occasion,  when  they  can)e  to  the  place  wlicre  usually  they  exliort  the 
sick  person  to  make  a  confession  of  his  sins,  the  IJishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  was  one  of  them,  advertized  him  it  was  not  of  obligation  ; 
so,  after  a  short  exhortatfon,  asked  him  if  be  were  sorry  for  his  sins } 
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whidi  the  king  saying  be  was,  tlie  bishop  pronounced  absolution  ;  and 

then  askt'd  him  if  he  |)leasfd  to  receive  the  sacrament'  to  which  he 
added  no  reply  j  and  beine:  pressed  hy  the  bishop  several  times,  g;ave  no 
other  answers,  but  iliat  it  was  time  enough,  or  that  he  would  think  of  it. 

The  duke,  who  stood  all  this  time  by  his  Majesty's  bed-side,  and  seeing 
tbal  notwithstanding  the  bishop's  soUcitatioD,  be  would  not  reoeiTe  the 
eommonion  from  them,  and  knowing  the  king's  sentiments  in  the  mat* 
ten  of  religion,  concerning  which  be  bad  lately  had  frequent  conferences 
with  him,  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity  to  remind  him  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
desiring  the  company  to  stand  a  little  from  the  bed,  said,  he  was  over- 
joyed to  (ind  his  Mi\je8ty  iu  the  same  Uiind  he  was  when  he  spoke  lately 
to  him  in  his  closet  about  religion,  at  which  time  he  pleased  to  show 
bim  a  paper  he  bad  writ  himself  of  controversy,  and  therefore  asked  him 
if  be  desired  he  should  send  for  a  priest  to  bim?  to  which  the  King  im- 
mediately replied,  "  For  God's  sake,  brother,  dO;  and  please  to  lose  no 
time."  But  then  reflecting  on  the  conseqaence,  added,  "  but  will  yoQ 
not  ex[)Ose  yourself  too  mui  h  by  doing  it  ?" 

The  duke,  who  never  thought  of  danger  when  the  king's  service 
called,  though  but  in  a  temporal  concern,  much  less  in  an  eternal  one, 
answered,  "  Sir,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  will  bring  one  to  you «nd 
immediately  going  into  the  next  room,  and  seeing  never  a  Catholic  he 
eould  send  but  the  Count  de  Castel  Macblor,  be  dispatched  bim  on  tliat 
errand  ;  and  though  other  priests  were  sent  for,  yet  it  fortuned  none 
could  be  got  but  Father  Huddlestone,  Benedictine  monk,  who  had  been 
so  assistant  to  his  Majesty  in  making  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester ;  who,  being  brought  up  a  pair  of  back  stairs  into  a  private  closet, 
the  duke  advertised  the  king  where  he  was,  who  thereupon  ordered  all 
the  people  to  withdraw  except  the  Duke  j  but  bis  Royal  Highness 
thought  fit  that  my  Lord  of  Bath,  who  was  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  then 
in  waiting,  and  my  Lord  Fevershani,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  should  re- 
main in  the  room,  telling  the  king  it  was  not  tit  he  should  be  quite 
alone  with  his  Majesty,  considering  the  weak  condition  he  was  then  in  i 
mod,  as  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared,  accordingly  called  Mr.  Huddkstun 
in,  whom  his  majesty  received  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  telling  him 
he  desired  to  die  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  Catholic  church  | 
that  he  was  most  heartily  sorry  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  and  particu- 
larly for  having  deferred  his  conversion  so  long;  that  he  hoped,  never- 
theless, in  the  merits  of  ('hrist,  that  he  was  in  charity  with  all  the  world, 
pardoned  his  enemies,  and  begged  pardon  of  those  he  had  any  ways 
ofiended  $  and  thait  If  it  pleased  God  he  recovered,  was  resolved,  by  his 
assistance,  to  amend  his  life.  Then  be  proceeded  to  make  a  confession  of 
his  whole  life,  with  exceeding  tenderness  of  heart,  and  pronounced  m 
act  of  contrition  with  great  piety  and  compunction.  In  this  he  spent 
about  an  hour;  and,  having  desired  to  receive  all  the  succours  fit  for  a 
dying  man,  he  continued  malvuig  pious  ejaculations,  and,  frequently 
lifting  his  hands,  cried,  "  Mercy,  sweet  Jesus,  mercy  I"  'till  the  priest 
was  ready  to  give  him  Extreme  Unction ;  and  the  sacrament  being  come 
by  the  time  thift  was  ended,  he  asked  bis  majesty  if  he  desired  to  receive 
it?  who  answered,  he  did  most  earnestly,  if  he  thought  bim  worthy  of 
it.  Accordingly  the  priest,  after  some  further  preparations,  ffoing  about 
to  give  it  him,  he  raised  himself  up.  and  said,*'  let  me  meet  my  heavenly 
Lord  in  a  better  po&ture  than  lying  on  my  bed  ;"  but  being  desired  not 
to  discompose  himself,  he  repeated  the  act  of  contrition,  and  then  re- 
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ceived  it  with  great  piety  and  devotion  j  after  which  Father  Huddleston, 
making  hima  fhort  exhortation,  left  him  in  so  much  peace  of  mind  that 
he  looked  approaching  death  in  the  face  with  all  imaginable  tranquillity 

and  Christian  resolution. 

The  company  being  then  called  in  again,  liis  majesty  expressed  the 
greatest  kindness  and  tenderness  for  the  duke  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived:  he  owned  in  the  moat  puhltc  manner,  the  sense  he  had  of 
his  brotherly  affection,  dnrfaig  the  whole  conrse  of  his  life,  and  partico- 
larly  in  this  last  action  ;  he  commended  his  great  submission  and  con- 
stant obedience  to  all  his  commands  ;  and  asked  him  pardon  aloud  for 
the  rigorous  treatment  he  had  so  long  exercised  his  patience  with  :  all 
which  he  said  in  so  affectionate  a  manner,  as  drew  tloods  of  tears  from 
all  that  were  present.  He  spoke  most  tenderly  to  the  queen  too;  and, 
in  fine,  left  nothing  unsaid,  or  undone  that  so  small  a  time  would  allow 
of*  either  to  reconcile  himself  to  God,  or  to  make  satisfaction  to  those 
he  had  injored  upon  earth,  disposing  himself  to  die  with  the  piety  and 
unconcernedness  becoming  a  Christian,  and  resdntion  becoming  a  king, 
and  then  his  sense<(  beginning  to  fail  him,  (which  had  continued  perfect 
till  about  an  hour  before  his  death,)  he  expired  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  on  Friday  morning,  being  the  6tb  of  February,  1684. 

One  direction  Charles  gave  to  his  brother  while  dying,  was  characte- 
ristic of  his  natmral  gallantry  and  good-nature.  "  The  rest,"  said  be, 
"  will  no  doubt  take  care  of  themselves,  but  oh !  do  not  let  poor  Nelly 
be  forgotten ;  she  must  not  be  left  to  starve/'  The  allusion  was  of 
course  to  Nell  Gwyn,  the  most  amiable,  and  certainly  the  least  blame- 
able  of  the  frail  company  that  formed  his  court. 

James  II.  the  most  wrong-beaded,  and  yet  the  most  honestly  inten- 
tioned  of  the  princes  of  the  unfortunate  Stuart  dynasty,  died  the  victim 
of  bis  own  obstinacy,  an  exile  at  the  Chliteau  of  St.  Germains,  nearPkris. 
We  have  extant  a  detailed  account  of  his  death,  which  runs  thus : 
'  On  the  4th  of  March,  I7OI,  the  king,  while  in  the  chapel  of  tlie  castle, 
fiiintcduway,  hut  after  somelittle  time,  coming  to  himself,  seemed  perfectly 
well  again  iu  a  few  hours;  but  that  day  se'nnight  being  seized  again  with  a 
paralytic  fit  in  the  morning,  as  he  was  dressing,  it  so  affected  one  side,  that 
be  had  difficult/to  walk,  and  lost  the  use  of  bis  right  hand  for  some  time« 
but  after  blistering, emetics, &c.  he  began  to  recover  the  use  of  it  again; 
he  walked  pretty  well;  but  on  Friday,  the  *2nd  of  September,  he  was 
seized  again  with  a  fainting  in  the  chapel,  just  as  he  had  been  at  first, 
which  returning  upon  him  after  he  was  carried  to  his  chamber,  was 
most  afflicting  to  the  disconsolate  queen,  in  whose  arms  he  fell  the 
second  time ;  however,  he  was  pretty  weH  next  day,  but  on  Sunday 
falling  into  another  fit,  was  for  some  time  without  life  or  motion,  *till 
bis  mouth  being  forced  oi>en,  he  vomited  a  great  quantity  of  blood. 
This  put  the  queen,  and  all  the  people  excejit  himself,  into  the  last 
ilegree  of  trouble  and  a|)])relu'nsion.  In  the  meantime  he  sent  for  the 
prince,  his  son,  who  at  his  tirst  entrance,  seeing  the  king  with  a  j)ale  and 
dying  countenance,  the  bed  covered  with  blood,  bur^t  out,  as  well  us  all 
about  him,  into  the  most  violent  expression  of  grief. 

As  soon  as  the  sacrament  arrived,  he  cried  out, "  the  happy  day  is 
come  at  last  and,  then  recollecting  himself,  to  receive  the  viaticum, 
the  curate  came  to  his  bed-side  and  (as  customary  on  those  occasion*.) 
asked  him  if  he  believed  the  realMpd  substantial  [jrcvsi  uce  of  our  iSavi- 
our  a  body  in  the  sacrament  ?  to  which  he  aubwered,  "  yes,  I  believe  it. 
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I  believe  it  with  my  whole  heart  after  which  having  spent  some  time 
in  spiritual  recoHociion,  lie  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction  accoinpuiiNin^  those  ceremonies  with  exemplary  piety  aud  a 
singular  presence  of  mind. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  time  than  this  for  making  a  public  decU- 
ration  of  his  being  in  perfect  charity  with  all  the  world,  nnd  that  he 
pardoned  his  enemies  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and,  lest  his  sin* 
cerity  might  be  doubted  in  reference  to  those  who  had  been  so  in  a 
particular  manner,  he  named  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princess  Ann,  of 
Denmark,  his  daughter;  and  calling  l)is  confessor  to  take  particular 
notice,  "1  forgive  with  all  my  heart  the  Emperor  too."  But  in  reality 
lie  had  not  waited  to  that  iboment  to  perform  that  Christian  duty  of  for- 
giveness of  injuries ;  his  heart  had  been  so  for  from  any  resentment  on 
their  acoonnt,  that  he  reckoned  them  his  best  benefactors,  and  often  de- 
clared he  was  more  beholden  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  than  to  all  the 
world  l)esides. 

Thf  next  day  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  XIV.  came  to  see 
him,  and  alighted  at  the  castle  gate,  as  others  did  to  prevent  the  noise 
of  coaches  coming  in  the  court  j  the  kins  received  him  with  tlie  same 
easiness  and  aifability  as  usual,  and  indeed  was  better  that  night ;  sod, 
though  the  night  following  he  had  an  ill  fit,  yet  on  Wednesday  he  voided 
no  more  blood j  and,  his  fever  abating  gave  great  hopes  of  amendment: 
on  Sunday  his  nio*.t  Christian  Majesty  made  him  a  second  visit,  whom, 
as  wjll  as  all  the  t)ther  princes  and  peo{)le  of  distinction  (who  were  per- 
petually coming)  he  received  with  as  much  presence  of  mind  aud  civility 
as  if  he  hsd  ailed  nothing ;  but  on  Monday,  he  falling  into  a  drowsiness, 
and  his  fever  increasing,  all  those  hopes  of  recovery  vanishedy  and  the 
queen  was  by  his  bedside  when  that  happened,  which  put  her  into  a  sort 
of  a^ony  too ;  this  the  king  perceiving  was  concerned  for,  and  notwith- 
standing his  weak  condition,  said  Madan)«  do  not  afflict  yourself,  1  am 
going,  I  hope,  to  be  happy." 

The  next  day  he  continued  in  the  same  lethargic  way,  and  seemed  to 
take  little  notice  of  any  thing  except  when  prayers  were  read,  which  be 
was  always  attentive  to,  and,  by  the  motion  of  lips,  seemed  to  pray 
continually  himself.  On  Tuesday  the  13th,  about  three  o'clock,  bis 
most  Christian  Majesty  came  a  third  time,  to  declare  his  resolution  in 
reference  to  the  prince,  which  in  his  former  visits  he  had  said  nothing 
of,  nor  indeed  had  he  determined  that  matter  before.  Upon  which 
Louis  went  into  the  lung,  and  coming  to  the  bed-side,  said,  "  Sir,  I  am 
come  to  see  how  your  Majesty  finds  yourself  to*day;"  but  the  king, 
not  hearing,  made  no  reply ;  upon  which  one  of  his  servants  telling 
him  that  the  King  of  France  was  there,  he  roused  himself  up,  and  said, 
•*  Where  is  he  ?"  Upon  which  the  King  of  France  said,  "Sir  I  am  here, 
and  come  to  see  how  you  do  j"  so  then  the  king  began  to  thank  him  for 
all  his  favours,  aud  particularly  for  the  care  and  kindness  he  had  shewn 
during  his  sickness.  To  which  his  most  Christian  Majesty  replied,  "  Sir 
that  is  but  a  small  matter,  I  have  something  to  acquaint  you  with,  of 
greater  consequence.'*  Upon  which  the  king's  servants,  imagining  he 
would  be  private,  (the  room  being  full  of  people)  began  to  retire,  which 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  perceiving,  said  out  aloud,  "  Let  nobody 
withdraw,"  and  then  went  on  j  "I  an»  come.  Sir,  to  acquaint  you,  that 
whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  j^r  Majesty  out  of  this  world,  I 
will  take  your  family  into  my  protAkn,  and  will  treat  your  son,  the 
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Prince  of  Walet^  in  tbe  same  manner  I  have  treated  you,  and  acknowledge 
liiin,  as  he  then  will  be.  King  of  England  |*'  upon  which  all  that  were 
present,  at  well  French  as  English,  bunt  forth  into  tears,  not  being  able 
any  other  way  to  express  that  mixture  of  joy  and  grief  uith  which  they 
were  so  surprisingly  seized  ;  some,  indeed  threw  themselves  at  his  most 
Christian  Majesty's  feet:  others,  by  their  gestures  and  countenances, 
(much  more  expressive  on  such  occasions  than  words  and  speeches,) 
declared  their  gratitude  for  so  generous  an  action  $  with  which  hit  most 
Christian  Majetty  was  to  much  moTed,  that  he  could  not  refrain  weeping 
himtelf. 

The  next  day  the  king  found  himself  better.so  the  prince  was  permitted 
to  come  to  him,  which  he  was  not  often  suffered  to  do,  it  being  observed, 
that  when  he  saw  him,  it  raised  such  a  commotion  in  him,  as  was  thought 
to  do  him  barm ;  as  soon  therefore,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  the  king, 
ttretehing  forth  hit  arms  to  embrace  him,  said, "  I  have  not  teen  yon 
tince  his  most  Christian  Majetty  was  here,  and  promised  to  own  you 
when  I  was  dead.  I  have  sent  my  Lord  Middleton  to  Marly,  to  thank 
him  for  it.''  Thus  did  this  king  talk  of  his  approaching  death,  not  only 
with  indifference,  but  satisfaction,  when  he  found  his  son  and  family 
would  not  be  sufferers  by  it ;  and  so  composed  himself  to  receive  it  with 
greater  cheerfulness,  if  possible,  than  before  t  nor  was  that  happy  hour 
Ht  from  him  now,  for  the  next  day  he  grew  much  weaicer,  was  taken 
with  continual  convulsions,  or  shaking  in  the  hands,  and  the  day  follow- 
mg,  being  Friday  the  16*th  of  September,  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
rendered  his  sonl  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer,  the  day  of  the  week 
and  hour,  wherein  our  Saviour  died,  and  on  which  be  always  practised  a 
particular  devotion  to  obtain  a  happy  death. 
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LaNB,  or  DB  LA  LONB.  From  this 
Norman,  the  Lanes  of  Staffordshire 
claim  descent,  a  family  illustrious  in  his- 
tory for  the  part  tbey  took  in  the  pre- 
servation of  King  Charles  II.  After  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Col.  John  Lane, 
the  head  of  the  House,  received  the 
Ibgitive  Prince  «t  bi*  mtiition  of  Bentiey , 
whence  his  Majoity  was  conveyed  in  dis- 
guise by  the  Colonel's  eldest  sister,  Jane 
Lane  to  hcur  cousin  Mrs.  Norton's  resi- 
dence near  Brittol.  This  lojal  1«dy 
married  in  the  leqiiel  Sir  Clement  Fisher 
of  Packington,  in  Wanvick^hire,  and  re- 
ceived, after  the  Restoration,  an  annual 
pension  of  JSIOOO  far  life.  From  her 
brotlier,  the  cavalier  Colonel  Lene»(to 
whom  was  granted,  in  nugmentation  of 
an  especial  badge  of 
honour,  He.  the  innt  of  Engltnd  in  a 
canton,  with,  for  crest,  a  straw  berry  roan 
horse,  bearing  between  his  fore  legs,  the 
Royal  Crown,)  lineally  descends  the  pre- 
sent John  Nbwton  Lanr,  Esq.  of 
King^s  Bromley  Manor,  co.  Stafford. 

LovKTOT.  Not  long  after  the  Con- 
quest, we  find  \Viiliam  de  Lovetot j>os- 
sessed  of  Uallam,  Attercliffe,  Sheffield, 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire,  and  we 
subsequently  trace  his  family,  for  three 
genera' ions,  as  feudal  Lords  of  Ilallara- 
shire.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  by 
onr  genealogiata  to  the  origin  of  this 
potent  house,  but  certain  it  is  that  its 
benign  influence  laid  the  foundation  of| 
the  prosperity  which  that  di<«tnet  of 
Toilcahire  enjoys  to  this  day.  The  feudal 
chieftain  of  the  time  of  our  early  Nor- 
man Kings  in  his  baronial  hall,  presents 
not  at  all  times  an  object  which  can  be 
contemphted  with  aatiflfaction  hythoee 
who  regard  power  but  as  a  trust,  to  be 
administered  for  the  ?enem!  good.  With 
authority  little  restricted  by  law  or 
usage,  he  had  the  power  of  opprewing  as 
well  as  benefitting  the  population  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  many 
doubtless  were  the  hearts  which  ]>o\ver 
so  excessive  seduced.    It  is  gratifying 


when  we  find  those  who  could  overcome 
its  soductive  influence.  And  such  seem 
to  have  been  the  family  of  De  Lovetot. 
But  few  of  their  transaetiooa  have  oonie 
down  to  ns,  but  none  which  leave  a  blot 
upon  their  memory,  and  sortie  which 
show  that  they  bad  a  great  and  humane 
regard  for  tllo  welfere  of  tboae  whoa 
the  arrangements  of  Ptovidence  hid 
made  more  immediately  dependent  oo 
them.  One  of  their  lirst  cares  was  lo 
plant  ehnrehea  on  tiieir  domnina,  aai 
their  religious  zeal  is  still  further  dis* 
played  by  the  foundation  and  eudow- 
ment  of  the  splendid  monastery  of 
Vforkaop.  The  ust  of  the  mde  line  of 
the  Lovetots,  William,  Lord  of  Hnllam- 
sliirc,  died  ))etwcen  the  22nd  and  27th 
years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  leaving 
an  only  daughter,  Matilda  or  Maud,  then 
of  very  tender  a|^.  This  lady  was  heir  to 
her  father's  large  possessions, nnd.throuirh 
her  mother,  was  nearly  alhed  to  the  great 
house  of  Clare.  Her  wardship  fell  to 
the  king,  but  HeniT  seema  to  nave  left 
it  to  his  son  and  successor,  Richard 
Coeur  dc  Lion,  to  select  the  person  to 
whom  her  hand  should  be  given,  and 
therefore  to  appoint  to  what  new  family 
the  fair  lordship  of  Sheffield  should  de- 
volve. As  might  be  expected,  Richani 
chose  the  son  of  one  of  his  companions 
in  anna ;  and  Maud  de  Lovetot  was  he- 
!»towe<l  on  Gerard  de  Fui-nival,  a  young 
Norman  knight,  son  of  another  Gerard 
de  Furnival,  distinguished  at  the  aiege 
of  Acre.  Thus  the  Fumivals  heeune 
possessed  of  the  Lordship  of  Hallani- 
shire  which  eventually  passed  through 
the  marriage  of  their  heiress  to  the  Tai- 
hots,  Eaila  of  Shrewshury,  and  hem 
them  to  the  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

Malkt.  William,  Lord  Malet  de 
Greville  was  one  of  the  great  barons 
who  accompanied  the  Conqneror,  and 
had,  in  dliirge»  to  protect  the  remains  oC 
the  fullen  monarch.  Harold,  am!  to  see 
them  decently  interred  after  the  Battle, 
ilis  son,  Robert,  Lord  Malet,  jxissessed 
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at  the  general  survey,  thirty-two  Lord-] Earl  of 


ships  in  Yorkshire,  tliree  in  Essex,  one 
in  Hampshire,  two  ia  Notts,  eight  in  Lin- 
cohishire,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  in  Suffolk.  The  near  kinmuui  of  this 
Robert,  WilHam  Mulct,  Lord  of  the 
Honour  of  Eye  in  Sutiblk,  was  one  of 
the  subscribing  wituesnc^i  to  Ma^a 
Charla;  mii  ffom  bim  linmUy  denves 
tike  present  Sir  Albxandrr  MAItBT, 
Bart,  of  Wilbury  House,  Wilts. 

Malbhsrbe.  The  descendants  of 
thw  kniglit  were  aeeted  atFenytoii  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  continued  there 
for  thirteen  generations,  when  the 
bdieie  mirried  Ferrer*,  end  efterwarde 
Kkkhani*  The  arms  of  the  Malherbes 
ware,  or  a  chev.  gu.  between  three  nettle 
leaves  erect  ppr.  referential  to  the  family 
name 

Maundkvilr.  Upon  thafint  arri- 
val in  England  of  the  Conqueror,  there 
was  amongst  his  companions  a  famous 
soldier,  called  GeflRray  de  Magnavil,  so 
designated  from  the  town  of  Mngnavil 
in  the  Dnchy  of  Normnndv,  w  ho  obtained 
as  his  share  m  the  spoil  of  Conquest, 
divers  fair  and  wide  spreading  domaina 
Ui  the  eouDtiee  of  Berks,  Suffolk,  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Herts,  Nortliampton,  Warwick  and 
Essex.     The  grandson  of  this  richly 

f ifted  noUe,  another  Obopfrey  dk 
Iandbvillk,  was  advanced  by  King 
Stephen  to  the  Earldom  of  Essex,  but 
nevertheless,  when  the  Empress  Maud 
jatied  hor  alandafd,  he  deterCed  hu 
Boyal  benefactor,  and  arrayed  Idmself 
under  the  hostile  banner.  In  requital, 
the  Empress  confirmed  to  bim  the 
cnatDdy  of  the  Tower  of  London,  granted 
the  heieditary  Sheriffalty  of  London, 
l^liddlesex  and  Herts,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  all  the  lands  of  £udo  Dapifer 
in  Normandy,  with  the  offioe  of  ttoward, 
aa  lua  rightful  mheritance,  and  numerous 
other  valuable  imn:unities,  in  a  covenant 
witnessed  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  several  other  powerful  nobles, 
which  covenant  coutamed  the  singular 


Of  these  proceedings 


King  Stephen,  having  information, 
seized  upon  the  Earl  in  the  court, 
then  at  St.  Albans,  some  say  after  a 
bloody  affray,  in  which  the  £ad  of 
Arundel,  being  thrown  into  the  water 
with  his  horse,  ver\  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  i  certain  it  is,  that  to  regain 
hk  liher^,  the  Earl  of  Ernes  waa  eon* 
strained,  not  only  to  give  up  the  Tower 
of  London,  but  his  own  Castles  of 
Waiilen  and  Blessey.  Wherefore,  being 
tnuuported  with  wrath,  he  fioU  to  spoil 
and  rapine,  invading  the  king's  demenie 
lands  and  others.  ])lundering  the  abbeys 
of  St.  Albans  and  iiarasay :  which  hut 
halving  lurprised  at  an  early  hour  in  tiie 
morning,  he  expelled  the  monks  there- 
from, made  a  fort  of  the  church,  and 
sold  their  reli^ous  ornaments  to  reward 
hiaaoldiem;  m  whidi  depredations  he 
was  assisted  hy  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam de  Say,  a  stout  and  warlike  man, 
and  one  Daniel,  a  counterfeit  monk.  At 
last,  being  publicly  exoommunieated  for 
his  many  outrages,  he  besieged  the 
Castle  of  Harwell,  in  Kent,  and  going 
unhelmed,  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  he  was  shot  in  the  head 
with  an  arrow,  of  which  wound  he  soon 
afterwords  died.  This  noble  outlaw  had 
married  Rohesia,  daughter  of  Alberic  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  and  had  issue,  Emulph, 
Geoffrey,  William  and  Robert;  and  by 
a  former  wife,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, a  daughter  Alice,  who  married 
John  de  Lsey,  eonslable  of  Chester.  Of 
his  death,  Dugdale  thus  si)eaks : — ^"Also 
that  for  these  outrages,  having  incurred 
the  ])enalty  of  exoommumcatiou,  he 
happened  to  he  morCallv  wounded,  at  n 
little  town,  called  Burwell ;  whetenpon, 
with  great  contrition  for  his  sins,  and 
making  what  satisfaction  he  could,  there 
eamo  at  last  some  of  the  knigfato  tarn* 

Elars  to  him,  and  patting  on  him  the 
abit  of  their  order,  with  a  red  cross, 
carried  his  dead  cor])se  into  their  orchard. 


at  the  old  Temple,  in  London,  and  cof- 
fining it  in  lead  hanged  it  on  a  crooked 
cUuise,    that  neither  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  jtree.    Likewise,  that  after  some  time, 
the  Empress's  husband,  nor  herself,  nor  i  by  the  industry  and  expenses  ot  WUiiam, 


her  children,  would  ever  make  peace 
with  the  hofgesses  of  Ix)ndon,  but  with 
the  consent  of  him  the  said  Geoffrev. 


because  thev  were  his  mortal  enemies."  was  received 


whom  he  had  constituted  Prior  of  Wal- 
den,  his  absolution  waa  obtained  from 

Pope  Alexander  Til.,  so  that  his  body 


Besides  this,  he  had  a  second  charter, 
datod  at  Wfatminiter,  lecreating  him 


among 


Christians,  and 


riivers  offices  celebrated  for  him;  but 
that  when  the  prior  endeavoured  to  take 
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down  the  eoflb  nd  earrjr  it  to  Walden,  wlnmi  I3he  Eiildom  of 

the  templars  bi'ing  aware  of  the  design,  ferrcd  by  King  Stephen, 
buried  it  privately  in  the  church-yard  of     Marmyon.    The  chiefs  of  this  £rreat 
the  New  Tkmi'Le,  vu.  iu  the  porch  house  are  stated  to  have  haea  hereditary 
before  tbe  weit  door."  'ehampknii  to  the  Dnkee  of  Vonamdj, 

WiUiam  de  Handeville,  last  surviving  prior  to  the  Conauest  of  England :  cer- 
iK)n  of  til  is  fatnous  noble,  succeeded  as  tain  it  is  that  Robert  de  Marmyon,  Lord 
third  Earl  of  Essex,  at  the  decease  of  his  of  Fonteney,  obtained  finom  bis  royal 
lirollier  Geofllry»  end  not  loaf  tfternade'im^  not  kmg  tfter  the  Betde  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  his  Hastings,  a  grant  of  the  nmois  of 
death,  which  occurred  in  1 1 1^0,  the  feudal  Tamworth,  co.  Warwick  and  Scrivolsbv, 
l<Nrdship  and  estates  he  enjoyed  devolved  co.  Lincoln,  the  latter  to  be  held  by  the 
on  hit  mmt,  Bemtrtz,  wife  Willkni  de  aerviee  of  perfonnnig  the  oflioeof  cnaa* 
Say';  and  from  her,  pas<icd  to  the  hus«  pion  at  the  King's  Coronation."  His  do* 
band  of  her  grand-daughter — the  cele-,  scendants  and  eventual  coheiresses  were 
brated  Geoifrey  Fits  Piers,  Justice  of  Joan  Cromwell,  wife  of  Alexander,  Lord 


England,  whcHn  IfatAew  Fuii  diarac- 

teriiet  M  "ruhng  the  reins  of  govern 
ment  so.  that  after  his  death,  the  realm 
was  like  a  ship  in  a  tempest  without  a 
pilot."  His  only  daughter  and  eventual 
neiress,  Maud,  wedded  Robert  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  and  had  a  son,  Hum 
phrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  an<l 
Essex,  with  whose  male  descendants  the 
latter  Earldom  continued  until  the 
tlecease  in  137-,  of  Humjihn  y  de  Bohun. 
Earl  of  Hereford,  Northampton  and 
Essex,  whose  eider  daughter  and  co. 
bdr,  Alienore,  married  Thouee  of 
Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  sixth 
son  of  Edward  HL,  and  was  mother  of 
Anne  Plauts^enet,  the  consort  of  Wil- 
liam  Boorefaier,  Eari  of  Ewe  in  Nor- 
mandy. Of  this  alliance,  the  son  and 
heir  ^en^^'  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Ewe,  ob- 
Uuned  a  patent  of  the  Earldom  of  Essex 
in  1461,  and  was  aooeeeded  therein  by 
his  grandson,  Henry  Bourchier,  2nd 
Earl  of  Essex,  at  whose  demise  in  1539,jtrictin  Pembrokeshire,  called  Cemaes  or 
the  representation  of  his  illustrious  Kemes,  and  became  Palatine  Baron 
house  and  of  the  MattderineaaDdBohnns,  thereof,  exercising  within  his  territory'. 
Earls  of  Essex,  devolved  on  Ins  sister,  subject  to  feudal  homage  to  the  King,  all 
Cicely,  wife  of  John  Devereux,  I^nl  the  Jwra  ret/alia,  uhich,  at  that  period, 
Ferrers  of  Chartley,  whose  great-grand- 1 appertained  to  the  crown  of  the  English 
SOD,  Walter  Devereux,  2nd  Viscount  monarch,  lie  made  Newport  the  head 
Hereford,  wea  niaed  in  1672  to  the  {of  hia  Palatinate,  and  there  erected  hit 
Earldom  of  Essex,  a  title  that  expired  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist, 
with  Robert  Devereux,  .Srd  Earl,  tbejFrom  this  potent  noble,  the  Palatine 
Parliamentary  General.  It  was  howeveri  Barony  of  Kernes  has  descended  to  the 
revived  in  about  fifteen  yean  afterin  thelpreaent  Thomas  Davibs  Lloyo,  Esq., 
personof  Arthur, Lord Capel, whose  wife,} Bronwydd,  co.  Cardigan,  who  derives 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  was  grand-  from  Martin  de  Tours,  through  the  fami- 
daughter  of  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  |  lies  of  Owen  of  Henllys,  and  Lloyd  of 
■iater  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Eases,  the  Penpedwaat.  He  holda  the  kidship  by 
ftvourite  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Thus  the  the  same  tenure,  and  exercises  the  jura 
present  Earl  of  Essex  can  deduce  an  rr//nl!n  in  the  same  manner  as  his  great 
unbroken  line  of  descent  through  each  ancestor  did  under  the  Conqueror.  New- 
aneseinve  family  that  hdd  the  lionoor,'|>ort,  the  '*  cajnit  batonitt/'  hat  beeht 
fkom  GooAej  de  Hmdeville  nponltime  immemonal^  under  the  loed  jorit* 


Frevile,  and  Margaret  de  Ludlow,  wi^ 
of  Sir  John  Dymoke  :  between  w  hoa 
his  estates  were  partitioned,  Freville  re- 
cei%nng  Tamworth,  and  Dymoke,  Scri- 
velsby  with  the  championship  of  Eugland, 
which  is  itill  held  by  his  representative 
Sir  Hbnbt  Dymokk,  Bart,  of  Sen* 

velsby. 

Maleuile.  The  great  Northern 
Honae  of  Melville  elaima  this  Normaa  aa 

the  patriarch  of  their  race.  Galfrid  de 
Maleville,  the  earliest  of  the  family  who 
appears  in  Scottish  history,  had  the  bo> 
nonr  of  being  the  ifarst  Jnaticnay  of  Seot- 
land  <m  record.  Tnm  him  deaoend  tbe 
Earls  of  Melville. 

Martbinb.  This  entr>'  on  the  Battle 
Abbey  Boll  refen  to  the  lunooe  IfeitiB 
de  Tours,  who  came over  from  Normandy 
with  tl>e  Conqueror,  and  was  distin- 
guished at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Sub- 
sequently he  acquired  by  conquest,  ns 
one  of  tne  Lords  Marchers,  a  li 
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dictum  of  m  mayor  (appointed  annually  Mortimbk.  Ralph  de  Moitimer*  sup- 
by  Mjt.  Lk^d  of  Bronw}'dd,)  and  twelve  posed  to  have  been  son  of  the  fiunoua 

burgesses;  courts  Icet  and  baron  are  held! Norman  general,  Ko^rcr  de  Mortimer, 
at  stated  periods  in  the  town,  where  all  and  to  have  been  related  to  tbe  Con 


the  business  of  the  lordship  is  tnoiaacted, 
fresh  grants  of  land  given  by  the  bur- 
gesses, under  the  sanction  of  the  lord, 
and  other  affairs  settled.  The  lordship 
is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  eacn 
furm  in  it  pays  what  is  called  a  "  chief 
rent  "  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Bronwydd.  He 
is  obliged  to  walk  the  boundaries  ever> 
five  years,  a  task  which  generally  occu- 
{»es  a  week. 
The  immediate  male  desccn(1ant.>!  of  Mar- 


queror,  held  a  principal  command  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings ;  and,  shortly  after,  as 

the  most  puissant  of  the  victor's  captains, 
was  sent  into  the  Marches  of  Wales  to 
encounter  Edric,  Karl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  still  mitted the  Norman  yoke.  This 
no])lt'raan,  after  nuicii  difficulty  and  a 
long  siege  in  his  castle  of  Wigmore, 
Mortimer  subdued,  and  delivered  into 
the  king's  hands;  when,  in  requital  of 
his  good  services,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 


tin  dc  Tours  were  summoned  to  parliament  j  all  Kdric's  estates,  and  seated  himself  at 
in  the  BarouyMartin,which,at  the  decease  Wigmore.    Thus  arose,  in  England,  the 


of  Wi]liam,Lord  Martin,  in  1326,  fell  into 
abesrance  between  his  heirs,  Eleanor  Co- 
lumbers,  h'8  sister, and  James  de  Audley, 
his  nephew,  as  it  stUl  continues  with 
their  repreeentetiTee. 

Mark.  The  descendants  of  this  Nor- 
man  knight  occupied  aprominent  position 
in  Statfordshire,  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Plantageneta.  William  de  If  ere  oeenre 
as  Hi^  SheriflF  of  that  county,  temp. 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  next  reign,  Peter 
de  la  Mere  filled  the  speaker's  chair  in  the 
Home  of  Commons.  At  an  early  period, 
the  family  possessed  the  manor  of  Maer, 
CO.  Stafford,  and  are  also  found  resident 
at  Norton,  in  the  Moors.  The  name  ifi 
spelt,  in  ancient  deeds,  de  Mere,  de 
Mare,  bnt  the  mon  leoent  orthography 
is  Mayer. 

Maulsy.  The  first  of  this  name  we 
can  trace  is  Peter  de  Maulev,  a  Poictevin, 
Baron  of  Mulegrave  and  Lord  of  Don- 
caster,  in  Yorksliire.  He  ajipcars  to  have 
been  an  adherent  of  Kuig  John,  and  to 
have  acquired  his  English  estates  in  mar- 
riage with  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Robert  ile  Thurnhnm,  whose  wife  was 
Joanna  Fossard,  heiress  of  Mulgrave,  a 
descendant,  probably,  of  the  Domesday 
Nigel.  Camaen  saya,  that "  by  marriage 
Peter  de  Mauley  came  to  a  great  inhe- 
ritance at  Mul^'rave,  and  that  the  estate 
was  enjoyed  by  seven  Peters,  Lords  de 
Iblo-laea,  ineeeniTely,  who  bore  for 
their  arms  "  or,  a  bend  sa."  But  the 
seventh,  who  had  summons  to  ])arliamcnt 
firom  22  Ric.  II.  to  3  Hen  V  .,  dying 
s.  p.f  hit  possessions  were  divided  be- 
tween Sir  John  Bigot,  Knt ,  and  George 
Salvaine,  of  Duffield,  who  had  married 
his  sisters.    The  manor  of  Mulgrave  is 


illustrioui  house  of  Mortimer,  destined 

to  oocujjy  the  most  prominent  place  on 
the  roll  of  the  Plantagenet  nobilitv,  and 
to  transmit  to  tbe  royal  hue  of  iTork  a 
right  to  the  diadem  of  Eng^d,  which, 
after  the  desolating  contests  of  tbe  Roses, 
triumphed  in  the  person  of  Edward. 
Earl  of  March,  who  ascended  the  throne 
as  fonrth  of  his  name,  Roger,  Lord  Morti- 
mer of  Wigmoreb  ao  notoriom  in  our  his- 
tories as  the  paramour  of  Qiieen  Isabel, 
was  grandson  of  Roger  Mortimer,  the  il- 
lostnoQs  adherent  of  Henry  IIL  in  the  ha- 
ronial  war,  to  whom  Prince  Edward  was 
indebted  for  his  deliverance  from  captivi- 
ty after  the  battle  of  Lewes.  The  exploit 
is  thus  recorded  by  Dogdale : — Seeing 
his  sovereign  in  this  great  dUitress, 
and  nothing  hut  ruin  and  misery  at- 
tending himself,  and  all  other  the  king's 
loyal  subjects,  he  took  no  rest  till  he  had 
contrived  some  way  for  their  deliverance ; 
and  to  that  end  sent  a  swift  horse  to  the 
prince,  then  jjrisoner  with  the  king  in 
the  castle  of  Hereford,  with  intimation 
that  be  should  obtain  leave  to  ride  out 
for  recreation,  into  a  ])lace  called  Wid- 
inersh  ;  and  that  upon  sight  of  a  person 
mounted  ou  a  white  horse,  at  the  foot  of 
Tulington  Hill,  «id  waving  his  bonnet 
(which  was  the  Lord  of  Croft,  as  it  was 
>aid),  he  should  haste  towards  him  with 
all  possible  speed.  Which  bemg  accord- 
ingly done  (though  all  the  eonntry  there- 
abouts were  thither  called  to  prevent  liis 
escape),  setting  spurs  to  that  horse  he 
overwent  them  all.  Moreover,  that  bein^ 
come  to  the  park  of  Tulington,  this 
Roger  met  him  wnSi  five  hundred  armed 
men;  and  seeing  manv  to  pursue,  chased 
tbem  back  to  the  gates  of  Hereford, 


now  tiie  property  of  the  Marquen  of  making  ^reat  slaughter  amongst  tiiem." 
rformanby*  At  the  ignominiona  dei^  on  tbe  com« 
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won  pnllows,  of  Tinker  Mortimer,  Queen  ble  manner  possible,  in  one  of  the 
Isabel's  favourite,  his  larUlom  of  March  bers  at  Berkeley  Cnstle.    So  consciont 
became  forfeited,  but  was  restored  to  hisiwas  Maltravers  of  guilt,  that  he  fled  im- 


graadfloii^  Roger,  Lord  Mor^«r,  a  war 
rior  of  distinction  and  a  Knight  of  the 


mediately  after  the  Ibal  deed  into  Ocr* 
many,  where  he  remained  for  several 


Garter.  His  son  and  sncecMor,  Edmund, 'years,  harinj?  had  iudfrment  of  death 
Karl  of  March,  espoused  the  Lady  Phi-ipasiie<l  upon  him  in  England ;  but  m  the 
lippa  Plantagenet,  daughter  and  neir  ofl  l9th  of  ^e  same  reigp.  King  Edward 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  dying  in  being  in  Flanders,  Lonllfahravers  caooe 
l  i^^l  (being  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  and  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  him- 
Ireland),  Ic^  with  two  daushters,  thelself  to  the  King,  who  in  eonsideration 
elder,  Eliabeth,  wife  of  toe  giil]ant|of  lib  aerneee  abroad,  granted  him  a 
Hotepor,  three  tons,  the  eldest  of  safe  convoy  into  England  to  abide  the 
whom.  Roger,  fourth  Earl  of  March,  was  decision  of  parliament ;  in  which  lie  had 
father  of  the  Lady  Anne  Mortimer,  w  ho |  afterwards  a  full  and  free  pardon,  (25 
weddod  Richard  Plantagenet,  Earl  ofj  Edward  IIL,)  and  was  summoned  as  a 
Cambridge,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  Baron  to  take  hk  seat  therein.  That 
of  Yorkt  the  fi^  to  tito  Crown  of  Eng- w  as  not,  however,  sufficient,  Kin^  Ed- 
land  jward  constituted  the  murderer  of  hrs 
MoNTRAUBRS.  Although  none  of  father,  soon  after.  Governor  of  the  Isles 
the  family  founded  hy  thu  Nomian  of  Guernsey,  Aldem^,  and  Sarke. 
kni^'lit  w  ere  barons  by  tenure  or  had  After  the  decease  of  tliis  Lord  Mai- 
■umuions  to  parliament  Ijefore  the  time  travers,  the  Bakony  passed  to  his 
of  the  third  Edward,  yet  were  they  tm-igranddaughter,  (the  eventual  sold  heiress 
cientiy  persons  of  note.  In  the  reign |«  his  predeceeaed  eon.  Sir  John  Mal- 
of  Henry  I.,  w  ithin  less  than  half  a  cen-  tmvers, )  Ele.inor,  wife  of  the  Hon.  John 
tury  after  the  C(mquest,  Hugh  Mai-  Eitz-Allan,  whose  son  John  was  sura- 
travers  was  a  witness  to  the  charter]  raoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  2^Ialtravers, 
made  by  that  Monareb  to  the  Mooke  ofjand  saeoeeiled  aa  eleventb  Eari  of  Aran* 
Montacute  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  del,  and  the  Barony  of  Sbttraven  baa 


and,  in  the  5th  of  Stephen,  Maltravers 
gave  a  thousand  marks  of  silver  and  one 


since  merged  in  that  superior  dignity, 
Ludy  Mary  Fitz-allan,  the  daughter. 


nundredpoundttforthe  widow  of  Hugh]  and  idtimntely  lole  beirem  of  Henry, 
Ddaval  and  lands  of  the  sud  Hugh,  eighteenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  married 
during  the  term  offifteen  years  and  then  |  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
to  have  the  beuetit  of  her  dowry  and  brought  the  barony  and  earldom  into 

tbe  Howaid  femify.  Theee  dignitiee 
descended  to  her  son,  Philip,  who  waa 


mama^. 

The  infamous  part  whidi  John,  Lord 
Maltravers,  took  m  the  rniel  murder  of  ATTAiNTKD  in   the   3'2nd  Elizabeth, 


Kins  Edward  11.,  is  too  well  known  to  when  the  barony  fell  under  the  attainder* 
iieedieeitalionbere--enough  isittoitate  but  it  waa  wn^ortd  to  bit  eon,  Thomaa 

that  the  wretched  monarch  was  removed  Howard,  twentieth  Earl  of  Arundel ;  and 
from  the  custody  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Clmrks  I 
had  treated  him  with  some  degree  of  the  Barony  of  Maltravkr.s,  to- 
bumanity,  and  plaMd  vnder  Lord  Mai* 
traveia  and  Sir  Thomaa  Goomay,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  destruction,  and  that  title,  dignity,  and  honour  of  Arundkl. 
those  ruthans  ultimately  fultilled  their  and  settled  upon  Thomae  Howard,  then 


getber  wilb  tboee  of  Fltt-Anan,  Clun, 
and  Oswaldeitre.  waa  annexed  to  Hbm 


diabolical  comouBsion  in  the  most  horri- 


Earl  of  Anmdel. 


lib  be  eantkuuiL'] 
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No.  Xlll. — Thk  Cbimss  and  V  icissitudes  ok  William  Parsons^  ths 

Son  of  a  Barunkt. 

Thk  singular  story  of  this  miserable  man's  life  of  guilt  is  to  be  found 
included  in  almost  every  English  collection  of  criminal  trials.  For  its 
authenticity,  it  is  not  here  intended  to  vouch  further  than  that  this 
William  Parsons  was  tried,  convicted,  and  eventually  executed,  and  that 
as  be  was  tbe  member  and  belr  of  a  highly  bonoarable  family,  it  is  more 
tban  probable  the  tale  woaUt,  were  it  false,  have  been  long  before  now 
contradicted.  The  account  presents  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  perverseness  in  crime  ever  recorded  :  its  very  strange- 
ness makes  it  interesting,  and  affords  the  best  excuse  for  its  insertion 
here.  A  word  or  two,  however,  first  about  the  family  of  Parsons,  to 
which  tha  subject  of  this  melancholy  history  belonged. 

The  Parsons  were  of  Northamptonshire  origin,  and  became  afterwards 
seated  at  fioveny,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  Sir  John  Parsons,  Knt.,  of 
Boveny,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  John  Kidder- 
minster, of  Langley  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  had  a  son,  William  Parsons, 
Esq.,  of  Langley,  who  was  created  a  baronet,  the  9th  of  April,  1661.  Sir 
William  Parsons,  the  grandson  of  this  first  baronet,  himself  the  third 
baronet,  married  for  his  first  wifolPkninces,  daughter  of  Henry  Dutton, 
Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  beside  a  9on,  John,  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter,  Grace,  to  whom  her  maternal  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, left  a  considerable  fortune,  another  son,  William,  the  subject 
of  this  narrative,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Frampton,  Esq., 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  an  only  surviving  son,  Mark.  Sir  William 
Parsons  married,  secondly,  Isabella,  fifth  daughter  and  coheir  of  James 
Holt,  Esq.,  of  Gastletonin  Lancashire,  and  relict  of  Delaval  Dutton,  Esq., 
but  had  no  other  issue.  Sir  WilUam  died  about  1760,  and  was  succeeded 
by  bis  grandson  Sir  Mark  Parsons,  who  died  unmarried  in  1812,  when 
the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

The  history  of  William  Parsons  is  as  follows. 

William  Parsons,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  Bart.,  was  born  in 
London,  in  the  year  17 17.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pious 
and  learned  divine  at  Pepper-harrow,  in  Surrey,  where  he  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  education.  In  a  Uttle  more  than  three  years,  he  was 
removed  to  £ton  College,  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  qualify 
himself  for  one  of  the  universities. 

While  he  was  a  scholar  at  Eton,  he  was  detected  in  stealing  a  volume 
of  Pope's  Homer  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  named  Pote.  Being  charged 
with  the  fact,  he  confessed  that  he  had  stolen  many  other  boolu  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  case  being  represented  to  the  master,  Fkvsons  under- 
went a  very  severe  discipline. 

Though  he  remained  at  Eton  nine  years,  his  progress  in  learning  was 
i^ery  inconsiderable.   Tbe  youth  was  of  so  unpromising  a  disposition^ 
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that  Sir  William  determined  to  send  him  to  sea^  us  the  most  probahle 
means  to  prevent  bis  destruction,  and  soon  procured  htm  the  appointment 
of  midshipman  on  tMmnl  a  man-of-war,  then  lying  at  Spithead  under 
sailing  orders  for  Jamaica,  there  to  be  stationed  for  three  years. 

Some  accident  detaining  the  ship  beyond  the  time  when  it  was  expected 
she  would  sail,  Parsons  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  and  went  on  shore; 
but  having  no  intention  to  return,  he  immediately  directed  his  course 
towards  a  small  town  about  ten  miles  from  Portsmouth,  called  Hishop's 
Waltham,  where  he  soon  ingratiated  himself  into  the  fovour  of  the 
principal  inhabitants. 

His  figure  being  pleasing,  and  his  manner  of  address  easy  and  polite» 
he  found  but  little  difficulty  in  recommending  himself  to  the  ladies. 

He  became  greatly  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  considerable  practice,  and  prevailed 
upon  her  to  promise  she  would  yield  her  hand  in  marriage. 

News  of  the  intended  marriage  eoming  to  the  Icnowledge  of  his  father. 
Sir  William,  and  bis  uncle,  the  latter  hastened  to  Waltham  to  prevent  a 
union  which  he  apprehended  would  inevitably  produce  the  ruin  of  the 
contracting  partifs. 

With  much  dithciilty  the  uncle  prevailed  upon  Parsons  to  return  to 
the  ship,  which  in  a  few  days  afterwards  proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

The  ship  had  not  been  long  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  when 
Flursons  resolved  to  desert,  and  return  to  Bngland,  and  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  shipping  himself  on  board  the  Sheemess  man-of-war, 
then  preparing  to  sail  on  her  return  home. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  set  out  for  Waltham,  in 
order  to  visit  the  object  of  his  desires  but  his  uncle  being  apprised  of 
his  motions,  repaired  to  the  same  place,  and  represented  his  character  ia 
so  nnfavoumble,  but  at  the  same  time  in  so  just  a  manner,  that  it  pre- 
vented the  renewal  of  his  addresses  to  the  phynician's  daughter. 

He  went  home  with  his  uncle,  who  observed  his  conduct  with  a  nm>t 
scrupulous  attention,  and  confined  him,  as  much  as  possible,  within 
doors.  This  generous  relation  at  length  exerted  his  interest  to  get  the 
youth  appointed  midshipman  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Komney^ 
which  was  under  orders  for  the  Newfoundland  station. 

Upon  his  return  from  Newfoundland,  Persons  learnt,  with  infinite 
mortification,  that  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated, had  revoked  a  will  made  in  his  favour,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
sister  a  very  considerable  legacy,  which  he  had  expected  to  enjoy.  He 
was  repulsed  by  bis  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  would  not  in  the  least 
countenance  his  vi^^its  at  their  houses^  and  his  circumstances  now 
became  exceedingly  distressed. 

Thus  situated,  he  applied  to  a  gentleman  named  Bailey,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  his  humanity  induced 
him  to  invite  Parsons  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  supporting  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  "Mr.  Bailey  also  was 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  young 
Parsons  and  his  father,  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded. 

Sir  William  having  prevailed  upon  his  son  to  go  abroad  again,  and 
procured  him  an  appointment  under  the  governor  of  James  Fort,  on  the 
river  Gambia,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
African  Con^pany. 

Parsons  had  resided  at  James  Fort  about  six  months,  when  a  disagree- 
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meat  took  place  between  him  and  Governor  Aufleur  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  former  signified  a  resolutioa  of  returning  to  £ngiaad.  Here- 
upon the  governor  informed  him  that  he  was  c<Mnmiuioned  to  engage 
him  as  an  indented  servant  for  five  years.  Parsooa  warmly  expostuMted 
with  the  governor,  declaring  that  his  hehairiour  was  neither  that  of  a  man 
of  probity  or  a  gentleman,  and  requested  permission  to  return.  But  so 
far  from  complying,  the  governor  issued  orders  to  the  sentinels  to  be 
particularly  careful  lest  he  should  effect  an  escape. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution.  Parsons  found  means  to  get  oi\ 
board  a  homewanUbouna  vessel,  and  being  followed  by  Mr.  Aufleao  he 
was  commanded  to  return,  but  cocking  a  pistol,  and  presenting'  it  to  the 
governor,  he  declared  he  would  fire  upon  any  man  who  shoula  presume 
to  molest  him.  Hereupon-  the  governor  departed,  and  in  a  short  tioie 
the  ship  sailed  for  Kiii!:liuul. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  visit  Jin  uncle  who  lived  at  Epsom,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
experienced  a  most  cordial  and  friendly  reception. 

He  resided  with  his  uncle  about  three  months,  and  was  treated  with 
all  imaginable  kindness  and  respect.  At  length,  the  discovery  of  an  net 
of  misconduct  on  his  part  so  incensed  the  old  gentleman,  that  he  dis- 
missed Parsons  from  his  house. 

Reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of  poverty,  he  directed  hia 
course  towards  the  metropolis }  and  three  halfpence  being  his  wh<rie 
stock  of  money,  he  subsisted  four  days  upon  the  bread  purchased  with 
that  small  sum,  quenching  his  thirst  at  the  pumps  he  casually  met  with 
in  the  streets.  He  lay  four  nights  in  a  hay-loft  in  Chancery-lane,  belong- 
ing to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  permission  of  the  coachman,  who 
pitied  his  truly  deplorable  case. 

At  length  he  determined  to  apply  for  redress  to  an  ancient  gentle- 
wolban,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  his  more  youthful  days, 
when  she  was  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to  the  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland. Weak  and  emaciated  through  want  of  food,  his  appearance 
was  rendered  still  more  miserable  by  the  uncleanlincss  and  disorder  of 
his  apparel ;  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  old  lady,  she  tenderly 
compassionated  his  unfortunate  situation,  and  recommended  him  to  a 
decent  family  in  Cambridge-street,  with  whom  he  resided  some  time  in 
a  very  comfortable  manner,  the  old  gentlewoman  defraying  the  charee 
of  his  lodging  and  board ;  and  a  numane  gentleman,  to  whom  she 
bad  communicated  his  case,  supplying  him  with  money  for  common 
eipenses. 

Sir  William  came  to  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  received 
an  unexpected  visit  from  his  son,  whu  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  sup- 
plicated forgiveness  with  the  utmost  humility  and  respect.  His  mother- 
in-law  was  greatly  enraged  at  his  appearance,  and  upbraided  her  husband 
with  being  foolishly  indulgent  to  so  graceless  a  youth,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  she  would  not  live  in  the  bouse  where  he  was  permitted 
to  enter. 

Sir  William  asked  him  what  mode  of  life  he  meant  to  adopt  ?  and  his 
answer  was,  that  he  was  unable  to  determine}  but  would  cheerfully 
pursue  such  measures  as  so  indulgent  a  parent  should  think  proper  to 
recommend.  The  old  gentleman  then  advised  him  to  enter  as  a  private 
man  in  the  horse-guards,  which  he  approved  of,  saying,  he  would  imme- 
diately offer  himself  as  a  volunteer. 
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Upon  mentioning  bis  intentioo  to  the  adjulant,  be  mm  informed  tbnt 
be  must  pay  seventy  guineati  for  bis  admisnion  into  tbe  corps.  This  news 
proved  exceedingly  i^icting,  as  be  bad  but  little  hope  that  his  father 
would  advance  the  necessary  sum.  U))()n  returning  to  his  father's 
lodgings,  he  learnt  that  he  had  set  out  for  the  country,  and  left  bim  a 
present  of  only  five  shillings. 

Driven  now  nearly  to  a  state  of  distraction,  he  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  of  puttinff  an  end  to  bis  life,  and  repaired  to  St.  James's  Park, 
intending  to  tiirow  bimself  into  Rosamond's  Pond.  While  he  stood  on 
the  brink  of  tbe  water,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  impious 
design  into  effect,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  a  letter  he  had  received,  men- 
tioning the  death  of  an  aunf,  and  that  she  had  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  his 
brother,  niii;ht  be  uiade  use  of  to  his  own  advantage }  and  he  immedi- 
ately declined  the  thoughts  of  destroying  himself. 

He  produced  tbe  letter  to  several  persons,  assuring  them  that  the 
writer  bad  been  misinformed  respecting  the  legacy,  which  in  reality  was 
left  to  bimself ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  being  entitled  tu  it,  he  obtained 
money  and  effects  from  different  people  to  a  considerable  amount. 
Among  those  who  were  deceived  by  this  stratagem  was  a  tailor  in  De- 
vercux-court  in  the  Strand,  who  gave  him  credit  for  several  genteel  suits 
of  clothes. 

Tbe  money  and  other  articles  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  enabled  bim 
to  engage  in  scenes  of  gaiety  and  di^tsipatiouj  and  be  seemed  to  enter- 
tain no  idea  that  his  happiness  would  be  but  of  short  duration. 

Accidentally  meeting  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
made  professions  of  love  at  W'altham,  he  intended  to  renew  his  accjuain- 
tance  with  him,  and  his  addresses  to  his  sister }  but  the  young  gentleman 
informed  Parsons  that  bis  sister  died  suddenly  a  short  time  after  bis 
departure  from  Waltbam. 

Parsons  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  cultivate  tbe  friendsbip 
of  the  above  young  gentleman,  and  represented  his  case  in  so  plausible 
"  a  manner,  as  tu  obtain  money  from  him,  at  different  times,  to  a  consi- 
derable amount. 

Parsons' creditors  now  became  exceedingly  importunate,  and  he  thought 
there  was  no  probability  of  rdieving  himsetf  from  his  difficulties,  but  by 
connecting  bimself  in  marriage  with  a  woman  of  fortune. 

Being  eminently  qualified  in  those  accomplishments  which  are  known 
to  have  a  great  inHuence  over  the  female  world,  Parsons  soon  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  esteem  of  a  young  IJtdy  possessed  of  a  handsome  inde- 
pendency bequeathed  her  by  her  lately  deceased  father.  He  informed 
iiis  creditors  that  be  had  a  prospect  of  an  advantageous  marriage  j  and 
as  they  were  satisfied  that  tbe  lady  had  a  good  fortune,  they  supplied 
bim  with  every  thing  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  amour,  being  per- 
suaded that,  if  tbe  expected  union  took  place,  tbey  should  have  no  diffi- 
cuhy  in  recovering  their  respective  demands. 

i  he  iiiiirriage  was  solemnized  on  the  lOth  of  February,  17-^0,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age.  On  this  event,  the  uncle,  who  lived  at 
E)>som,  visited  him  in  London,  and  gave  bim  the  strongest  usau- 
ranees  that  be  would  exert  every  possible  endeavour  to  promote  bis 
interest  and  happiness,  on  condition  that  he  would  avoid  such  pro- 
(reedings  as  would  render  him  unworthy  of  friendship  and  protection. 
His  relations  in  general  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  connexion 
he  had  made,  and  hoped  that  his  irregular  and  volatile  disposiiiun 
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would  be  corrected  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  bis  bride,  who  was 
justly  esteemed  h  young  ludy  of  |^reat  sweetness  of  temper,  virtue,  and 

discretion. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  marriage,  bis  uncle  interceded  in  his  behalf  with 
the  Right  HoDoureble  Arthur  Onslow ;  and  through  the  interest  of  that 
gentleman  he  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  thirty-fourth  regiment  of 
foot. 

He  now  discharged  all  his  debts,  which  proved  highly  satisfactory  to 
all  his  relations ;  and  this  conduct  was  the  means  of  hio  obtaining  further 
credit  in  limes  of  future  distress. 

He  hired  a  very  handsome  house  in  Poland-street,  where  he  resided 
.  two  years,  in  which  time  he  had  two  children,  one  of  whom  died  very 
young.  From  Pohmd-street,  he  removed  to  Fanton-square,  and  the  ut- 
most harutony  subsisted  between  him  and  his  wife,  who  were  much 
respected  by  their  relations  and  acquaintances. 

But  it  must  be  obser\ed,  that  though  his  conduct  in  other  respects  had 
been  irreproachable  from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  was  guilty  of  un- 
pardonable indiscretion  as  to  )us  manner  of  living  ^  for  be  kept  three 
saddle-horses,  a  chaise  and  pair,  several  unnecessary  servants,  and 
engaged  in  many  other  superfluous  expenses  that  his  income  could  not 
afford. 

Unfortunately  Parsons  became  acquainted  with  an  infamous  gambler, 
who  seduced  him  tofretjuent  gaming- liouses,  and  to  engage  in  play.  He 
lost  considerable  sums,  which  were  shaicd  between  ihe  pretended  friend 
of  Parsons,  and  his  wicked  accomplices. 

Parsons  was  now  promoted  to  a  lietttenaacy  in  Colonel  Cholmondely's 
regiment,  w  hich  was  ordered  into  Flanders,  and  was  accompanied  to  that 
country  by  the  abandoned  gamester,  whom  he  considered  as  his  moft 
valuable  friend.  The  money  he  lost  in  gaming,  and  the  extravagant 
manner  in  which  he  lived,  in  a  short  time  involved  him  in  such  dilH- 
culties  that  he  wros  under  the  necessity  of  selling  his  commission,  in 
order  to  discharge  his  debts  contracted  in  Flanders.  The  commission 
being  sold.  Parsons  and  his  treacherous  companion  returned  to  England. 

His  arrival  was  no  sooner  know  n  than  his  creditors  were  extremely 
urgent  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  their  respective  claims,  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  a  private  lodging  in  Gough-.s(jnare,  where  he  passed 
under  the  denomination  of  Captain  iJrown.  lie  pretended  to  be  an  un- 
married man }  and  saw  his  wife  only  when  appointments  were  made  to 
meet  at  a  public-house. 

His  creditors  having  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat,  be  deemed  it 
prudent  to  remove;  and  at  this  juncture  an  opportunity  offered  by  which 
he  hoped  to  retrieve  his  fortune;  and  he  therefore  embarked  as  captain 
of  marines  on  board  the  Dursley  (nivatcer. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Deal,  i'arsons  went  on  shore, 
provided  with  pistols,  being  determined  not  to  submit  to  an  arrest, 
which  he  souposed  would  be  attempted.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  on 
the  beach,  than  be  was  approached  by  five  or  six  men,  one  of  whom 
attempted  to  seize  him  ;  but  Parsons,  stepping  aside,  discharged  one  of 
the  pistols,  and  lodged  a  ball  in  the  man's  thigh,  lie  then  said,  he  was 
well  provided  with  weapons,  and  would  lire  upon  them  if  they  presumed 
to  give  him  fuiiher  molestation.  Hereupon  the  oliicers  rettealcd;  and 
Parsons  returned  to  tlie  ship,  which  sailed  from  Deal  the  following 
morning. 
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They  had  Keen  in  the  C  luMincl  about  a  week,  when  they  made  prize 
of  a  French  j)rivateer,  wliich  tht  y  carried  into  the  port  of  Cork.  Parsons 
being  now  afilicted  with  a  sickness  that  prevailed  among  the  French 
prisoners,  was  sent  on  shore  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Doringp  his 
illness,  the  vessel  sailed  on  another  cruize,  and  he  was  no  sooner  in  a 
condition  to  permit  him  to  leave  his  apartment,  than  he  became  anzions 
to  partake  of  the  fashionable  amusements. 

In  order  to  recruit  his  financefi,  which  were  nearly  exhausted,  he  drew 
bills  of  exchange  on  three  merchants  in  London,  on  which  he  raij^ed  60/  ; 
and  before  advice  could  be  transmitted  to  Cork,  that  he  had  no  effects  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  on  whom  he  had  drawn  tiie  bills,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  England. 

He  landed  at  Plymouth,  where  he  resided  some  time  under  a  military 
character,  to  support  his  claim  to  which  he  was  provided  with  a  coun- 
terfeit coninn«?sion.  He  frequented  all  places  of  public  resort,  and  par- 
ticularly where  gaming  was  jjcniiitled.  His  money  being  nearly  ex- 
pended, be  obtained  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  merchant  of  Plymouth, 
by  means  of  a  false  draft  upon  an  alderman  of  London.  Some  time 
after  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  the  injured  party  saw  Parsons  a  trans- 
port prisoner  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Virginia,  lying  in  c  atwater  Bay, 
where  he  assured  him  of  an  entire  forgiveness,  and  made  him  a  present 
of  a  guinea. 

From  IMymoulh,  Parsons  repaired  to  London,  and  his  money  being 
nearly  spent,  he  committed  the  following  fraud,  in  conjunction  with  a 
woman  of  the  town :  taking  his  accomplice  to  a  tavern  in  the  Strand 
(where  be  was  known),  he  represented  her  as  an  heiress,  who  had  con- 
sented to  a  private  marriage,  and  requested  the  landlord  to  send  imme- 
di;i(ely  for  a  clergyman.    The  parson  being  arrived,  and  about  to  begin 
the  ceremony,  Parsons  pretended  to  recollect  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
provide  a  ring,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  tell  S(mie  shopkeeper  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  bring  some  plain  gold  rings.  Upon  this  the  clergyman 
begged  to  recommend  a  very  worthy  man,  who  kept  a  Jeweller's  Aop  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  Parsons  said  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
with  whom  he  laid  out  his  money ;  adding,  that  as  be  wished  to  compli- 
ment his  bride  with  some  small  present,  the  tradesman  might  also  bring 
some  diamond  rings. 

The  rings  being  brought,  and  one  of  each  chosen.  Parsons  produced 
a  counterreit  draft,  saying,  the  jeweller  might  either  ^ve  him  change 
then,  or  call  for  payment  after  the  ceremony ;  on  which  the  jeweller 
retired,  saying,  he  would  attend  again  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  little  time, 
the  woman  formed  a  pretence  for  leaving  the  room,  and  upon  her  not 
returning  soon,  our  hero  affected  great  impatience,  and,  without  taking 
his  hat,  (juitted  tiie  apartment,  saying,  he  wouhl  enquire  of  the  peo[)leof 
the  house  whether  his  bride  had  not  been  detained  by  some  unforeseen 
accident. 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  the  dei^yman  called  the  landlord  ; 

and  as  neither  Parsons  nor  the  woman  could  be  found,  it  was  rightly 
concluded,  that  their  whole  intention  was  to  perpetrate  a  fraud.  In  the 
moan  time,  our  hero  and  his  accomplice  met  at  an  appointed  place,  and 
divideil  their  l)ooty. 

Soon  after  the  above  transaction,  Parsons  intimated  to  a  military 
officer,  thnti  on  account  of  the  many  embarrassments  he  was  under,  he 
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WB8  determined  to  join  the  rebel  army,  as  the  only  expedient  by  wbich 
he  could  avoid  bciri!^  lodged  in  prison.  '1  he  gentleman  represented  the 
danger  of  engaging  in  such  an  adventure,  and  Itst  his  distress  should 
precipitate  him  to  any  rash  proceeding,  generously  supplied  bim  with 
forty  guineas,  to  answer  present  exigencies. 

He  soon  after  borrowed  the  above  gentleman*s  horse,  pretending  that 
be  had  occasion  to  go  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness 'j  but  he  immediately  rode  to  Smithfield,  where  he  sold  the  horse  at 
a  very  inadequate  price. 

That  he  might  escape  the  resentment  of  the  gentleman  wliom  he  had 
treated  in  so  unworthy  a  manner,  he  lodged  an  information  against  him,  . 
as  being  disaffected  to  the  government :  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  commission,  and  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  six  months. 
He  exhibited  informations  of  a  similar  nature  against  two  other  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  most  liberal  benefactors  to  him,  in  revenge  for  re- 
fusing any  longer  to  supply  him  witii  the  means  of  indulging  bis  extra* 
vagant  and  profligate  disposition. 

in  the  year  17-^5,  he  counterfeited  a  draft  upon  one  of  the  collectors 
of  the  excise,  in  the  name  of  the  DuIlc  of  Cumberland,  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  He  carried  the  draft  to  the  collector,  who  paid  bim  fifty  pounds 
in  part,  being  all  the  cash  that  remained  in  his  hands. 

He  went  to  a  tailor,  saying,  he  meant  to  employ  him,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  gentleman  of  the  army,  whom  he  had  long  supplied  with 
clothes;  adding,  that  a  captain  s  commission  was  preparing  for  him  at 
the  War-oSice.  The  tailor  furnished  kim  with  several  suits  of  clothes  ; 
but  not  lieing  paid  according  to  agreement,  he  entertained  some  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  responsibility  of  his  new  customer;  and  therefore  enquired 
at  the  War-ofMce  respecting  Captain  Brown,  and  learnt  that  a  commis- 
sion was  making  out  for  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  Unable  to  get  any 
part  of  the  money  due  to  him,  and  deterniine<l  to  be  no  longer  trifled 
with,  he  instituted  a  suit  at  common-law,  but  was  nonsuited,  having  laid 
his  action  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Brown,  and  it  appearing  that  Parsons 
was  the  defendant's  real  name. 

Parsons  sent  a  porter  from  the  Ram  Inn,  in  SmithHeld,  with  a  coun- 
terfeit driift  upon  Sir  Joseph  Hanliey  and  Co.,  for  live  hundred  pounds. 
Parsons  followed  the  man,  imagining  that  if  he'came  out  of  Sir  Joseph's 
house  alone,  he  would  have  received  the  money  ;  and  tliat  if  he  was  ac- 
companied by  any  person,  it  would  be  a  strong  proof  of  the  forgery 
being  discovered ;  and  as  he  observed  Sir  Joseph  and  the  porter  get  into 
a  hacltney-coach,  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  the  inn. 

He  next  went  to  a  widow  named  Bottomley,  who  lived  near  St.  George's 
Church,  ajid  saying  that  he  had  contracted  to  supjdy  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  with  hats,  gave  her  an  order  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  He  had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  the  hats, 
than  he  sold  them  to  a  Jew  for  one-half  of  the  sum  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  them. 

Being  strongly  apprehensive  that  he  could  not  long  avoid  being 
arrested  by  some  of  his  numerous  and  highly  exasperated  creditors,  by 

means  of  counterfeit  letters,  he  procured  himself  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody, as  a  person  disaffected  to  the  king  and  governnient  ;  and  was  sup- 
ported without  expense,  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  king's  mes>rengers, 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 
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Being  released  from  the  messenger's  bouse,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  a 
variety  of  schemes  for  eluding  the  im|»ortUDity  of  his  creditorsy  and  at 
length  determined  to  embark  for  Holland. 

He  remained  in  Holland  a  few  months,  and  when  hia  money  was 
nearly  expended  he  returned  to  England.  A  few  days  after  bis  arrival  in 
London,  he  went  to  a  masquerade,  where  he  engaged  in  play  to  the 
hazard  of  every  shilling  he  possessed,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtaia 
a  sufficient  sum  for  bis  maintenance  for  several  months. 

His  circumstances  being  again  distressed,  be  wrote  in  pressing  terms 
to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  East  India  director,  intreatingthatbe 
would  procure  him  a  commission  in  the  Company's  service,  either  by 
land  or  sea.  The  purport  of  the  answer  was,  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
Temple  was  authorized  to  give  the  supplicant  a  guinea,  but  thatitWOttld 
he  fruitless  for  him  to  expect  any  fiirtlier  favours. 

Having  written  a  counterfeit  drait,  he  went  to  Ranelagh  on  a  masque- 
rade night,  where  he  passed  it  to  a  genilemttn  who  had  won  some  small 
sums  ofhim.  The  party  who  received  the  draft  offered  it  for  payment 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  it  was  proved  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Parsons  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to 
Wood-street  Compter. 

As  no  {)r()secutor  appeared,  Parsons  was  necessarily  acquit (td  ;  but  a 
detainer  being  lodged,  charging  him  with  anoflence  siuiilar  tu  the  above, 
he  was  removed  to  Maidstone  Gaol,  in  order  for  trial  at  the  Lent  Assizes 
at  Rochester. 

Mr.  Carey,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  treated  Parsons  with  great  hnma- 
nity,  allowing  him  to  board  in  his  family,  and  indulging  him  in  every 
privileii;e  that  he  could  grant,  without  a  manifest  breach  of  the  duties  of 
ins  othce.  But  such  was  the  ingratitude  of  Parsons,  that  he  formed  a 
plan,  which,  had  it  taken  effect,  would  have  utterly  ruined  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  in  such  great  obligations.  His  intention  was, 
privately  to  take  the  keys  from  Mr.  Carey's  apartment ;  and  not  only  to 
escape  himself,  bat  even  to  give  liberty  to  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol : 
and  this  scheme  he  communicated  to  a  man  accused  of  being  a  smugirlor, 
who  reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Carey,  desiring  him  to  listen  at  an  aj»- 
poiuted  hour  at  night,  when  he  would  hear  a  conversation  that  would  ^ 
prove  bis  intelligence  to  be  authentic.  Mr.  Carey  attended  at  the  ap- 
pointed thne,  and  being  convinced  of  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  Far- 
sons,  he  abridged  him  of  the  indulgences  he  had  before  enjoyed,  and 
caused  him  to  be  closely  confined. 

Being  convicted  at  the  assizes  at  Rochester,  he  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years  ;  and  in  the  following  September  he  was 
put  on  board  the  Thames,  Captain  Dobbins,  bound  for  Maryland,  in 
company  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  other  convicts,  fifty 
of  whom  died  in  the  voyage.  In  November,  1749»  Parsons  was  landed 
at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and  having  remained  in  a  state  of  slavery 
about  seven  weelcs,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property  and  influence, 
who  was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  family,  compassionating  his 
unfortunate  situation,  obtained  his  freedom,  and  received  biiuat  his  bouse 
in  a  most  kind  and  hospitable  manner. 

Farsons  had  not  been  in  the  gentleman^s  family  many  days  before  be 
rode  off  with  a  horse  which  was  lent  him  by  his  benefactor,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Virginia ;  on  the  borders  of  which  country  he  slopped  a 
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gentleman  on  horseback,  and  robbed  him  of  five  piatolen,  a  moidore,  and 

ten  dollars. 

A  few  days  after,  he  stopped  a  Ifjdy  and  gentleman  in  a  chaise,  attended 
by  a  negro  servant,  and  rubbed  theiJiof  eleven  guineas  and  some  silver: 
after  which  he  directed  hit  course  to  the  Fbtomack  river,  where  finding 
a  ship  nearly  ready  to  sail  for  England,  he  embarked,  and  after  a  passage 
of  twenty>five  days  landed  at  Whitehaven. 

He  now  produced  a  forged  letter,  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  relations, 
io  a  capital  merchant  of  Whitehaven,  signifying  tliat  he  was  entitled  to 
the  family  estate,  in  consequence  of  his  fatlier's  decease,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  discount  a  false  draft  upon  a  banker  in  London  for  seventy- 
five  pounds. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  hired  a  handsome  lodging  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town }  but  he  almost  constantly  resided  in  houses  of  ill 
fame,  where  the  money  he  bad  so  unjustifiably  obtained  was  soon  dis- 
sipated. 

Having  hired  a  horse,  he  rode  to  Hounslow-heath,  where,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  ui^ht,  he  stopped  u  post-chaise,  in  which  were  two 
gentlemen,  whom  he  roblMNl  of  five  guineas,  some  silver,  and  a  watch. 

A  short  time  afterwards  he  stopped  a  gentleman  near  Turnham-green, 
about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  robbed  him  of  thirty  shillings,  and  a 
gold  ring.  The  latter,  the  gentleman  rerpiested  might  he  returned,  as 
it  was  his  wife's  wedding  ring.  Parsons  complied  with  the  request, 
and  voluntarily  returned  five  shillings,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that 
nothing  but  the  most  pressing  necessity  could  have  urged  him  to  the 
robbery}  after  which  the  gentleman  shook  hands  with  the  robl>er,  assur- 
ing him  that,  on  account  of  the  civility  of  his  behaviour  he  would  not  ap- 
pear to  prosecute,  if  he  should  hear  of  his  being  apprehended. 

He  attempted  to  rob  a  conch  and  four  near  Kensington,  but  hearing 
some  company  on  the  road,  he  proceeded  towards  Hounslow,  and  on  his 
way  thither  overtook  a  farmer,  and  robbed  him  of  between  forty  and 
fif^  shillings.  He  then  took  the  roadtoColnbrook,  and  robbed  a  man 
servant  of  two  guineas  and  a  half,  and  a  silver  watch.  After  this  he  rode 
to  'Windsor,  and  returned  to  London  by  a  different  road. 

His  next  expedition  was  on  the  Hounslow-road ;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  heath  be  stopped  two  gentlemen,  and  robbed  them  of  seven 
guineas,  some  silver  and  a  curiously  wrought  silver  snuff-box. 

Keturning  to  his  lodgings  near  liyde-park-corner  one  evening,  he 
overtook  arootman  in  Piccadilly,  and  joining  company  with  him,  a  fami- 
liar conversation  took  place,  in  tiie  course  of  which  Plarsons  learnt  that 
the  other  was  to  set  out  early  on  the  following  Sunday  with  a  portman- 
teau, containing  cash  and  notes  to  a  considerable  value,  the  property  of 
his  master,  who  was  then  nt  Windsor. 

On  the  Sunday  mornioa:  he  rode  towards  Windsor,  intending  to  rob 
the  footman.  Soon  after  he  hjul  passed  Turnham-green,  he  overtook 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Fuller,  who  hod  prosecuted  him 
at  Rochester,  and  who  perfectly  recollecting  his  person,  warned  him  not 
to  approach,  lie  however  paid  no  attention  to  what  Mr.  Fuller  said, 
hut  still  continued  sometimes  behind  and  »umetimes  before  them,  though 
at  a  very  inconsiderable  di«it;mce. 

Upon  con>ing  into  the  toun  of  Hounslow,  the  gentlemen  alighted,  and 
qonmiandcd  Tarsons  to  surrender,  adding,  that  if  he  did  not  instantly 
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comply,  they  would  alarm  the  town.  He  now  dismouDted*  and  earnestly 
entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  speak  to  them  in  private, 
which  they  consented  to;  and  the  parties  being  introduced  to  a  room 
at  an  inn,  Parsons  surrendered  bis  })istols,  whicli  were  loaded  and  primed, 
and  supplicated  for  mercy  m  the  most  pathetic  terms. 

In  all  probability  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  escape,  had  not 
Mr.  Day,  landlord  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  at  Uounslow,  come  into  the 
room,  and  advised  that  be  might  be  detained,  as  be  conceived  him  very 
nearly  to  answer  the  description  of  a  highwayman  by  whom  the  roads 
in  that  part  of  the  country  bad  been  long  infested.  He  was  secured  at 
the  inn  till  the  next  day,  and  then  examined  by  a  magistrate,  who  com- 
niitted  him  to  Newgate. 

Parsons  was  now  arraigned  for  returning  from  transportation  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence:  nothing  therefore  was  neces- 
sary to  convict  him  but  the  identifying  of  his  person.  This  being  done, 
he  received  sentence  of  death.  His  distressed  father  and  wife  used  all 
their  interest  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him,  but  in  vain:  he  was  an  old 
offender,  and  judt^ed  by  no  means  a  fit  object  for  mercy. 

While  Parsons  remained  in  Newgate,  his  behaviour  was  such  that  it 
could  not  be  determined  whether  he  entertained  a  proper  idea  of  his 
dreadful  situation.  There  is  indeed  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  hopes  of  a  reprieve  (in  which  he  deceived  himself  even  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  Ufe)  induced  him  to  neglect  the  necessary  preparation 
for  eternity. 

His  takinir  leave  of  h\<.  wife  afforded  a  scene  extremely  affecting  :  he 
recommended  to  her  parental  protection  his  only  child,  and  regretted 
that  his  misconduct  had  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  censorious  world  to 
reflect  upon  both  the  mother  and  son. 

He  joined  with  fervent  zeal  in  the  devotional  exercises,  at  the  plac«  of 
execution. 
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THE  CASTLES  AND  MANSIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

'  **  We  do  lof  e  ibeie  aneient  mint ; 
never  tmid  Vfou.  them,  but  we  set 
Ow  Coot  upon  eone  leveiciid  hiitoiy." 

Frw  of  "  the  Castles  of  England"  can  be  traced  to  so  remote  a  period  as 
Coningsburgh.  Authentic  evidence  carries  the  historical  enquirer  to 
Saxon  timet,  and  by  the  ahadowy  light  of  tradition,  he  may  ascend  even 
to  the  period  of  the  early  Britons.  A  mound  near  the  castle  is  still' 
pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Hengist,  the  Saxon  chief,  who  is  recorded  by 
Jeffery  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  defeated  under  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  King  of  Britain,  and  to  have  suffered 
decapitation.  Leaving,  however,  the  dubious  ways  of  tradition,  we 
find,  from  the  Norman  Surrey,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Conings- 
burgh  wai  the  head  of  a  very  extensive  fee,  and  ihat  this  fee,  consoli- 
dated in  Saxon  times,  had  belonged,  under  the  peaceful  rule  of  the 
Confessor,  to  Earl  Harold,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne,  and 
eventually  fell  at  Hastings.  By  the  Conqueror,  it  was  granted  entire  to 
William  db  VVarrev,  husband  of  his  daughter  Gundred,  and  in  their 
descendants  it  remained,  with  one  slight  interval,  until  the  reign  of 
Edwwd  IIL  We  wiU  not  here  enter  on  the  histmr  of  the  iUustrioos 
honse  of  Warren  i  snfiice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerfol 
in  peace  and  in  vrar,  of  the  many  that  overawed  the  kingly  authority  of 
the  early  Plantagenets.  At  the  decease,  in  1347,  of  John  de  Warren, 
8tl>  Earl  of  Surrey,  without  legitimate  issue,  Coningsburgh  fell  to  the 
Crown,  and,  within  seven-and- thirty  days  after,  was  settled  on  Edmund 
OF  Lanolsy,  a  youngersonof  the  King,  Edward  III.  This  prince,  whom 
Hardy ng  describes  as  more  addicted  "  to  hunte,  and  also  to  hawkeyng," 
than  to  the  duties  of  "  the  connceU  and  the  parlyament,*'  hdd,  in  pecu- 
liar esteem,  his  Yorkshire  demesne,  affording  as  it  did  unrivalled  oppor- 
tunities for  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  field.  He  spent  there  no  small 
portion  of  his  time,  and  his  name,  consequently,  appears  less  frequently 
than  those  of  his  brothers,  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Richard.  By  his  father  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  by 
his  nephew,  the  se^nd  Richard,  advanced  to  the  Dukedom  of  York.  He 
married  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Peter  the  Cniel,  King 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  brought  his  Spanish  bride  to  Coningsburgh, 
where  she  constantly  resided,  and  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  second 
son,  Richard,  who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Plantagenets,  was 
surnamed  "  of  Coningsburgh,"  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  This  prince 
married  the  Lady  Anne  Mortimer,  daughter  of  Roger,  Earl  of  March, 
and  great  grandmuiehter  of  Donel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  thus  brought 
to  the  House  of  York  the  claim  to  the  Crown,  which  originated  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  This  alliance  with  the  discontented  family  of  Mor- 
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timer,  may  have  probably  estrangcU  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  from  bis 
•llcgUmce,aiid  have  led  him  into  &»  conspiracy  which  cost  him  hie  ]ife| 
he  was  beheaded  in  1415,  leaving  his  widow  (Maud  Clifford,  a  lady  whom 
he  had  espoused  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Anna  Mortimer,)  in  pos- 
session of  Coningsburgh.  The  Countess  of  Cambridge,  in  her  long 
widowhood,  for  she  lived  'till  14«4  6,  resided  much  in  Yorkshire,  and  had 
many  transactions  with  the  families  around.  At  ber  decease,  her  st^p- 
800,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  sueoeedcd  to  the  great  estates 
of  hit  father,  nod  not  long  after  aaaerted  hit  right  to  the  diadem  of 
England.  The  contest  that  ensued  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  word :  at  the  Battle  of  Wakefield,  fought  within  a  short  dia- 
tance  of  the  Castle  of  Coningsburgh,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  met  his 
death,  leaving  lii«?  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  the  inheritor  of  his  claim 
and  his  spirit.  The  next  year  occurred  tbejgreat  Battle  of  Towton,  in 
which  the  White  Roae  triumphed,  and  the  tuA  aieended  the  throne  aa 
Sdwnrd  IV.  The  Lords  of  Coningahnigh  thus  became  Kinga  of  England, 
and  ao  continued  until  the  castle  and  demeana  landa  were  granted,  by 
patent,  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  kinsman,  Henry  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon. 
In  the  interval,  however,  this  princely  residence  was  almost  utterly  de- 
serted, and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  buildings  which  formed  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Warrens,  and  the  early  princes  of  the  house  of  York,  may 
he  dated  from  thia  em.  WHh  the  Carys,  Coningsburgh  remained  §at 
about  a  oentnry.  Their  eventual  heirem,  Ladj  Mary  Gary,  only  child  of 
John  Cary,  Lord  Hunsdon  and  Earl  of  Dover*  married  William  Heve- 
ninghnm,  Esq., of  Heveningham,  in  Sussex,  one  of  King  Charles' judges, 
and  died  immensely  rich  in  1696,  when  her  property  descended  to  her 
granddaughter  and  liciress  Cary  Newton,  who  wedded  Edward  Coke, 
Esq.,  of  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldeat  of  the  former  waa  Thomaa  Coke,  created  Earl  of  Leiceater  in 
1744  :  and  the  second,  Edward  Coke,  Esq.,  of  Longford,  eo.  Derby*  who 
ancceeded  to  Coningsburgli,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  a.d.  17Sd.  In 
pursuance  of  the  directions  contained  in  his  will,  his  Yorkshire  estates 
were  sold  in  17^7,  and  became  the  property  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Leeds,  one  of  whose  principal  seats,  Kiveton,  formed  an  ancient  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Soke  of  Coningsburgh.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  exquisite 
romance  of  lvanhoe»  has  mrown  the  halo  of  hia  genina  over  thia  eelo- 
brated  fortress  :  "  There  are,"  says  the  poet  of  the  North,  "  fow  mote 
beautiful  or  atriking  scenes  in  England,  than  are  preaented  by  the  vici- 
nity of  this  ancient  fortress.  The  soft  and  gentle  river  Don  sweeps 
through  an  amphitheatre,  in  which  cultivation  is  richly  blended  with 
woodland,  and  on  a  mount,  ascending  from  the  river,  well  defended  by 
walls  and  ditches,  riaes  this  ancient  editice,  which,  as  its  Saxon  name 
impliea,  wat,  previous  to  the  Conquest,  a  royal  reaidenee  of-the  Kings  of 
England.  The  outer  walls  have  proliably  been  added  by  the  Normans^ 
but  the  inner  keep  bears  token  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  on 
a  mount  at  one  angle  of  the  inner  court,  and  forms  a  complete  circle  of, 
perhaps,  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.  The  wall  is  of  immense  thickness, 
and  is  propped  or  defended  by  six  huge  external  buttresses,  which  project 
from  the  curele  and  rise  up  against  the  sides  of  the  tower,  as  if  to 
atrengthen  or  to  support  it.  These  massive  buttresses  are  hollowed  out 
towards  the  top,  and  terminate  in  a  sort  of  turrets^  communicating  with 
the  interior  of  the  keej)  itself.  The  distant  appearance  of  this  huge 
building,  with  these  singular  accompaniments^  is  as  interesting  to  £e 
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lovers  of  the  picturesqu^f  as  the  interior  of  the  castle  is  to  the  eager 
antiquary,  whoae  imamation  it  carries  back  to  the  days  of  the  Hep- 
tarafay.  A  burrow  in  the  vidoity  of  the  castle  is  poioted  out  as  the  tomb 
of  the  memorable  Hengist :  and  various  monuments  of  great  antiquity 
and  cariosity  are  shown  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard/' 

We  will  conclude  this  brief  description  of  Coningsburgh,  and  its 
famous  castle,  with  the  following  poem,  referential  to  its  early  history 
and  tradition 

I. 

On  Coninf^sburgh'a  donjon  the  watches  were  set. 

With  the  dew-drops  of  eve  its  proud  banner  was  we^ 

The  throstle  sang  loudly  in  Elfrida's  bower, 

The  wild  harps  sang  sweetly  iu  Hengist's  high  tower, 

Aa  the  goIden-hair*a  dangbtert  of  Smodv  hung 

On  the  strain  of  the  bards,  who  exultingly  sung 

The  deeds  of  ronown  that  their  warriors  had  done. 

The  foes  they  had  slaugbter'd,  the  battles  they'd  won. 

Whilst  those  daik  heroes  smiled  as  the  goUet  they  oiisir 'd 

When  the  white  hsnd  of  beauty  presented  the  drsogot ; 

For  bright  to  the  chief  is  the  blaze  of  his  fame. 

And  brighter  when  mineled  with  love's  holy  flame^ 

And  hoooos^d  sad  blesr  d  for  everts  ths  hrow» 

That  is  twfai'd  with  the  korel  aad  lore*s  lig^itsr  hough. 

II. 

As  slowly  the  bard  pour'd  his  descant  of  death. 
Or  exuituig  he  waken'd  the  trumpet's  loud  breath. 
In  ftaiey  the  eonqoerar        onee  more 
Bis  steed  o'er  the  field,  with  his  fetlocks  in  gore, 
Dash'd  the  spur  in  his  flank,  gave  his  fury  the  rein, 
And  the  flying  pursued  o'er  the  heap  of  the  slain ! 
The  BuaslNl  obssn'd  him,  as  Hsres^  he  sprune 
To  the  mUar  on  high  where  his  bright  falchion  nimg; 
When  changing  his  strain  to  a  soul-soothing  tone. 
He  brou^t  the  fierce  monarch  again  to  hia  throne. 
While  stntly  around  hnn  his  queen  threw  her  srm» 
And  her  loveliness  hung  on  the  chieftain's  dsik  iSnrm* 
Like  a  beam  of  the  sun  on  the  skirts  of  a  stonn ; 
And  her  voice  that  could  soothe  and  subdue  him  at  will. 
Bade  the  atom  of  his  bosom  subside  and  be  stiU. 

III. 

But  why  to  the  lip  of  each  hero  was  held 
The  wine*cup  untested  ?  the  minstrels]^  quell'd  7 
And  why  cBd  eaeh  msid  grasp  her  wamors  1m, 

As  her  bosom  beat  high  with  a  sudden  alarm* 
Full  loudly  the  horn  of  the  warder  did  blow. 
And  the  watch -dog  had  scented  afar  off  the  foe* 
While  Hengist  sprung  up  from  his  queen  and  lus  throne. 
To  look  out  tbriNigb  the  long  nsROW  loop-hole  of  stone. 
Soft  and  sweet  shone  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  the  vale. 
And  the  leaves  scarcely  stirr'd  in  the  low-breathing  gale. 
But  the  deer  from  her  covert  had  started  away. 
And  the  dewy-winged  lark  fled  the  spot  where  she  lay» 
^Vllilc  the  black  raven  hover'd  aloft  in  his  flight, 
And  scream'd  for  the  feast  he  expected  that  night, 
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For  in  battle  array,  on  the  banksi  of  the  Doo, 
A  thousand  brit'lit  holtnots  reflected  the  stin. 
*'  To  arms  !  "  cnctl  the  monarch,  exultiogly  sprin  jin;^. 
To  meet  the  young  page  who  his  conlet  was  bringing ; 
"  The  foe's  in  the  va!e  !  'tis  Ambrosius  advances, 
I  know  by  the  banner  that  waves  o'er  the  lances  ; 
Our  swords  must  be  ilesb'd  ere  the  set  of  the  sun, 
And  a  battle  he  Ibiight  and  a  vietoiy  won  !'* 


With  the  bright  crested  helmet  each  forehead  was  homid, 

Which  but  now  with  the  garlands  of  beauty  was  crowil*d, 
And  the  corslet  of  steel  now  encircled  each  breast, 
That  the  soft  arm  of  woman  so  lately  hud  press'di 
And  the  tnimpet's  loud  echoes  were  heard  far  away* 
As  they  riish'tl  o'er  tlie  drawbridj^e  in  battle  amy; 
And  while  to  the  onset  they  thundered  nh)n^. 
Like  a  stream  from  the  mountain,  as  ra[>id  and  strong, 
The  valley  resounded  through  all  its  green  glades 
With  the  noi^^hinir  of  stccd-j  and  the  clasiniv>  of  Uades; 
But,  alas  !  ere  the  morn  had  arisen  that  ni<rht, 
The  band  that  had  march'd  in  the  pride  of  its  migbtt 
In  Ineathless  confusion,  in  ruin,  and  root, 
Were  ]Mir5iu'd  bv  the  foe  with  a  conrjucror's  shout. 
'Twas  in  vain  that  they  strove  their  stroncf  castle  to  win. 
For  the  victor  aud  vanquished  together  rush'il  in. 
And  liie  etandaid  of  Hengitt,  «o  moudly  unfnrFd, 


Yet  the  beams  of  the  morrow  as  svicetly  arose. 
As  if  all  in  that  irattey  were  |ieaee  and  repose. 
As  if  drath  and  destruction  were  not  in  its  towm. 
As  if  blood  had  not  rain'd  on  the  leaves  of  its  bowers, 
Aud  as  softly  and  Ughtly  the  breath  of  the  breeze. 
As  though  'twere  a  paradise,  playM  with  the  trees ; 
Yet,  alas  !  in  that  valley  sleeps  many  an  eye. 
That  shall  ne'er  look  a^ain  on  the  warm  sunny  dcy. 
And  many  a  breast  in  its  blood-stain'd  mail, 
That  shall  never  the  breath  of  that  sweet  breeze  inhale. 
But  see !  from  that  dungeon,  so  gloomy  and  deep. 
That  yawns  in  the  midst  of  the  castle's  high  keepi 
What  form  sd  majestic  is  slowly  led  forth, 
To  the  gate  of  the  fortress  that  fronts  to  the  north  ? 
Whose  arm,  the  last  ni^ht  the  proud  theme  of  the  i0B||, 
Like  a  felon's,  behind  nim  is  bound  by  a  thonir, 
Whose  diadem'd  head,  that  ne'er  stoopM  in  its  pride. 
To  acknowledge  an  equal  in  inurtal  beside. 
Now  bound  and  depress*d,  is  stretched  ont  on  the  block, 
■■  ■■  It  is  done !— the  stem  headsman  has  g^iven  the  stroke. 

 Ha«l  the  sword  of  the  warrior  pierced  his  breast. 

The  soul  of  the  warrior  then  had  known  rest. 
With  a  look  of  disdain  he  had  welcomM  the  blow. 
And  his  eye  smil'd  in  death  on  a  worthier  foe  : 
Whilst  now  from  his  body,  thouc'h  headless  it  lay. 
All  timidly  shrank  hi&  assassins  away. 
For  the  boldest  confessed  it  was  feantil  to  see, 
A  spirit  that  struggled  Uke  his  to  be  free. 


IV. 


V. 
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To  nmk  the  wiU  tiimalt  whidi  tirell'd  in  Iob  breast. 

And  the  nge  wUeh  the  death-etioke  had  leaioeljr  lepteit'd. 

VI. 

Long  ages  have  passM  since  that  morning  arose. 
When  A.iDK  ileugii«t  submitted  his  hcatl  to  hii>  foes. 
Through  Gonrngsburgh's  vale  flows  the  bright  river  still. 
And  the  donjon-tower  yet  crowns  the  wood-co?w'd  hill. 
And  its  dungeon  is  still  yawning  darkl)-  below ; 

 But  the  ivy  alone  is  its  ^reen  banner  now  ! 

And  the  wild  rotes  bloom  in  its  chambers  of  stone. 

Where  the  bright  lights  of  beauty  and  bravery  sbODO; 

Its  wide-circling  walls  and  its  high-flanking  towers, 

Are  mould'nng  to  dust  'neath  its  summer-green  bowers. 

In  its  grass-eovAr'd  moat  may  young  rustics  be  seen. 

To  gather  May  blossoms  to  garland  their  queen, 

Who  dream  not,  while  roimd  her  those  garlands  they  throw. 

That  a  King  and  a  Warrior  slumbers  below. 


"  Of  all  the  devoted  adherenta  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts'*  (we  borrow 
firom  an  eloquent  writer)  "  none  can  claim  a  more  distinguished  rank 
than  the  bouse  of  Drummond.  Their  fidelity  ran  in  their  bluod,  and 
was  part  of  their  nature,  from  the  royal  union  of  their  exalted  predeces- 
sor, to  the  last  ruin  of  the  hopes  of  her  unfortunate  descendants.  For 
adhering  to  the  martyr-king,  Charles  the  First,  a  fine  of  £5000  was 
levied  by  Cromwell  on  the  loyal  Lord  of  Stobball ;  and  what  his  suc- 
cessora  endured  in  the  same  cause,  generation  after  generation,  for 
more  Uian  100  years,  is  told  in  a  series  of  chivalrous  adventures  and 
bravely-borne  suffering,  which  do  honour  to  human  constancy,  and  re- 
flect undying  lustre  on  the  immovable  truth  and  pure  attachment  of  the 
men  who  thus  risked  ail  that  could  be  dear,  for  what  they  held  tu  be  the 
right." 

The  antiquity  of  the  Orummonds  is  carried  so  far  back  that  their 
origin  is  lost  in  the  dim  scenes  of  ^Scottish  story;  but,  without  enter- 
ing on  the  doubtful  path  of  early  tradition,  they  may  well  rest  satisfied 
with  an  unbroken  descent  of  full  600  years,  which  in  personal  distinction 
yields  to  few  in  the  annals  of  North  Britain.  The  lords  of  Drummond 
occur  in  all  the  public  archives  of  their  time,  and  when  wc  inquire  what 
events  and  what  names  have  gi\en  them  celebrity,  the  answer  refers  us 
to  no  private  records,  but  to  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  English  and 
Scottteh  monarchs.  Their  ancient  and  splendid  residence,  Drummond 
Castle,  associated  with  their  deeds  and  their  greatness,  is  one  of  the 
finest  mansions  in  Scotland.  It  stands  in  the  barony  of  Concraig,  which 
was  acquired  from  the  Drummonds  of  that  place  by  John,  the  first  lord, 
and  is  placed  on  a  high  and,  to  one  side,  nearly  perpendicular  (f)ck,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bill  of  Torlum,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  park,  of 
striking  and  diversified  scenery  extending  full  two  miles  in  every 
direction.  The  entrance  is  by  the  old  arched  gateway  or  keep,  which 
now  serves  as  an  armoury,  and  the  approach  to  the  castle,  by  a  court,  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  old  part  of  the  structure.  Here  the  full 
beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ball  of  the  Drummonds  suddenly  burst 
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upon  the  sight ;  the  vale  of  Stralbeni,  with  Ha  midiilating  streams,  and 
its  picturesque  landscape,  the  rich  verdure,  the  stately  oaks,  and  the 

placid  waters  of  an  artificial  lake,  with  the  matchless  flower-gardens  of 
Lady  Willou^hhy,  render  the  spot  almost  fairy  land.  An  old  esplanade, 
formed  close  to  the  ancient  part  of  the  castle,  communicates  nith 
two  lower  terraces,  one  of  venerable  yews  and  the  other  of  beautiful 
shrubs. 

The  ort^nal  strnctare,  erected  by  John,  first  Lord  Dmmmond,  in 
1490,  must  have  been  of  very  great  extent,  for  we  find,  in  addition  to 
the  section  still  inhabited,  evident  remains  of  much  more  considerable 

buildings.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Drummond  Castle,  held  us  a  royal 
fortress  by  the  gallant  Drummond  of  the  civil  wars,  withstood  a  siege 
by  Cromwell ;  and  in  a  century  after,  during  the  memorable  '45,  the 
same  chivalrous  and  loyal  devotion  defended  it  as  a  garrison,  for  the 
cause  of  Prince  Charles.  In  our  own  day,  too,  Drummond  Castle  has 
its  royal  associations.  When  Que  on  Victoria  visited  for  the  first  time 
her  fair  realm  of  Scotland,  Her  Majesty  was  entertained  by  the  present 
noble  possessors  of  this  historic  seat — the  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
and  his  consort,  the  representative  and  heiress  of  the  loyal  bouse  of 
Drummond. 


ftmmt,  t9,  Clacitmanan. 

Is  the  county  of  Clackmanan,  within  a  fliort  distance  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  castle,  so  long  the  feudal  residence  of  the  chief  line  of  the 
Bruces,  stands  the  present  mansion  of  Kennet,  situated  amid  pleasure- 
gardens  and  plantations  of  great  beauty,  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking 
the  basin  of  the  Forth.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice,  built  by  Robert  Bruce, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  appointed  in  1764  one  of  the  senators  of  the  CMl^e 
of  Justice,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kennet,  and  ranks  high  among  the 
modern  mansions  of  Scotland.  Internally  great  elegance  lias  been  dis- 
played, and  some  valuable  family  i)ictures  adorn  the  walls. 

The  lands  of  Kennet,  together  with  the  Castle  and  Barony  of  Clack- 
manan, were  first  granted  by  King  David  Bruce,  in  a  charter  bearing 
date  1359,  to  Robert  Bruce,  whom  the  King  therein  styles  *<  his  belovM 
cousin  and  kinsman."  Tliis  Robert  Bruce  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  John 
de  Bruce,  second  brother  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandide  and 
Earl  of  Carrick,  father  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  the  glorious  restorer  of 
Scottish  freedom,  who  derived  his  descent  in  the  male  line  from  a  noble 
Norman  knight,  who  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066,  and  was 
nearly  related  to  the  Conqueror.  He  died  in  1393,  leaving  several  sons, 
of  whom  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  the  eldest,  was  his  heir,  and  James  became 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  and  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Sir  Robert 
Bruce  died  at  Clackmanan  in  1455,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
Sir  David  Bruce,  whose  descendants  continued  to  reside  at  the  old  castle, 
still  in  existence,  until  177^,  ^vhen  the  line  failed  in  Henry  Bruce,  E<(]., 
and  the  representation  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Kobkrt  Brl  ck,  Lord 
Kennet,  was  descended  from  David,  third  son  of  Sir  David  Bruce,  of 
Clackmanan,  whose  son  Archibald  married  his  kinswoman,  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Kennet,  representative  of 
that  branch  of  the  family  who  were  descended  of  a  younger,  son  of  the 
first  Laird  of  Clackmanan,  and  had  a  charter  of  these  lands  firom  his 
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father,  1389.  Lord  Kennet's  grandson.  Robert  JiRitE,  Esq.,  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  Kennet  branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Braee  of  Annandaley  and  the  inheritor  of  their  brood  lands.  He  for* 
merly  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  county,  and  in  early  life  served  as  captain 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards^  with  that  distiogoished  regiment  in  the  Penin- 
suUt  and  at  Waterloo. 


liancraiU  |parit»  co.  Coxk, 
Tbb  Sbat  of  Viscount  Donbbailb. 

There  tlie  most  daintie  paradise  oa  grouud^ 

Itselfe  doth  otfer  to  the  sober  eye, 

In  ivfaoeh  all  pleasures  plenteonuy  abowndj 

And  none  does  others  nappinesse  envye, 

The  painted  flowers  ;  the  trees  upshooting  hye ; 

The  dales  for  shade ;  the  christall  running  by  ; 

And  that  which  all  hit  works  dolh  most  tmnee, 

Tlw  art  which  all  that  wrought  appesred  m  no  place. 

Thus  snng;  Edmund  Spenser,  looking  on  this  "  faire  countrie,"  above 
two  centuries  and  a  half  m^o  •  and  such  terms  arc  aptly  suited  to  describe 
it  now.  Strange,  that  two  hundred  and  fit'ty-eight  years  should  have 
rolled  into  eternity,  producing  so  many  changes  in  tlie  social  condition  of 
manl(ind — ^the  institution  of  states,  their  forms  of  government,  the  liabits 
and  pursuits  of  the  dwellers  of  the  earth,  and  yet  the  features  of  the 
earth  are  unchanged !  The  mountains  still  stand  sublime,  the  river  flows 
in  its  accustomed  channel,  trees  [)ut  forth  their  verdure  and  flowers  their 
sweet  odours,  for  they  obey  a  law  that  is  of  God — fixed,  immutable,  un- 
varied. Seasons  change  in  their  turn  ;  the  rain  falls,  the  winds  blow, 
but  the  earth  is  the  same.  Created  by  the  Divine  Architect,  he  alone 
has  power  to  cause  an  alteration. 

There  are  some  exquisite  sylvan  views  in  Doneraile  Park.  The  river 
Awbrey — Spenser's  Mwlla— winds  its  silvery  way  through  the  Citensive 
grounds.  The  scenery  is  varied  by  gently  swelling  knolls,  green  and 
close  shorn  ;  while  wide -spread  meadowy  niches  by  the  river  side  give 
promise  of  an  abundant  hay-harvest.  The  house  is  a  fine  commodious 
mansion,  owing  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  site.  It  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  hill  sloping  to  the  waters  of  the  Mulla.  Adjoining  the  mansion  are 
conservatories,  stored  with  the  choicest  exotics.  The  stream  is  spanned 
by  several  rustic  bridges,  which  have  a  beautiful  picturesque  effect. 
These  grounds  bear  token  of  havinir  sliared  the  fury  of  the  tempest  in 
January,  1838,  on  which  occasion,  the  storm  did  considerable  damage 
among  the  grown  tiuiber  j  breaking  branches,  snapping  stems,  and  up- 
rooting some  of  the  oldest  trees.  Several  gaps  mark  the  power  of  the 
wind  on  that  eventful  night. 

While  rambling  beneath  the  shade  of  the  fine  old  trees,  we  mused  on 
the  great  men  who  here  sought  relaxation  from  the  turmoil  of  courts  - 
and  camps;  and  never  did  the  veteran  statesman,  tired  by  a  hmg  life  of 
court  intrigues,  or  factious  interests,  fly  for  repose  and  quietude  to  a 
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aweeter  haven,  where,  in  contemplating  the  frivolities  of  the  pait,  he 
iDiKht  prepare  for  the  aolemnity  of  the  future* 

The  family  of  Lord  Doneraile — St.  Leger-*it  of  great  antiquity  in 
Ireland;  and  its  memhers  have  filled  the  highest^ offices  in  the  Irish 

Government.  The  first  of  the  family  of  whom  we  find  mention.  Sir 
Anthony  Sentle^er,  a.d.  1540,  was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Knight  of 
the  fiarter,  and  Privy  Councillor.  He  assembled  a  Parliament  at  Dublin, 
a3rd  iicnry  VII 1.,  which  changed  the  royal  style  and  title  from  Lord  to 
King  of  Ireland,  and  his  manners  and  address  were  so  winning,  that 
many  of  the  disaffected  Irish  chieftains  made  their  submission  to  the 
English  rule.  In  Mr.  O'Flanaghan's  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English 
Law  in  Ireland,"  he  thus  notices  this  exemplary  Governor :  "  Sent  Leg-er 
was  a  very  politic  man.  lie  determined  to  adopt  a  different  cour.^ie 
from  his  predecessors  in  office  ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  exterminate 
the  Iribh,  or  breaking  truce  with  them,  to  conciliate  and  protect  them, 
as  fellow  subjects.  The  effect  was  magical  on  the  Irish  chieftains,  their 
hearts  were  softened  by  kindly  treatment,  the  reverse  of  that  they  had 
formerly  experienced ;  and,  if  it  hcid  not  been  for  causes  which  speedily 
infu.sed  poison  into  the  cup  of  joy,  peace,  civilization,  and  national 
prosperity  would  have  marked  the  wisdom  of  Sent  Leger's  govern- 
ment." 

The  son  and  grandson  of  this  enlightened  man,  successively  Blled  the 
office  of  Lord  IVerident  of  Munster ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  a  magni- 
ficent Presidency  Court  at  Doneraile,  and  built  the  parish  church,  as 
appears  from  the  following  inscription  in  black  marble  over  the  east 

door : 

"  This  Church  was  first  built  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  St.  Legcr. 
then  Lord  President  of  Munster,  Ann.  Dom.  1633,  and  afterwards  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur,  Lord  Viscouut  Doneraile,  Auu.  Dom. 

The  family  of  Si.  Leger  were  raised  to  the  Peerage  in  1 703,  and  this 
bronch  of  the  family  gave  four  possessors  to  the  title,  but  having  expired 

in  1767,  the  present  race  been  me  ennobled  by  the  creation  of  Baron 
Doneraile,  of  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  1776  ;  advanced  to  Viscount  in 
1785.  The  present  Lord  was  born  in  1786,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1819*    lie  was  elected  a  representative  Peer  for  Ireland  in  1830. 


Ca|nr  %9Vttp  to,  Wi^f^nwcji, 

Tbb  Sbat  of  tbb  RtoHT  Hon.  thb  Eari*  of  Glbnoali.. 

'*  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees. 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees." 

Although  the  mail-coach  passenger,  whirling  through  the  town  of 
Caher,  may  not  consider  there  is  anything  peculiarly  attractive  in  the 
long  range  of  ordinary  building,  which,  he  is  informed,  is  "  the  Lord's 
house,"  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  our  j)ictiircsquc  Castles  and  Mansions, 
we  beg  leave  to  lead  him  to  the  front,  as  the  town  side  is  the  rear  of 
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the  edifice,  and  ere  long  he  will  correct  hia  mistake.  Before  him 
spreads  the  Sair, 

The  pf'iitle  Suir,  that  making  way 
By  tweet  Cloiunell,  adorns  rich  Waterford." 

A  spacious  domalQ  spreads  for  two  miles  in  front  of  Caher  House,  em- 
bracing both  sides  of  the  river,  and  affordin|f  a  variety  of  exquisite 
scenery.  The  visitor  will  feet  greatly  plea«ed  with  the  taste  displayed  in 
laying  out  the  demesne,  and  the  pretty  cottrij;e  in  the  secluded  dell,  so 
generously  given  for  the  use  of  pic-nic  parties  by  the  noble  owner.  The 
scenery  is  bold  and  romantic.  'I'lic  river  is  a  fine  deep  stream,  gliding 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  land.  It  comes  Uowing  and  gushing  from  the 
Sbains  of  Cashei  and  Holy  Cross,  and  the  castled  steep  of  Ardfinnan.  Oti 
its  high  and  beantiful  banks  have  events  taken  place,  that  stand  promi- 
nent in  the  Annals  of  Ireland.  Its  waters,  in  days  of  old,  floated  to  the 
beach  of  Waterford  the  English  ships  bearing  the  allies  of  MacMurrongh, 
to  seize  Ireland  as  the  reward  of  their  adventurous  valour.  At  Cosbel 
was  the  Synod  assembled  that  adopted  the  English  rule — 

**  Wben  the  emenld  gem  of  the  western  worid, 
Was  nt  in  the  erown  of  the  stranger." 

It  glides  past  the  ruins  of  lordly  hall  and  hallowed  fane,  and  the  waves 
were  red  with  the  tide  of  w  ar  where  now  the  busy  mills  with  their  cense- 
less  wheels  disturb  the  placid  water.  Caher  House  is  a  spacious  well- 
built  mansion,  and  contains  niuierous  rooms  of  elegant  proportions. 
The  ancient  Castle  of  Caber  is  close  to  the  lawn,  and  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  of  singular  appearance  but  considerable  extent,  and  is  built  on  an 
island,  having  the  river  flowing  round.  It  consists  of  a  square  keep, 
with  an  outer  and  inner  ballium,  a  small  court-yard  lying  between. 
There  are  seven  towers  flanking  the  outworks  ;  of  these  four  are  circular 
and  three  square.  Some  few  years  ago,  the  entire  castle  was  put  in 
complete  repair  by  Lord  Glengdl,  who  caused  particular  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  style  of  the  building,  so  that  uniformity  with  the  old  founda- 
tion might  be  preserved  ;  and  never  was  a  restoration  more  successful* 
for  the  new  portion  harmonizes  exactly  with  the  original  structure. 

Caher  Castle  has  bad  its  share  of  blows  in  the  various  conflicts  that 
have  agitated  this  land.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  \.v.  1599,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  besieged  it  with  his  whole  army,  when  the  garrison,  encouraged 
by  the  hostilities  to  which  the  English  army  were  exposed  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and,  doubtless,  incited  by  the  want  of 
military  skill  in  the  general  of  tlie  besieging  army,  held  out  for  a  consi- 
derable  time,  but  at  last  was  comj)elled  to  surrender.  Again,  in  1617, 
the  trumpet  of  war  called  the  inmates  to  the  walls.  It  was  then  invested 
by  Lord  Inchi(]uin,  who,  unlike  his  predecessor  in  attacking,  gave  the 
garrison  nothing  to  hope  for  from  sopineness ;  but  proceeded  to  storm 
at  once,  took  the  outworks  by  assault,  on  which  the  Castle  was  speedily 
surrendered.  The  dread  of  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  tban  ever  ap« 
peared  before  the  walls,  banished  even  a  show  of  resistance,  when  on 
the  *24th  February.  1049.  a  note  thus  directed,  and  in  the  following 
terms,  was  received  in  tbc  Castle. 


850  GABSB  BOUtB. 

For  the  Oovenior  of  Caher  Castle.  These. 
Sir,  Before  Caher,  24th  February,  1649. 

Having  brought  the  Army  and  my  Cannon  near  this  place, — according 
to  my  usual  manner  iu  summoning  places,  1  thought  fit  to  offer  you 
Terms  honorable  for  soldiers.  Hiat  you  may  march  away  with  your 
bagga^^e,  arms,  and  colonrs,  free  from  injury  or  vioIenAe.  ,  But  if  I  bo 
necessitated  to  bend  my  cannon  u{)on  you,  you  must  expect  the  oxtra* 
mity  usual  in  such  cases.  To  avoid  blood  this  is  offered  you  by 

Your  servant, 

Oi.ivHR  Cromwell. 

The  terror  of  Cromwell's  name  was  so  great,  that  the  garrison 
instantly  evacuated  the  fortress.  The  Parliamentary  leader  seemed 
proud  of  his  •uccess,  for  be  instantly  wrote  a  dispatch  to  England 
announcing  it. 

To  Hon.  John  firadshaw,  E^q.,  Tresident  of  the  Council  of  State.  These. 
Sia.  CMa,  Stk  March,  1649. 

It  pleaseth  God  still  to  enlai^  your  interest  here.  The  Castle  of 
Caher,  very  considerable  built  upon  a  rockt  and  seated  on  an  island 
})laced  in  the  midst  of  the  Suir,  was  lately  surrendered  to  me.  It  cost 
the  Earl  of  P^ssex,  as  1  am  informed,  about  8  weeks'  siege  with  bis 
army  and  artillery.    It  is  now  yours  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  family  of  Butler,  Earls  of  Glengall,  are  a  branch  of  the  great 
House  of  Ormond,  tracing  descent  from  the  third  Earl.  They  claim 
their  title  of  nobility  far  back  }  the  Butlers  having  been  Barons  Caher 
since  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  anno  1583,  of  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
Earldom  is  recent,  1816.  The  present  is  the  second  Earl  $  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  I819»  and  was  elected  a  representative  peer  in  1890. 
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At  tliis  moment  when,  if  ever,  Italy  seems  likely,  headed  by  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Puutiff,  to  vindicate  in  the  scale  of  nations,  a  position  suit- 
able to  her  aotiqne  fame  and  her  central  position  in  the  world  of  civili- 
zation and  commerce,  it  is  still  curious  to  remark,  how  true  she  con- 
tinues to  the  two  great  sentiments  that  have  swayed  her  frame  to  and  fro 
durin<;  the  last  five  centuries  of  her  existence,  Ghibellinism  and  Guelfism. 
In  our  apprehension,  it  matters  little  wiiether  a  native  or  a  foreii^n,  a 
military,  a  civil,  or  a  spiritual  prince  controls  the  political  destinies  of 
Italy,  so  long  as  she  has  secured  to  her  national  institutions^  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  of  human  intelligence,  and  the  ci?ilization  of  the 
present  day. 

Napoleon  said,  that  he  asked  twenty  years  to  make  Italy  a  nation,  a 
remark,  no  doubt,  implying  that  it  was  to  rise  from  its  ashes  in  a  new 
birth;  that  it  was  the  coming,  and  not  the  existing  generation  j 
future,  and  not  past  education,  to  which  he  would  look  for  the  ele- 
ments of  national  regeneration,  and  the  hopes  of  future  prosperity. 
That  potent  spirit  that  swept  over  the  world,  entailing  ruin  and  de- 
struction in  his  progress,  but  cleansing  and  purifying  the  political  and 
social  atmosphere,  past  away,  nor  survived  to  see,  except  in  fancy,  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acts.  The  seed  that  he  had  sown  was  destined 
to  germinate  in  its  fitting  season,  and  whether  that  season  has  arrived, 
the  events  of  the  next  score  of  years  must  determine. 

The  name  of  the  sovereign  Poet  of  Italy  suggested  the  thoughts  to 
which  we  have  just  given  way,  for  who  more  than  Dante  had  the  cause 
of  national  regeneration  at  heart?  Who  better  than  he  saw  the  peculiar 
evils  to  which  Italy  was  then  a  prey  ?  Who  more  than  he  deplored  her 
fall  from  her  ancient  pre-eminence,  her  sacrifice  of  great  and  noble 
to  paltry  and  selfish  interests? 

Dante  (says  a  writer  in  an  Italian  periodical,  cited  by  Mr.  Mazzinghi) 
sought  to  realize  in  Italy,  a  unity  of  civil  and  military  force,  and  let  the 
Italian  who  thinks  not  with  bim  upon  this  point,  after  having  had  before 
his  eyes  that  most  fearful  experiment  of  the  five  subsequent  centuries, 
cast  the  first  stone  at  him." 

"  O  wretched,  wretched  country,*' writes  Dante,  in  one  of  his  treatises 
(Convito,  Trattato  iv.  c.  ^S)  **  how  irresistibly  1  am  im|)elled  to  commis- 
serate  thy  condition,  whenever  I  read  or  write  anything  pertaining  to 
civil  government." 

We  confess  that  we  have  for  some  time  regarded  the  enthusiasm  of 
Italians  of  all  classes  for  their  philosophical  Poet,  as  one  of  the  most 
j)romising  features  of  the  national  sentiment.  And  if  as  every  Ittilian 
has  felt,  and  Guizot  (Disrourse  on  Civilization"!  has  expressed,  Italy  re- 
sembles a  beautiful  llower,  which  some  rude  gra>p  prevents  from  ex- 
panding, and  if  he  have,  even  in  his  Quixotic  anticipations,  somewhat 
realized  the  epigrammatic  saying  of  De  Stael  t,  and  mistaken  memories 

*  A  brief  Notice  of  notne  rsosnt  BMawrehM  rHpectlng  Dsote  Alighieri,  by  Thomas 
John  Mazzinghi,  M.A. 
t  '*  Hi  ont  prit  let  Mmrsniis  poor  let  ^tperanoei.** 
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of  tlie  past  for  prophecic»  of  the  future,  still  enough  reinuins  in  the 
womb  of  time,  awaiting  only,  it  may  be,  the  obstetric  aid  of  prudent 
'  patriotisiDf  to  mature  into  a  blooming  promise  of  Datiooal  prosperity. 
With  a  country  blessed  with  havens  of  great  capacity,  an  extensiTe  sea- 
board, and  a  position  in  the  very  centre  of  the  world's  converse,  what 
but  the  "  rude  grasp"  of  foreign  violence  has  prevented  her  from 
growing  into  a  great  and  influential  European  power?  What  has  she 
hitherto  been  but  war'b  playground,  a  theatre  on  wliich  the  madness  of 
Austrian,  or  Gallic  ambition,  has  strutted  its  little  hour  upon  the  stage  } 
But  the  subject  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  rather  family  than  na- 
tional, antiquarian  than  historical,  literary  than  political.  We  propose 
to  consider  some  curious  features  of  Italian  civilization,  as  connected 
witii  the  annals  of  the  family  of  the  greatest  Poet  of  Italy. 

fltiiiie,  in  connnenting  upon  a  houseliold  book  of  an  Earl  of  North- 
umberland,  temp.  Uenry  Vil.,  containing  the  items  of  expenditure 
which  he  sanctioned  in  his  house,  than  which  no  baron's  was  on  a  nobler 
or  more  splendid  footing,  alludes  to  the  rudeness  of  manners  and  gross 
want  of  polish  and  refinement  which  the  whole  scheme  indicated.  And 
he  adds,  "  If  we  consider  the  magnificent  and  elegant  manner  in  which 
the  Venetian  and  other  Italian  noblemen  then  lived,  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  Italians  in  literature  and  the  tine  arts,  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  they  considered  the  ultramontane  nations  as  barbarous.  '  Senti- 
ments are,  however,  an  even  less  fallible  indication  of  progress  in  civili- 
zation than  manners.  And  where  in  England,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
world  than  in  Italy,  shall  we,  during  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury 'the  (late  of  the  composition  is  not  critically  fixed),  find  a  juster  de- 
finiiion  of  the  constituent  characteristics  of  a  "  gentleman/' *  titaa  in 
the  following  description  : — 

Tlie  soul  that  this  celestial  gme  adorns. 

In  secret  hides  it  not. 

But  80GU  uit  to  its  earthly  mate  espoused. 

Displays  it,  until  death : 

Gentle*  obedient,  alive  to  shsme. 

In  early  ftge  is  seen ; 

Careful  the  frame  in  beauty  to  luiprovc. 

And  sll  aooompUihments.  

Teuii>crate  and  hold,  in  youthful  ye2U*s,  and  full 
Of  love  and  courtesy,  and  thirst  of  fame, 
Placing  in  loyalty  its  sole  dehght  j 
Then  m  old  age  wins  pndss 
For  prudence,  jintiee,  libendity ; 
Aiul  in  itself  enjoys 

To  hear  and  talk,  of  others'  valorous  deeds.t 
Lsst  in  the  fourth  and  doring  toese  of  life. 

To  God  is  re-espoused. 
Contemplating  the  end  which  is  at  hand, 
And  thanks  returning  for  departed  years ; 
Beflect  now  how  the  many  are  deceived."  X 

Thai  Dante  was  "  gentle^"  in  this,  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  will 

*  So  should  be  tmnslati  d  tlic  word  "  nobile,"  8o  oAon  confounded  with  the  Ba^iah 
woffd  **  noble,"  to  which  <|uite  a  ditTerent  sense  is  by  us  attached. 
1*  This,  says  Mr.  Maumghi,  is  a  generous  but  not  a  faithful  tntiulatioil  of  the  line. 

**  D'  uthie  e  ragionar  dell'  altrui  plods.** 

t  Dant«'a  Canxoniere,  tcaniUiioa  of  Mr.  LjreU,  p.  117. 
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be  doubted  by  none  who  are  conversant  with  the  incidents  of  his  life,  or 
the  nobility  of  thought  that  breathes  througliont  his  writings  ;  that  he 
was  "  gentle,"  in  the  popular  Fignilicatioa  of  the  term,  is  apparent  from 
other  sources. 

In  the  Ustory  of  Florentine  families,  a  singular  feature  presents  itself; 
by  a  practice  peculiar  to  Italy,  nay«  we  beueve  to  Florence,  families, 
under  certain  circumstances,  were  compelled  to  change  their  arms  and 
their  surnames,  the  origin  of  which  was  as  follows.  After  having  long 
suffered  the  insolent  factions  of  the  great  families  to  convulse  the  state, 
the  middle  classes,  headed  indeed  by  one  of  the  nobles,  by  a  determined 
uiovenient  obtained  the  mastery.  To  organize  their  newly-acquired 
uower,  they  instituted  an  office,  the  chief  at  Florence  during  the  repub- 
lican era,  that  of  GonMonier  of  Justice;  they  formed  a  species  of  national 
guard  Irom  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  who  were  again  subdivided 
into  companies,  under  the  command  of  other  ofhcers  of  inferior  dignity, 
also  styled  Gonfaloniers  (Bannerets).  As  soon,  and  frequently  did  this 
occur,  did  any  noble  commit  violence  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  was  likely  to  compromise  the  public  peace,  or  disturb  the  quiet 
of  the  state,]when  the  great  bell  at  the  Ptolazzo  Veccbio  raised  its  alarum, 
the  population  flew  to  arms,  and  hastened  to  the  spot,  where  the  Gonfalo- 
nier of  Justice  speedily  found  himself  in  a  position,  not  merdytoput  an 
end  to  the  disturbance,  but  even  to  lay  siege  to  the  stout  massive  fortresses 
which  formed  the  city  residences  of  the  insolent  and  refractious  offen- 
ders to  which  they  then  withdrew.  But  the  reforming  party  did  not  stop 
there ;  by  the  new  constitution,  which  was  then  introduced,  "  the  ancient 
noble  families,  termed  by  contemporary  historians  '  i  grandi,'  and  ex- 
plained to  include  those  only  which  had  ever  been  illustrated  by  the  order 
of  Knighthood,  were  all  placed  under  a  severe  system  of  civil  restrictions 
and  their  names  were  entered  upon  a  roll  called  thcOnlinanccs  of  Justice  ; 
the  immediate  effect  was  that  losing  all  political  rights,  they  were 
placed  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position  before  the  law.  Their  situa- 
tion has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics  under  the 
full  severity  of  the  penal  code,*  and  the  same  necessity  may  be  regarded 
with  equal  reason^  perhaps,  as  palliating  the  original  harshness  of  each 
enactment.*' 

By  a  somewliat  amusing  species  of  democratic  liberality,  a  man  or  a 
family  might  be  cnumeipated  from  this  position  and  rendered  (it  for 
office,  born  again  as  it  were  into  a  new  political  lite,  by  renouncing  their 
'connections  (consorteria)  and  changing  their  arms  and  surnames.  They 
were  then  said  to  be  made  plebeian  or  popular  (fatti  di  popolo).  Niebhur 
has  noticed  the  analogy  of  such  voluntary  resignation  of  nobility  to  the 
*'  traositio  ad  plebem"  of  the  Romans. 

This  practice  of  changing  arms  and  surnr»mcs  originated  from  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Justice  promulgated  about  that  time,  which  expressly  requires 
this  as  a  condition  to  the  eujoymcut  by  any  of  the  old  families  of 
popular  rights.  It  gave  rise  to  great  varieties  of  surnames  and  armorial 
bearings  in  different  branches  of  the  same  house.  But  it  has  neverthe- 
less been  noted  that  in  all  these  mutations  it  was  still  the  endeavour  of 
the  parties  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ancient  ensigns  and  ap- 
pellations, so  that  traces  of  descent  and  connexion  might  not  in  the 
progress  of  years  be  altogether  obliterated.    Thus  the  Cuvalcanti  toolL 

*  Bowyer*!  Statutes  of  Italy,  p.  39. 
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the  name  of  Cavallerescbi,  the  Tornaquinci  that  of  Tomabnoni.  Some- 
times they  obtained  tlie  objeft  by  a  play  upon  the  name  itself  thus  j 
at  other  time!^  by  making  a  patronymic  of  the  Christian  name  of  the 
first  or  some  other  favourite  anet  .^tor  ;  thus  a  branch  of  the  Bardi  assumed 
the  name  ot  Guulterotti,  and  u  brunch  of  the  L^izzi  that  of  Accorri. 
Sometimea  they  took  their  new  name  from  a  place  or  cirevmataoce 
cdcnlated  to  preserre  the  memory  of  their  origm ;  thus  the  i^laati 
designated  theinsel\  cs  Fiesolani,  the  Bostichi  from  the  antiquity  of  their 
StocK.  Buonantichi.  In  mutation  of  arms  a  similar  object  was  borne  ill 
mind.  Thus  the  Buondelnionti  simply  added  to  their  ancient  bearings 
a  mountain  az.  and  a  cross  gu.  The  Baccelli,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  Mazzinghi,  replaced  the  three  perpendicular  clubs,  the  aocieut  eosigns 
of  the  family,  by  two  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
I  As  tlie  object  of  these  provisions  was  to  discriminate  for  ^  fntnre  tlioaa 
of  the  ancient  families  who  had  acceded  to  the  principles  of  the  popn* 
lar  institutions  from  their  more  haughty  kindred,  (the  Protectionists  oi 
their  day)  who  remained  true  to  the  defence  of  their  feudal  and  aristo- 
rratical  prejudices,  the  change  either  of  arms  or  surname  was  not 
rccpiired  if  the  whole  family  l)ecame  converts  to  the  new  doctrines  :  for 
then  there  was  no  need  of  discrimination,  and  the  law  was  not  framed 
out  of  any  disUke  merely  to  particular  ensigns  hut  only  to  the  prlneiplee 
and  opinions  which  they  had  up  to  a  certain  time  been  understood  to  re- 
present. 

Notwithst:inding  one  passage  in  the  Convito>  it  would  appear  that  the 

l*()ct  was  ])owerfiilly  impressed  with  the  feeling  for  antiquity  so  common 
to  his  age  and  country,  but  purified  in  his  great  mind  from  all  those 
grosser  ideas  and  vanities  that  detract  from  the  real  worth  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  give  it  rather  the  character  of  a  weak  and  indefensible  preju- 
dice. And  accordingly  we  find  him  in  the  Paradiso  thus  apostrophizing 
« NobiUty; 

*'  Ben  mi  tu  manto  che  tosto  raccorcc. 
Si  ehe,  se  non  s'appoa  di  die  in  die^ 
Lo  tempo  va  dintorao  con  le  foioe."^13sato  xvi.  6. 

*'  Yet  cloak  thou  nrt  soon  shortened  :  for  that  Time^ 
Unless  thou  l)e  eked  out  frotn  day  to  day, 
Goes  round  thee  with  his  shears." — Gahky. 

The  frailty  of  things  human,  of  fiuniiy  honors  amongst  them^escapes 
not  the  comment  of  the  Poet. 

'^Msik  Lnni ;  Urbiiag^ia  mark ; 

How  thei/  are  ^ne ;  and  after  them  how  go 

Chiusi  and  Sinigaglia  ;  and  'twill  seem 

No  longer  new  or  strange  to  thee,  to  hear 

TlMt  lluniltes  fitil,  when  eitiea  have  their  end. 

All  tilings  that  appertain  to  ye,  like  yourselvesy 

Arc  mortal,  hut  mortalit}'  in  some 

Ye  mark  not ;  they  endure  so  long  and  you 

Pass  by  so  suddenly.    And  as  the  moon 

Both,  by  the  rolling  of  her  heavenly  sphere 

Hide  and  reveal  the  strand  unceasinirly  : 

So  fortune  deals  with  Florence.    Hence  admire  UOt 

At  what  of  them  I  tell  thee»  whose  renown 

Time  covers,  thefirit  Florenttnes."— Carsy. 
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'  In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in  the  Inferno,  the  Poet  Dante 
deficribes  his  encounter  with  a  chief  of  the  Uberti,  herediCory  enemies  of 

his  own  house.  Within  his  fiery  toinl)  tliat  was  to  remain  unclosed  until 
the  hist  day,  in  the  sixth  circle  of  the  Interno  (that  of  the  '*  Incrediili") 
was  imprisoned  the  Ghibellin  chieftain,  the  Coriohinus  of  Florentine  His- 
tory, Farinata  deffl'  Uberti,  to  whom  the  Poet,  with  strict  justice,  awards 
the  praise  of  hignmindedness,  designating  him  as  "  quel  magnanimo.** 

"Lo  I  Farinata  tlierc,  who  hath  himself 
Uplifted ;  from  his  girdle  upwards,  all 
Eiqposed,  behold  him.   On  his  face  was  mine 
Already  fix*d ;  his  breast  and  forehead  there 
Frectinfr,  seem'd  as  in  high  scorn  he  held 

E'en  hell,  

He,  soon  as  there  I  stood  st  the  tomb's  ibot, 

Ey  d  me,  a  space  ;  then  in  disdainful  mood 

Addressed  me  :  "  Say  what  ancestors  where  thine*" 

I,  wUluiK  to  obey  himy  straight  reveaVd 

llie  wihmt,  nor  kept  back  aught :  whence  he  his  brow 

Somewhat  uplifting^  cried :  "  Fiercely  were  they 

Adverse  to  me,  my  party  and  the  blood 

From  whence  I  sprang  :  twice  therefore,  I  abroad 

Scatter'd  them."    '*  Though  driven  out,  yet  they  each  time 

From  all  psrts,"  answered!,  '*  returned :  an  act 

Whidi  yours  have  shown  they  arenotsfcilled  tolesm*" 

And  here  the  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  an  episode  which  has  always 
been  admired  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  consummate  art  of  the  Poet ;  it 
involves  however  many  allusions  for  which  we  have  no  space.  We  there- 
fore pass  it  by. 

"  Meanwhile  the  other,  great  of  soul,  near  whom 
1  yet  was  station'd,  chang'd  uot  count*nance  stem* 
Nor  mov'd  the  neck,  nor  bent  his  ribbed  side. 
.  "  And  if,"  continiung  ^  tet  diseonne^ 
*'  They  in  this  art,"  he  cried,  "  small  skill  have  shown : 
That  doth  torment  me  more  e'en  than  this  bed. 
But  not  yet  fifty  times  shall  be  relumed 
Her  aspect,  who  leigns  here,  qoeen  of  this  reslm, 
Ere  thou  shalt  know  fiw  full  weif^t  (tf  that  art." 

Infiemo  x.  Carey. 

From  the  coDTersatioo  between  Dante  and  hb  ancestor  Cacciaguida 

in  Paradise  is  derived,  although  not  exclusively,  the  mfomiation  that 
has  been  handed  down  respecting  the  earlier  descents  of  his  family. 
It  ascends  by  well  authenticated  documents  by  historical  evidence, 
and  municipjil  records,  to  a  remote  period  in  the  middle  ages.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  Alighieri  were  originally  descended  from  that 
patriotic  house  of  Rome  which  derived  its  surname,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, from  having  at  a  time  of  great  dearth  and  scarcity  made  a 
bountiful  use  of  Its  opulence,  to  relieve  the  cravings  of  the  necessi- 
tous. They  broke  their  bread  with  the  people,  and  became  thenceforth 
the  "  Bread  breakers,"  (Fran^ipani")  in  the  nomenclature  of  a  grateful 
people.  Certain  however  it  is  that  the  Florentine  family  of  the  Alighieri 
were  at  a  very  early  date  divided  into  the  kindred  houses  of  the  Alighieri 
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and  the  Elisei  ;*  the  latter  became  soon  extinct,  but  not  before  it,  as 
well  as  the  collatfral  branch,  ]i:id  filled  the  highest  officos  in  Florence, 
which  its  sinii:iilar  constitution  enabled  it  to  bestow.  In  the  civil  dis- 
sensions which  prevailed  in  their  country  during^  the  12th  and  13th 
century,  the  two  would  appear  to  have  embraced  opposite  sides.  The 
litflei  (Bltsei)  alone  are  mentioned  by  Malespina  (the  earliest  Florentine 
Historians)  and  these  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  at  that  early 
period  been  the  more  prosperous  and  powerful  branch.  They  espoused 
the  Cihibellin — their  kinsman,  the  Alighieri,  the  Guelf  ca»i*!e.  The  poet 
himself  was  the  first  of  his  own  family,  who,  in  attaching  himself  to  the 
cause  of  the  Empire,  became  at  the  commencement  perhaps  almost  invo- 
luntarily confounded  with  the  advocates  of  doctrines  and  principles  ut  that 
time  and  long  subsequently  classed  under  the  general  term  Ghibellinism. 
A  writer  in  a  modem  review,  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  party  styled  "  Italia  Giovane,"  has  claimed  for  Dante  the  credit  of 
being  neither  "  Gael/ nor  Ghibellin,  hut  Italian  ;"  and  certainly  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  his  great  Poem  alone,  and  set  out  of  consideration  the 
commentary  supplied  by  the  incidents  in  his  own  political  career,  we 
should  hesitate  to  class  him  with  any  but  the  party  strong  at  that  period 
ia  nothing  but  the  merits  of  their  cause-^e  tme  imtriots  who  had 
the  inCeresU  of  their  country  at  heart  and  who  piMtponed  to  it  all  selfish 
considerations^ 

"  The  few,  the  band  of  brothers." 

And  accordingly  we  find  the  poet  dealing  out  the  disiionours  and  honors 
of  his  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise  to  Popes  and  Kmperors,  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellins  with  the  most  impartial  neutrality.  The  first  progenitor 
of  Dante  whose  Christian  name  is  known  was  Cacciaguida,  and  be  tells 
us  that  his  son  was  Dante's  great  grandfather  (bisavo).  Cacctaguida  thus 
greets  the  Poet  in  Paradise  (c.  xv.) 

O  fronda  mia,  in  die  io  oompiacemmi 
Pure  aspettando,  io  Ihi  ht  toaiadiee. 

"  I  am  thy  root,  O  Ieaf»  whom  to  ezpeet 
Even,  hath  pleased  me."— Carey. 

Cacciaguida  was  knighted  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  he  married 
Aldighiera  degl*  Aldighieri  of  Ferrara,  whence,  he  tells  his  descendant, 
came  the  surname  of  the  family  (by  a  slight  alteration.) 

**  E  quiudi  'I  soprannome  tuo  ai  feo." — Parad.  xv.  138. 

He  died  in  the  Crii'^ade  1147,  leaving  two  sons,  of  whom  one, 
Aldighiero,  mentioned  by  Dante  (Parad.  xv.)  and^nam^with  his  brother 

in  a  document  a.d.  1 189,  vvas  the  father  of 

Bellincione  or  Cacciaguida,  who  lived  1200  circiter,  and  had  a  son, 
Aldighieio,  a  jurisconsult  of  the  Guelf  party,  who  was  twice  iMmished 

from  Florence  in  1948  and  1360.  (Psrad  xv.)   He  died  about  1870, 

•  The  arms  of  the  Elisci  were  Chequered  Lozencry  nx.  and  or.  The  nrnis  of 
the  Alighieri  were  Party  per  pulu  uz.  and  gulen.  'i'he  arms  of  the  Frangipani,  Party 
per  bead  ax.  and  gulef.  Thia  similatity  of  beaiingt  vaa  one  ground  why  the  two  laet 
families  were  euppohcd  to  have  spnuii;  frnm  a  common  BDCertor:  ilender  proof,  MJt 
Borghini,  if  nothing  elM  coniirmeU  Uie  conclusion  ! 
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leaving  by  his  second  wife  Bella  several  children,  of  whom  one  was  the 
Poet  Dante  born  at  Rorence  8tb  May,  l^Qo,  died  at  Haveaoa  in  exile, 
14th  Sept.  1321. 

Ungnteful  Florenoe,  Dante  deept  afiur."— Bybon. 

He  married  Gemma  Donati  of  a  very  ancient  family,  at  ihat  period 
tbe  most  powerM  at  Florence  $  itsJiead,  Corso  Donati,  a  noble  endowed 
with  extraordinary  qualities  and  abilities,  aspired  to  a  tyranny  hut  came 
to  aviolent  end.  By  liis  wife  Gemma  (with  respect  to  whose  character  dis- 
tinguished literati  have  been  divided  in  opinion),  Dante  left  many 
children  J  his  son  Jacopn  was  the  presumed  author  of  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Divine  Comedy  published  at  Milan  1475.  Another  son  of  the 
Poet  was 

PietrOi  who  having  shared  his  father*s  banishment,  settled  after  his 
death  at  Verona,  and  was  appointed  Giudice  by  that  Commune.  He  died 
at  Treves  1361,  and  was  buried  with  considerable  honours  in  the  cloistei 
of  the  monastery  St.  Margerita.    He  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  his 

father's  poems.    By  his  wife  Jacopa  he  left  a  son, 
Dante  II.,  who  died  1428,  leaving  a  son, 

Leonardo  (whose  name  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  his  inti  • 
macy  with  Lieona^lo  Aretino).  He  had  a  son, 

Pietro,  friend  of  Filelfo  and  father  of 

Dante  HI.,  who  was  Podesth  (magistrate)  of  Peschiera  1498,  where 
he  subsequently  filled  other  offices.  He  retired  from  V^eronato  Mantua, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  despair.  Many  Latin  and  Italian  corn- 
positions  of  his  remain  untditt  d.    His  son, 

Francesco,  was  the  author  of  several  antiquarian  works,  some  of 
which  have  been  printed  and  others  are  lost :  His  will  was  dated  1558. 

Francesco  was  the  last  male  descendant  of  Dante,  but  he  had  a  bro- 
ther Pietro,  through  whose  daughter  Ginevra  the  blood*  representation 
descended  to  the  Counts  Sarego  of  Verona,  a  family  sttU  extant  and  glory- 
ing in  their  connexion  with  Uie  greatest  Italian  FoeU 
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A  FSW  M£JUBBR8  OF  TUB  NEW  PAKLlAMJiNT. 

IIalph  Osborne,  Esq.,  the  newly  elected  Knight  of  the  shire  for  Middle- 
•ezy  is  eUett  son  of  Ralph  Bemal,  Esq.,  M.P.»  for  Rochester,  lale 
chairman  of  the  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means.   He  was  bom  in 

1811,  and  married  in  1844,  Ciitherine  Isabella,  the  only  daughter  and 
richly  portioned  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Bart.,  of  New- 
town Anner.  On  that  occasion  he  came  into  possession  of  very  con- 
siderable estates  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  estimated 
at  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  he  adopted,  by  Royal  license,  the  surname 
and  arms  of  his  wife's  family ;  he  bad  previously  held  a  Captain's  Com- 
mission in  the  Army,  and  was  Aid-de-camp  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  the  lost  parliament  he  sat  as  representative  for  the  borough 
of  Wycombe,  and  distinguished  himself  on  various  questions  as  a  spirited 
public  speaker. 

North  Durham  has  returned  two  new  members,  Lord  Seaham  and 
UoBKRT  DuNcoMBE  Shafto,  Es(|.,  of  Whitworth  I'ark  ;  the  former,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  by  Frances  Anae,  his  second 
wife^  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest, 
Bart.,  will  succeed  at  the  death  of  his  father  to  the  Earldom  of  Vane, 
and  inherit  through  his  mother  the  princely  possessions  of  the  Vhiu  s  and 
the  Tempests,  in  the  county  which  his  lordship  represents.  His  elder  and 
half-brother  is  hf  course  heir  apparent  to  the  Marquessate  of  Londonderry, 
Lord  Seaham  has  completed  his  twenty- fifth  year,  and  was  recently  married 
to  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Edwards,  Bart.,  of  Garth. 
Mr.  Duncombe  Shafto  is  eldest  son  of  Robert  Eden  Duncombe 
Shafto,  £^(1-,  of  Whitworth,  and  descends  from  a  family  of  great  anti- 
quity in  the  North  of  England.  Some  little  incidental  proof  of  the 
rank  which  the  old  lords  of  Shafto  held  on  the  border  may  be  gathered 
from  song  and  tradition.  At  the  "Raid  of  the  Redswire"  in  15*5 — 
a  hostile  meeting  between  the  Scotch  and  English  wardens,  one  of  the 
war  cries  of  the  latter  was  '*  a  Schaftan  and  a  Fenwick."  The  Scots 
bad  the  honour  of  the  day,  and  amongst  the  many  English  who  were 
taken  prisoners  or  wounded, 

'*  Young  Henry  Shaftan  he  is  hurt, 
A  souldier  tnot  him  with  a  how.*' 

Since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  chiefs  of  the  fiimily 
of  Shafto  have  sat  in  parliament,  representing  either  the  county  or  city 
of  Durham. 

Viscount  Brackley,  the  successful  candidate  of  North  Staffordshire, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  hitherto  known  as  Lord 
Francis  Ep:erton,  and  bears  by  courti'sy  the  title  which  was  conferred  on 
his  illustrious  ancestor,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  just  before  his  de- 
cease. The  influence  of  his  lordship*s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
is  all  paramount  in  Staffordshire.  Lord  Brackley  was  bom  In  and 
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married  in  1846,  Lady  Mary  Louisa  Campbell,  daughter  of  Earl 
Cawdor. 

The  city  of  York  has  returned  John  Gborgr  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Heath 
Hall,  near  Wakefield,  a  landed  proprietor  of  higli  station  and  large 
fortune  in  the  West  Riding.  He  is  son  of  the  late  John  Henry  Smyth, 
Esq.,  of  llc.'itli  Hall,  M.l'.  for  the  University  of  Ciimbridi^e,  nephew 
maternally  of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  grandson  of  tlic  Ki.c  lit 
Hon.  John  Smytii,  Master  of  the  Mint  in  the  reigu  of  Cieorge  HI.  The 
new  member  for  York  was  born  in  1815,  and  married  in  iti37,  the  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  MaodonakL 

Marmaovkb  Wvtilii,  Esq.,  of  Constable  Burton,  represents  another 
Yorkshire  constituency,  the  borough  of  Richmond,  and  was  formerly 
twice  member  for  the  citv  of  York.  He  is  a  scion  of  the  distin- 
guished  family  of  Wyvill,  the  name  of  whose  patriarch  apjjcars  on  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  he  would  be  entitled  to  ihe  dignity  of  a  Baronet 
if  the  vexata  questio  were  decided  in  the  alhrmative,  that  an  alien  loses 
hie  right  of  inberitaiice  to  an  English  honour. 

W.  J.  Fox,  the  Chartist  member  for  Oldham,  was  bom  on  the  Ist 
March,  1786,  in  a  farm  house  near  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  weaver  boy  at  Norwich. — ^At  fourteen, 
the  loom  was  exchanged  for  the  banker's  desk,  and  in  this  employment  he 
passed  the  next  six  years,  during  which  time  he  carried  on  assiduously 
the  work  of  self-education,  and  mastered  a  tolerably  extensive  range  of 
learning,  which  enabled  him,  within  a  short  time,  to  enter  on  the 
minist^  of  the  Qospel,  and  to  issue  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the  people. 
Sometinae  after  he  separated  from  the  relii^ious  body  among  whom  he 
.  had  been  bred,  the  Calvinistic  Independents,  and  became  the  pastor  of 
an  Unitarian  Congregation  at  (  hichester,  whence  he  removed  to  London 
in  1817»  and  has  from  that  time  remained  in  the  metropolis  connected 
with  Finsbiiry  Chapel.  He  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Review,  and  was  the  writer  of  the  numerous  letters  in  the 
liCague  newspaper,  si^ed  "a  Norwich  weaver  boy.'*  The  other 
leader  of  the  Chartists  m  the  new  parliament,  Mr.  Feaous  O'Connor, 
is  by  birth  an  Irishman  of  respectable  descent,  and  inherited  a  small 
patrinmnial  estate  in  the  county  of  Cork.  His  uncle,  the  celebrated 
Arthur  O'Connor  was  heir  at  law  to  the  late  Lord  I^ongueville,  but  his 
lordship  not  approving  of  the  line  of  politics  adopted  by  Mr.  O'Connor, 
bequeathed  his  property  to  more  distant  relations — eventually  Arthur 
O'Connor  entered  the  French  service,  ajid  attaining  high  military  rank 
was  well  known  as  General  Condorcet  0*Connor.  Mr.  Fei^gus  O'Con- 
nor has  long  been  before  the  public  as  editor  of  the  Northern  Star^ 
and  suffered  incarceration  a  few  years  since  in  York  gaol  for  sedition. 

Matthew  Wilson,  Esfj.  tlie  new  wliig  Member  forClitheroc,  is  eldest  son 
of  Matthew  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Eshton  Hall, county  ^'ork,  and  half-brother 
ofthe  great  heiress  Miss  Richardson  Currerof  Bserley  and  Kildwick.  He 
is  a  magistrate  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yurksliire,  uud  for  Lancashire. 
His  wife  wes  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Warton  Amcotts,  Bafl» 
of  Kettlethorpe,  twenty  years  MJP.  for  East  Retford. 

The  Knight  of  the  shire  for  the  Northern  division  of  Northampton, 
so  distinguished  in  the  late  parliament  as  Mr.  STAFroan  O'Bk ibn,  has 
since  his  re-election,  adopted  by  fign  manual  the  surname  of  ^Stafford 
only,  the  cognomen  of  the  ancient  family  through  vvhich  he  derives  his 
Northamptonshire  estate  of  iilatherwycke.    The  Hon.  gentleman  pos- 
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sesies  beaideg  e&teosive  property  in  the  county  of  dm  In  Ireknil.  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  Stafford  O'Brien,  Esq.,  and  nephew  maternally  of  the 

present  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 

David  Urqcoart,  Esq.,  elected  for  Stafford,  is  the  distinguished 
writer  on  the  forci«;:n  policy  of  En£::l«ind,  and  possesses  mental  quali- 
lic.itions  of  the  hii^hest  order.  Having  now  an  arena  for  his  g^reat 
oratorical  powers,  tlie  honourable  member  will,  we  feel  assured,  rank  high 
amon^  the  public  speakers  of  the  day.  He  is  the  male  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  Scotland,  the  Urquharts  of  Cro- 
marty, and  derives  through  female  descent  from  the  nohle  houses  of  Ross, 
Forbes,  Abemethy.  Seaforth,  and  Montrose.  Abercronnbie  in  his"  Mar- 
tial Achievements  of  Sc«)tland,"  relates  that  an  ancestor  of  the  l^rquharts 
married  Castahla,  daughter  of  Banquo,  **  Shakespear's  Thane  of  Locka- 
ber,"  and  Lord  Hales,  in  his  Annals,  mentions  that  Kdward  the  First, 
during  the  interregnum,  prior  to  the  accession  of  John  Baliol  to  the 
crown,  made  out  a  list  of  Sheriffs,  half  of  whom  were  £nglish,  and  half 
Scotch  I  and  that  among  the  Scotch  appears  the  name  of  ^Hiyun 
Urquhart,  heritable  Sheriff  of  Cromarty.  The  member  for  Stafford 'has 
just  completed  his  forty-second  year. 

ColonklCharlks  .Toun  Kf.mkys  Tvntk, returned  forBridgewater,  inthe 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  liis  fallii'r's  splendid  mansion  of  Halsewell,  for- 
merly represented  the  Western  division  of  Somersetshire.  He  resides  him- 
self at  Cefn  Mabley,  near  Newport  in  Wales,  and  acts  as  a  magistrate, 
and  deputy  lieutenant  for  Monmouthshire.  His  lather.  Colonel  Kemeys 
ly^te,  possesses  estates  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Glamorgan,  Mon- 
mouth, Surrey,  and  Brecon,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  have  des- 
tended  to  him  from  his  great  grand  uncle  Sir  Charles  Kemeys,  Bart,  of 
Cefn  Mabley,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Monmouth,  in  the  la^t  parliament 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  for  Glaujorgan,  in  the  two  succeeding  parlianu  nts. 
Of  this  gentleman  and  his  jacobite  predilections,  an  amusing  anecdote  is 
told  under  "  Fragments  of  Famfly  History,'*  in  our  second  volume, 
page  65.  Colonel  Kemeys  Tynte  has  been  declared  by  a  committee 
for  privileges  of  the  House  of  liOrds,  senior  co-heir  of  the  whole  blood 
to  the  barony  of  Wharton ;  and  also  co-heir  to  the  Barony  of  Grey  de 
Wilton. 

Fbancis  Richard  West,  Esq.  the  new  member  for  Denbigh,  is 
nephew  of  the  late  Earl  of  De  la  Warr,  and  derives  his  influence  in  the 
borough  he  represents,  through  his  mother,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co*heuv  of  the  late  Richard  Myddelton,  Esq.  of  Chirk  CasUe, 

Thomas  Chisholmb  Anstet,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Toughal,  an  English 
Chancery  barrister,  of  con«^iderable  ability  and  great  depth  of  know- 
ledgC;  is  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Anstey,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  V^an  Dieman's  Land,  and  descends  in  the  female  line  from 
the  great  Scottish  family  of  Chisholm.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  was  culled  to  the  bar  in  1839* 

William  SaTHOva  Blackstonb,  Esq.  of  Castle  Priory,  whose  election 
was  secured  at  Wallingford,  despite  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  is  mnd- 
son  and  representative  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  legal  lumi- 
nary Sir  William  lilackstone,  the  learned  commentator  on  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Enj^land. 

Sir  Edward  North  Bi  x  ion,  Bart.,  the  new  member  for  South  Essex, 
is  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Eowell  Buxton,  so  distin- 
guished by  his  philanthropic  exertions  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
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son-in-law  of  Samuel  (iurney  of  Upton*  the  bead  of  the  great  city 
bouse  of  Overend,  Gurncy  and  Co. 

Mr.  Cbablbs  Lusbinoton  the  successor  to  Mr.  Leader  in  West- 
minster^  is  youngest  brother  of  Dr.  Stephen  Lnshington,  the  eminent 
civilinn. 

Ten  Oldbst  Maw  since  tbb  Drluob. 

A  eorreqpondent  sends  us  the  following  extract  from  the  Register  of  the 
Parish  of  Lanmaes,  near  Cowbridge,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  adds  that 
"  nf  late  years  it  has  attracted  the  close  enquiry  of  eminent  antiquaries.** 
OI<l  Parr  must  yield  the  palm  of  longevity  to  this  venerable  Welchman : 
"Ivan  Yorath  buried  on  Saterdaye  the  xvii  day  of  July  anno  doni 
1621,  et  anno  regni  regis  vicessimo  primo,  annoque  cotatis  circa  180. 
He  was  aSowdiarin  the  fight  of  Boswortbe,  and  lived  atLantwet  major, 
and  he  lived  mudi  by  fishing.** 

A  MfiMBBR  OP  Farliabbnt  op  tbb  olden  Tiub. 

Richard  Lyster,  Escj.,  of  Rowtun  Castle  (jj^reat  great  granduncle  of  the 
present  Henry  Lyster,  Esq.,  of  llowton  Castle),  represented  the  county  of 
Salop  for  the  unusual  period  of  thirty  years.  The  mat  hospitalitv  and  unl- 
versal  popularity  of  this  gentleman  are  still  very  freshly  remembered;  he 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  exiled  royjil  house,  and  constantly  opposed 
the  Whig  administrations  of  his  day.    It  is  related  of  him,  that  his  first 
return  to  parliament  was  for  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  for  which  place, 
after  a  strenuous  contest,  he  was  elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  His 
opponent,  however,  disputed  the  return,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
majority  by  disfranchising  an  extensive  suburb,  which  till  that  period, 
had  always  enjoyed  the  dective  franchise,  and  as  he  was  a  supporter  of 
the  government,  the  whole  Whig  party  joined  in  the  attempt,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  out  the  successful  candidate.    Upon  the  decision 
being-  announced  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Lyster,  feeling  very  keenly  the 
injustice  of  the  proceeding,  put  on  his  hat,  and,  with  his  back  to  the 
Speaker,  walked  down  the  house,  when  his  manner  being  remarked,  he 
was  called  to  order,  and  pointed  out  to  the  chair.    Turning  abruptly 
round,  he  instantly  said, "  When  you  learn  justice,  I  will  leam  manners." 
This  drew  down  upon  him  the  increased  wrath  of  the  bouse,  and  probably 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees,  or  to  visit  the 
Tower,  had  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  on  all  occasions  knew  how  to 
th  row  the  grace  of  good  temper  over  disj)utes  aud  arguments,  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile,  "  Let  him  ^o,  we  ha\e  served  him  bad  enough  already." 
The  indignation  which  this  ill-treatment  occasioned  mainly  contributed 
to  securing  the  representation  of  his  native  county  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.   In  illustration  of  the  manners  of  his  day,  we  may  add,  that  on 
his  departure  from  Rowton  to  take  his  seat,  his  tenants  annually  escorted 
htm  the  first  two  st^;es  on  his  journey,while  his  London  tradespeople,  duly 
apprised  of  his  approach,  with  the  same  punctilio,  advanced  two  stages 
from  town  to  bring  him  into  London.    He  died  in  1776,  aged  75. 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  XVII.  O 
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The  Karldom  or  Pkrtu. 

O.vii  of  tlie  earlici^t  and  niost  interesting  cases  to  he  submitifd  to  llie 
Conmiitlee  tur  Privileges,  ia  the  next  session  of  Parliauient  is  the  ciaiiu 
of  George  Drammona,  Doc  de  Melfort,  to  the  Earldom  of  Perth.  The 
pedigree  and  heirship  of  the  Due  ha^e  already  been  esCabUthed,  and 
there  remaios  now  only  a  question  of  law  ns  to  the  operation  of  an  act 
of  attainder.  Should  the  decision  on  this  point  be  favourable  to  the 
claimant,  and  the  most  eminent  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
it  will — a  Coronet  will  be  restored  to  the  Scottish  Peera'z^e,  \ieldine:  in 
brilliancy  to  few  in  the  Empire.  Traiiitionally,  the  Druiinnouds  derive 
their  descent  from  an  Hungarian  in  the  Suite  of  Edgar  Atheling,  but  the 
importance  of  the  family  was  based  on  the  Rojral  alliance  of  the  Lidy 
Annabellu  Drummond,  daughter  of  Drummond  of  Stobhall,  with  Kiag 
Robert  III.  From  that  period  the  Drummonds  held  a  high  position  in 
North  Britain,  and  were  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1487,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Drummond,  and  eventually  obtained  the  Earldom  of  Perth  in  1605. 
Their  loyalty  to  the  throne  shone  at  all  times  conspicuous,  but  the  mo- 
ment that  called  forth  their  whole  energies  and  devotion  was  the  greit 
contest  which  preceded  the  final  overthrow  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
Scotland.  So  long  as  the  conflict  was  waged  on  the  battle  field,  the 
I>rammond8  fought  manfully  in  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  and  st 
length,  when  the  last  ruin  of  the  hapless  race  of  Stuart  was  consummite 
at  Culloden,  they  left  their  native  land,  to  die,  banished  and  broken 
hearted,  in  a  foreign  clime.  They  had  fearlessly  set  their  all  upon  the 
cast,  and  they  chivalrously  submitted  to  the  hazard  of  the  die. 

The  immolate  ancestor  of  the  clidmant  was  John  Drummond,  Sari 
of  Melfort,  second  son  of  James,  third  Earl  of  Perth.  He  retired  to  Si 
Germains  ut  the  Revolution,  and  was  raised  by  the  abdicated  James,  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Melforf,  a  title  confirmed  in  France  by  Louis  XIV. 
This  nobleman,  attainted  l)y  the  parliament  in  1695,  for  having  been  seen 
at  iit.  Germains,  died  at  Paris,  a.d.  1/14,  leavinir,  with  other  issue,  a  son 
John,  great-grandfather  of  George  Drumtnond,  Due  de  MeUort,  who 
now  claims  to  be  Earl  of  Perth.  He  was  formerly  in  the  British 
service,  and  held  a  Captain's  commission  in  the  93rd  Highlanders.  He 
has  been  twice  married,  first,  to  the  Baroness  Albertine  de  Rothbetg* 
widow  of  General  Count  Happ,  and  secondly  (within  the  last  month),  to 
Mrs.  Borrowes,  widow  of  Col.  Borrowes,  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  D.  H. 
Scwel,  Esq.,  and  ^  rand-daughter  of  William  Beresford,  Lord  Decies, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Epitaph  by  Bishop  Lowth. 

Tbb  following  beautiful  inscription  appears  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  at  Cuadesdon  church  near  Oxford : 

Maria  , 

Ruberti  Lowth,  Episcopi  Oxon, 

£t  Maria;  U.xoris  ejus  filin, 
Kata  Xl^  die  Junii,  a.d.  mdccl, 

Obift  V**  die  Julit,  a.d.  mdcclxviii. 

Ciira  vrIc  !  in^^t  nio  jjra^stans,  pietate,  pudore, 

Et  ulus(|uaiu  uata;  uomine  cara  vale, 
Cm  Maria  vale !  at  Teniet  feUcttis  (Bvnn, 

Quando  iterum  tecum,  sim  modo  dignui^  efO* 

Cara  rcdi !  !:rtn  turn  dicfim  voro.  pntrmos 
Eja  age  m  ampicxus,  earH  Mana  redi ! 
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Translation. 
Deuper  than  daughter,  parallel'd  by  few. 

In  genius,  goodness,  modevty,  adieu  ! 
Adieu,  Maria !  'till  that  day  more  blest. 

When,  if  deserving,  1  with  thee  shall  rest : 
Gome,  fhem  thy  Sire  ivill  ay,  in  joyful  atnin, 

O!  come  to  thy  paternal  arms  again. 

EpiTAPn  ON  Dr.  Tiiomlinson. 

On  the  north  chancel  wall  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Whickh:ini  in  the 

county  of  Durham  19  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  'i  hoinlinson,  fourth  son  of  Richard  'J'homlinson  Esq.  of 
Blencogo  Hall,  Cumberland,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Under 
this  monument 
Ues  the  body  of 
Robert  Thomlinton,  D.  D. 
Prebendary  of  St.  Pauls  Lond. 
Rector  of  this  Parish  36  years 
and  sometime 
Leetnier  of  St.  Ni ebotas 
in  Newcas^tle  upon  Tine. 
He  died  the  2  ith  of  March  1747 
Med  7^^  years. 
Reader  iTthou  wouldst  know 
the  character  of  y*  deceased 

Icam  it 
from  the  following  account 
of  his  pious  munificence 
and  charity. 

Dr  Thomlinson  built  and  endowed  y*  charity  School  for  this  Parish  at  his  own 
expense,  save  di\00  left  by  Mrs.  Blakiston  for  tiiat  purpose.  He  also  built  a  chapel 
at  AUonby  in  Cumb''.,  and  a  school  bouse  there,  and  gave  to  procure  the  Queen's 
bounty  to  y*  said  Cbap.  ;€200,  to  the  Col.  of  Matrons  at  Wigtoo  in  Cumb. 
£<m,  to  the  charity  School  tliure^'lOO,  to  Queen's  College  in  Oxford  jClOO,  to 
Eilininid  Ilall  there  i'i?0(),  iiml  left  by  liis  will  to  y*  Societies  for  propagating  y* 
Gospel  ^'500,  for  promoting  Christian  Know'  Jt!\00,  for  workine  Schools  in 
Ireland  j£^100 ;  he  also  bequeathed  his  library,  a  lar^  and  most  vahiaMe  collection 
of  Books  in  all  kinds  of  Uteiatnre«  to  theCotiNirRtion  of  Newcastle,  for  public  uaa^ 
with  a  lent  charge  of  JS5  a  year  for  ever  u  a  fdnd  for  baying  new  booka. 

Arras :  party  per  pale  arg;  and  vert,  three  greyhounds  in  course 
counter  changed,  impaling  azure,  n  chief  indented  three  martlets  vtg, 
—Crest :  a  greyhound  parly  per  pale  as  in  the  Coat. 

The  Thomlinson  Family  of  Blencogo  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
are  descended  from  Edward  Thomlinson,  fourth  sou  of  Anthony  Thom- 
linaon,  Esq.  of  Uatedde(oow  Gateah^)  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Kving 
in  1575,  by  Katherine  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Hedworth  of  Har* 
raton  in  the  same  county. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 

DYER,  THE  POET. 

No.  2. 

Bt  Wxluam  Htltoh  LoNOSTArra. 

Bad  9iiSb»  Ffeeee,  whose  tkOftil  gemus  made 
That  work  a  living  1an(hca])c,  fair  and  bri^it ;  * 

Nor  hallowed  Icsa  with  musical  delight, 

Thaa  those  soft  scenes  through  which  thy  childhood  strayed, 

ThoM  mAan  tneu  of  Cmbnt^  '  deep  emhayed, 

With  ercen  hills  fenced,  with  oeetn's  murmur  fuH'^' 

Thougn  hasty  Fame  hath  many  a  chaplet  culled 

For  worthless  brows,  while  in  the  pensive  shade 

Of  cold  neglect  die  lecvei  thy  heid  nngfioedt 

Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  nid  itiQ, 

A  grateful  few,  shall  love  thy  modest  lay, 

Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  flock  shall  stray. 

O'er  naked  Suowdon's  wild  aerial  waste ; 

Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  Hill ! " 

Wokoswobth's  Smmgt  17.  '*  To  tks  Poet  Jchn  Dyr." 

Ron&T  Dtee  being  a"  solicitor  of  great  capacity  and  note,"  purchased 
the  estate  of  Aberglasney  of  Sir  Rice  Radd,  Bart.,  and  at  that  seat  tbe 
poet,  his  second  son,  John  Dyer,  wns  born  in  the  year  1700.  The  future 
rhymer  went  not  through  his  childhood  with  the  usual  ease  and  safety 
of  other  mortals,  having,  during  that  period,  three  very  surprising  escaf)es. 
These  are  noted  in  one  of  his  little  MS.  books,  in  connexion  with  other 
misadventures,  under  the  bead  of  "  Journals  of  Escapes,"  and  are  thus 
set  down  I — 

"  1704  Felly  when  a  child,  into  a  tub  of  scalding  wort. 
"  1704.  Fell  on  a  case-knife,  which  wanting  a  handle,  was  stuck 
upright  in  the  g^nnd,  and  which  went  deep  into  my  throat,  bat  missed 

the  windpipe. 

•*  1709.  Fell  into  a  well.— Job's  Well,  Carm'thens." 

Through  these  accidents,  however,  he  came  off  scatheless,  and  finisbed 
his  school  studies,  it  seems  from  Johnson's  life,  at  Westminster,  under 
Dr.  Friend.  And  now  occurs  another  ''Bscape,"  from  which  it  appesn 
be  always  was  of  a  restless,  rambling  disposition,  full  of  spirit  and  deeply 
sensitive,  as  in  after  life. 

"  1714.  Ran  from  school  and  my  father,  on  a  box  of  the  ear  being 
given  me.    Strolled  for  three  or  four  days — found  at  Windsor,  &c.*' 

From  school  he  went  to  be  instructed  in  his  father's  profession,  the 
law;  but,  as  one  might  readily  suppose,  would  have  been  the  case,  the 
Wearisome  monotony  of  an  attoraej^s  office,  and  long  formal  deedsi,  Utile 
suited  an  imagination  so  powerful  and  glowiog  as  that  of  Dyer.  He  had, 
in  fact,  already  begun  to  cultivate  the  genm  art  of  poesy,  for  as  early 
as  1716  (be  then  being  only  sixteen  years  of  age),  the  first  version  of 
Grongar  Hill  was  composed.  It  is  in  a  different  metre  from,  and  alto- 
gether inferior  to,  its  sylph-like  successor,  so  well  known  to  ail  English 
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readers,  but  as  the  frn^ment  Dyer  has  thought  worthy  of  being  copied 
into  a  book  is  not  without  merit,  bearine:  iu  iiiiful  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  writer,  and  is,  at  ail  events,  curious,  I  shall  )ierc  give  it. 


Fl  tif  GrmC,  HiU  as  'twas  wrot$  at  first  m  y*  yew  1716. 


**  And  here  a  silent,  quiet  walk  is  made. 


Streight  onward  running  in  the  green  wood  shade  ; 
How  beautiful  upon  soft  mossy  beds, 
These  Ihring  piDin  rise  with  noble  hesds. 

Unto  the  thoug^tftll  muse  this  bowry  isle 
Exceeds  all  those  within  the  towering  pile 
Of  hu^  £phesia  swelling  to  the  skies* 
Or  incient  Biibel  of  stupendous  site. 

Or  great  St.  Peter,  pride  of  modem  Rome; 
Or  stately  Paul,  Augiista's  sacred  dome  ; 
Though  there  a  ground  of  polished  marbles  seen. 
And  here  but  vivid  turf  of  gloomy  ^en ; 
The  sculptor's  art  although  those  pdkrt  wear. 
And  these  in  Nature's  nistic  work  appear  ; 
Although  their  works  glare  round  w  ith  fretted  gold. 
And  here  but  azinrc  spangles  we  behold. 


To  fotm  a  living  roof,  and  shade  the  tuneful  JSine^"  &c. 

Utterly  disUking  the  law,  and  his  father  soon  after  dying.  Dyer,  in 
consequence  of  his  relish  for  the  beautiful,  determined  to  become  a 
painter,  and  settled  himself  with  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Linroln's-inn-fields, 
who  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  painter  of  some  reputation,  and 
whose  works  are  still  well  known.  Among  Dyer's  papers,  I  find  some 
engraved  fac-similes  of  sketches  by  the  old  masters,  "  E  Museo  Dni 
Jtmatk,  RidMbom,**  He  then  became  an  itinerant  painter  in  laa  native 
country,  Sontb  Wales,  as  he  says  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duncomhe, 
published  in  "  Blegant  Extracts." 

But  a  break  now  occurs  in  his  life,  his  visit  to  Rome,  the  mistress  of 
arts  and  the  ruling  divinity  in  every  young  painter  s  bosom,  which  visit 
seems  to  have  been  unaccountably  misdated  by  all  his  biographers,  who 
state  that  he  went  after  the  publication  of  Grongar  Hill,  in  I7^7t  and 
returned  in  1740,  the  year  the  "  Ruins  of  Rome  was  published,  making 
him  come  home,  revise  a  long  poem,  if  not  write  il^  study  for  the  draieh, 
become  ordained,  and  obtain  a  living,  all  in  the  space  of  a  year  !  I  shall 
presently  show  that  he  certainly  tvent  to  Italy  in  1724,  am!  returned  be- 
fore 1728,  at  all  events;  indeed, as  Cirongar  Hill  was  published  in  1727, 
he  most  hkely  returned  in  1725  or  1726.  I  have  some  prayers,  &c., 
entered  by  him  for  17^26  and  1727,  which  were  naost  probably  done 
during  his  leisure  in  England. 

**  1784.  Narrow  escape  in  a  storm  at  Calwater,  1  of  Plymouth  har- 
bours, in  my  voyage  to  Itaty. 

*'  1725.  Narrow  escape  at  Ana,  from  some  banditti  who  harboured  in 
the  ruins  there. 

"  1728.  A  surprising  escape  on  horseback,  on  a  very  narrow  wooden 
bridge  (in  N.  Wales),  about  50  feet  above  rocks  and  a  great  torrent  of 
water,  which  frightened  the  horse,  who  could  not  turn  for  the  narrowness 
of  the  bridge,  and  entangled  his  feet  in  the  side  rails,  Bus, 

"  Escape  at  Higbam,  when  the  hole  was  made  in  a  chamber  for  a  pair 
of  stairs,  &c 
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The  above  extracts  show  decisively  i!ic  true  period  of  this  visit  to  the 
Eternal  City,  and  all  the  sketches,  &c.,  I  have  relating  to  Italy,  are  in 
the  style  and  writing  of  this  period  of  Dyer's  life.  In  I739,  he  was  in 
England,  and  if  a  second  visit  to  Rome  was  undertaken  in  1740,  his  MSS. 
show  no  traces  of  it.  Indeed,  as  painting  bad  then  ceased  to  be  his 
ruling  passion,  and  he  was  devoting  his  energies  to  church  advant  ement» 
we  may  well  afisnme  that  such  a  visit  is  a  fiction.  Viewed,  as  his  biot^ra- 
phies  state,  as  one  undertaken  to  improve  his  painting,  it  most  certainly 
never  existed. 

In  1/24,  however,  all  his  ardour  concentrated  in  painting.  And  we 
cannot  conceive  his  feelings  better  than  by  perusing  the  accompanying 
extracts  from  his  common-place  book,  consisting  of  draft  letters  and 
notes.    His  home  predilections  are  very  feeling: — 

•*  I  take  the  oi)portunity  of  a  iientlcman  leaving  Home  to  write  to  my 
dear  mother,  and  pleasure  myself  with  the  telliniz;  lier  that  I  shall  soon 
return  and  haste  to  make  myself  happy  in  her  company  at  (irey  House. 
The  farther  1  am  from  you,  the  more  and  more  sensible  am  I  of  the 
tender  names  of  mother  and  son,  and  the  longer  I  am  absent  from  yoo, 
the  more  you  grow  in  my  mind,  and  the  dearer  you  are  there. 

I  ha\  e  now  seen  the  follies  of  many  distinctions  and  the  greatest 
heights  of  people,  and  can  sit  me  down  with  much  ease  in  a  very  firm 
opinion  that  you  are  happier  at  Grey  House  than  if  you  practised  all  the 
formalities  of  c;reatness  in  courts  and  palaces.  I  have  gathered,  I  thank 
God,  enough  of  knowledge  in  painting  to  live  well  in  the  busiest  pari  of 
the  world,  if  I  should  happen  to  prefer  it  to  retirement 

"  Rome  is  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  quite  different  from  what  we  see 
in  England,  it  is  not  to  be  told  how  rich  and  beautiful  the  churches  are« 
full  of  fine  paintings,  gilding,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones ;  the  palaces 
too  are  many  and  very  magnificent,  and  every  here  and  there  appear  the 
views  of  tU^  old  beaten  temples,  palaces,  and  triumphal  arches." 


"  Dear  Brother, — 1  wrote  to  you  immediately  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in 
Italy,  in  which  were  a  few  lines  to  my  mother  and  my  brothers  Tom 
and  Ben,  don't  then  in  return  be  negligent,  nor  think  the  charge  great 
that  may  be  best  afforded.    *11s  what  I  greatly  want,  something  like 

conversation  ;  the  people  here  are  very  reserved  and  deceitful,  they  sel- 
dom appear  together  but  under  disguises  and  in  holy  paircanlrie.-?. 
*  ♦  *     Tlie  Pantheon  is  the  noblest  biiiklini;-,  perhaps,  that 

ever  was — it  is  a  large  concave,  not  lifted  up  like  6.  i'aul  s  or  S.  Peter's 
(there  the  concave  loses  its  effect),  it  appearsyail  as  you  /oncy  the  sky 
aftoitf  yov,  at  sea,  or  in  a  large  plain,  in  that  proportion.  I  wonder  none 
have  considered  it  in  this  light,  and  that  they  prefer  the  modern  cupolas 
to  it.  Besides  this,  a  vast  opening  at  top  lets  in  but  one  great  light,  that 
spreads  itself  gently  like  a  glory  on  all  around.  In  short,  'tis  not  to  be 
described,  nor  did  I  conceive  it  till  1  saw  it." 


"  I  am  not  a  little  warmed,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  my 
head  when  I  scramble  among  the  hills  of  ruins,  or  as  I  pass  through  the 
arches  alont:^  the  Sacred  Way.  There  is  a  certain  cliarm  that  follows 
the  sweep  of  Time,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  the  triumphal  arches  more 

beautiful  now  than  ever  they  were,  there  is  a  certain  trreenness,  with 
many  other  colours,  and  a  certain  disjointedoess  and  moulder  among  the 
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stotie^,  somethings  so  pleasing  in  their  weeds  and  tufts  of  myrtle,  and 
something  iu  the  altogether  so  greatly  wild,  that  mingling  with  art,  and 
blotting  out  the  truces  of  disagreeable  squares  and  angles,  adds  certain 
beaoties  that  could  not  be  bdfore  imagined,  which  is  the  cause  of  sur- 
prise that  no  modem  building  can  give.*' 

"  1  take  great  pleasure  in  visiting  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  it  is 
almost  my  every  day's  work,  it  is  a  pleiisure  that  grows  upon  lue  prodi- 
giously. I  don't  wonder  that  N.  Pousain  was  so  fond  of  them,  and  called 
even  Rafael  an  ass  to  the  ancients.  There  Is  so  mudi  strength  and  noble 
muscle  in  the  Hercules,  so  much  grace,  greatness,  and  gennlenesa  in  the 
ApoUo,  so  much  delicacy  and  perfect  symmetry  in  the  'Venus  of  Medicis, 
and  every  part  of  the  Laocoon  so  exquisite,  that  nothing  modern  can  he 
looked  upon  after  them.  Nor  do  the  B.  Relievos  give  me  less  pleasure, 
whether  I  examine  Trajan  s  column,  the  temi)le  of  Pallas,  the  arch  of 
Titus,  and  some  part  of  Couslantine's,  and  especially  a  Grecian  Bas-relief 
over  the  great  door  in  the  Hall  of  the  Villa  Borgese,  it  is  a  dance  of 
nymphs  after  a  wedding,  about  6  feet  long  and  3  broad.  By  good 
chance  I  have  bought  an  old  cast  of  it,  which  is  very  scarce  $  yet  it 
grieves  me  when  I  ibrnk  of  leaving  Rome,  as  I  can't  afford  to  carry  with 
me  many  such  fine  memoranda  of  those  excellent  things. 

"  I  can't  get  any  views  of  Tivoli,  or  any  places  in  Italy.  I  have  been 
to  enquire  at  all  the  shops.  Those  of  Sylvester  we  have  in  England, 
and  I  believe  poor  plates,  too^  but  I  design  to  draw  some  myself,  which 
shall  be  at  your  service.  I  am  now  about  the  ruins  which  are  in  Rome 
and  have  drawn  a  great  many*  yet,  notwithstanding  these  studious  enter- 
tainments, I  can't  always  support  myself,  and  I  frequently  sink  into 
melancholy  for  want  of  society,  and  I  think.  Dear  Sir,  of  your  absence 
with  much  uneasinesf?  of  mind,  so  that  I  have  many  evenings  made 
resolutions  to  return  to  England,  which  the  next  morning  has  diverted 
on  the  Capital  or  the  Aventine/* 


I  am  now  in  the  hurry  of  a  jubilee— in  the  midst  of  a  most  unna- 
tural uproar,  with  the  cries  of  many  strange  penances  around  me.  And 

rn  assure  you  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
opening  the  holy  door.  It  was  very  silly,  for  after  a  great  length  of 
most  wretched  pageantry,  the  Pope  reached  the  door  and  beat  it  down 
with  3  strokes  of  a  hammer,  3  good  prayers,  and  the  most  successful 
force  of  3  or  4  lusty  fellows,  who  pulled  and  hauled  within  with  ropes 
and  crows  of  iron,  so  fell  down  the  little  wall  on  a  carriage  of  low  wheels, 
and  they  wheeled  it  away  to  be  broken  into  10,000  pieces,  to  be  dispersed 
for  pence  and  halfpence  to  all  the  corners  of  Europe. 

'  J'is  strange  what  a  havoc  their  religion  makes  on  their  minds,  every- 
thing they  do  is  capricious  and  absurd,  all  things  tnke  a  tincture  of 
their  religion.  So  reason  and  the  plain  principles  of  nature  are  neglected 
among  them.  Their  chief  employment  is  visiting  churches,  and  doing 
strange  penances:  they  are  now  busy  in  visiting  the  4  churches,  which 
they  are  ordered  to  do  80  times,  and  every  round  is  near  90  miles,  and 
many  of  the  poor  wretches  are  even  starved  in  the  unprofitable  labour. 
It  is  really  a  disDoal  sight  to  see  the  streets  so  crowdnl  with  troops  of 
families,  like  so  many  gipsies,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  asses,  covered 
with  dust  and  sweat,  all  faint  and  ghastly. 
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Hons  OM  van  uve  ako  writings  op  jobx  dysb, 


"  I  observe  that  tliouji^h  niusick  is  here  in  such  great  perfection,  so 
constantly  and  universally  encouraged,  few  of  the  commou  people  have 
any  ear,  or  sing  with  any  spirit.'* . 

These  extracts  may  show  the  s])irit  of  the  man  at  that  (iiiie«  and  truly 
he  had  not  been  idle.  The  sketches  of  ruins  in  my  possession  are  must 
voluminous,  and  are  executed  in  a  very  peculiar  though  free  style;  a  few 
are  in  red  chalk,  but  by  far  the  majority  in  pen  and  ink,  slightly  tinted 
with  Indian  ink  or  umber.  This  method,  though  laborious  and  engrav. 
ing-like,  of  course  hoB  a  nice  sharpness  about  the  details  unattainable  by 
the  pencil.  The  views  of  UtoU  above*mentioned  are  among  them,  and 
altogether  they  form  an  interesting  collection  to  the  lover  of  classical 
spots.  I  am  afraid  his  collections  of  casts,  &c.,  are  all  dispersed,  the 
only  relics  in  my  possession  are  two  books  of  the  l6th  century  (one 
having  very  curious  engrav  ings  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome  at  that 
time,  and  each  possessing  his  autoi^rapli),  together  with  some  original 
studies  of  Domcnichioo,  "  A.  Z."  Polidoro,  Tadeus  Sucaao,  Carlo  Ma- 
ratte,  and  Fran*  Albani,  all  mounted.  Dyer's  portrait  was  taken  in  Italy* 
but  I  reser?e  mention  of  it  till  aflterwardt. 

Meantime  his  muse  had  not  slept  during  his  sketching  furor.  The 
"  Ruins  of  Rome*'  was  most  probably  now  first  planned,  and  a  moral 
vision,  "  Wrote  at  Ocriculimi,  in  Italy,  17^5,  altered  1730,"  in  blank 
verse,  was  written.  This  is  too  long  for  insertion  hercj  the  following 
is  in  the  spirit  of  the  last  extract  given  above. 

"  Wrote  at  St.  Pettr't,  ifC, 

"  O  srscious  Lord,  foi^ve  us ;  we  are  all, 
AlTof  ui^  sinaen  vile :  hut  uiese,  who  build 
(hestness  iqNm  their  brethren's  miseries  : 
Who  scorn  to  make  thy  meek  and  patient  life 
The  pattern  of  their  doings  ;  yet  put  on 
A  day-dress  of  religion ;  hypocrites  1 
Who  fiitht  abmud  exaet  wiu  fieiy  seal  $ 
And  strive  to  thrall  the  toDgue  to  tilflir  decrees. 
Not  win  the  spirit  to  the  bond  of  love. 
God  of  our  Fathers,  keep  us  from  the  ways 
Of  these  foul  hirelings :  less  Thy  glory  pure 
Seek  they  to  magnify,  than  that  of  men : 
For  basest  ends  the  simple  they  perplex, 

And  l^'i^l  the  guise  of  leanimg  j'^l^l  thefaope 
That  rises  m  their  hesrts  from  liitnoos  deedi." 

A  poem  to  Clio  was  also  written  from  Rome,  but  she,  fictitious  or 
real,  must  stand  over  for  consideration  till  our  next  number. 

(To  be  camtvmiO 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Eiiirlishraen,  who  are  so  gcnernl'v  reproached 
by  other  nations  for  their  want  of  sociality,  should  vet  have  originated 
Cluhs,  the  very  object  of  which  is  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship. 
Such,  however,  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  two  earliest  we  have  on  record 
bemg  one  whidi  celebrated  its  symposia  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  FViday 
Street  and  Ben  Joo8on*B  Clnb,  which  was  held  at  the  old  Devil  Tavern, 
between  Temple  Gates  and  Temple  Bar.  The  dub  at  the  Mermaid  was 
according  to  all  accounts  the  first  established,  and  owed  its  origin  to  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  here  instituted  a  meeting  of  men  of  wit  and 
genius,  previously  to  his  engagement  with  the  unfortunate  Cobham.  This 
society  comprised  all  that  the  age  held  most  distinguished  for  learning 
and  talent ;  numbering  amongst  its  members  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  Selden,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lisnne.  Cotton. 
Carew,  Martin,  and  many  others,  who  were  inferior  to  none  in  reputation 
except  those  master  spirits,  and  well  worthy  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  al- 
though at  a  lower  seat.  There  it  was  that  the  "  wit-combats  "  took  place 
between  Shakspeare  and  Ren  Jonson,  that  have  so  often  excited  the  re- 
gretful curiosity  of  antiquarians,  and  to  which,  probably,  Beaumont  alludes 
wilii  so  mnek  affection,  in  his  letter  to  the  old  poet,  written  from  the 
country • 

"  What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  licnrd  words  that  have  bean 
So  nimble  and  so  fiiU  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  eveiy  one  from  whom  they  eame 
Had  meant  to  pnt  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  tliat  not  a  fragment  of  these  meetings  has 
come  down  to  us;  a  few  scattered  alluaioaa  amcmgst  the  old  dramatists, 
or  their  panegyrists,  alone  attest  that  such  things  did  exist ;  but  the  wit,  and 
the  lively  fencies,  the  gay  bubbles,  as  it  were,  of  the  most  fervid  imagina- 
tions, brightened  by  wine  and  social  emulation,  all  these  have  passed 
away  with  the  moment  that  gave  rise  to  them.  What  would  we  now  give 
to  recall  even  the  slightest  portion  of  those  days,  and  thus  enjoy  even  a 
single  hour  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Sliakspeare  and  his  brother 
dramatists,  then:  conversation  varied  and  tempered  by  the  world-knowledge 
of  Raleigh,  and  the  profound  learning  of  Selden !  One  man,  an^  one 
only  could,  by  the  magic  of  his  pen,  have  called  up  the  images  of  such  a 
time  ;  but  the  Great  Unknown— the  name  must  never  leave  him — sleeps 
the  last  sleep  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  who  is  there  that  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed him  ?  Nay,  we  almost  regret  the  having  thrown  out  sucli  a  hint, 
lest  some  of  our  popular  writers — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — should  catch 
at  the  idea,  and  having  dressed  up  a  set  of  fantoccini  puppets,  should 
endeavour  to  impose  them  upon  the  world  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 

Ben  Jonson's  Club  was  held  in  a  room  of  the  old  Devil  Tavern,  which, 
probably  from  tins  circumstance  acquired  the  distinguishing  name  of  the 
"  Apollo."  A  print  of  tliis  room,  published  in  1774,  appears  to  iiavc  1)ccn 
seen  by  Gifford,  who  describes  it  as  "a  handsome  room,  large  and  lofty, 
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and  furnished  with  a  gallery  for  umsic."  ^  Over  the  door  of  it  was  placed 
a  hust  of  the  poet,  uuderueath  which  were  intcribed,  in  golden  letters  upon 
a  black  ground,  his  own  Tenes  of  irelcome  to  the  comer : — 

<'  Welcome  all  who  lead  or  foUoir, 

To  the  Oracle  of  ApoOo  \ 

Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle. 

Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  bottle  j 

All  his  answers  are  divine, 

IVvth  tteelf  doth  flow  in  wine, 

Hang  up  all  the  ]ioor  liop- drinkers, 

Cries  old  Sim,  the  prince  of  skinkeni« 

He  the  half  of  life  abuses. 

That  nte  watering  with  the  Mniei. 

Tboee  doU  eirit  no  good  can  mean  na. 

Wine  it  is  the  milk  of  Venus, 

And  the  poet's  bone  accounted ; 

Ply  it,  and  you  all  aie  nonnted. 

'Tit  the  true  Phebeian  liquor 

Cheers  tlie  hmin,  makes  wit  the  quicker. 

Pays  uU  (Ifbts,  cures  all  diseases. 

And  at  once  three  senses  pleaaea. 

Wdoome  all  who  leail  or  follow. 

To  the  Onuk  of  Apollo:* 

O  Baks  Bbn  Jonbon 

The  "  Old  Sim.'*  mentioned  in  the  above  lines,  was  Simon  Wadloe* 
who  at  that  time  kept  the  Devil  Tavern.  So  at  least  Whalley  informs  us. 
and  bis  account  is  q[UOted  by  Gifford  without  any  expreaaion  of  doubt  aa 

to  the  assertion. 

Within  the  room  were  hung  up  the  lawa  of  the  Club,  the  celebrated 
Leges  Convivales,  drawn  up  by  Ben  Johnson  ill  the  pamtt  and  moet 
elegant  Latin.    Theae  we  now  give,  with  the  old  tranalatioii  of  tbem 
wUch,  however,  ia  neither  very  &miM,  nor  very  remaikable  for  poetry. 

LEGES  C0NVIVALE8. 
Quod  felix  fanstiimque  convivis  in  ApoUine  »it, 

1.  Nemo  As^  mbolus,  Nisi  Umbra,  Hue  V'euito. 

2.  Idiota,  Inaoliaa,  IHriitis,  Turpis,  Abeito. 

3.  Eruditi,  Urbani,  Hilares,  Honesti,  Adieiaeuntor. 

4.  Ncc  Lectae  Fa'minte  Repudiantor. 

5.  In  Apparatu  Quod  Convivis  Corsuget  Nares  Nil  £sto. 

6.  Epultti  Deleccu  Potius  Quam  Somptn  Fuantor. 

7.  Ootonator  Et  Coquus  Convivaram  Gnhe  PeriH  Snnto. 

8.  De  Disrubitu  Non  Contenditor. 

9.  Ministri  A  Dapibus,  Oculati  Et  Muti, 
A  Poculis,  Auriti  £t  Celeres  Sunto. 

10.  Vina  Piuria  Footibos  Mhustrentor,  Aut  Vapulet  Hoqiea. 

11.  Modeiatia  Pocolis  Provocare  Sod  ales  Ens  Fsto. 

12.  At  Fabulis  Magis  Qimm  Vino  Vehtatio  Fiat, 

13.  Convine  Nec  Sluti  Nec  Loquaces  Sunto. 

14.  De  Seriit  Ae  Sacria  Poti  Et  Satori  Ne  Diaaannito. 

15.  Fidicen,  Nisi  Accersitus,  Non  Vcnito. 

16.  Admisso  Risu,  Tripudiis,  Choreis,  Cantu,  Salibu% 
Omni  Gratiarum  Festivitate  Sacra  Celebrantor. 

17.  Joci  Sine  Felle  Snnto. 

18.  Insipida  Poemata  Nulla  RecitanttMT. 

19.  Versu*!  Serihere  NuUus  Cni2;ito. 

20.  Argumeutatiouis  Totius  Strepitus  Abeato. 
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21.  Amatoriis  Qucrelis  Ac  Suspiriis  Liber  Angulus  Esto. 

22.  Lapitharuni  More  Scypbis  Pii<»Tiarc,  Vitrea  Collidcre, 
Fenestras  Exrutere,  Supellectilt-ni  Dilnremre,  Nefaa  EstO. 

23.  Qui  Foras  Vel  Dicta,  Vel  Facta  Eiimiuat,  Eliminator 

24.  Nemineiii  Renm  Pocuk  Fkeinnto. 

Focus  P^BiNNis  Esto. 

RULES  FOR  THE  TAVERN  ACADEMT, 

OB 

Laws  for  tub  Bbaitx  Esprith. 

rom  the  Latin  of  Ben  Jonson,  engraven  in  Marble  OTer  the  Chimney,  in 
ApoUo  of  the  Old  Devil  Tkvem,  at  Ttanple  Bar,  thit  being  bit  ClnbHrnom 

Non  verbmm  redden  verho. 

I. 

1.  As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure  let  each  pny  his  shot. 

Except  some  chance  friend  whom  a  member  brings  in. 

2.  Fvheneebetliei«l»  thelnorf/o^,  andthetol; 

For  snBh  hsYe  tbe  plsgaei  of  good  eompeny  been. 

II. 

3.  Let  the  leaimed  and  toUtyt  itkeJovUU  and  gay. 

The  genermu  and  honeti,  eomme  onr  free  state, 

4.  And  the  more  to  exalt  our  delight  ichile  ret  stay^ 

Let  none  be  debarred  from  his  ehoice  female  mate. 

III. 

5.  Let  no  scent  offennre  the  chamber  infest. 

6.  Let  fancy»  not  cost,  prepare  all  our  dtdiet. 
7«  Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest, 

And  the  coolg  in  his  dressing,  comply  with  their  wiihes* 

nr. 

8.  Left  hate  no  diitmibanee  about  takittg  plaoea, 

To  shew  your  nice  breeding,  or  out  of  vain  pride. 

9.  Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresli  jjlasses, 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues  must  be  tied. 

V. 

10.  Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  stum  be  all  fine, 

Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  doU  noddle^ 

11.  Let  no  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  sin, 

To  push  on  the  chirping  and  moderate  bottle. 

VI. 

12.  Let  the  contests  be  rather  of  books  than  of  wine. 

13.  Let  the  company  be  neither  nois}'  nor  mute. 

14.  Let  none  of  thines  serious,  much  less  of  divine. 

When  bdly  and  head'e  ftdl,  prabnely  dispute. 

VII. 

15.  Let  no  saucy  fiddler  presume  to  intrude, 

Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  bliss. 

16.  With  nMk,  wU,  and  dandng,  and  tinging  oonelnde. 

To  regale  evety  sense  with  delight  in  eseen. 

VIIT. 

1/.  Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat, 

18.  DnH  poems  to  lead  let  none  pfivUege  take. 

19.  Let  no  poetaster  eommand  or  intreat 

Another  extempore  Tersea  to  make. 

IX. 

20.  Let  ar^ment  bear  no  unmusical  sound. 

Nor  jars  interpose  nered  friendship  to  srieve. 

21*  For  p;eiierous  lovers  let  a  corner  be  founct. 

Where  they  in  soft  sighs  may  their  passions  relieve. 
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X. 

22'  Like  the  old  Lapithites  with  the  goblets  to  fight, 
Our  own  'mongtt  offences  unpardoued  will  rank, 
Or  breaking'  of  windows,  or  glasses  for  spite, 
And  spoiUng  the  goods  for  a  rake-heUy  prank. 

XI. 

23.  Whoever  tliall  nablieh  what's  said,  or  what*i  done* 

Be  he  banish  d  for  ever  our  assembly  divine. 

24.  Let  the  freedom  we  take  be  perverted  by  none, 

To  make  auy  guilty  by  drinking  good  wine." 

From  these  '*  Legee  Conyivales/*  we  may  infer,  with  sofficient  Bceaxacy, 

the  nature  of  clubs  in  their  origin  ;  they  were  associations  for  the  purpoees 
of  c^ood  fellowship,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  fellowship  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  who  ract  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  over  the  social  glass.  The 
dull  man  and  the  ignoramus  were  to  be  excluded  ;  the  learned  and  the 
cheerful  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  club ;  drunkeuuess  was  forbidden, 
yet  the  membm  were  encouraged  to  challenge  eaidtk  other  to  tlie  glass  in 
moderation ;  the  society^  of  females  was  permitted,  whfle  nurth,  ainging. 
and  pleasant  conversation  were  enjoined  :  a  «iug  comer  was  set  apart  for 
lovers  to  sigli  in.  and  think  upon  their  absent  mistresses,  no  had  proof  by 
the  bye  of  the  gentle  temper  of  him,  whom  modern  ignorance  has  de- 
signated as  rough  and  surly  ;  the  discussion  of  f^acred  and  serious  things 
were  also  put  under  ban,  the  serious  things  including,  it  may  be  presumed, 
poUtics ;  there  was  to  be  no  quarrelling  with  each  other,  no  breaking  of  glasses 
or  windows  by  way  of  frolic,  nor  was  any  one  to  plague  the  company  by  re- 
citing bad  verses,  or  compelling  others  to  extemporise ;  finally,  he  who 
blabbed  what  was  said  or  done  was  to  be  eiqpeUed.  In  many  of  these 
matters,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  clubs  of  our  own  day  have  changed, 
and  certainly  not  for  the  better. 

We  have  no  means  of  tracing  out  the  time  when  these  celebrated  societies 
actually  l)€came  defunct,  nor  have  we  any  notice  of  similar  meetings 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  probability  i^,  that  the  great  Revolation,.wfaid& 
closed  theatres,  put  down  feirs,  and  in  feet  forbade  everytiiing  in  the  shi^  of 
amosement  as  a  sin  against  Heaven,  dispersed  also  the  clubs,  tiie  very 
essence  of  which  was  elegant  enjoyment,  and  therefore  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  gloomy  spirit  that  had  come  over  the  ai^e.  But  then  in  due  time  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  and  the  tide,  wliich  had  ebbed  so  low,  leaving  as  it 
were,  a  dry  and  barren  shore,  now  flowed  back  again  with  a  violence  that 
swept  eveiT  thing  before  H,  not  excepting  decency  and  morals.  The 
hatred  of  we  recent  changes,  and  the  rage  for  bringing  back  the  ancient 
ord^  of  things,  admitted  of  no  exception,  even  where  the  thing  to  be  de- 
stroyed was  positively  good.  Tlie  cavaliers,  on  finding  themselves  once 
again  in  their  old  quarters,  were  nuich  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  shoidd 
return  after  a  lapse  of  years  to  the  family  mansion,  from  which  he  hail  been 
ejected,  and  who  would  naturally  enough  fancy  every  change  that  iiau  beea 
made  in  his  absence  an  innovation,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Hence  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  among  other  revivals,  so  joyoos  an  in* 
stitution  as  that  of  Claba  would  not  be  forgotten ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
traces  of  them,  which  were  utterlv  lost  to  us  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  now  appear  once  again.  'Ilie  first,  of  which  any  menlion  is  made, 
is  the  so-called  C/ub  of  the  Kin(/s,  and  tlie  name  gives  unmistakeable  evi- 
dence of  the  times  which  orgmatcd  it.  This  a.>!Sociation  was  formed  a  little 
aflber  the  return  of  Charles,  and  did  not  restrict  admission  to  any  quality  or 
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profession.  All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  inherited  the  name  of 
King  were  entitled  to  this  privilege,  it  being  considered  that  such  a  desig- 
nation was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  loy&y  of  the  candidate. 

Another  dub,  that  arose  about  the  same  time,  was  called  the  Club  of  Ugly 

Fncpft.  Tt  wa?  instituted  originally  at  Cambridge,  and  held  its  first  dinner  in 
Clare  Hull,  wiiich  at  the  outset  it  was  feared  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
contain  so  numerous  a  body  as  would  be  fuirlv  entitled  to  claim  admission. 
The  result,  however,  disappointed  these  very  reasonable  calculations.  Few 
of  those  invited  would  allow  that  they  had  any  right  or  title  to  a  seat  in  ihe 
ngly  assembly;  and  a  very  amusing  acconnt  is  given  in  the  Spectator  of  the 
excuses  pat  in  and  pleaded  by  the  various  recusants*  How  the  powers  of 
the  club  proceeded  with  them  is  not  said,  the  want  of  a  president  haxing 
brought  the  whole  affair  at  a  still-stand.  A  chaplain  had  indeed  been  pro- 
vided in  the  person  of  a  merry  fellow  of  King's  College,  commonly  called 
Crab  from  his  sour  look,  but  no  one  was  found  who  would  admit  himself 
duly  qualified  for  tihe  presidentship  by  superior  ugliness.  The  affair,  it  is 
said,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  merry  monardi,  then  at  Newcastle,  and  the 
whole  chimed  in  so  well  with  his  humour,  that  be  sent  them  a  royal  mes- 
sage, stating  that  "  he  could  not  he  there  himself,  but  he  would  send  them 
a  brace  of  bucks." 

Even  this  was  a  deviation,  and  a  very  material  one,  from  the  original  de- 
signs of  clubs,  as  they  appeared  in  the  time  of  Sluikspeare  and  Ben  Jonson. 
Men's  minds  had  been  forcibly  turned  to  pohtics  by  late  events,  and  if  this 
disposition  to  "  trade  and  traffic  with  affairs  of  state*'  had  seemed  to  sleep 
awhile  in  the  commencement  of  Charles's  reign,  when  every  thmg  else  was 
forgotten  in  the  momentary  sense  of  joy,  it  was  soon  to  wake  ag^in  with 
more  activity  than  ever.  Goaded  by  the  arts  of  the  profligate  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  people  were  well  nigh  mad  with  terror ;  the  spectre  of  a 
popish  church  was  incessantly  present  to  their  imaginations,  and  three  parts 
of  London  w^ent  to  bed,  fully  expecting,  with  the  Irishman,  to  wake  the  next 
morning  and  find  their  throats  cnt.  But  it  was  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
the  party  that  this  ferment  should  be  kept  up  in  all  its  vigour ;  if  once  the 
nation  was  allowed  time  to  cool  and  recover  firom  its  alarm,  their  power,  and 
perhaps  even  their  safety,  would  be  brought  into  serious  compromise,  and 
hence  arose  the  institution  The  King's  Head  Club,  the  first  club  in  which 
politics  were  svibstitutcil  for  wit,  learning,  and  companioni-hip.  There  is  a 
curious  and  not  uninteresting  account  of  this  society  in  Roger  North's 
**  Ebcamen"  and,  as  it  would,  perhaps,  rather  lose  thau  gain  by  being  trans- 
lated into  any  other  language,  we  shad  give  the  passage  in  lus  own  old- 
jfoshioned  style:— 

"  We  had  a  more  visible  administratiou,  mediate  as  it  were,  between  his  Lord- 
ship and  the  greater  or  letter  vulgar,  who  were  to  be  the  immediate  tools.  And 

this  was  the  club,  called  originally  the  Kin^t  Head  Club.  The  gentlemen  of 
that  worthy  society  held  their  evening  sessions  continimlly  nt  the  King's  Head 
Tavern,  over  agaiust  the  loner  l  emple  gate.  But  upon  occasion  of  the  signal  of  a 
anen ribbon,  agreed  to  be  worn  in  tneirnatt  in  the  daya  of  street  engugemmti^ 
like  the  coats  of  arms  of  valliant  knights  of  old,  whereby  all  the  wamora  of  the 
socif'ty  might  be  distinguished,  and  not  mistake  friends  for  enemies,  they  wore 
calh;d  also  the  Green  Hibbon  Club.  Their  seat  was  in  a  sort  of  carfour  {carre' 
fmtr)  at  Chancery  Lane  end,  a  centre  of  business  and  company  most  proper  for 
such  anglers  of  fools.  Tbe  bouse  was  double  balconied  in  the  front,  as  may  yet 
be  seen,  for  the  clubsters  to  issue  forth  in  fresco  with  hats  and  no  pcruques,  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  merry  faces,  and  diluted  throats,  for  vocal  encouragement  of  the 
canaglia  below,  at  bontircs,  on  usiual  aud  unusual  occasions.   They  admitted  all 
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ttnngen  thtt  were  confidingly  introduced,  for  it  was  a  main  end  of  their  institn- 
tion  to  make  proselytes,  especially  of  the  raw,  estateil  youth,  newly  come  to 
town.  Thia  copious  society  were  to  the  faction  in  and  about  London  a 
lort  of  eseentive  power,  end  hy  eonrespoadeiiee  all  over  England.  The  reaoWm 
of  the  mofe  retired  councils  and  miBietarj  of  the  faction  were  brought  in  here, 
and  orally  insinuated  to  the  company,  whether  it  were  lies,  defamations, 
commendations,  projects,  &c.|  and  so,  like  water  diffuseil,  spread  all  over  the 
town,  whereby  that  which  was  digested  at  the  dab  over  night,  was  lake  noonsh- 
mcnt  at  every  assembly,  male  an«f  femnle,  the  next  day.  And  thus  the  younglingi 
tasted  of  political  iidiiiinistration.  and  took  tlicmselves  for  notable  counsellors. 

•'The  conversation  ami  ordinary  discourse  of  the  club  was  chietly  upon  the 
aolgeet  of  braveur  in  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  and  property ;  and  what 
every  true  Protestant  and  EngHshman  ought  to  venture  and  do,  lauier  than  be 
overrun  with  popcr}'  and  slavery-.  There  was  much  reeommendation  of  silk 
armour,  and  the  prudence  of  beinjr  ]>rovidetl  with  it  against  the  time  that  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  massacred.  Aud  accordingly  t,liere  was  abimdance  of  those 
nlken  back,  breast,  and  potts,  made  and  sold,  that  were  pretended  to  be  pistol- 
roof,  in  which  any  man  dressed  up,  was  as  safe  as  in  a  bouse,  for  it  was  impossi- 
le  any  one  would  fro  to  strike  him  for  laughing,  so  ridiculous  was  the  hgure, 
as  they  say,  of  hogs  in  armour, — an  image  of  derision  insensible,  but  to  the  view 
■B I  have  oad  it.  This  was  an  armour  w  defence ;  but  our  sparks  were  not  altfr- 
gethcr  so  tame  to  carry  their  provision  no  fai  ther,  for  truly  tney  intended  to  be 
assailants  upon  fair  occasion  !  and  had  for  that  end  recommended  also  to  thoui  a 
certain  pocket- weapon,  which  for  its  design  aud  ethcacy  had  the  buuour  to  be 
called  a  Protettani  fiail.  It  was  for  street  and  crowd  work,  and  the  engine,  lying 
perdu  in  a  coat  podtet,  mi|^t  readily  sally  out  to  execution,  and  so  by  dealing  a 
great  hall,  or  piazza,  or  so,  carr>'  an  election  by  a  choice  way  of  poling,  called 
icnockiug  down.  The  handle  represented  a  farrier's  blootl-stick,  and  the  fall 
was  ioined  to  the  end  by  a  strong  nervous  ligature,  that  in  its  swing  fell  just  short 
of  the  hand,  and  was  made  of  lignum  fits,  or  rather,  as  the  poet  tenned  it, 
mortis." 

This  satirical  description  is  ia  aU  likdihood  aomewhat  overdiarged,  but 
it  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the  dub  m  question,  and  of  the  times  in 

which  it  existed.  Cruikshanks,  tmrivalled  as  he  is  in  his  own  art.  never 
placed  the  follies  of  his  day  in  a  more  ludicrous  light,  even  wMth  the  advan- 
tage of  preeentiog  to  the  eye  what  is  here  only  suggested  to  the  imagina- 
tion— 

**  Segnius  irritant  aniiuos  deinissa  per  aurcm 
Qnam  qvm  rant  ocniis  rabjecta  nddibus.'* 

Yet  dull  indeed  mu?t  be  the  fancy  that  on  reading  this  lively  narrative  docs 
not  picture  to  itself  the  meeting  of  the  Club  in  all  its  reality.  The  gro- 
tesque fear  of  the  weak  and  timid,  showmg  itadf  in  Ftoteatant  flaila  aod 
ailk  head-pieces,  the  bravado  of  the  naturd  boaster,  the  bu^  gossip,  and 
eager  hunting  after  alarm  of  others,  and  the  sardonic  faces  of  Shaftesbury 
and  his  intimates,  who  had  set  the  whole  machine  in  motion,  and  who  were 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  their  more  simple  associates — all  is  present  to 
the  mind's  eye  in  this  description.  The  extract,  too,  is  curious  in  another 
respect  ;  it  shows  the  ground  whereon  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  heeu  poaching, 
in  his  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  the  matchless  dexterity  witb  which  he  uso- 
milated  to  his  own  text  the  collectanea  of  his  multifarious  readmg. 

[To  be  eonthttied.} 
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Tmm  HiiTORT  aho  AurfovrriM  of  Clbvs&ano,  br  John  Walk€i)r 
Ord,  F.G.S.L.,  Author  of  "Eorfand."  "  The  Bard;'<'Riira!Sketclliet;* 
&c.   liOAdon.   SimpkiD  and  Marshall. 

Thb"  County  Histories"  form  a  branch  of  literature  peculiar  to  our  own 
eonntry.  ContiQental  writers  havcj  indeed,  published  surveys  of  king- 
doms and-pruriaces,  and  described  particular  cities  and  places^  but  their 

ef&M'ts,  chiefly  directed  to  historical  or  biographical  disquisitions,  have 

never  been  employed  in  the  production  of  works  similar  to  those,  of 
which  almost  all  our  Eni;lish  counties  can  boast.  Among  the  ancients, 
we  look,  in  vain,  for  anything  of  the  kind:  yet,  how  inestimably  valuable 
would  now  be  a  descriptive  account  of  a  iloman  province,  bringing  to 
light  the  domestic  incidents  of  the  time,  recalling  the  ancient  customs, 
and  affording  occasional  glimpses  of  the  manners  of  the  mighty  rulers 
of  the  universe ! 

A  county  history,  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of  Dugdale's  War- 
wickshire, Surtees'  Durham,  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  Baker's  Northampton- 
shire, or  Hunter's  Doncaster,  recjuires  in  its  compilation  the  combina- 
tion of  great  mental  capacity,  with  untiring  energy,  indefatigable  research, 
and  continuous  application.  It  should  detail,  with  the  most  rigid  accu- 
racy, the  general  and  local  history  of  the  shire ;  describe  every  manor  and 
estate,  with  the  proprietors  in  succession  ;  include  genealogical  memoirs 
(supported  by  references  of  undoubted  authority)  of  the  various  families 
of  note,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  eminent  men  the  district  has 
nurtured  or  produced ;  and,  in  a  Word,  form  a  perfect  record  of  the  county, 
its  history,  its  pP!icaloiz:y,  its  topofjraphy,  and  its  antiquities. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  existing  antiquaries,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  to  whose  history  of  South  Yorkshire  we  have 
already  alloded,  read  at  ihe  recent  meeting  of  the  Archeological  Insti- 
tute, an  '*  Essay  on  Topography,"  which  gave  so  eloquent  and  masterly  a 
view  of  the  subject  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  the  following 
passage,  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  ieelings : — 

"  The  philoMopher  msy  rnnile  at  the  minnteaets  of  the  ol^ects-  which  are  msde 

of  importance  in  the  books  of  the  topc^rapher-  But  it  is  in  fact  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  details  that  their  vaUie  consists.  Tt  is  hecnu''c  the  topoCTapher  has 
preserved  his  millions  of  facta  an<l  observations  that  his  writings  are  vsuued.  And 
if,  looking  upon  Ins  little  selected  region  with  the  eye  of  the  t^o^^pher  and  yet 
through  a  guis  microscopically,  on  finding  ohjerts  naturally  magnified,  since  there 
is  nothing  greater  near  at  hand  "1th  which  to  compare  them,  he  speaks  of  some 
little  heath  or  common  which  still  exhibits  the  pristine  condition  of  that  portion 
of  the  island, — or  draws  attention  to  some  little  Terope  beautiful  aa  delivered  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  and  made  heantifal  by  the  hand  of  Taste — or  if  he  find  a  few 
hooks  or  ])aiiitinjfs  which  some  curious  person  lias  collected  and  depositetl  there^ 
and  dwell  upon  them  as  if  they  were  a  Vatican  librar)'  or  a  Florentine  gallery, — 
if  he  find  a  church  with  some  little  arehitectiu'al  pretensions,  and  describe  it  wi'.h 
aifoctionate  minuteness,  as  another  would  one  of  the  great  aithedraJs  of  the  em- 
piie— or  a  piece  of  midd1e*age  sculpture  of  which  he  feels  the  beauty,  and  seeks 
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to  make  others  sensible  of  it -I  cannot  think  him  uselessly  employed,  or  that 
that  can  be  a  true  philosophy  ^vhich  sliali  deride  taste  aad  enthu&ia^im  such  as 
thb.  And  if,  in  the  spirit  of  minute  ttmmh  in  which  he  acta,  he  set  before  ns 
every  lemein,  however  inconsiderable,  that  opens  to  us  any  insight  into  the  man* 

ners  or  rhamcter<  of  tlie  earlv  inliahitants  ol  this  island,  or  of  the  persons  \^ho 
induced  a  ucw  |)Oj»ulutiou  on  the  ruins  of  another — be  it  only  a  Lttle  i^ngment  o£ 
masonry,  or  a  little  remain  of  an  half-obhterated  trackway,  or  a  mounil  of  eardi 
raised  by  unknown  handa  and  for  some  unknown  puqiose,— or  if  he  find  buried  in 
the  earth  nil  that  remains  among  us  of  some  primeval  inliahitiuit.  ihtre  is  at  lcji«t 
somethin<^  which  strikes  plcasinfrly  on  the  imagination  :  ami  if,  as  churches  are 
the  topographer's  especial  delight,  he  preserves  from  future  acculent  the  records 
interibed  on  itooe,  or  brata,  or  marble,  be  is  perpetuating  eridenee  of  whidi  an 
amount  scarcely  conceivable  has  been  suffered  to  perish. — I  say  nothing  here  of 
that  noble  branch  of  to|M)graphical  study,  the  remains  of  the  Uoniar.s  while  thev 
held  their  sovereignty  in  Britain; — which  are  gathered  up  by  him  nitli  mure 
etpeeial  eve." 

The  first  labourer  in  the  field  of  topographical  research^  was  tbe  inde- 
nt i^able  Lelaod,  and  be  commeoced  his  aidaotts  taak  at  a  most  critical 
penod,  when  our  antiqaities  were  on  the  point  of  being  involved  In  the 
nil II-  of  the  monasteries.    His    Itinerarj**  may,  with  truth,  be  deemed 

the  foundation  "^t  <ne  of  Eni^lish  Topofrrajihy.  He  was  succeeded  by 
one,  who  *' restored  antiquity  fo  Hritain,  aiul  Britain  to  anticjuity" — the 
great  and  learned  Camden,  and  alter  him  came  Dugdale,  Dodsworili, 
Erdesvvick,  Burton,  and  Fiott.  The  earliest  of  our  county  histories  is 
Sir  William  Dugdak's  Warwicksblre,  a  perfect  pattern  for  all  similar 
works :  with  it,  may  well  range  the  splendid  histories  of  Cheshire,  Dor- 
ham,  South  Vorkshire,  and  Northampton,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  thirty  years  j  and  at  no  great  distance,  Manning  and  Bray's 
Siurrey,  Hutchin's  Dorsetshire,  Clutterbuck's  Herts,  bhaw's  Staffordshire, 
Morant's  Essex,  and  Lipsconibc's  Bucks.  Singular  enoUi;h,  some  of 
our  mobt  important  counties,  such  as  Yorkshire,  Devon  and  Siiropbhire, 
have  no  complete  histories,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reflection  on 
the  liberality  of  the  resident  gentry  may  soon  cease  to  exist.  Who  will 
venture  to  assert  that  these  topographical  records  of  our  land  do  not 
lend  a  useful  Ii.i;ht  to  ciKjuirers  in  almost  every  branch  of  our  national 
literature,  or  that  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  cultivated  this  depart- 
ment of  study,  names  may  not  be  ftjnnd.  which  deserve  a  high  4Dd 
honourable  place  among  our  most  tlistin^uiahed  authors. 

The  Vale  of  Cleveland,  which  Mr.  Ord  has  chosen  for  his  subject, 
has  been  already  explored,  and  its  history  written,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Graves;  but  that  gentleman*s  publication,  though  meritorious,  did  not  do 
sufficient  justice  to  a  locality,  which,  as  Mr.  Ord  truly  remarks,  abonnda 
"  in  monuments  of  aiiti(jnity,  in  abbeys,  priories,  hermitages,  and  cells  ; 
in  castles,  fortifications  and  encampments;  in  rerajiins  of  former  grandeur, 
and  relics  of  great  and  illustrious  families."  The  uork  before  us,  one 
of  fur  more  pretension  and  fur  higher  merit,  is  written  in  a  spirited,  at* 
tractive  style,  displays  considerable  research  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
want  of  care  displayed  in  the  dedoction  of  the  pedigrees,  might  claim 
no  inferior  position  in  topographical  literature.  The  general  and  eccle- 
siastical history  is  extremely  interesting,  and  the  chapter  on  the  an* 
tit|nitics  of  tlie  district  evinces  learning  and  discrimination.  That  which 
follows  refers  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  and 
should  be  altogether  omitted,  or  dictated  by  a  different  spirit.    It  is  re- 
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markable  for  nothing  but  its  extreme  bigotry,  and  its  unjustifiable  and 
ntolerant  attack  on  the  relia:ious  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  tiflh  chapter  gives  a  description  of  (iishorough  Priory,  "  afanjous 
monument  of  ancient  [liety,"  and  the  remainder  of  tlic  volume  contains 
the  local  history  of  the  thirty  parishes  which  Cleveland  comprises.  The 
portion  that  pleaset  ns  roost  is  that  devoted  to  Skelton — an  obscure  and 
insignificant  Tillage  *'  which  will  for  ever  stand  renowned,  not  only  in 
the  history  of  Cleveland,  but  in  that  of  the  empire  and  of  the  world,  as 
the  birth-place  of  a  lofty  and  illustrious  line  of  nobles,  and  the  ancient 
cradle  and  the  nursery  of  warriors,  princes,  and  kings.** 

*'  From  tills  little  nook  of  Clevelnnd,"  says  Mr.  Ord,  "  sprang  mighty  INTonnrehs, 
Queens,  High  (  huneellors,  Arch-Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Ambassadors  and  Kiii<:hts. 
and  above  all  one  brilhuiit  and  immortal  name,  Roue^rt  Uu lcl:,  tlic  Scotti:>U 
Fitriot,  wIk^  when  liberty  lay  vanquished  and  prostrate  in  ihe  dutt,  and  the  genius 
of  national  freedom  had  fled  from  her  native  hills,  pnmdly  stooil  forth  its 
atest  and  noblest  champion,  and  in  detianee  of  EnfrhvmVs  protulest  chivalry, 
achieved  for  Scotland  glorious  iudepeudence,  and  for  hnnself  imperishable  fume. 

Mr.  Ord  then  proceeds  with  the  memoir  of  the  Bruces  Lords  of 
Skelton,  until  their  final  extinction  at  the  death  of  Peter  de  Bruce, 
A..n.  l^/l-  Their  old  baronial  fortress  of  Skelton  Castle  passed  with  the 
eldest  co-heir  to  the  family  of  Fauconberg,  and  is  now  possessed  by 
that  of  Wharton,  of  which  the  pedigree  is  given ;  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  present  proprietor  was  the  well  known  and  eccentric  John  Htdl 
Stevenson,  of  whom  Mr.  Onl  adds  the  following  sketch. — 

"  Mr.  Ilall  Stevenson,  the  author  of  many  poetic  pieces,  was  the  son  of  Colond 
George  Hall,  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  W.  Manners.    The  father  of  this  gentleman 

Surchased  Skelton  of  Law  son  Trotter,  Esq  ,  and  married  Cutheriiie  Trotter,  eldest 
Eiughter  of  John  Trotter,  Esq.,  of  Skelton  Castle.  Our  author  was  bora  in  17 IS, 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Sterenaon,  Esq.,  of  Manor  House,  in  the  pa^ 
ri!^h  of  Lanohester,  county  Durham,  and  died  in  I'Hf).  lie  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  tirst  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Lawrence 
Sterue,  (the  Tristram  of  his  poems),  who  frequently  afterwards  viaited  Skelton 
CTastle.  The  festive  meeti  ngs  of  these  joyons  companions,  Sterne,  Zachtury  Moore, 
Panty  Lascelle^  and  '  the  rest' — brought  back  the  good  old  timfs  to  '  Cnaj 
Castle.'  When  a  man  keeps  an  ho8pital)le  table,  there  are  people  enon^di  who  can 
smell  out  his  roast  meat :  he  need  not  send  into  the  highways  and  hedges  for  peo- 

fle  to  eat  it.  A  late  ])roprietor  of  this  beautiful  castle  (the  grandest  building 
ever  saw)  was  of  this  generous  dass.  He  kept  a  fidl  spreadboanl,  and  wore 
down  the  steps  of  his  ( cllar.  His  open  heart  filled  his  dining-room  with  choice 
company;  one  of  which  was,  the  celebrated  divine  '  Lawrence  Sterne,  of  facetious 
memory.'  Being  wits,  seholars,  and  men  of  the  polite  world,  these  *  Noelea 
Ambrwnang^  partook  of  Attic  grace  and  Roman  vivacity,  sentiment  and  humour, 
pathos  and  ridicule ;  whilst  the  drollery  of  Aristophanes,  the  Bacchic  glow  of 
Aiuiereon,  the  festive  hilarity  of  Horace,  united  to  throw  over  the  evening  vears 
of  a  dechning  literature,  something  of  the  glorious  hght  and  gorgeous  hues  of  the 
palnay  senith  of  Greece  and  Rone* 

"Hall  Stevenson  was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  attainments.  His  works 
appeared  in  three  vols.  17^5,  printed  for  J.  Debrett,  the  enterprising  bibrK)iu)le 
of  Piccadilly.  They  comprise,  '  Fables  for  grown  Gentlemen/  '  Lyric  Epistles,' 
'  Pastors!  Cortfial,'  '  Pastoral  Puke,'  '  Macaroni  Fables,'  '  Lyric  Consolations,* 
'  Moral  Tales,'  '  Crazy  Tales,'  &c.  These  poems  possess  considerable  harmoiqr 
of  versification,  nmch  facility  of  expression,  a  high  degree  of  imagination  and  ex- 
uberance of  fancy  ;  disfigured  in  some  parts  by  coarse  licentious  buffoonery,  a 
quaint  exaggerated  st^ie,  and  a  prodigal  indulgence  in  ludicrous  and  fantastic  de- 
hneation.  The  criticism  in  this  author,  which  is  appended  to  his  works,  may  on 
the  whole,  he  accepted  as  a  fiur  and  jiist  criterion. 
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"  lie  wa«  au  excellent  classic  scholar,  ami  |>erlectly  acquainted  with  the  iiedea 
Lettres  of  Earope.  He  could  cn^aKC  in  the  grafe  diaeusaiooa  of  eritidam  and 
literature  with  superior  power ;  whUe  oe  was  qmMed  to  enliven  general  sucietj' 
with  the  smile  of  Ilornrp,  the  lau;rhtcr  of  Cervnntcs,  or  he  could  sit  in  Fontaine's 
easy  chair  and  (inbosom  his  humour  to  his  chosen  friend.  ^Vlun  he  resided  in 
London  he  lived  as  other  men  of  the  world  do,  whose  philosophy  partakes  more 
of  Epiennit  than  the  ponsh ;  mil  n  the  eawtiy,  iHien  Skelton  Castle  was  wMb* 
out  compauy,  he  had  recourse  to  a  very  fine  library  and  n  ])luyful  muse. 

"  That  he  was  a  man  of  singular  genius  and  a  peculiar  co^t  of  thought,  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  read  his  work  :  that,  while  he  caught  the  ridicule  of  life, 
he  Mt  for  its  misforttmei*  will  be  equally  erident  to  those  who  read  the  i>agc 
which  contains  the  epitaph  On  Zachary  Moore  and  nothing  surely  can  be  want- 
injj  to  confirm  the  latter  opinion  when  we  have  added  that  he  was  the  Eug'enius 
ol  Lawrence  Sterue.  Many  odd  stories  are  itill  related  of  his  whims  and  eocentri- 
eitieB.  Being  subiect  to  hypochondria,  he  had  a  peculiar  dislike  to  the  east  wind  ; 
whenever  the  wind  blew  fix)m  that  quarter,  he  wouhi  not  leave  his  bed-  Be  had 
the  wenthornork  so  placed,  that  lie  could  see  it  from  his  chamber  window ;  and 
when  It  pointed  east,  he  retreated  under  cover  and  would  not  rise  that  day.  To 
cure  the  complaint  aud  obtain  his  friend's  society,  the  jocund  Tristram  procured  a 
youth  to  climb  the  cupola  and  tie  thevane  to  the  west,  where  it  continued  during 
Sterne's  visit.  The  squire,  observing  that  the  surly  winds  had  settled  at  a  favonte 
point,  quitted  his  bed  and  joined  the  social  circle;  when  wit,  wine  and  rairlh, 
flew  round  the  table,  aud  the  gay  party  resumed  *  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
mmV" 

Before  closing  our  notice  of  the  history  of  Cleveland,  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  the  genealogical  deparuiient  of  the  work.  Nothing 
can  be  more  imperfect  or  more  unsatisfactory— there  ere  forty- three 
pedif^rees,  including  those  of  Challooer,  Manlererer,  Cnrcy,  Coneett, 
Allan,  Bruce,  Cratborne,  Foulis,  Ingram,  Wharton,  Turner,  Meyuell, 
Lowtber,  and  Pennyman  ;  hut  with  the  exception  of  Allan  of  Blackwcll 
Granpre,  Bruce  of  Skelto!!  Castle,  and  two  or  three  oihers,  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  is  not  either  defective  or  inaccurate  ;  in  that  of  Wharton  of 
GrinKlc  Park,  the  present  Mr.  Lloyd  Wharton  of  Dryburn,  whom  we 
know  to  be  under  sixty  years  of  age,  is  set  forth  as  the  father  of  two 
ladies— Mrs.  Ettrick  and  Mrs.  Leighton,  wbo  were  bom  more  than 
century  since  !  The  descent  of  tbe  Carys,  Lords  Falkland,  at  page  4T6, 
is  totally  unintelligible;  Lucius  Charles,  meant  for  the  graodfather 
of  tbe  present  peer,  appears  in  the  genealogy  quite  disconnected  with 
any  previous  generation,  and  besides  this  hiatus,  we  have  also  to  com- 
plain of  the  oini3sii)n  in  this  pedigree  as  in  many  others,  of  wives'  names, 
an  omission  which  the  slightci^t  trouble  and  research  would  have  supplied. 
The  lineage  of  Lowtber— wbicfa  tbe  author  states  to  have  been  ''carefiiUy 
compiled  from  ▼arioos  original  sources,  and  to  have  been  revised  and 

•  *  Zachary  ^fooro  was  an  intimntc  friend  of  Hall  Stevenson,  and  resided  at  Lofthoute. 
He  was  a  person  of  convivial  disposition,  and  bj  expensive  habits  and  high  connexiooa, 
■qaaadered  avray  a  large  fortune.  There  is  a  tradition  at  Lofthouse,  that  dnrmg  hb  tia* 

vale  en  the  continent  his  horses*  shoeewere  made  of  silver,  and  that  f>o  careless  he  of 
money,  that  he  would  not  turn  his  horseo'  head  if  they  got  loose  or  fell  off,  but  replaced 
them  with  new  ones.  He  was  at  len^h  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  gay  butterflies  who 
had  sported  about  him  in  his  summer  hour  with  the  men  of  royal  and  dueal  rank  who  had 
feasted  at  his  board,  rewarded  their  old  friend  with  n  paltry  lieutenancy  in  Gibrnltar. 
Sheridan  on  his  death  bed  surrounded  by  bum-bailiifs  \  Beau  BrummeU  an  idiot  and  a  pau- 
per  at  Calais ;  Zadiaiy  Moore,  starring  at  Gibraltar,  are  Uack  tpota  on  the  fhmtHm  of 
tbe  then  Prince  Regent, 

Which  I'l  th>  multitudinous  tea*  inearaadine 

Cannut  wjuth  out  I'  " 
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corrected  by  the  UviDg  representative  of  the  family/* — bcnrs  on  the  t'uce 
of  it  its  own  condemnation,  in  the  utter  absence  of  a  single  christian 
name  in  the  first  ten  genenitions  ;  bebides,  it  is  impossible  to  bel  eve 
that  any  evidence  can  exist  of  a  Lowther  living  in  940,  married  to  a 
D'Eyncourt : — a  pedigree  of  this  description  would  never  gain  admission 
into  the  pages  of  Baker,  Ormerod,  or  Hunter. 

Mr.  Ord  posaeases  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of  a  county  bis* 
tori  an,  that  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  these  defects  in  the  hope 
that  in  bis  next  performance  he  may  attend  more  minutely  to  genealogi- 
cal detail;^,  eschew  alfocrcther  polemical  (H<icnssion,  and  thus  produce  a 
work  for  which  we  feci  assured  his  abilities  ([ualify  him,  that  may  take 
its  place  next  to  those  le:irned  tomes  ue  have  already  referred  to,  illus- 
trative of  the  several  counties  of  Warwick,  Chester,  Durham  and  York. 


LiTKHAnv  AND  Historical  MKMORiAr.s  of  L#ondon.    By  J.  Henraqb 

Jks<k,    *2  vols.,  8vo.  London.     K.  Bentley. 

The  plan  of  tin  se  vohunca  mav  be  very  briefly  explained.  It  com- 
bines a  history  of  the  difFerent  J.ond<»n  streets,  and  of  the  chief  houses 
in  them,  with  some  account  of  their  principal  tenants,  the  houses  being 
selected,  not  so  much  for  their  architectural  pretensions,  as  to  affonl 
the  writer  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  important  individuals,  who 
happened  at  one  time  to  inhabit  them.  This  has  given  the  author 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  together  a  mass  of  light  and  pleasant  ma- 
terials, collected  indeed  from  common  and  obvious  sources.  Thus 
amont^st  the  older  writers  we  find  l*epys,  Evelyn,  and  Walpole  fre- 
quently laid  under  contribution,  while  even  the  most  popular  of  modern 
works,  such  as  Lockhart's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  made  available 
to  these  Memorialt  of  London,  The  work  therefore  is  far  from  bearing 
that  character  of  originality,  which  in  some  degree  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  compilations  from  less  familiar  sources,  and  especially  where 
new  conclusions  are  drawn  from  old  data,  or  where  widely  scattered 
facts  are  broui^ht  together  and  by  the  force  of  the  writer  s  genius  made 
to  form  one  consistent  whole,  as  we  see  in  a  well  written  history.  But 
this,  though  it  may  in  some  measure  detract  from  the  praise  due  to  the 
compiler,  will  by  no  means  aflect  the  amusement  to  be  derived  from  our 
"  Memorials  **  by  the  reader.  There  is  besides  one  great  advantage  in  this 
book)  it  has  neither  beginning,  nor  end,  nor  middle;  you  may  lay 
it  down  when  you  will,  and  take  it  up  when  you  will,  being  nssiirt  d 
that  you  disturb  no  regular  flow  of  interest  by  breaking  off,  and  that 
resume  it  in  what  mood  you  may  it  will  make  no  ditference.  We  would 
by  no  uicans  be  understood  as  saying  this  msoadunco;  it  is  really  and 
truly  a  merit,  and  though  not  of  a  very  exalted  kind  in  the  estimate  o£ 
scholars,  it  is  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  novel-reading 
public,  who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  honour  any  eioessive  draughts 
upon  their  understanding. 

We  start  from  Piccadilly,  for  which  the  author  has  found  a  new 
etymolo2:y,  having  demolished  the  old  one  in  a  very  ingenious  and 
unanswerable  fashion,  though  his  own  derivation  is  somewhat  question- 
able. As  the  passage,  though  long,  is  rather  curious,  it  may  be  worth 
extracting : 

*'  According  to  the  authority  of  almost  every  person  who  has  written  on  the 
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sul)joct  of  the  streets  of  London, — and  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  an  opinion  so  lon^ 
reeeivL'd. — Piccaddly  derives  its  name  from  I'cecudilla  Hall,  a  repository  for  the 
Kale  of  the  faiihiouablc  rutf;»  for  the  neck,  tutitlcd  piccaddlies  or  turnovers,  hIucIi 
were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Jamei  the  Pint.  Bamabe  Rice,  in  hie  *  Honestae 
of  the  Age/  speaks  of  the  *  body-makers  that  do  swiirm  through  all  parts,  both 
of  London  and  about  London.'  '  The  body.'  he  says,  is  stdl  pampered  up  in 
the  very  dropsy  of  excess.  lie  that  some  forty  years  since  should  have  asked 
after  Pioeadilly,  I  wonder  who  would  have  undentood  him ;  or  eonid  have  told 
what  a  Piccadilly  had  been,  cither  fish  or  flesh.*  In  Ben  Jonson's  *  Devil  ia  an 
Ass;'  in  Ueaujnont  and  Fletcher's  *  Pilgrim and  in  Drayton's  satirioal  |>o»ni 
'The  Moon  Calf,'  will  be  found  more  thiur  one  allusion  to  the  fashionable 
'  pickadel,'  or  '  pieeadilly.'  It  mutt  be  remfurkcd,  however,  that  the  eariieat 
of  these  productions  (and  they  have  all  evidently  reference  to  a  ridiculous  and 
ephcraernl  fashion  of  recent  introduction)  dates  no  further  buck  than  1G16;  and, 
moreover,  according  to  every  evidence  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the 
subject,  the  introduction  of  the  '  Piccadilly'  was  at  least  not  of  an  earUer  [>eriod 
than  1614.  When  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  prove,  that  the  word  '  Pickadilla' 
waa in  common  use  as  far  back  as  (our  authority  is  Gerard's  *  llerb.i!,' 

wliere  the  *  small  wild  buglosse,'  or  ox-toiifjuc,  is  spoken  of  as  growing  u\)on 
the  banks  of  the  dry  ditches  '  about  Pickadilla,')  we  are  compelled  to  disturb 
tiie  old  opinion  that  thepieaent  iticet  derivea  its  name  fipmn  n  nahioiiable  article 
of  dress  which  we  find  waa  not  introduced  till  neiurly  twen^  years  after  '  Picka- 
dilla' had  become  a  famihar  name,  "nd  which,  moreover,  was  little  likely  to  be 
sold  in  so  rural  a  district  as  Piccadilly  was  in  the  days  of  James  the  Ir  u^t. 

"  Let  ns  be  allowed  to  throw  out  one  luggestion  on  the  subject  PirkadiTIa 
House,  which  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ])resent  Panton-square.  was  a 
fashionnlilf  place  of  nransement,  apparently  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  continued  to  be  so  nearly  till  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  all  countries  to  confer  on  alluring  name  on  places  of  amusement, 
— aafor  instance,  we  find  the  fashionable  'Folly'  floating  on  the  Thames  in  the 
days  of  Charles  tlic  Seeoiid, — and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think,  that  Pickadilla 
House  derived  its  name  siuijdy  from  the  Spanish  word  prccculil!(\  htei^ally 
meaning  a  venial  fault,  but  w  hich  was  intended,  perhaps,  to  iuiply  more  than  met 
the  eye.  Under  all  eurennutances,  it  aeema  far  nune  teatmiahle  to  suppose  that 
the  newly-invented  nifT  should  have  derived  its  name  from  being  w  orn  by  the 
fair  ladies  and  silken  gallants  who  frequented  Picka<lilla  House,  than  that  a 
trifling  article  of  dre!»s  should  have  given  a  name,  first  to  the  suburban  emporium 
in  which  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  sold,  and  afterwards  to  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Eniope.  Why,  indeed,  shoold  a  raff  have  been  called  a  piccadilla, 
unless  from  some  such  reason  as  we  have  mentioned?  Or  what  lady  is  tl  ere 
who  ever  went  into  the  fields  to  buy  her  attire?  And,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  First,  Pickadilla  House  stood  literally  in  the  fields.  The  fact, 
however,  that '  Pickadilla'  was  a  weU-known  q>ot,  nearly  tsrenty  years  Ik  fore 
the  introduction  of  the  'piekadel,'  or  turn-over,'  at  least  puts  one  part  erf  the 
argument  at  rest." 

He  has  been  equally  successful  in  demolishing  another  popular  tradi- 
tion, when  apeakioff  of  Cleveland-row,  a  the  bottom  of  Saint  James's 
street,  a  place  which  al  one  time  was  remarkable  for  being  frequented 
by  the  fashionable  wits.    How  often  have  we  been  told  that  the  famous 

quarreH  niz;  scene  in  the  Bc«::i:;ar's  Opera  between  Pcachein  and  Loekitt 
was  intended  as  a  skit  upon  the  fracas  between  W'alpole  and  Townsend 
and  that  the  minister's  neglert  of  Gay  proceeded  from  resentment  at 
beinsthua  ikcid  up  to  ridicule.  By  u  single  dale  Mr.  Jesse  upsets  the 
whoK  tradition. 

"  Here  resided  Colonel  John  Selwyn,  z.n  aide-de-camp  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  father  of  the  memorublc  wit,  Cieorge  Selwyn :  and  it  was 
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in  his  house  that  the  celibratetl  pcraonnl  encounter  took  place  between  Sir 
Robert  \ValpoIe»  then  prime  miuister,  and  Lord  Towusheud,  one  of  the  Sccreta- 
net  of  State.  Tbe  ptttieulan  may  be  briefly  related. 

Dtuing  an  altercation,  in  which  they  vere  engaged.  Sir  Robert  exclaimed 
with  considerable  narmth, — '  My  Lor<l,  for  once,  there  is  no  mnn's  sincerity 
whom  I  so  much  doubt  as  your  lordship's.'  Lord  Townshend,  who  to  innny 
excellent  qualities  united  a  fiery  and  uncertain  temperament,  immediately  seized 
the  ftrat  minister  by  the  throat.  Sir  Robert  grappled  with  bis  antagonist  in 
return,  and,  after  a  momcnt.iry  struggle,  both  parties  mutually  rcliiuiuished  their 
grasj)  and  la'd  their  hnmh  on  their  swords.  Mrs.  Selw}n,  who  was  jircscnt,  ran 
out  in  a  fright  to  call  in  the  palac^  guard ;  she  was  prevented,  however,  by  the 
eelebrated  Hemy  Pelham,  by  whose  interporitioii  the  frienda  were  mbaequently 
reconciled.  According  to  Wraxall,  Gay  introduced  this  scene  into  the  'Beggar's 
Opera,'  where  Walpole  and  Townshend  are  represented  as  Peachum  and 
Lockit.  Unfortunately  boweverj  for  the  truth  of  this  literary  anecdote,  I  find 
that  the  firuau  betweea  the  two  mfauiten  of  Hale  did  not  take  place  till  the  vear 
17^»  at  which  period  the '  Beggar'a  Open'  had  the  nin  of  the  atage  about 
a  year." 

Sometimea  our  memorialiat  venturea  out  of  the  beaten  track,  as  for  in- 
stance, when  he  g^iyea  an  extract  from  an  unpublished  letter  in  the  British 
Museum,  relative  to  the  passage  of  Charles  the  First  through  Saint 
James'  Park  on  the  mornin«;  of  his  execution.  The  passage  is  perhaps 
of  no  great  juiportance  in  itself,  but  its  value  is  yet  fartlier  lessened  by 
his  not  affording  us  the  slightest  clue  by  which  to  (ind  the  document. 

A  letter  in  the  British  Museum*'  is  a  somewhat  vague  direction  even 
for  the  most  laborious  student,  and  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  matter 
is  as  be  has  stated  it,  yet  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  be  at 
least  given  us  the  option  of  referring  to  the  original  and  judging  for 
•  ourselves. 

The  Green  Park  and  St.  James's  Palace  afford  the  memorialist  an 
opportunity  of  telling  for  the  huiidreth  time  the  worn  and  well  known 
anecdotes  of  Charles  the  Secoud  and  his  licentious  Court,  as  in  like 
manner  Blarlborough-house  naturally  introduces  us  to  the  heros  and 
heroines  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Then  the  Mall  brings  us  to  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty :  but  as  Charles  Mathews  in  Used  Up  says  of  the 
Colosseum  and  \hv  crater  of  ISIount  Vesuvius, — there  is  nothing  in  it. 
A  reviewer  may  well  be  excused  if  he  proves  too  much  blas^  to  be 
strongly  excited  In'  so  old  an  anecdote  as  the  following  : — 

"  These  allusions  to  the  exclusiveness  of  St.  James's  Park,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  are  not  a  little  curious;  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  to  find 
the  Queen  of  King  George  the  Second  entcrtaming  a  serious  intention  of 
ezdndmg  the  public  altogether  fr.-im  the  Park,  and  eonvertug  it  into  a  garden, 
which  was  to  be  an  appanage  to  the  palace.  When  this  progect  was  first  contem- 
plated by  her,  she  inqtiired  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  what  he  considered  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking '/    *  Madam,'  was  the  significant  reply,  '  onljf  three 

After  following  the  course  of  events  for  some  time  in  this  direction, 
our  uieiuorialist,  in  hunting  phrase,  "  tries  back,''  the  old  Palace  of 
Westminster  bringing  us  with  little  preparation  to  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  whence  we  are  led  on  regularly  aneodotizing  all  the  way, 
*till  after  having  escaped  singeing  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  we  find  ourselves 
in  Westminster  Hall,  which  opening  upon  Palace  Yard  allows  us  to  see 
the  execution  of  Charles'  adherents  about  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
their  master.   The  Hall  itself  gives  him  occasion  for  several  pages 
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of  liistoriral  .iriecdofe,  which  he  has  raked  up  out  of  Holinshed  and  the 
old  chronirlt  r.s,  excellent  auttiorilies  no  doubt,  but  almost  too  familiar 
to  afford  a  decent  pretext  for  the  gleaner.  Then  we  have  the  trial of 
Eaeex,  Strafford,  and  Charles  I.,  with  nothing  new  however  as  to  facts 
or  as  to  the  mode  of  telling  them,  the  interest  which  naturally  belongs 
to  such  narrations  bein^  their  best  recommendation.  In  saying  this  we 
are  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  author's  political  creed,  neither  do  we 
intend  pronouncine:  any  judixnient  on  his  opinions  as  to  the  rival  claims 
of  the  i>tuart8  and  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. • 

"The  first  of  our  Oprman  sovereigns,  Georpe  the  First,  was  crowned  and 
feasted  nt  AVestuiinster,  the  usual  ceremonies  being  performed,  if  with  less  popu- 
lar enthusia«m,  at  least  with  as  much  magnificence  as  had  attended  the  corona- 
tion ceremonials  of  the  Phmtagenets  or  the  Stuarts.  The  people  of  Engtand 
bad  not  forgotten  their  ancient  kings ;  they  remembered  that  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne  was  nn  exile  in  a  foreitrn  land ;  half  Enjrhmd  was  ready  to  embrace 
a  cause  which  was  at  ouce  the  rightl'ul  and  the  romantic  one ;  while  the  devoted 
and  enthnsiastie  Hiffhiandeis  were  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  draw  the 
claymore  in  favour  of  the  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce. 

**  Against  this  tide  of  national  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  the  German  Elector 
e(Hild  oppose  neither  legitimate  claims  nor  talents  forgoverameat,  not  even  fas- 
eittstionof  nsnncr  nor  persQnsl  secomphshniaiCs.  at  was  a&ke  nn^eeiut  in 
his  person  end  indegsnt  in  his  address ;  alike  ignorsnt  in  litoratnre,  ignoraat  of 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  ppo|)lc  over  wTiom  he  came  to  nilc,  iirnorant 
even  of  their  very  language,  in  which  he  had  never  thought  it  worth  his  trouble 
to  instruct  himself.    He  was  alike  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  man,  and  a  bad  King. 
He  had  inherited  from  his  great-grsndfother,  James  the  First,  all  tlie  worst 
qnslities  of  the  Stuarts,  without  their  accomplishrafnits.    Jlc  could  bonst  neither 
the  scholarship  of  Jaraes  the  First,  nor  the  di^jnified  maimers,  the  high-bred  melan- 
choly look,  and  domestic  virtues  of  Charles  the  First,    lie  was  as  much  a  hbertine 
as  Charles  the  Seeond  without  the  eicnse  of  youth  and  passion;  hekeptalmoat  as 
many  mistresses  as  that  monarch,  without  their  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  and 
he  was  as  debauched  as  Charles  without  the  charm  of  his  affubility,  or  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  Wit.   When  Charles  the  iSecoud,  on  the  night  of  his  liestoration,  shpped 
down  the  back  stairs  st  Whitehsll,  and  crossed  the  water  to  psss  the  night  with 
Lady  Castlemaine,  he  had  oldy  diet  day  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  while,  whm 
Oeorrrc  tlic  First  nindo  his  appearance  in  the  British  metropolis  with  his  hideooa 
seragUo  of  German  prostitutes,  he  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  ftfty-five.'* 

But  though,  wishing  to  avoid  all  political  discussions,  we  make  no 
remarks  upon  this  passae^e  involving  the  claims  of  the  two  dynasties,  it 
may  yet  be  permitted  us  to  remark  that  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  did  set 
an  example  of  encouragement  to  English  literature,  whicli  candour 
must  allow  has  not  been  imitated  by  any  of  their  successors.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  when  reading  the  following  extract^  not  to  believe  that 
Charles  the  Second^  whatever  else  might  have  been  his  faulu,  had  the 
heart  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

"  How  much  one  would  like  to  know  the  site  of  the  house  in  the  Strand — and 
perhaps  the  house  itself  may  still  exist — in  winch  Marvcll  spent  his  last  days  in 
penury  and  privation,  at  a  time  when  the  slightest  departure  from  his  political 
principles  would  have  crowned  him  with  the  wealth  which  he  wanted,  and  the 
nononrs  whidi  he  despised.  It  was  at  the  very  time  when  his  poverty  eompetted 
him  to  bonnw  a  sovereign  from  a  friend,  in  order  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  the  poet  one  day  went  forth  from  his  wretched  lodging  in  the  Strand  to 
the  splendid  palace  at  Whitehall,  for  the  purpose  cf  passin(<  the  eveuing  with  the 
merry  monsreh  and  his  gay  courtiers.   Of  the  events  and  conversation  of  tho 
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orening  we  haTCt  no  record :  the  next  day,  liowcvcr,  while  the  poet  was  busily 
employed  at  Ids  fta^Ues,  the  door  of  liis  apartineiit,  *  up  two  pair  ai  ttidn,'  sua- 
doily  opened*  eiid  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord  Danhy.  made  his  n])peRrance. 
Marvell  was  much  surprised  at  the  uuexpceted  visit,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Lord  Treasurer  must  have  mistaken  bis  way.  *  No,'  said  the  other, 
*  not  now  IliAt  I  have  fosnd  Mr.  Harrell.'  He  then  endetfoured,  by  offer- 
ing him  a  lucrative  place  under  the  gOTemment,  aud  by  every  argument  and 
persuasion,  to  enlicc  the  patriot  over  to  the  court;  but  Mnrvell.  proud  in  his 
poverty  and  integrity,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  solicitations.  '  My  Lord,'  he  said 
'  I  cannot  in  honour  accept  your  offer ;  if  I  did  I  must  either  be  ungrateful  to 
the  King  by  subsequently  voting  i^jtlnst  him,  or  else  false  to  my  country  in  suc- 
cumi)ing  to  the  measures  of  the  court.  The  sole  favour  which  I  have  to  ask  of 
his  Majesty  is,  that  he  will  believe  nie  as  <lutiful  a  subject  as  any  which  he  has, 
and  that  I  am  acting  far  more  advauta^euusly  fur  his  true  interests  by^  rejecting 
his  oifeis  than  I  ahonld  do  hj  aeeepting  them.'  Finding  him  infleiible,  Lofa 
Danby  delicately  alluded  to  bis  necessities,  and  pressed  him  to  receive  a  thousand 
pounds  as  a  free  gift  from  his  sovereign,  and  as  a  personal  compliment  to  his 
talents.  This  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  when  our  monarchs  were  in  the 
habit  of  appreciating  and  aisocisting  with  genini.  James  the  tint  had  patro- 
nized every  man  of  learning  i  Chanm  the  First  was  the  friend  of  all  the  poets ; 
and  Charles  the  Second,  among  many  other  acts  of  generosity  which  proved  his 
appreciation  of  genius,  is  known  to  have  presented  Dryden  with  a  sum  of  mone;^, 
Mia  to  have  aentwyciieriey  live  faondred  pounds  to  enable  him  to  recover  hit 
health  in  the  south  of  Fhmee.'' 

After  such  a  proof  that  Charles  could  upon  occasion  both  think  and 
act  ]iob1y«  we  vdU  paas  orer  tke  murders  committed  by  him  under  ^ 
naoie  of  Isw,  upon  the  gallant  and  paCriolic  spirits,  who  indeed  brought 

his  father  to  the  block,  but  who  bad  done  to  the  king  only  as  he  himsdf 
would  have  done  to  them  had  his  cause  triumphed.  But  besides  there 
are  graver  and  yet  raore  important  considerations  that  may  bend  us  to 
a  right  judgment.  The  king  of  Enghitid  is  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  and  what  says  religion  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit?  that  we 
judge  not  lest  we  should  be  judged— that  we  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  our  wrath— that  we  foigive  our  brother  though  be  offend  us 
ninety  and  uine  times.  *'  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord" — But 
Charles  dug  up  the  bones  of  CromweHj  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon 
the  dead. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  want  of  order  and  connection  in  these  vo- 
lumes. They  do  not  present  a  well  digested  and  continued  narrative,  but  a 
fragmentary  set  of  sketches,  utterly  independent  of  all  date  and  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  name  of  a  street  or  house  suggests  an  anecdote 
of  some  distinguished  chariMster,  and  thus  the  same  individual  may  be 
mentioned  over  and  over  again,  and  often  in  juxtaposition  with  persons, 
who  lived  long  before  he  was  born,  or  long  after  he  was  buried.  With 
all  these  defects  however,  and  some  others  perhaps  on  the  score  of  accu- 
racy, the  work  is  well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  present  api)ctite  for 
lighter  publications  that  amuse  without  fatiguing,  and  which  do  not  call 
for  any  p^cular  eiefciie  of  the  reflective  faculties  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Ackrrt.  Ifrt.  GrorRC  Ilulland,  of  a  dMU,  •!  Hy<l«  CiMllWn.  Mr».  .To!in   T  ,  of  a  MO,  alXdttack^ 
park-terrace,  7nd  AugiuU  '    hMUc,  co.  Furfur,  7lh  Aueti«l. 

Andreae,  .Mr«.  J.  Chariw,  «f  ft  MB,  It  Cltpbia*  Chapman.  Mm.  \V.  U..  of  a  dan.,  29ttj  Julf. 
common.  litd  July.  Clarke.  >Ir«.  L.,  of  a  ton,  at  Blackbeatb  park,  23U 

Appleton,  Mrs.  John,  of  a  ion  and  Iwfar, at  N«ftM,  July. 
Stockton  upon  T«m,  iSth  Jvlj,  Cole.  Un.  W.  B.,  <rf  a  MB,  Bt  GranTUle-aqove,  m 

Aakav.  Mm.  H.  W..  of  a  aM,  aft  fldiBboifb,  SMd*  AosBit. 


J0I7.  Colvar,  Ufa.  Cbarln,  of  a  ton,  iRth  . 

Bahington,  Un.  Benjamin,  of  a  dan.,  at  Oaorge  Collette,  Mra.  C.  H.,  of  a  ion,  at  ~ 

•treet,  Hanovcr-it({uarr,  .'th  Augutt.  lat  Auguat. 

Batnea,  Mra.  Williaiu,  ol  a  aun,  at  Crojdoo,  ISth  Coote.  Mra.,  wife  of  Charlea  L'urdon  Coole, 

AuKUat.  late  of  the  :<rd  DngoOB  GoBldB,      a  MB  <H 

Barclay,  Mra.  Arthur  Kelt,  of  a  dau.,  at  Ilury  Hill,     heir,  K(h  \ufru»t.  . 

4th  Autinf.  Cowburn,  -Mr».,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Allan  C0BWniB 

Barton.  Mr*.,  of  a  dau.,  at  tb«  Boyal  Mint,  12th     a  dau..  at  Huinber  Uectorv,  2oth  Julj. 

Anguat.  Crofu,  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  D.  CfoRi,«> 

Batca,  Mra.  Robert  M.,  of  a  MB,  at  Nocfolk-atmt,    dau.,  at  Caythorpe  Rectorj,  34th  J  uly. 

4th  Attouat.  Crofu,  Mra..  of  a  dan.,  at  Twickenham.  i6J>  ^'u  ' 

Bataon,  Mra.  Alhad,  jBB.,«f  B  MB,  tft  Lbmb,  tid  Crosier,  Mra.,  wife  of  F.  H.  Crcwter,  Eaq-  MMg 
Auiuat.  I    CiTil  Service,  of  a  dan.,  at  the  lale  of  Wight, IR 

Bontiev,  Mm.  Joha,  of  B  4aa.,  at  Fardaad-plaM,    July.  , 

13th  Aufcu.t.  Cnittwell.  Mra..  wife  of  C.  I.  Cruttwcll,  Eiq-  « 

Bethrll.  Mra.  William,  of  a  aon,  at  Ri»e,  llth  Autr.  the  Iniirr  Tcniple.  of  a  »on,  30th  July. 

Birkioahaw,  Mra.  J.  C.,  of  a  aon,  at  York,  17th  Daliaon.  Mr».    Maximilian.  jut».  of   a  dan,  »i 

Auguat.  Stamptoni,  near  Tonbridge.  30rh  Ju' V. 


Bonaey,  Mra.  W.  U.,  of  a  aon,  at  Slough,  lat  Aug.  Dalrymple,  Mra.  George  T.,  of  a  dau.,  at  WooJaich, 

lllh  Augtiat.  „ 
Davi*.  Mn.  Hewitt,  of  a  BOB,  at  Spnog  Park, 

dtngton,  17th  Attgvet.  . 
DeniiT,  Mrs.  Thomaa  AntboBf^Bf  B  dBB^  Bt  SMW* 
wick  Street,  Srd  Auguat. 


Booty,  Mra.  Jeha  OUIbbb,  bT  b  daa.,  at  BriitBB, 
Mth  July. 

B<WM,  Mra.,  the  wife  cf  Dr.  W.  R.  Bema,  Uh 
Bensal  IncgttlBr  Oatabj,  af  b  dan.,  at  Bi^Bvar, 

let  June. 

Bromley,  Mm  ,  wife  of  Thnmaa   BroadtJ,  BeqJ  Downer,  Mrs.  H,  O.,  of  BBBB,  Bt  I 

E.I.C.S.,  of  a  dau.,  i;th  Auguat.  I4th  Auguat.  . 

Brookea.  Mra.  Williaia,  e(  BlUMtlB^  flf  B  MB  Bad  Downey,  Mta.  Joha,  «f  B  dBB..  Bt  MUlhiak,  ■» 


heir,  I5th  August. 
Brooki,  Mra.  J.  Willia,  of  JollB-alKBt,  Badftwd- 
lOW,  of  a  dau.,  13th  Auguet. 

Mra.,  wife  of  tM  RCT.  J.  H. 


Auguat.  . 
Doyle,  Mra.  John  H.,  of  a  dau.,  Bt  With|€WiWi 

near  Fzronuth,  l4th  August. 

     ,  Ducic,  The  Countesa,  of  a  aon.  4th  Auguei* 

Vkav  of  UouihtoDj  of  a  eoB,  Slat  Juhr.  I  DadgMu,  Mra.,  of  a  daa^  at  Euaholmc,  near  Mao- 

BnwuBi  Mn.,eif  Mellington  ball,  m.  IfoBtgomery, '    cheater,  ISth  Auguit.  . 

of  a  dau.,  at  Heidelb^,  2«th  July.  ElUa,  Mra.  Riehati,  of  B  aOB,  at  Ivar  If  Mr,  BacM 

Browne,  Mra.  Robert,  of  a  dau.,  at  Brixton,  I6tb     SSrd  July. 

Augi)»t  FerKuson,  Mra.  Robert,  of  B  dBB^  Bt  < 

Burke,  Mra.  Jamea  St.  <;eort,'P,  of  a  dau.,  at  W  ool-     .Majfair,  3lat  July. 

mer  Loilk'r,  HarUn,  \'li\>  AuiiUit.  Fleniiiif:,  Mra.  TTiomas  Henry,  of  B  BOO, 

Butler,  Mm.,  nife  «t  the  ]<<-v.  Daniel  Butler,  of  a     Grange,  Aahburton,  18th  Auguat.  _ 

dau.,  of  St.  John's  W  uud,  6ih  Auguat.  Fletcher,  Lady,Bf  B  daa.,  Bt  £M0f  Vvk*  9UIV» 

Bun,  Mra.  Charlea.  of  a  son,  at  Luton,  Beds,  l4th     23rd  July. 

Angaat.  Foulger,  Mn.  Arthar,  of  a  a«a,  at  WalOav'**'' 

Baslia,  Lady  Edward  North,  «f  a eoa, at  Lejtoa< '   SSrd  July. 

aioae,  Stti  Auguat.  €Hlloli.  Mra.  Joaepb,  of  a  bob,  at  Albka  SWffi 

Caldeeot.  Mra.  Charlea  M.,  of  Holebraok  Oraage,     Hyde  Park,  25tb  July. 

eo.  Warwick,  of  a  aon,  29lh  July.  Gillam,  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  GUIam,  w  • 

Camden.  The  Mi»rchiones!i.  of  a  aon,  3Ut  .Tu'v  dau.,  atill  boro,  3rd  Auguat 

Cappei,  Mm.,  wile  of  the  Uev.  Dr.  Lt.uis  l  ajipcl,  Grant,  Mrt.  Wm.  Charlea,  of  a  dau.,  at  CollumptWi 

of  a  dau.,  U4th  July.  Devon,  lOlh  Auguat. 

Carpenter,  Mn.  Charles,  of  a  aon,  at  Brighton,  Greenhill,  Mra.,  wife  of  Dr.  Grccnbill,  of  a  dan-i 

Snd  Auguat.  Oxford,  a4th  Julr. 

Garter,  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  of  a  Ilambroagh,  Mra.  Albert,  of  a  dao.,  at  Veotnor, 

Mn,  at  Eton,  I4th  Auguit.  I6th  Auguat. 

CBrtwiigbt.  Mr*.  Heorjr,  of  a  daa.,  at  FMdB>hoaM,  Haaiilton,  Mn,  AUnA,  of  GidM  HaU,  BMei^  «  ' 
Dimb,  13th  Aoguit  I   daa.,  ISrd  Jaljr. 
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ttmjmM,  Mrs.  TauNM^  of  ■  «m,  >ft  Ifammnh, 


Ittb  Aufttst. 

Bartopp,  Mn.  E.  B.«  of  »  daa.,  ot  Dolby  Holl,  SUt 

Hooaarft  Ifn.,  wife  of  Thh  Vorf  Bot.  Junet 
Hemery,  Dean  of  Jertey.  of  a  ton,  13th  August. 
Hemerr,  Mr*.  Petor,  of  a  ion,  at  Jfr»e».  10th  Aug. 


Nr«  d,  Mn..  wile  of  Jolw  Meold,  Eiq.  If. P.  of  a 

•on,  l6th  Anguat. 
Nevtnion,  Mio.  Edwotd,  of  %  4a«.,  ot  Booipotcody 
lOth  Aagual. 

Nonon,  Mn.  Robert,  «f  a  dao.,  at  Monmouth 

Rnad  Bajswater,  3rd  AueuKt. 
Noven,  Mr«.  S.  F.,  of  a  son,  ut  t'licstcr  Scjiiarc,  '27th 
Henthaw,  Mrs.  Charles,  ut  :i  «<in.        Aiitrunt.  Ju;y. 
UUilyard,  Mr».  E.,  of  W  imi-teaa  Hail,  ul  a  »on,  Ut  NiK.  nt,  Mm.,  wife  of  Dr.  Nugent,  of  a  duu.,  at 

AufTiiKt.  Iln^'lit'  n,  l2lh  AuKUtt. 

HiU,  Mr«.  Henry,  of  a  dau.,  at  Norfolk  House,  St.  Okedciv,  Mrs.  W,  Parrj,  of  a  dau.,  at  Turuwortti, 
John'*  Wood,  30th  Julv.  I    29th  Julj. 

oare,  lira.  Thomaa  KoiI«,  of  a  aoo.  l.^th  AuRuit.  |  Oliver,  Mn.,  of  Half  Moon  Street,  of  a  aoo,  ISth 

Odtlajr.  Mn-t  wUb  of  Lseut.  Adjutant  Huckicjr,  August. 

of  a  aoB.  at  Oiaapore,  Eaat  lodiaa,  lath  Maj.  jOoalow,  Un.«  wife  of  tbe  Rot.  A.  A.  Onalow.  of  a 
Hooper,  Mt*.  Jobn  JaoMO,  of  St.  iobB  (Street,  of  a|   aoo,  at  Ctaverdoo,  eo.  Warvi^  0tb  Auciatt. 

■on,  Sth  Auguat.  I  Owen,  Mra.  Ilerbrrt.  of  a  aop,  at  Bndleijh  Sailor- 

How,  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Rct.  Autrustui  Ci.  How  of     ton.  Devon,  atih  July. 

a  eon,  at  Bromlejr,  St.  Leonards,  -irtli  July.         0«en,  .Mn*  .  Mifr  .  f  tin-  ]\cv.  Oetaviua  Frairo Owop. 
..    .f-     T  L_     r  -   ,_  .  ,  M  A.,  if  a  dau.,  at  Newark,  24th  Julj. 

P^rr.  Mr>.  T.  c,  of  a  ooB,  at  Kockhoaro  Booo^ 
Fxctcr,  24th  Jul/. 

iVad,  Mra.  Loooard,  of  a  da«t,  at  Briffaton,  4tli 

August. 

Pollock.  Mio.  B„af  a  oo»,ot  M aneboator  Stiook 

SSod  July. 

Powell,  Mra.  Arthur,  of  a  eon,  at  Clapton  Home, 

Midilleacx,  :?r(l  Aupust. 
Power.  Mn.  I.ou;s  Thomas,  of  a  aon,  :it  (iibr.ilt^r, 
S5th  July. 

Powy»,  Mrs.,  wife  1  f  tlie  lion.  aiiJ  Rev.  Horace 

Tui*  ^  »,  <if  .1  dull.,  Vjti)  Ji;  y. 
Price,  The  Hon.  Mr«.,  wile  of  George  Price,  E»q.  of 

a  dau.,  at  Juniaica,  Sfith  June. 
Prichard,  Mra.  Richard  Preatoo,  ofa  aoo,  at  Mil. 

land  Honae,  Suatex,  I4tb  Asgmt. 
Randall,  Mn,  J.*  of  a  dan.,  at  Portman  Sttoet  4tli 
Augoat. 

Rarenhil),  Mrs.,  wife  of  the  Rer.  E.  H.  BafonhUI, 

of  Lcuoiinitcr.  of  a  aon,  Sth  Augtut. 
of  a  ilau.,  2nd  Au^-uxt.  j  Uippon,  Mra.  Abraham   Crofton,  of  a  daH.,  at 

Ltith.  Mt'*.,  uife  of  Captain  Lcilh,  U  N,  of  a  bin,'    (  (larter  House  Square,  31st  J olj. 

ut  Miiuii''  lluure,  CO.  Aberdeen.  Sth  Aupu«t.  Uub)nn»,  .Mrs.  Richard,  of  a  datt.,  at  Tkriotock, 
L.eonino,  Mrs.,  of  a  son,  at  Weathourue  Terrace,!    Devon,  iSth  Aueuat. 


Howell.  Mrs.  John,  of  a  i!au.,  at  (  Upliam,  10th 
Aupu!it. 

Uowiett,  Alrn.  Henry,  of  a  son,  at  Cambridge  Ter- 
race, 24th  July. 

Humbjr,  Mrs.  Edwin,  of  a  dau.,  at  Maida  Hill,  18th 
Aufost. 

iaofcaoa.  Mio.,  wife  of  tbo  Rot.  Tbomao  JackaoD, 

of  a  dan.,  at  Battoraea,  Mth  Jalj. 
Johnson,  Mn.  W.  C,  of  a  000*  at  HoUowaj,  Sib 

August. 

Junes,  Mrs.  W.  U.,  of  a  aoD,  at  Liverpool,  loth 

August. 

Judd,  Mn.  J«  P.,  of  a  dan.,  at  Osfecd  Sqnaro,  9tb 

August. 

Kay,  Bin.,  wife  of  William  Kaj,  Biq.  X.  B.,  of  a 

oon,  at  Cliftoo,  S4tb  Julj. 
SlBfobffd,  Mio.  JanMa,  of  a  aon,  at  Sydenbaa, 

17th  Aufoat. 
Ziang,  Mrs.,  of  a  aon,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  10th 

.Vugust. 

Leech,  Mrs.  John,  of  Drook  (ircen,  Hammci>!iiit!i, 


24th  July. 


i;evon,  iHin  AUeusi. 
Scanoell.  Bfrs.,  wife  of  D.  Scannell,  Sutfooa,  of  a 


Littleton,  Ladj  Margaret,  of  a  aoo,  at  Hatherton,  dau.,  7th  Aiwuat. 

lath  August.  Seatoa,  Mia.  E.  C.,  of  Sloano  Street,  of  a  eon,  Srd 

Lower.  Mrs.  E.  W.,  of  Pimlico,  of  a  son,  SUt  July.  August. 

Luxmore.  Mrs.  Coryndon  H.,  of  a  son,  at  Keppel  Senior,  Mra.  ChilkOyOf  Lirerpool,  of  a  dau.,  8lh 

Sin  <  t.  6th  August.  AuRUst. 

JlacWt  .ui,  Mrs.,  «ite  of  T.  \V.  L.  .M.it  kcun,  i;»(|.  of  Smell,  Mn  ,  wife  of  Dr.  C.  Brodie  Scwcll,  of  Wal- 

a  dau.,  at  Honi;  Koi  g,  'J7th  .Xpri!.  bruok,  of  a  dm'.,  Ukh  Atigunt. 

Maclean,  Mrs.  John  (Jeorvp,  f<f  W  impolc  Street,  Shaw.   Mri.  \\  illiaui    Dairy mple,  of  a  dau.,  at 

of  a  son,  Ut  August.  Noiting  Hill,  l.Mh  .August. 

McNeile,  Mrs.  William,  of  a  dau.,  at  Dioapore,  Shepherd.  Mrs.  Jalm,  of  a  dau.,  at  Wandsworth 

East  Indies,  24th  May.  Koa.t.  ith  .Viuu^t. 
Ifaitlaod,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  of  a  dan.,  at  OloooeeteriSilveater,  Mra.  U.      of  a  aon,  at  Bereriey,  llth 

TOTnee,  Hyde  Park,  isib  Angnat.  |  Anguet. 


llM^.llra.  J.  8.,  of  a  eon,  at  Savoy,  India*  aid  Skipwortb,  Mrs.  Randolph,of  a«Ni,atWaqMrtoB, 

May.  CO.  Warwick,  4th  August. 

Maiind.  Mn.  William  Herbert,  of  the  HiU,  LaW-  Smith.  Mr*.  Charles  Augnatne,  of  a  dan.,  at  Oraon- 

stock,  Wilts,  of  a  dau.,  l6th  AuRust.  wich.  15th  August. 

Mavow,  Mn.,  wife  of  the    Uev.   .\l.iyi.w  Wynel  Somner,  Mrs.  C  N .,  <if  a  son,  at  Alton.T,  joth  .Tuly, 

Mayow,  of  a  dau.,  at  Market  Lavington,  9tb  Aug.  btephent,  Mn.  Arthur,  of  a  son,  at  Whtlewall 
Millbum,  Mrs.  Christopher,  of  a  dan.,  at  Myddk-      HsU.  co.  York,  Slst  July. 

too  Square,  4tii  Auffoat.  Stopford,  Viaeoantess,  of  a  dau.,  sard  July. 

Mitla.  Mra.  Henry,  efa  oon,  at  OionowHr  Tomeo.  Street,  Mrs.  B.M.,  of  a  oon,  at  AahUat,  Chiehcator. 

ISlli  Aognal.  I   afith  Joly. 

MRiicr,  Mn.  John  Oroeland,  of  twin  dana.,  at  Stnrdee,  Mrs.  Henry  Pukar,  of  a  dan^  at  New 

ThurlestoD,  co.  York,  Sod  August.  Brunswick,  l6(h  July. 

Minster.  Mrs.  John,  Moolenberg,  of  a  son,  l6th  Sugden,  Mra.  Henry,  of  a  aon,  at  Stillorgan,  Dub. 

August.  I    liii,  I'ith  August. 

Moore,  Lady  Harriet,  of  a  sun,  at  Frittenden,  30th  Sumner,  Mra.  Charles,   of  a  dan.,  at  Farnham 

July.  Castle,  2nd  August. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  jun.  of  Savage  (hardens,  of^ Tapson,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Alfred  J.  Tap»iin,  Fv).  of  a 

a  son,  1^1  Aueust.  dau.,  at  Edgeware  Kuad,  i.stli  August. 

Moxon,  Mrs.  John,  of  a  son,  at  Sooldero,  Ozon,[Tegg,  Mra.  W.,  of  a  son . 'i'rinity  Square,  27lhJuly. 

12th  August.  iTennant,  Mra.  William,  of  a  dau.,  at  Uoan*o  Yard, 

Uuirhcad,  Mn.  J.  Patikk,  of  a  aon,  at  Loaadng>    Wcatodnater.  SSrd  July. 

ton,  Vtb  July.  'Todd,  Mn.  Colonel,  of  a  dan.,  at  Dneden,  llth 

Mulgrave,  The  Counteaa  of.  of  a  son,  13th  August.  July. 

Slullens,  Mn.  Richard,  of  •  aoo,  at  Myddleton  Tulderoy,  Mra.  J.  R.,  of  a  dau.,  at  New  Brunswick, 

S(iuare,  2nd  August.  SMh  Joly> 
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Tomlyn*.  Mt*.  John,  of  »  itca.,  vt  the  Rectory, 

arfrnf  'Td.  /trl  .ln!v. 
To»»Tr.  Mr«.,  wite  «>1  the  !lrv.  rh»rlt*«    rower,  ot  a 

lUil  ,  at  Cailrnmrk  Un-tMrv,  \Ufc'U«f. 
Wade,  Mm  .  wife  of  the  H<  r.  \\  .  Serecold  Warfc, 

of  %  dau.,  at  Kedbunj,.IIeru,  15th  Augutt. 
WalUr,  lira.  Alfred,  of  a  dau..  at  Woolwich.  9th 

Ward.  Mn.  W.  R.,  of  a  dm.,  at  UOmw.  flUt  Aug. 
Ward.  Mn.  MarOfldalt,  of  twtiw, «  won  ud  dan., 

at  Sloane  Square,  isth  Aufra«t. 
Ward,  Mr*.,  wife  of  Dr.  Ogle  Ward,  of  a  dau.,  at 

Kenairiifl  II,  12th  Auicu»t 
\Vat«n.  Mr«.,  wife  o(  (be  llev-  C.  T.  Watera.  of  a 

dM.»  at  WIvHikM  Raaftory.ffik  Aigvat 


Weber,  Ifn.  wife  of  Kre-l. nek  Weber,  Eaq.  M.D.  of 

Norfolk  Strr-t,  of  tnin  •  )in.  OM  ( 

•urvived.  at  Kt-igatr,  2-ind  Jul/. 
Weitoiacutt.  Mr*.   Iforatto^of  a  dn 

ton  Kcctory,  tsod  July. 
Wod. worth,  Mn,  W.  D.,  af  a  dMk,t 

Julr. 

Wood.  Mn..  wife  of  Captain  Mark  Wo«4,  Oald> 

atVMUB  Ooarda.  «f  a  aoa  and  keir,  IJtli  Aofmc. 
Woodd.  Mr*.  Baril  T..  of  a  tm,  at  AmHimo 

Lod|^.  CO.  Tork,  9th  Aufrn*r 
Woodward.  Mra.,  wife  <A  tht-  lier.   I.   H  Wo«d- 

ward,  of  a  dau.,  at  Bristol,  veth  nlv. 
Worthin^ton.  Mr^  K.  G.,  of  a  dan.,  at  Wi 


Allen,  the  Rer.  Stephen,  M  A.,  curate  of  Chri»t 
Church,  Broadway.  Wettnitnater,  to  Jane,  fourth 
dan.  of  tha  lata  John  PraacoU  UUocowa,  Raq.. 
of  Lynn,  Ittk  Aac. 

AadciMn,  Thomaa  Damlev,  Esq.,  to  l>oralliy, dan. 
of  the  late  Cbariea  Horcfall,  Eiq.,  of  Bvortoo, 
5th  AOK. 

Atkint.  Samael    KUiott.    F.*q.,  of  Artillery  placr 
West,  Finihurv.   t')  CiiarloUe  Ann,  only  dau 
of  the  late  T.  K.  Wujse,  Kiq.,  of  St.  John-atrect- 
road,  iith  July. 

Avery,  the  Kev.  John  Gould,  of  Llanelly,  to  Jemi' 
ma,  only  daughter  of  Cbariea  Barron  Norton, 
Baq.,  of  OreoO'hiU,  Cararaithcn,  Mth  Julj. 

BalMff.  Aa  Rav.  Hany.  Ckaplaia  of  IVUtalanda. 
Cbahaa.  to  Sarah  France*,  eldest  dttugbiar  of  J. 
Rodweli,  Raq  ,  of  Alderton,  10th  Aug. 

Baddelry.  Lirut.  J.  F.,  Hoyal  Artillery.  ToimcMtl 
■ou  of  the  late  Maj  >r  Hai'ideley,  Superititenileiit- ' 
General  of  the  H.irrack  Department  in    If  l  ui  i, 
to  Kmma.  only  (l.iuKhter  of  Mr.^.  Curtis,  of  Ued- 
bam,  in  the  county  of  Kaiez.  and  of  tha  late, 
William  Curtis,  K*q.,  5lh  Auar.  I 

Barrett,  Samuel,  Km.,  of  Ltocoln's-inn,  barrister- 
atplavy  to  Elisa  Jaaa,  onlf  child  i4  the  late 
Htnry  TVireer,  Baq.,  of  Twldmihaai,  Sid  Ana. 

Kaasett,  John  Dollin.of  Leifthton  Buxsard,  baokar, 
to  Hannah  Maria  ^<atterthwaite,  (rf  Leamington 
Prior*,  widow  of  t!i<>  Ute  BdwaM  Sattafthwaite, 
of  ManchcRter.  I'.nh  Vuir. 

Ba>l7,  Thoaia*  Ilruihmte,  E«q.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  barrister.at'law,  to  Helen  Kay,  dau.  of 
Stuart  DunaldaoBi  £aq.*  «f  Upp«  Hfda  Park 
•treat,  S7th  Joly. 

Bcddar,  Jeeeph,  Beq..  of  Camden-cottage,  Camden 
NcV'towB,  to  Jallat,  aecood  daiiahier  of  Mn. 
Charlotte  B.  I.  and  the  late  Peter  Lofdtfa,  Eaq., 
of  Bukher,  Herts,  10th  Aug. 

Be<Ie,  the  Rev.  J.  K  ,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  rector  of  Wi-t^sr-II.   0»(.n,   to  Hr.trr 
Charlotte,  daughter  ol  the  iiitf  Jolin  Lodge,  T.iq 
•.Jind  July. 

Bell,  Horace  James,  second  son  of  J.  li.  Bell.  Esq., 
to  Hairtott  Aadrewe,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Ctaptain  Jaraee  Dowliog,  Barrack>iiiaat«r  of  St. 


Uth  Aug. 
,  Barwdl , 


Bwiaa,  Esq.,  of  Manton.bouae, 
in  the  eounlsr  of  Northampton,  to  Lyd<a,  the 
n  idow  of  ('harl'«  lUitlin,  K*q.,  of  Bogfa^t  U 
c  luiity  of  W  urwu  k,  .'>th  Auif. 
Be^'ttctt,  John  Nicholas,  V.*i\..  of  Plymouth,  to 
Emtly,  only  daughter  of  William  Prance,  Esq., 
of  the  same  place,  I2th  Aug. 
Bland,  Horatio.  Eaij.,  of  Culverlands,  in  the  parish 
of  Borgbfieldt,  Berk*,  to  Emily  Alicia,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cortii  Cherry,  M.A., 
rector  af  Rnrshfield,  3rd  Aug. 
Barton,  Bdfta(4  Jtaq.  of  Unooln'o-ioo,  bamattr' 


at- law,  to  Margaret,  second  dau.  of  Geo.  Hi 
Wilkmson,  Esq.,  of  Harperley-park.  Lhirhaco, 
Recorder  of  Meweaatle-OB-Tyne,  and  Judna  of 
the  Covatf  Cbnrte  fiir  Not^amptoo,  1Mb  Aog. 
•tt,  Wa..  Eaq..  C.E.,  of  Biceater,  Oxfordshire, 
•eeond  ■on  of  the  ReT.  J.  W.  Butt,  vicar  of  KiacS 
I.anKlcT.  Hertfiir  l^hirr.  to  Mary  P3iizabetii,  only 
chi'd  of  H.  SLcartium,  Esq.,   for  Momingtoc 
place.  Regent's-park. 
Cardwetl.  William,  Kaq.,  of  W  hallej-niDge,  new 
Manchester,  to  Ann  Doncaster,  daughter  of  Joha 
Isaac  Marfleet,  Ksq.,  of  Wiathorpe-grora,  Not- 
tinghamshire, 5th  .\ug. 
Caaton,  Uowvd.  Esq.,  nimimwmilh,  to  Mary 
Jane,  eldest  daaghler  of  J<dm  Nalaon,  Eaq.', 
Abbey  Uouae,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland,  njth  Aug. 
Cator,  John  Pamaby,  Eiq.,   Captain   R.A..'  to 
Laura,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
GoldinK.  E«q.,  of  Maiden  Erlegh,  in  the  couutv 
of  Herku,  liith  Aug. 
Chamb'-rla>n,  J.  U.  K»(\..  to  Erie,  eldest  dan.  of  tha 

late  William  Jepson  Pardry,  M.D.,  8th  JbIt. 
Clarke,  Major  (iuy.  TJih  Regiment,  aon  of  the  late 
Major  General  8ir  WiUiam  Clarke,  Bart.,  to 
Sophia,  relict  of  Castaia  WilUaaa  Walkar.  Mik 
Beginnent,  aod  daofbter  af  Aa  lata  Jokn  Tn- 
whitt,  Esq.,  af  FinM  Pwr,  Oarmafthinibh^ 

S4lb  July. 

Clarke,  the  Rev.  Thomas.  British  Consular  Chaf». 
Iain  at  Calais,  tu  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 

General  to  the  Kf)r«cii.  .Mh  Aug. 

Collins,  Thumui,  l.*q.,  of  Lorn-road,  to  Ann, 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Parson,  rector  of  Wast 
Lynn,  St.  Peter's.  Norfolk,  3rd  Aug. 

Colvile,  the  Km,  Pcedefich  Leigh,  vicar  of  Leek 
WootOB,  Warwickshire,  toOuvBaa  Marr,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  WUHam  John  .Manael, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  •'^ir  Wro.  Mansel,  Bart.,  of 
l»ch -ed,  I'armarthennhire,  -.'Hth  July. 

('uii»taiice,  Mr.  Kiiwanl.of  Hanoter  place.  Regent's 
park,  lo  Kliziihrth,  yoiiiiKest  daughter  of  the  lata 
John  Kllwood,  Ksq.,  Peckham-rye,  12tb  Aixg. 

Cooper,  W  illiam,  onlv  aurriving  aon  of  John 
Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Shacklewell-grceo,  to  Klisabatk, 
only  daughter  of  Ueory  Weir,  Esq.,  of  tk* 


London  and  Connty  Bank,  Gravaeand,  Itib .  

Cornish,  John  Robert,  K%q.,  bairister-aK-law, 

thi"  Inner  'I'rni;>'r,  anil  ntudcnt  of  Chrint  Churdi, 
OiliTvl,  to  Kiii.ititth  (irAV,  only  child  of  the  late 
George  I»aac  .M.miir.ay,  F.sq.,  of  the  county  of 
i)urliam,  and  granddvuK-hter  of  Robert  Graj, 
D.D.,  late  I^ord  Huhop  ol  Hri<>tnl.  iinh  Aug. 

Crawley,  Mr.  J.,  of  Chelsea,  to  Klizabeth.  dnu.  of 
lliOBiaa  Spence,  of  Stratford,  and  eldest  grand- 
daughter  of  the  late  Sawyer  Speaea,  Baq.,  of 
Upton,  Essex,  SSrd  Jolj. 

Cloelkeff,  Bydnqr,  fiiq.,  of  90,  AcMin-tand,  tm 
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Annie  Fnaeet,  aaoghter  of  William  James,  Esq., 
«f  Naffiiilk  mid,  St.  JoLn'a  Wood,  19tb  Aug. 
Cvmfi  ^«  Bdawvd,  B«|.»  oC  Pall-uMll,  mb  sf  die 
Itte  LlaMMHUie-ColomI  Cnrfey,  formally  of  tbe 

&4th  Ref^iment,  to  Marr,  relict  of  tbe  late  Capt. 
Jame*  8iim  Uuwin,  BoiDbav  Artillery,  12th  Aug. 

Dalziel,  Ktiward,  E»q.,  of  Albert  itrrrt,  Rrcent's- 
park,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Gurden, 
of  Camden  itrcct,  Camden  town,  31st  July. 

Davidaoo,  Hugh  Murray,  Knq.,  to  Anna  Maria 
Lanim  Bereafurd  Darby,  only  child  of  tbe  late 
WilttuD  Darbj,  Etq.,  of  the  l3Cb  (or  Prinm  Al- 
bare**)  Ufht  Infiantrj,  and  eldest  danghCor  of 
Mrs.  Shaw,  of  Rllenboroagh  Lodgo,  Agn^  and 
Bathwick-hill,  Bath,  granddaughter  of  tiie  late 
Colonel  William  Scott,  and  the  late  Kcrny  Darby, 
Esq.,  of  Cara.  county  of  Monaghan,  Bth  Jnne. 

Dawson,  Dr.,  of  Finsbury-circus,  LoiMion,  to  An- 
nettr  1^1  aria  Franriica  Celestina,  elUent  dau.  ot 
William  Oldham,  K»q.,  of  Holhrook  Home, 
Richmond,  and  of  Port  St.  Mary's,  Spain,  I4th 
Aug. 

Dtmadale,  Frederick.  yomiMtt  ton  of  the  late  Tho- 
nia  Dimidale,  Esq.,  of  G*«*e  Rouse,  Hadley, 
Middlesex,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  WUIiaiii 
Manning,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Srd  Aug. 

DouglsR,  Donald,  E»q.,  youngc«t  ion  of  the  late 
Lieincnant  General  >>ir  Kenneth  Doufjlan,  Hart.,i 
of  GK-nhi-rvif.  to  I'tnily  Jane,  fourth  dau(thti-r  ^.1 
HukU  Kennedy,  Kscj.,  CuUra,  couhty  of  Down, 
Ireland,  5th  Aug. 

Drake,  Mr.  Frederic,  of  Gresham,  in  the  county  of 
Nortoik,  to  Mary,  fourth  niece  of  Abraham 
Easley.  Esq..  of  Hoxton,  Middlesex,  28tb  July. 

Blaey.  M^or,  of  the  B.  f .  Co's.  Depot,  at  Worlej, 
to  Elixa  Henrietta  Wetherall,  widow  of  the 
late  Captain  Wetherall.  4lst  Foot,  lOth  Aug. 

Brskine,  the  Hon.  Edward  Morrii,  to  Caroline, 
widow  of  the  late  Andrew  Voughiiau,  Ktq.,  24th 
Joljr. 

Fenwick,  William  John,  eldest  son  of  the  tare 
fUJph  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of  Haliog-park  Surrc>, 
t»  Mary  Eliubeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Goneral  Wilson,  ij^h  July. 

VernuBd,  WiUlna  Biufeild.  Eaq.,  of  Harden 
Otaage,  in  the  coaii^  of  Tork«  to  the  Hon. 
Fanny  Mary  Stuart*  oaeoiid  daii|hter  of  Lieut  - 
General  the  late  Lord  Btantyre,  10th  Aug. 

Few,  Mr.,  Hurgeou,  of  Ramaey,  l!untiu[;iinnahire. 
to  riiratifth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thciuia-' 
r>cvfri<,  K«q.,  of  Upwell,  Norfolk,  31  nt  July. 

Few,  William  Edward,  tecond  son  of  Charles  Few. 
Esq.,  of  Henrietta  street,  Covent  garden,  and 
Stnatbam  hill,  to  Mary  Helen  Denia,  ool|  dau. 
«r  Mathew  De  Vitr«,  Esq.,  of  SM^ttuM-ciw- 
cant,  Hyda-park,  tTth  July. 

Flaeham.  Oaorge  T..  H.u..  Ozon,  of  Spring 
gardens,  to  Anna  Elttabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Jamea  Heygate,  Esq.,  of  Southend,  Essex,  3Ist 
July. 

Finnic,  Archihal<l,  F*q.,  of  SpringhiU,  to  Margaret 
Monteath.  eldest  dsughtar  Of  th«  bU  John 
Guthrie,  Esq  ,  3rd  Aug. 

Rrmin,  I'hilip  Smith,  Esq.,  to  Elisa  M'right. 
third  daughter  of  John  HiUme,  Esq.,  of  Woking- 
kaa,  and  granddauriiter  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Donaldaon,  Grenadier  Guards,  19th  Aug. 

Ttenk,  RodolphiM  Bacon,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Fdward 
Frank,  of  Campsall  Hall,  Vurksbire,  to  isuaaii, 
eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Anihoojt  Beq*!  Dnim- 
eondra,  Dublin,  Sth  Aug. 

FV«ser,  Blr.  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  .Mr.  Robert 
Eraser,  of  Pimlieo,  to  Cbariotte,  onljr  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  8.  H.  Wdah,  mate  of  Lewis- 
ham,  19th  Aug. 

Flraser.  the  Rev.  Aleuader  C,  private  diaplaia  to 
Fidd  Mardial  the  MaronU  of  Angleaea,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Royal  Mintarir  Aeaderar,  Wool- 
wich, to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  o^  the  latr 
Iter.  Christopher  Atkinson,  incumbent  of  El 
land,  HaUfas,  aod  of  St.  Fanl'a,  Laada,  llth 
Aug. 

Pust,  the  Her.  Henry  Laaceeles  Jenner,  B.C.L., 
•on  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Jeiuiw  fnt. 


D.C.L.,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury  and  Dean  of  the  Arches,  to  Mary 
laahcl,  eldcat  daughter  of  Captain  WiUiaa  Fin- 
taiaen,  R.N.,  11th  Anw. 
Ciardoni,  Si^nor  Italo,  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
to  A n net ta,  eldest  daughter  of  8ignor  Tamburini, 
of  tb«  Rorul  ItaliBii  Opan,  Covaat  GaidaB,  14tii 

Aug, 

Garth,  Richard,  eldest  min  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Garth,  of  Farnham,  to  Clara,  secood  daughter  of 
Williaoa  LoAua  Lowndca,  Beq.,  0.0.,  srtli 
July. 

Oiffard,  Captain  Ocorga,  Royal  Nary,  aon  of  tbe 
late  Sir  Uardinga  OtAvd,  to  UagdafaHM  Ghristian 
youni<est  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Moshet, 

Esq  ,  .Mh  Aui;. 
Gilbert,  Edward  John,   Ktq.,  of  KenninRton,  to 
Charlotte,  fourth   daughter  of   the   Ute  Joliii 
Stephen  Geldard,  Esq.,  of    Kensington,  IKh 
Aug. 

Goddard,  Ambrose  Lethhridge.  Esq.,  M.I'.,  of  the 
Lawn,  Wiltshire,  to  Charlutte,  theelcie»t  (i.iu.  of 
Edward  Ayshford  Sandford,  Esq.,  of  Nynehead- 
eourt,  HomovMt,  Nth  Aug. 

Orabame,  TlMnnai^  Eaq.,  to  Elixabeth,  widow  of 
the  1^  lfijor>#eBeraI  Alexander  Limond,  S8th 

.Tn!v. 

liraTes,  Jimips  Percival,  Esq.,  of  Fitzwilliam  square, 
Dublin,  third  son  uf  the  late  John  Crosbic  Graves, 
Esq..  burri«ter-at-law,  to  Georgina,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Orte  Lees.  Ksq  ,  of  Bl00n« 
field,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  12lh  Aag. 

Graxebrook,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Graxe- 
brook.  Bag.,  Liverpool,  to  Uaniette,  daoghter  of 
Richard  Wheeler  neaton,  Baq.,  Beech-huU,  Waal 
Derby,  Sth  Aug. 

Green,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  B.,  M.A.,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Valentine  Green,  K"q,.  of  Norinanton, 
Leicesti  rsiiirc,  to  Janetta,  sixth  daughter  of  the 
late  Will  Miu  Watkins,  Hitq.,  of  Hadby  Hoa8e« 
ill  the  county  of  Northampton  27th  July. 

Haig,  George  L).  II.,  F.so.,  of  Dalgatn,  Carnarvon- 
shire,  to  Manr,  only  oaughter  of  Joseph  Pike, 
Esq.,  of,  ObarMa^inat,  St.  JaaMa'a^uare,  ggtii 
July. 

Rarria,  O.  W.,  Esq.,  to  Cadi,  youngeat  daughter 
of  Professor  Bernaya,  Pb»  Dr.  of  Xiog'a  College, 

Ixindon,  14th  A<<g. 
Harwood,  Edward  Morcom,  of  Brintol.  mn  of  the 

Inte  Mr.  J.  R.  Harwood,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of 

Mr.   William  .Stnrhey,  «f  MOBtpallier,  to  th« 

same  citv,  I3th  Aug. 
Hawkiue,  i.  S.  Esq  .Captain,  Royal  Engineers,  to 

Leonora  Uary.  eldest  daughter  of  Denia  H. 

Kelly,  Baq.,  of  Oaatla  Kdly,  eovnty  of  Galvay, 

nth  Aug. 

Hay,  John  diailea  Dalrymple,  Eso.,  Comnaader, 
R.N.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Jamea  Dalrymple  Hay, 

Bart.,  of  Park-place,  and  Dunraggit,  to  the  Hon. 
Kiir.:i  Napier,  third  dniiKhter  of  the  Right  Uou. 
William  John  Lord  Napier,  iHth  Aug. 

Henry,  James  (ffanf.  I'.?<i|.,uf  Lawrancc  Potintney. 
bill,  London,  vi'Ui;>,'<'<it  son  of  Thomas  Henry, 
Esq.,  of  KiiHh-liiil,  Middlesex,  to  Mary  Raw- 
lings,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Aitchison, 
Esq.,  R.N.,  of  Groombridge,  Srd  Aug. 

fltoaayt  the  Bav.  Jamea  Angtiatue,  D.C.U,  baad- 
Biaeter  of  Morrhant  Taylors*  School,  and  bto 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  to  Emma, 
xecond  daughter  of  Philip  Caienovc,  K'q.,  of 
Clapham  common,  'ijth  July. 

Henson,  Henry,  Es{j.,  surpeon,  son  of  George 
Hemson,  Esq.,  Captain,  II  N.,  to  Sarah,  young- 
est daughter  of  Mr.  George  Newmgton,  of 
Hawkhurst. 

Hildyard,  tbe  Rev.  James,  rector  of  Ingoldsby, 
Lineolnshire,  to  Elixabetn  Matilda,  only  dau.  of 
George  Ktndatlw,  Baa.,  of  Whitohuich,  and 
granddaughter  of  tb«  wla  Jfllu  Adoma,  Beq., 
of  Peterwell,  Cardigailddl*,  If.P.  foT  Oattoar- 
theii,  19th  Aug. 

Hill,  Thomas  St.,  Esq.  at  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad, 
to  Harriett,  accond  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Man- 
well,  of  MittOB-atnat,  Dafaat-aqaan,  Laodoa, 
asod  June* 
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Ho^lifinn,  OcorRi",  E»q.,  •on  of  Dr.  H  xIkioh,  of 
AnUby,  ne«r  Hull,  to  Isabel,  «ld<»t  daughter  oi 
C»ptain  Fritnd*  liudHUtiun,  of  Kuosel-itrevi. 
Dublin,  ud  fraoddauf bWf  «f  tint  Ut«  ThoaM 
Huddl«Ma«,  Eaq^  «r  MilMo,  CtnbiidfMUm. 
4tli  Attj. 

BoMir,  OBOTft,  Rm|.,  jaa..  aft  Bio  d*  JuMiro.  to 


Li 
May 


k  PMuIiwTlMnM,  of  lt««ih  LMibtlh,  Mnd 


Profeator  of  n^^aOatrjr  fa  Kuif's  OoUafe,  tM* 

don,  1 1th  Aug'UJt. 
Ma-gftt*,  K  lvrjrd,  sfcond  una  of  the:  latr  Thr 
Margetu,  Ktq.,  of  Hemingford  Grej.  Uiuoi 
■hire,  to  Ellen,  joudkct  daa.  of  the  Imtt 
Priaec,  Eaq.,  of  Canoabtuy,  3Uk  Jalj. 
MaalermaiiB,  Edward.  Epq.,  third  mm  «f 

Maiterma,  M.P.,  of  Leyton.  Etaex.  to  EUen 
■Sitnih,  aerond  duu.  of  tn«  latr  John  Barkvortb, 
E»f|  .of  'rranlr\ -hnu^c,  V  irk^hirc,  I'ith  Aug. 

ciana  Aon.  aecood  oaogbter  oi  ibomaa  now  May,  Charlei  Bower.  K»q.,  ot  tturklem.  to  Harnct 
Bm|.»  «f  Owloa^owa,  Tuaham  §nmn,  Mtb    (i  iiikii)*,  only  dau.  of  the  lait  Biebacd  ffm^Til*. 

Aofr.  K«'|..  of  Lf-ek,  '22(\  Julr. 

(i\Tell,  Chariea,  Fsq..  of  Hove,  near  Brightiin,  to  Melfort,  tbe  Due  de.  &c.,  to  Susan  llenriettl, 
bU«n,  fMOfMt  and  oaly  mrrlTiaa  dangbler  ofi   widow  ol  tb*  late  Colonel  Burrowea,  9ih  Aim. 
tiM  lM«  IHnId  Mlebaidib  faq^,  «r  Btth,  IStli  Mdvilk;  Goorn  Wbjte,  £«q.. Captain  in  tiieCdd. 

•tream  Ooaida,  to  tlio  Hon.  Cbariotto  nBliioo 
Haohorj,  aoeood  dan.  of  the  late,  and  oiatcr  of 
the  preaeot  Lord  Batetnan,  7th  Au^»t. 
Hiddleton,  Horace  Friend,  E»q.,  of  the  La«fl. 
lliiirklcy.  \Vorct»ter»Iiire,  to  Isabella.  >  ouai^c 
duu.  (il  the  late  Jame>  Field,  E«q.,  of  Chethas 
vule,  lyth  Auuu«t. 


HttDt.  Henry  Samuel,  Capt..  R.  N.,  to  Einily,  only 
daugliter  of  the  late  LieuretiAiit  Colonel  Steel, 
of  the  Hon.  Ea«t  Indui  (lumpttny Service,  37th 
July. 

Hymsn,  Leonard.  Eeq.,  to  Octnvia  Jane,  younec«t 
dau.  of  Hrury  Fi»urr,  Kftq.,  I6th  Auu 


Jones,  JoHcph,  teond  ton  of  Joseph  Joncw,  K«q.,  Mitfnrd,  Robert  llenrr.  K«q,,  of  Benhall,  SufTolk^ta 


Anne,  youncett  dan.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Cul.  Wi 
Henry  Wiiby,  and  uioca  trf  tbe  Kev.  Cbarioi 
Paul.  Ittib  August. 


of  Upton,  Choahire,  to  Jane  Harriette,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  W.  IWner  Comber,  Esq.,  of  Huue- 
lodfe,  Sussex.  t:tnd  July. 

Kini,  Sdward,  only  son  of  John  Ubk*  Eaq.,  ofllfnggoridgo,  Nathaniel,   Eaq»  of  Q— an-atrwt 
Bntnawiek-square,  Brii^hton,  toOaroltm  Aiiitli4.|    London,  CoBlitabeth,  dau. of  Alexander  Curliaf 

fniirth  dau:;  trr  of  Arthur  I^wis,  E»q.,  aloo  vfi    E»q.,  of  Denmark  hill,  Siirrer.  7th  Au^cu^t. 

Hrunitwirk  s.i'itrf,  Br«ht<in,  lOfh  Aug,  [Nash.  Edward  R-rhard,  thud  sou  «if  WiiUaut  Nask. 

L.-ucellrs,  John,  T.-q.,  ot  the  Mi  I.i'e  Temple,  bar-.    E»q.,  of  tlajihain-ronimou,  to  Caroliue  Arorf  1. 

rister-at-law,  to  Itotiina.  eldest  iiaugpbtcr  of  thF|    youngest  d«iu.  of  Henry  Butterwortb.  Esq..  -J 

late  Frederick  Wm.  M»»terflMa,  Eaq..  of  Aleot.     Top  r  TautiDf^,  Surrev,  77  h  July. 

near  Calcutta.  2(th  July.  *  .Neale,  Melnlle,  51  D..  to  Jane,  dau.  of  John  Sea- 

Law,  George  still,  Esq.,  barrister-at  law,  onljr  aonl    bell,  Eaq  of  Hawley.  VDiti  July. 

of  GooffRO  Law,  Esq.  of  Hst,  19,  Ltocolu'a  inn,. Nelson,  William  Benfonl,  Eaa.,  of  Eooex-otratt 

•ad  of  No.  t,  litnitagae-ptaee;  Bedford  •qnare.l    Strand,  to  Emma,  joungeat  oao.  of  tbo  Re*.  J. 

to  Emma,  third  dan.  of  the  late  Thomas  Hallt-|    G.  Bedford,  of  Tw7fenl,«0th  Joljr. 

day.  Esq.,  of  Bwell,  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  i7th:Nutt,  ICr.  Geonre,  aon  of  Jobn  Nutt,  P.«q..  Ton 

All|l>  I    Clerk  of  Canterbury,  to  Sy bell  Juha.  dau,  .1  tb-r 

Le  nianc,  Thouias    lldmu'ui.  Ivq.,  late  Captain'    late  John  Wcippcrt,  E»q.,  of  Soho->iiuarc,  Slot 

.17th  Ue^nient.  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Henry  Lc'  July. 

Blanc,  of  the  Royal  lloipital.  C  icl«f  a,  to  l^nra' OMlicld,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Tem!»^^ 
Catherine,  second  dau.  of  Josi-ph  J^onKin  re,  barriKfr-ut  law,  eldest  son  of  T.  B.  OlJfirld,  Kaq  , 
Esq.,  of  the  Mytbe  house,  Gloucestershire,  Ulu  of  c:ham|>ion-hiU,  iisurrcy,  to  Lotttaa  JUUi 
Aug. 


Loisb,  Capei  HaBbwy«  Eaq.,  of  Poatjpool-park, 
MoaoMNithebtni,  to  Enma  BliioliMi.  fMtth 
dM.  of  Thomaa  B.  Rnua,  Eeq.,  of  Coortyndap 

GlMDorganshire,  30th  Aug 


4raa««t 

third  dau.  of  Simeon  Wanicry  Baf.,  of  HlMk> 
beath,  Kent,  lOth  Auaust. 
01i*er,  immati,  EM|.,af  Lansdowne-Iodipe,  Kcadaf- 
l0B«park«  to  Oeorgiana  Sophia,  only  surrmng  daa. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Cartwnght,  Esq..  'i4th  Ju!t. 


Le  Uoy,  Ptti  r,  F»q  ,  .Sou*  Pr«'fcl  of  Bayonnr,  to  O'Neill,  J.  Gower,  second  son  of  Bernard  O'Neill. 
Mary,  >'lde»i  dau.  of  Stanislaus  I).\rthes,  Esq.  of  Esq..  Woolwich,  to  Caroline,  only  dau.  of  J.  H. 
Pau,  forinerljr  of  York-terrace,  Regent'a*park,     K4  atn.  K»q  ,  of  Fu'.hain,  Middlesex.  271b  July. 


and  Austin  friara,  London,  19th  July. 
Locke.  John,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister- 
at  law,  oniy  sou  of  John  I<ocke,  Esq.,  of  Henie- 
bill.  Surrey,  to  Laura  Rosalie  Cobbe,  dauKhter 
of  tb«  late  Colonel  Xhoaae  Aleaaoder  Cobbe, 
mh  Aug. 

Lock  ^  <>od,  Benj.  Croihr,  eldeet  ton  of  Madt  Loek- 
V.i(].,  of  Cloudesley-terraee,  fallngtMi,  to 

Uet)r>c.-.t,  second  dau.  of  Dr.  Oladatono^  R<N., 

IJUckncHth.  I(i(h  Auir. 
Lloyd,  John  ^uxustut,  surt'crm,  of  Bath,  to  lien- 


111  Win.  Riiigrr. 


rietta  Uuwlaod,  dau 
fjaugharne.  lOth  Aug 
Lndlow,  Captito  E.  B.,  late  of  tbe  E.I.C.S.,  tu 
Bliiahoth  Catherioe.  iridow  of  the  late  H.  Iloos 
ton,  Eeq*.  Srd  Auf. 
Maekinoon.  D.  Uooel,  Esq.,  Coldaticam  Guards 


Ottlry,  Herbert  Taylor,  youiii:r«t  son  of  the  late 
Warner  Ottlcy,  Esq.,  of  Vork-terracr,  Regent's 
park,  and  Stan  well,  Middlesex,  to  l^ntn,  oMoel 
dau.  of  Jence  Bell,  Biq.,  «f  Mowtoa  Foikwi 
sith  July. 

Oxley.  Bdvanl,  Im.«  to  tfaigtnC,  dan.  «f  Wm» 
Wilson.  «r  Wiadevofftli-coaupoii,  wti 

August. 

PftKf^t,  !1  ■•  'I'homas  Bradley  P-iftrt.  virnr  f.f  \^'eUnn 
to  S"iitii.i  i'f-rkctt.  third  dau.  of  ll.uuuiul  I)e;ii 
•  on.  Ksij.,  of  l'oiica»t>r,  lilili  Aul:u>i. 


Ksq.,  (itiPain.  'riiotnas.  rldi-jt  »iiu  ul  (Jporne  I'.iin,  K«q.,  trf 
'    Saiisoury,  to  Georgians,  youiiBc-t  iiaii.  of 


late  Jon.ithan  Smith,  Esq  ,  of  Tuxletli-|iMk, 
the  former  place,  SQih  July. 
Paine,  Thomae,  Beq.,  of  Ferfc-fillagr.  Regent's 
park,  to  Anna.oldeeC  dan.  of  Jamee  Nonvc,  Esq.. 


third  »on  of  W.  Mackinnon.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hyde     of  Don nham-groTe,  18lh  Augtut. 
park-place,  to  Charlotte  I..aTinia,  third  diiug.iteijParrinKton,  Rev.  M.  of^ Cbieheater,  to^Lucj  Jaae. 


of  Major  General  Sir  Dudley  Hill,  P  H..  of  lh^']i[  eldest  dau.  of  W.  H.  Roborti,  Beq., «f  tbn 
Cliff-house,  Lyme,  Dorsetflb  rr.  liih  Aug<i»(.  j  ('lace,  3rd  August, 
MurcOB,  Rev.  SV alter  Marcon.  t.  i.rth  s m  of  th»-|  Paton,  George,  M.. A.  of  Trinity  Corecr,  CamliridfB, 
late  John  Ifarcon.  Esq.,  of  Swatiiiam,  Norfolk.  and  I.incoln't-inn,  Esq.,  barn'ter-at-!ii« ,  cn 
to  Caroline,  eldMt  dau.  of  the  late  Hev.  Uenrv     l.3ur;i  Sopliia,  second  ;dau.  of  tiic  l.<te  Freticriek 


Uiddleton,  idcir  of  Barton-Stacey,  HaoU,  881^ 
Ittl7. 

llritland,  John  Gorham,  of  Uaeola'i-ian.  Esq., 
barrister-at-ltw  and  feltoir  of  Trimtjr  College, 

Cain'  ri  lifc.  tn  Kmina,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Frederick  Darnell,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S , 


R.  Coore,  EsohjOf  l)e»on»hire-plftce,  intli  Aujj. 
Pattle.  Coptein  TnoOUU,  Kith  Lancers,  to  .Mattoa 
Lneity  aecood  dan.  of  the  late  John  Jorenien 
Mrade,  Esq..  of  Grant  Oeorge-atreet,  Woetmin* 
stcr.  18th  Aug. 
Petre,  Hon.  Frederick,  to  Georgiaaa,  eldest  dau.  of 
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the  late  Sir  Christophrr  Mn-rrave,  Bait.,  <f 
Kden-uall,  Cumbo.lau'!.  :i9ili  July. 

Philiips,  J. .fill,  Hmj.,  of  lIii«iinR^.  to  I'lialir  Pa- 
tience, eldeat  dau.  of  W'm.  Hmnptirey  Pilcber, 
Esq.,  of  New  Kroad-atrcri,  JUt  Juiy. 

Philpot,  John,  jiin..  K»q.,  of  ^ioiithampton-street, 
Blootniburj,  to  Klitabeth  Mar)',  youngest  d^u.  of 
IhelataCapuio  Joba  G«ld,  nf  thsBnuMwiek^Httt* 
Mrt,  4tb  Anfiict. 

Flekcngill,  Frederick  Richard.  Bm..  of  Lelgli>at.. 
Bnrton-creacent,  to  Mary  N.  E.  eldest  deu.  of  the 
Hon.  Jamea  Hook,  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sth  .\tigu<t. 

Piper,  Captain  Robert  M.  of  Cunibc-riaiul-Uoiini', 
shepherd'*  Butb,  and  Kinprr,  Sun«.x,  tn  .\1  iri 
Chriatiana  I^ouiia  \Vei»«,  of  Chenter-terrace,  Ke- 
gent's  I'arL,  and  Briehton,  I2tli  August. 

POtklington,  Captain,  late  Sind  Lifcht  InCuitsy.  to 
Barbaxa Campbell,  only  child  of  the  late  iJaan- 
d«r  tfeott  Bnwuiflcldt  Eaq^  of  RoMBore,  co. 
Clare,  and  RoUjirood,  eo.  WkUaw,  Ireland,  gtb 
August. 

Ponder,  James,  only  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Ponder, 
Duke-street,  St.  James  i,  L.im)  >n.  to  Hannah, 
youngest  surviving  dau.  of  the  Ij^ic  Mr.  James 
Daws,  of  .\ttlrb()rim?h,  Norfolk,  4ih  August. 

Pope,  P«'tcr  Montagu,  M.  D.,  oecond  son  of  the 
late  Uev.  Robert  Pope,  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of 
Samuel  Mercer,  Eaq.,  of  West  Farlcigh,  28ti 
inly. 

Portalil^  Andrea  Nicbolaa,  Eaq,  of  Beyrout,  and  of 
Beteta,  Momit  LoInumni,  to  Jue  CundalJ*  oldeat 
dau.  of  Robart  Bfoekbotaa  Flukar,  E«q.  tUS. 
98th  June. 

Preston.  Ch:u!r»,  third  »on  of  the  late  Admiral 
I'reatiin,  of  Am-arn  Uryan,  in  liic  county  of  York, 
to  .Mary  >uilivan,  third  dau.  ot  Juhn  Dtlttn. 
Esq.,  of  Srcninpfofd  park,  lo  the  aame  county, 
and  of  Filtingham  Caatia,  ia  tha  eoiui^  of  laa- 
enin,  10th  August. 

Fnden,  Rev.  Wm.  rector  of  West  Stow  cum  Word 
well,  Suffolk,  to  Marianne^  only  dau.  of  Joilo 
Worlledge,  Esq  ,  of  Infrham.  Sth  AttgUtt 

Prince,  Daniel,  Esq.,  of  Hendon,  Mi(ldle»as,  to 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Koul  irri  Thompf  n,  Hart.,  G.C.B.,  of 
liartsboiiriie.  Hert»,  Ibth  Aiiifu»t. 

Prtrg'.o.  rapt^iin  H  E.  to  Finilr.  >'nly  da*.  «f  the 
laie  FrofeKsur  Maltbus,  l7th  Auf(ui>t. 

Prior,  Rev.  Johu  Lawrence,  M.A.,  vicdr  of  M  <ldon, 
Otilyaon  of  A.  K.  Prior.  Esq.,  to  Emma  Catha- 
rine, youngest  dau.  of  the  lata  Sir  \V.  Lawrence 
Toong.  Barf.,  of  Delaford,  Boeka.  SSd  July. 

Prttckard.  North,  Es}..  of  Norwood,  Sarrcy,  to 
Mary,  vouni;est|;d.>u.  of  Henry  Aataa  Barker, 
Esq.,  of  Bi'fon,  'i<nh  July. 

Pulleo,   Kev.  Josiph,    Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrisii 
Co.lcfte,  and  n.coinh<;nt  if  St.  Beuciiict's,  Cam 
hridifp.  to  Fr^'iC'S  Klirabcth,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
laic  Her.  KicUard.Carrow,  of  Redland,  Glocester- 
shirc,  26th  July. 

Parvis,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Madras  Civil  Scnriee,  eldest 
son  of  Lieut  -c:ol.  Pnmrla,  of  Oaiaham'lioiue, 
Suffolk,  to  Alary  Jane,  ae^ond  dau.  of  Colonel 
Clark  Kennedy,  of  Snock^my.  C.B,  K.H.,and 
Aide-d«-('«mp  to  the  Queen.  Tth  AugiKt. 

Kareiihtll,  H-nry,  Esq.,  of  Ciapbam-comcnun,  to 
Kmily,  dan.  of  Thomas  PhciIo,  Baq.,  ot  the 
i^tne  place,  IHth  Au^unt. 

RicliarJanii,  Sir  .'<ihii,  ! nsneclor  of  HospilaU,  Ha«- 
lar,  tu  Mary,  youngest  <iau.  of  the  late  Archibald 
Fletcher,  E»q.,  a-lvftcatc.  Edinburgh,  4th  Aup.  j 

Robinson,  John  B«»verley,  Esq.,  sec'nd  son  of  Chirfl 
Justice  Kobinsun,  of  I  pper  Canada,  to  Maryj 
Jane,  eldest  dao.  of  the  lata  Hon.  Mr.  Juatiee 
Ha|cem»n,  80th  June.  | 

Banrtuary.  Kev.  Thos.  of  Crouebton,  Northampton- 1 
ahtre,  to  Isabel  Lloyd,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Right 
Ucv.  Charl's  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  10th  \ 

8auiii1cr!>,  Hichaid,  of  Lar|;ay,  m  ilie  ci>uu(y  01 1 
Ciwati.  K<i(|..  to  Jane,  re'u-t  of  Kiel  unl  Letgh, 
E^q  ,  of  Hii\»lrr-house.  Ken!.  July. 

Kavuitc,  W'm.  Muwdley,  eldest  »oii  of  Thonia*  Sav- 
age,  Kaq.,  of  .Mtilaoiner  Norton,  ii.ittteraet,  to 


raroliiir.  eldest  dau.  of  the  HoB.  VOA  BOT.  Sir 
Erasmus  GntHes  Wiliuuis.  Bart.,  of  Llwyny- 
Wormuood.  CarmartheMnhire,  l^l'h  Aucu»l- 
Scarnett,  William  Uenry,  Esq.,  of  Grcenard.  Mid- 
'iiesrx,  to  Miss  Ana  Bliaabaia  Brawn,  of  Claphaais 

5th  .\ugUBt. 

Searaucke,  Fraiicia  Joseph,  Esq.,  of  St.  Alban'e,  to 

Mua  Sbiptoo,  of  New  Lodge,  fierka.  sfiih  July. 
Shaw,  Captain,  to  If  adama  Gtthlnka  da  IMats,  7lli 

August. 

.Shorf,  MaTow,  Esq.,  chairman  of  quarter  aeeaiona, 
ti)  Aiiiii»  U:»t!ipl.  ^\^.n.  of  tl.e  Rev.  I>r.  Panton,  of 
WiikMinljf.  iiiui  mccc  of  the  Vice-Cliaacellor  of 
Jamuici  l.sth  July. 

Smitn.  Alfred,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  son  of  the  late  (ieorno 
.Siitith,  Esq  .  of  Selsdoii,  in  tue  county  of  Surrry, 
to  Marr,  e'dest  (*aa.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamea 
Wig  ram,  Vice-Chaoeellor,  Srd  August. 

Smith,  John  Priace,  only.aon  of  the  late  Joha 
Prinee  Smith,  barTiater.at4aw,  of  Demararm,  w 
Charlotte  Augusta,  dau.  of  the  late  Jf  O.  Sona- 
merbrodt,  banker,  of  Berlin,  ^d  August. 

Smythe,  Gcoree.  Km.,  i.f  Hr-nltielil  villa.  St.  John's 
Wood,  to  Manan,  widow  o|  tlie  Uir  Wm.  T^lcr, 
K*«i.,  of  Kensington,  3ist  July. 

Sneppc,  Kdward,  Eiq.,  of  Thurl'oe square,  to  Han- 
nah NVvilir,  ^.vih  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Spoiig, 
Esq.,  t.f  Cobtrcc-house,  near  Maidstone,  Kent, 
14th  July. 

Stevans,  Bdward,  Eaq.,  of  London,  to  Jaa«  Sarah, 
relict  of  James  Omret,  Roehcater,  7th  Angvat 

Stevenson,  Martin.  Esq.,  of  Valparaiso.  toClai*  Val* 

entiiia.  dai».  nf  Hugh  Cuming,  Esq.,  of  Oowerw 

strci  t,  I/in>lon,6;h  May. 
St.  uurt,  Jo]. II  Grant,  Esq..  JI.D..  Deputy  .Midical 
In.p.  ct  r  <■!  Naval  Mosjh:*'!.  .iml  Kirrt*.  u>  El'a, 
third  dau.  of^W.  Foasett,  Esq.,  of  the  Admiralty, 
Srd  August. 

Stronghili,  Charles, .  Esq-,  of  Coleman  street.  Lon- 
don, aud  of  Brixton,  Surrey,  solicitor,  to  Caroline, 
aeeoDd  dau.  of  Thonaa  OuUiter,  Esq.,  of  Bias* 
ham.  near  Banhnry.  SMb  July. 

Suckling,  Capuin  Wm.  B.,  R.N^  of  Higbwood- 
Indfre,  Hampshire,  eldest, son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Backling,  :ird  Dragoon  Guards,  of  Haiiham 
Haugh,  in  the  rouutr  of  Nurlolk,  to  Caroiiiic 
I.«oadrn,  "ti  C  iiiil  dim.  uf  the  late  Wm.  Li'ai'en, 
Esq.,  o(  Uuse-hdl,  near  iliJeford,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  0th  August. 

Taylor,  Russell  Scot.  Esq..  eldest  son  of  the  late 
John  Edward  Thylar,  Ban.,  of  Manchester,  to 
Emily  Blaria,  only  dan.  or  Ilia  lato  Gideon  A«- 
land,  Bsq.,  harnstar-at-law,  of  St.  Thomas, 
Upper  Canada.  12th  .\uKUit. 

Taylor,  Vinccutm  Curie  tt,  Ca,. tain  of  tin-  :;rd  .Mad- 
ras LiRht  Infantry,!"  ■'a  i'-,  eldest  iliiii.  of  W.R. 
ilobinson,  Esq..  ot  I'uiiinan  square,  IJth  Aug. 

Train,  (ienrifc,  E.q.,  John  street,  Bedford-row, 
I^>ndon,  to  Grace  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of  John 
Babtngtoa,  Esq.,  lata  Uadiras  (3fU  Sanrlea,  llth 
Auguat. 

Turner,  BeiOamio  Breckncll,  of  the  Haymarkat, 
London,  to  AKnca,  eldeat  dau.  of  Ueory  Cham- 
berlain, Esq.,  of  Bredieot  coort,  near  Woreester, 

17ih  Augunt. 

Twilling,  Henry,  Esq.,  secmd  son  of  lliomas 
Twiiiinir,  E»q  .  nf  I'trr)  n-l.(>ii>4',  Ti«  i(-k'!nham,  to 
Maru  MafiMa,  eUle»(t  dau.of  \V  ui.  Saund'rs,  Esq. 
of  \Vanilx\\ i.rth-coniniun .  10th  .Auijust. 

Tylden,  Captain.  Royal  Artillery,  to  Lucy,  eldeat 
dao.  of  Lieut  .Qen.  Sir  Thumaa  DownmMl,  C. 
Bit  and  K  C.H.,  18th  August. 

VoNo,  Wm,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  Jane  Ann,  the  sceand 
dan.  of  Oeorge  MalUun,£aq.,  of  the  Upper  Mall, 
Ifamnersmitli,  Srd  Angtut. 

Wake,  Sir.  Wm.  Orpwuod,  uf  Mount  Brown,  Dub- 
lin, to  M.irT,  yt  unpest  dau.  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Parker,  of  West  Strnnd,  I.nndnn,  i,"th  Aueunt. 

Waley,  Jacob,  Esq  ,  >if  Lincula's-uin,  barruter-at- 
law,  to  Matilda,  >oiiiiKe»t  dan  Of  the  laM  Joaaph 
Sal'  inonii.  Esq..  jmh  July. 

Warinit.  KduHnl  J-'hu.  Ii'iiiih  son  of  the  latcOapt. 
Waring.  It.  N  ,  of  Lyme  Regis,  Donat,  tw  Caro- 
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Km  Ann.ctdMtdau  nf  Wm.  Daj,  E»q.  of  Had 
M  of  H«r  Mi^^'i  Deputy- Lieu- 
lisr  thM  Muitir,  ttd  AagwC. 
WrtWnftff  Pred.  B.T),  Fellow  of  Emmannel  Col- 
|<>g«,CMnbridirr,  and  oneof  HtrMajetty't  InHpec- 
ton  of  School*,  to  Amelia,  elilr»t  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  (ieufKC  Mulct,  AJ.  A  .vicar  oi  Silkttone, York- 
I'lire,  .'itli  Auf^uit. 
Weippert.  Jdhn,  K«a.,  of  Soho-aquare,  to  Dorothy 
Ann,  eldeat  dau.  of  John  NaUtSiq^Tvvs  Clerk 
of  Cenierburr,  3lit  Julj. 
WUtakor,  T.  H.  Raq.,  of  the  Ilulme,  Lancashire,  to 
Mm,  ddeet  dra.  of  Jamea  H.  Oaiforlh*  Eeq  ,  ol 
ConbloB  in-Cnten,  Siat.July. 


VViUiama.  Fraderick'Btma.  M.A..  of  Trinity  Collefe, 

Cambridge,  end  of  Liacdn'a'iDB«boniet«r-aK-te*, 

to  Katharine  Elisa,  d«l.«f  Jolui  Sodlh,  Be%,  iff 

Twickenhwrn,  l«tb  AofMt 
Wodehouae.  the  Rtgrbt  Hen.  lelha  Bemi,  of  Wim- 

berler  park,  in  the  county  of  Norfulk.  to  Fiormc*. 

eldest  dau.  of  Colonel  the  Hun.  Kicharii  Kiua- 

(iibh<in.  Ifith  August. 
U'orihinKton.  Fdward  K*q.,  of  Dee  Hottae,  Cheater, 

to  Maria,  dau.  of   Chriitophef  TMIplO,  Uu^^ 

Queen's  Counsel.  3rd  Aufrust. 
Wyatt,  George.  Esq..  Her  Majesty's  Ciril  Senritc. 

to  Bmily  Jaae,  ihizd  dau.  of  Tbooiaa  Paiciemt 

Majrlit*,  b«.,of  North  Bibtott.  I«A  ' 


Adderley.  Thomas,  Esq.  al  Upper  Clapton, 

Allen,  Mis?  Jane,  at  InlinKtun,  2Bih  July. 

Andrew^«,  Thoniaa,  fiaq.  of  Hempatvd,  Efliex, 
Ibih  Anu,mi. 

Angeli,  Kilward,  Esq.  of  apof)l(  xy,  at  Net- 
ting lliil.  aufd  77,  \'Mh  Au«tiHt 

Armatroug.  Ldnmiui  James,  Ll!>q.  at  Edin- 
burKh,  aged  18,  2$th  July.  He  was  only 
»on  of  the  late  Lieut.  F.  J.  ,\im'-trom:, 
R  N.  of  Cheahunt,  Herts,  nephew  of  the 
late  Lieat.>C^.  George  Andrew  Arni- 
Mtronp,  ;in<l  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Williain 
Archibald  Armstrong,  of  Pengelljr  Lodge, 
whose  father,  Edmund  Armatrc>ng.  Esq. 
of  Forlie  Hall,  Enfield,  and  of  Periy- 
streut,  LoiuJoii.  the  well-known  Army 
A^ent,  Groom  of  the  I'rivy  Chamber  to 
Geoige  III.,  was  fourth  son  of  Andrew 
Armstrong,  E^q  TreaBuror  of  the  King's 
County,  hy  Alphra,  his  wife,  dau.  of 
Bigoe  Heiutell,  Kiq.  of  Bamagrotty.  The 
family  of  Armstroriij,  in  ancient  limes 
tM.Htled  on  the  Scottish  Border,  has  been 
established  in  high  repute  In  Ireland 
since  the  commenoement  of  the  17th 
century.  It.i  preM?nt  representatives  are 
Sir  Ani'Rbw  Armstkonu,  Hitrt.  of  Gal- 
len  Prioi7,  and  John  Warneford 
A  R  ytsT  KUNO|  Esq.  of  Balljfctunbert  King's 
County. 

Barlow,  Cai>t.  Philip,  late  of  the  32nd 
Reg.,  at  Pau,  n^ed  74,  29th  July. 

Barton,  Luctnda.  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Barton,  Esq.  at  Leatheihead,  23rd 
July. 

Beghie,  Thomas,  Esq.  at  Maines,  oo.  Ber- 
wick, 5th  August. 

Blackluirn,  Mrs.  widow  of  the  latA  James 
Black  Imrn,  Esq.  of  Whitbj,  CO.  York, 
aged  51,  3rd  August. 

Blood,  Lfent..Co1.  late  of  the  68th  Light 
Infantry,  at  Bath,  22nd  July. 

Borthwick,  William  Thomas,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
of  Chepstow,  aged  29,  11th  August. 


Boynton,  Mrs.  Lydia.  at  Kensington,  aged 

86,  9th  Auinitt. 
Ro.vH,  The  Hev.  Henry,  Assistant  ChRp1ahi« 

E.  1.  C.  S.  Bengal,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  John  Boys,  formerly  of  Ashcoiube.  at 
Simla,  aged  3",  20th  May. 

Brjuidfin,  l,0!ii>*a  Chiirlotte,  yonnErest  d.in. 
of  William  Braddon,  Esq,  of  Lifton-park, 
Devon,  8th  July. 

Braine,  Joanna  wife  of  fM-ortje  Tliomas 
Braine,  Esq.  late  of  Canton,  and  dan. 
of  Adam  W.  Elmslte,  Esq.  in  Oimt 
Cumberland-place,  Ilydo-park,  2V>th  July. 

Brockman,  The  Rer.  William,  of  Beach- 
borough,  Kent,  a  Magistrate  for  thut 
county,  aged  58,  3rd  August.  The  old 
Kenti!«h  family  of  Brock  man  appears  on 
record  so  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  11. 
when  a  grant,  enrolled  amonf^  the  |>ate»t« 
in  the  Tower,  wns  made  tn  .John  Brock- 
man,  of  the  Manor  of  Pime,  extending 
to  Old  Romney,  in  the  co.  of  Kent.  The 
male  line  terminated  in  1767,  at  the  de> 
cease  of  James  Brockman,  Esq.  of  Beach- 
borough,  who  deviHed  his  estates  to  his 
cousin.  The  Rev.  Railph  Drake.  That 
gentleman  adojited  the  surname  of  the 
testator  and  died  in  1781,  leaving  a  son 
and  successor,  James  Drake  Brodtman, 
Ewi-  of  Beacliborougl),  High  Sheriff  of 
Rent  in  il'Ji.  lie  married  Caiherine- 
Elicaheth,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tatton,  D-D.  and  dying  in  1832.  was 
succeeded  by  his  then  elder  and  surviving 
son,  the  Rev.  William  Brockman,  whoi>e 
decease  we  record. 

Brouf^hton,  Sir  John  Delves,  Bart  9th  Au- 
gust. Sir  John,  the  seventh  Baronet  of 
Bfoughton,  whoee  death  occurred  at  Bank 

Farm,  Kingston -u])on-Thames.  po9«es.-Ned 
considerable  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Stafford,  Chester,  and  Lincoln.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in 
178-'»,  and  became  a  full  General  in  1S37. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
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Thomas  Broughton,  sixth  Baronet  of 
Bronghton,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Brian 
Broughton,  fifth  Baronet,  who  assumed 

the  sumnme  of  Delves,  in  rompli  ince  with 
the  will  of  his  Tnatemnl  grandfather,  Sir 
Tiionias  Delves,  Bart,  of  Doddington.  Pa- 
temuUy.  the  deceased  Baronet  derived 
from  l{ich:ir<l  clcVornon,  Lord  of  BrouL;)!. 
ton,  fourth  son  of  Hugo  de  Vernon,  Baron 
of  Shiphfook  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
His  nnee-;tnrs  in  the  female  line,  the 
Delves',  were  of  consideration  for  centu- 
ries in  the  coantiee  of  Stafford  and  Ches- 
ter, and  derived  in  direct  descent  from 
Sir  Henry  Dehes  of  Delves  Hall,  brother 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  Delves,  who,  in  the 
20th  of  Edward  III.  was  one  of  tlie  four 
Esquires  who  attended  .Tames,  Lord  Aud- 
ley,  K.G.,  in  the  French  wars  of  the  Black 
Prtnoe,  and  who,  Ibr  their  serrices  at  the 

Batlle  of  Poietier?,  wt-r.'  rewarded  with 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  marks  among 
them,  and  were  allowed  an  addition  to 
their  arms  bearing  a  similitude  to  their 
Captain,  Lord  Audley's  coat.  The  Ba- 
ronet  whose  dece;use  we  are  recording  was 
born  in  17G9,and  married,  in  1792,  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  Sir  John  Kgeiloii.  Hart,  of 
Ouiton-park,  co.  Chester^  but  leaves  no 
tone.  His  sncceseor  to  the  title  is  his 
brother,  tlie  present  Ri  v.  Sir  Henry 
Delves  Bruughton,  eighth  Baronet,  who 
is  married,  and  hns  aevemi  cfaildven. 

Browne,  Thomas  Braine,  Eeq.  at  Pimlico, 
aged       "tli  August. 

Butler  Thomas  Delvesi.  Esq.  son  of  Thoma.o 
Butler.  Btq.  of  Brighton,  at  Pinchley, 
23rd  July. 

Campbell,  Colin,  Esq.  late  of  London  and 
Botterdam,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  69.  29th 

July. 

Carter,  Noel  Norton,  Esq.  at  York,  28th 
3n\y. 

Charlton,  Henry,  Lieutenant  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  youngest  son 
of  W.  J.  Charlton,  late  of  Rochester j 
Esq.  at  Southampton,  aged  21,  9th  Au- ! 
gu*t.  I 

Christie,  Charles  Forbes,  Esq.  Captain, 
Bombay  Armj,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
aped  30,  7th  Anc'iot. 

Christie.  Sir  Archibald,  K.C.U.  10th  Au- 
gust.   This  gallant  officer.  ColonH  of  the 
Ist  Hoy al  Veteran  Bnttulion,  and  Deputy 
Governor  of  Stirling  Cnstle.  was  lK>rn  in! 
1774,  Ihe  eldest  son  of  the  Inte  James 
Christie.  Esq.  of  Riddry,  co.  L^mark,  by! 
Lucy,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Beard- 1 
esiejr,  Esq.  of  Glascot,  co.  Warwick.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  army, 
by  purchase,   a^  Fri'^iyn  in  the  Royal' 
Highlanders,  and  served  in  Flanders,  and 
Holland,  where  he  was  wounded.  Tn  1811 1 
he  received  lbeappf>iii1nit'ut  of  ('oniman- 
dant-General  of  Army  Hospitals^  Iroml 


1H21  to  1831  acted  as  Commandant  ot 
Chatham ;  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
madoDeputy-GoTemor  of  Stirling  Castle. 
The  family  from  which  the  deceased  gen« 
tleman  descended — the  Christies  of  Sten- 
ton,  CO.  Haddington — was  one  of  consi- 
derable respectability  in  East  Lothian. 
Sir  Archibald's  immediate  progenitor, 
Jamt:8  Christie,  Eeq.  of  Stenton,  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  James  Foulis,  Esq.  of 
Ratho,  and  was  grandfather  of  Archibald 
Christie,  Esq.  of  Katho,  who  wedded 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
Bart,  of  Lesmore,  and  had  a  son.  the  lata 
James  Christie,  Esq  of  Riddry.  Sir 
Archibald  himself  m.irrii.-.l  Jane,  only 
cliiid  of  Georu'e  Dwyer,  Knq.  third  son  of 
John  Dwyer,  Esq.  of  Singiand.  co.  Lime- 
rick i  and  has  lett  a  son,  Frederick  Gor* 
don,  and  other  issue. 

Clark,  George,  Esq.  at  Sion-plaoe^  Isle- 
worth.  26th  July. 

Clarke,  Thomas,  Esq  of  Burton  Crescent, 
aged  68,  11th  August. 

Clark,  Arthur,  E-(j.  M.D.  younpest  son  of 
the  late  John  Clark.  Esq,  tornierly  of 
Poole,  CO.  Dorset,  in  Stanhope-street, 
Heuent's  park,  three  days  after  his  arrival 
from  the  United  States,  26th  July. 

Cochrane,  Sarah,  wife  of  J.  6.  Cochrane, 
Esq.  at  St  Jamcs's-square,  '20th  August. 

Cockbum,  General  Sir  George  This  vete. 
ran  soldier  and  politician  died  on  the 
18th  Aug.  at  his  seat,  Shanganagh  Castle, 
near  Bray,  Ireland.  lie  was  eldest  sou 
of  (ieorge  Cockbum,  Esq.  of  Duldin,  by 
.^nne,  his  wife,  eldest  dnu.  of  Charles 
Caldwell,  Esq.  and  sister  of  tlu'  Inte  gal- 
lant Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Culdweil, 
O.C.B.  His  fhmily  claimed  to  be  a  scion 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  house  of  Cockbum, 
of  Cockburnnnd  Ryslaw,  now  represented 
by  Sir  William  8.  R.  Cockbum.  General 
Coekburn,  who  h;id  been  for  a  long  period 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  was  well 
kiu)wn  for  his  nttachment  to  Cobbelt,  and 
alw.-iys  advocated  the  principles  of  reform. 
The  pa«f«ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he  com- 
memorated by  a  column  erected  near  his 
residenoe,  hut  this  he  afterwards  swept 
a  way,  f<>'  tlie  Whigs  went  f  :i  i  nlow  for 
him,  and  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Con- 
servatiim  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Ho  died 
at  the  age  of  82.  His  military  career 
dated  from  the  year  I7H1,  when  he  enter- 
ed the  Army  us  En:ji^n  ui  tlie  1st  Reg.  of 
Foot  Guards.  At  the  fannous  ."^iege  of 
Gibraltar,  he  acted  Aid  de-Camp  to 
General  Elliott;  and  in  1765,  he  pur- 
ehased  the  Captain-Lieutennney  of  the 
Goth  Rectiment,  then  qnarti  red  in  Dublin, 
and  commanded  by  Lord  ilurrington. 
who  was  thenceforward  a  liind  friend  to 
him.  Shortly  after  he  embarked  with 
the  regiment  for  Canada }  but,  before 
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SJiilin^',  an  order  to  Icnvc  a  Captain  at  Di^by,  LofUis,  youngest  son  of  the  I, it. 
home  to  recruit,  fell  on  Mr.  Cockbum  asl    R«v.  Juhn  Digbjr,  on  his  paaange  from 
junior.    Pawing  through  the  rabortfinatej    Jamaica,  aged  18. 

gradatioiia.  be  became,  in  1703,  Lieut.-  Douglas,  Admiral  .lohn  Erskine  at  Sp«r- 
t'olotu'l,  hy  purchase,  of  the  y2nd  Uva.     ruwn.  near  Watford,  ng*  d  S'J,  25th  July, 
and  iittained  the  rank  of  Majur-Gincral  Du  Bois,  Edward,  onljr  son  of  3fr.  Da 
in  1806.  when  he  was  placed  on  the  statf  |    Uois,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  aged  I3» 

in  England.    In  IHIO,  he  joined  Sir  J.      I'ltli  Auiru««t. 

Stewart 'it  Armj  in  Sicily,  and  waB  [)reseut|Dut)SiiDdle,  James,  Lord.  His  Lordship, 
wben  Murat  landed  3,000  men  near  Sle-|    «ho  died  tecentl/  at  bia  aeet,  Dnnaaadle^ 

phano.    Being  made  Lieutenant-General 

in  181 1 ,  he  returned  home,  and  was  never 

employed  afterwards,  although  he  made; 

ninny  application"*     Sir  George  was  born 

2 1  fit  Feb.  1764,  and  married,  Sth  March, 

171^0,  hifl  cousin  Eliza, eldest  daut^hter  of 

Phineas  Riall,  Eaq.  of  Clonmell.  by  whom 

}e  had  two  sons,  George  and  Phineas- 

Charles,  and  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of 

whom,  Cfttberine.  married^  in  1817,  Capt. 

Hamilton,  R.N 
Cohen  Grace,  relict  of  the  Inte  Judah  Cohen, 

Esq.  of  Nottingham- place,  15th  August. 
Coley,  Charlei»  Eaq.  of  Tuirnell.plnce,  Up- 

per  Hollowny,  aped  74,  8th  Auyif  t. 
Cooke,  Jusiah  J.  Esq.  late  of  the  Army 

Victualling  Department,  atCamberw^, 

3lHt  .luly 

Cooke,  Saiah,  relict  of  the  late  Robert 
Cooke,  ^iq.  at  Clapham,  14th  Augnat. 

Conolly,  Matilda,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Valentine  Conolly,  Esq.  of  Portland- 
place,  loth  August. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  one  of  the  rhy^ietatiis 
in  Ordinary,  in  Scoiland,  to  the  Uuetn, 
at  Edinburgh,  aged  40  'Jth  August. 

Cottlion,  Mrs.  Georfre,at  Cottingham  Cattle, 
eo.  York,  need  (>7,  Ith  AiUMi^t. 

Coventry,  Twiblelon  Fiennes  Arthur,  «•  eond 
son  of  Thomaa  William  Coventry,  grand- 
son of  (Jeorge  William,  sixth  I'.irl  of 
Coventry,  in  his  I8th  year,  1st  Augui^t. 

Craigie,  Diana,  of  42.  Finsbury-square,  only 
aurviving  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Craigie,  at  Cbulk,  bear  Graveaend,  3ru 
August. 

Crosier,  Mrs.  K.  B.  nt  Westhill,  Norton, 

IMe  of  Wight,  17th  August. 

Cuerton,  Richard,  Esq.  at  Jerboy.  iJth  Aug. 

Cumberiand,  George,  son  of  Sydney  Cum- 
berland, antl  grandson  of  George  Cumber- 
land,, Esq  of  Bri.stol,  at  Guildford,  in  his 
Slst  year,  UJth  Jnly. 

Dand,  The  Rev.  Miehael,  M,A.  Rector  ot 
Clifton,  Westmoreland,  aged  S9,  19th 
July. 

I>eare,  Philip  Charica,  Second  Lieutenant 

in  Her  Majesty's  21sf  Fu'-ilier^,  only  •-.in 
of  the  late  Philip  Deare,  biilh  Regiment 
Bengal  Native  Infiintrjr.  at  Cawnpore.  ot 
acute  dyseiitery,  aged  18,  2nd  June. 
Dickson,  George  William,  son  of  George 
Trederiek  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Hanover 
1  crrace,  B^ent't  Park,  at  Monte  Video 
29th  Migr. 


CO.  Galw.iy,  Ti  presented  for  many  years 
his  native  county  in  Parliament,  and  wma 
created  a  Peer  of  Ireland  6tb  Jm^  1S4S. 
He  possessed  a  valuable  hin'li*d  property 
in  the  We«t  of  Ireland,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  worthy  country  gentleman, 
and  a  kind  and  excellent  landlord.  Mia 
father,  the  late  Right  Hon.  Denis  Daly, 
of  Dunsandle,  Musier-Mabter-Generul  of 
Ireland,  sat  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the 
Irish   Parliament,  in  which  he  becnmo 
eminently  distmgui&hed  fur  his  eloquence 
and  ability  ;  he  was  a  leading  btatesnian 
of  those  days  so  proliBc  in  illuatriOQS 
names ;  and  is  de«<-ril>ed  by  (irattaa  aa 
*•  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  characters 
Ireland  ever  prodnoed."    His  wife  was 
only  dau  and  heiress  of  Robert,  Knrl  of 
Faruham,  and,  through  that  lady.  Lord 
Dunaandle  derived  in  direet  deaecnt  fN»m 
the  Plantagenetsas  well  :is  from  the  Kincs 
of  Scotland  and  Robert  Bruce.    The  de- 
ceased Peer  married,  in  1808,  Maria, 
dau.  and  coheir  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
,Sir  Edward  Skefhiigton  Smyth.  Bart,  and 
has  left  two  daugl:ters  and  five  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Denis,  succeeds  as  second 
Lord  Dunsandle.  The  Right  Hev.  Rohort 
Daly,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Casliel,  ia 
only  hruther  of  the  late  Lord. 
Eat*. 11  IJ  it  hard  Jef!ert^on,  Etij  of  Stethworth 
Park,  Cambridgeshire,  2<th  July.  C'apt. 
Eaton  formerly  represented  the  county  of 
Cambridp^e  in   Parliament,  and  acted 
wifli  tfif  ("nnnervative  j'arty.    His  father, 
Ra-ikiud  ilaton,  Esq.  was  a  banker  at 
Newmarket,  and  possessed  a  good  estate 
near  tliat  town.    Capt.  Eaton  married, 
26th  Nov.  1839,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  Henry  John  Conyers, 
Esq.  of  Copped  Hall,  Euut,  and  haa  l«a 
issue. 

Elliott,  John  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Cowper 
House,  Old  Brompton,  aged  24,  12lh 

.\ugust. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  relict  of  Oweu  Ellis,  Esq.  at 
Baih,  22nd  July. 

Ellis.  Mary,  widow  of  Franci<«  EIti%  £iq[.  al 
Westbourne  terrace.  2nd  August. 

ICgerton,  Mrs.  at  Chelsea,  aged  65,  3rd 
August.  This  distingui^hed  actress,  of 
the  Kemble  school  and  period,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Fisher,  Revtor 
of  Torrington  in  I)e\onshire.  She  waa 
bom  there  in  1782.   Her  introduction  to 
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tlie  stage  took  place  at  the  Bath  Theatre,  \  E'irl  Frrtosonc,  ly  Hester,  hi»  wife,  third 
in   in03   where  tlio  late  Mr.  Egcrton,      tlautrhtir  o»  tlu-  late  Ilijiht  Hon.  (Jeorge 


afterwards  her  husband,  was  then  an  actor, 
alio.   In  1810  she  appeared  at  CoventI 

Garden  Theatre,  as  JuLet,  one  \  ear  after 
the  retirement  of  Mis.  Siddons.  The 
splendid  debUt,  however, of  MiM O'Neill.' 
KKm  deprived  Mrs.  Kgerton  of  further* 
hope  of  maintaining  her  position  in  the 
tragic  drama.   She  then  devoted  licrself 
to  melodrama,  and  for  many  yearn  en-{ 
jdvi  l   in  tlint  department  an  eminent 
reputation.    Her  performance  of  Jiavmut 
In  **The  Miller  and  his  Men/'  and  heri 
representation  of  Scott's  masculine  hero- 


Grunville.  Lady  Eleanor  wus  the  only 
daughter  who  remained  umaafried,  and 

ht]ie  continued  till  her  death  to  reside  with 
her  venerable  parent,  the  Countess  Doir> 
aper.    Her  elder  hiother(it  the  present 

Earl  Fortescue ;  and*  of  her  Whters,  the 
eldest  is  the  Dowager  Lady  King  ;  the 
second,  thewifeof  the  lion  Newtori  Fel- 
lowi'^  ;  tl)e  third  is  married  to  GcorgeWil  - 
braham,  Fh(|,  late  M.l*.  lor  Cheshire  ;  the 
fourth,  wife  of  Sir  James  ilamlyn  Wil 
liamii  Bart ;  and  the  youngest,  of  Lord 
Courtcnay.   At  ih'j  \».  r.od  nl  Iier  decease. 


ines,  Helm  Macyregor^  AladgtWil^firCt'     Lady  Eleanor  waa  m  her  hfiicth  year, 
and  ^/r^.l/trri/Zcr,  werer^poded  at  mas*  Foster,  William  Penn,  of  Stoke  Newing ton, 
ter-piects  of  histrionic  art.    At  Sadler's     26th  July, 

Well",  in  a  drama  called  Joan  of  Arc."  Fowler,  Frederick,  Esq.  late  of  Windtor,at 
she  acted  the  part  of  the  Pucelle  so  BurUjn  Crescent,  17th  August 
eflfootively.  that  the  play  ran  a  whole | Franklin,  Kobcrt  Moss,  son  of  the  late  Sir 
season.  She  svibseqaently  was  in  great  \\'i!liam  Fr;inklin,  and  Lieutenant  in  the 
vogue  at  the  Surrey  and  Olympic  theatres, .  4Uth  Ue^iuient  12 engal  Cavalry,  at  Khy- 
and,  returning  again  for  a  short  time  to|  ook  Physo,  Armcan,  in  his  39Ui  year, 
the  superior  stage,  fche  played  June  dc     .0th  May. 

Montford.  in  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedy  of  Fullerton,  George  Aiexander,  Esq.  of  Tor- 
*'  De  Montford,''  whflB  it  was  revived  for|  kington  Manor,  oo.  Gloucester,  and  of 
Edmund  Keaa.   Her  last  course  of  per-     Ballintoy,  co  Antrim,  in  the  7'2nd  year 

formanecs  was  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  in       "  "         -    -  _ 

l6.'}2,  under  the  leshLc^lup  of  her  husband 

and  Mr,  Abbott:  her  chief  part  there 

was  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Sheridan 

Knnwlcs's  phiy  of  "The  Beggar  of  Beth 

nal  Green.*'   After  thia,  she  retired  from 

the  st;i„f.    Of  unbleniislied  fame,  and  of 

much  mental  ucquirementa,  this  excuiient 

la^y  ^oyed  the  friendship  and  esteem 

of  a  large  and  rchpcctable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance.   Iier  death  removes  ano  her 

relic  of  the   departed  treatne&d  of  the 

Bngliah  stage. 
Eyton,  Jane,  wife  of  Jolm  Wynne  Fyton, 

Ej«q.  of  Lccswood.  co.  Flint,  and  daughter 

of  Hobert  Lloyd,  E«i.  of  Swan  Hill.  eo. 

&ilop.  at  lccswood,  near  Mold,  co.  Flint, 

2nd  August. 
■Facakerley,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Eleanor,  at 

Burwood,  Surrey.  UGth  July.   This  lady, 

fifth  dau,  of  Matthew,  late  Lord  Rokeby, 

married,  in  May,  1&22.  John  Nicholas 

Fazakerley,  Esq.  of  Stoodley,  I)ev«jn, 

M.P.    Iier  sjs'er  Jane  is  tlie  wife  of  the 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Gloulburn,  M.F. 
Faaron,  The  Rev.  Der^  Fearon,  Rector  of 

Ore,  Sussex,  28th  July. 
Fenn,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Upper  Grosvenor 

•treet,  aged  78,  4th  August. 
Ferard,  Catherine,  dau.  «)f  the  late  John 

Ferard,  Esq.  of  Inglefield  Green,  16th 

August. 

Forrester,    Eliza,  wife  of  Joseph  Jumes 

Esq.  at  Oport  <,  .3rd  August,  and  tbeinfimt 

dau.  of  the  same  on  the  8th. 
Forteeene^  Lady  Eleanor,  13th  August.  Her 

Lad/riiip  was  fifth  dau.  of  Hugh,  first 


of  his  age.  Kith  Ang.  Mr.  Fulltrton 
son  and  heir  of  Dawson  Downing,  Eiaq. 
of  Rowesgift,  CO.  Londonderry,  and  great 
grandson  of  Colonel  Admiral  Downing, 
a  distinguished  adherent  of  King  William 
IIL  in  the  Irish  War.  The  snmame  of 
Fullerton  he  as.sumcd  on  inheriting  a 
considerable  property  from  his  maternal 
grandancle,  Alexander  Fullerton,  Esq.  of 
Ballintoy.  The  family  of  Downing  la 
very  ancient,  and  was  settled  temp.  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  county  of  I  ssex.  To  the 
munificence  and  public  spirit  of  one 
its  de(<cendants.  S;r  George  Downing. 
Bart,  of  East  liarley,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  owes  the  foundation  of  Down- 
ing Colllege.  The  ponileman  whose  de- 
cease we  recoid  has  left  several  chil- 
dren :  Francee,  his  eldest  daughter,  is  the 
wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  Bart.  M  P. 
and  Alexander  George,  his  eldebt  pon.  is 
married  to  Lady  Georgina  Levcson  Gt.wer, 
dauuhti  r  of  tlte  late  Earl  Gianvilie — a 
lady  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
her  popular  novels.  "  Ellen  Middieton/' 
and  **Gnintley  Manor.** 
Furber.  William,  Esq.  of  Upper  Gower 

btreet,  aged  6^,  i2th  Aug. 
Gardiner.  Hester,  raliflt  of  Charles  Gardiner, 
Esq.  late  of  Lockeya,  Walwyn,  Hart8» 
'28th  July. 

Garrick,  Christopher  Philip,  Esq.  of  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  and  Cleave,  co.  Somereet, 
J. P.  aged  68,  IHh  Aug. 
Girault,  Madame,  wife  of  M.  Theodore 
Giniult,  and  only  daughter  of  James  D. 
Fozdyce,  25th  Jul/. 
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Goold,  Martha,  wife  r.f  Thomas  (joold,  Esq. 
at  Sussex  IIou<ie,  Slough,  5th  Aug. 

Griffith,  the  Rii;ht  Kev,  Dr.  V.A.L.D 
aged  '06,  12tb  Aug.  Thir  Right  iUv. 
Fwililn.  THiiItr  Bishop  of  Olenft, 
aad  Ticar  Apostolic  of  the  London 
Diatrict,  was  the  iirst  Catholic  Bishop 
of  the  London  District  appointed 
nnoo  the  passing  of  the  E'lmancipation 
Act;  and  though  his  adininistratiou  lasted 
thnnigh  a  time  of  calm  and  tmni^uiUity, 
it  waa  marked  by  distinguished  zeal,  en- 
ergy, and  piety.  Durint?  the  period 
man/  new  Catholic  liouses  of  worship 
bava  boen  bailt,  and  sereral  new  OatboKe 
benevolent  institutiitns  established.  Pre- 
viousljr  to  his  selection  as  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  London  District  in  1836,  he  acted 
for  three  years  as  coadjutor  to  the  late 
Bishop  Brumston.  At  an  earlier  period 
he  had  filled  the  Pretident'4  chair  at  St. 
Edmand*8  College.  Dr.  Griffiths  was 
we  believe,  an  Irishman  ;  and  !«ome  years 
ago  held  high  office  in  the  famous  College 
of  Majnooth. 

Grissell,  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  De  la  Garde 
Grisiell,  Esq.  and  sister  to  the  late  Henry 
Peto,  Esq.  atStockwelt-common,  Surrey, 
28th  July. 

Halkett,  Sir  .lohn,  Bart,  of  PitHmine,  co. 
Fife,  4th  Aug.    8ir  John  liulkutt,  the 
seventh  Baronet  of  Pitfirnuie,  died  at 
Southamp'on,  au*ii  J2.    Reentered  the 
nary  in  lb25,  obtained  his  commission  in 
1827.  and  was  appointed  Commander  in 
1^'57.    The  Halkets  of  Pitfirrane  rank 
amungst  the  most  ancient  houses  ia  North 
Britain,  and  can  show  an  unbroken  line 
of  descent  from  David  de  Halkett,  livin*: 
in  the  time  of  King  David  Bruce.  The 
Baronetcy  dates  from  the  year  1G97-  Sir 
Peter  Halkett,  aeoond  Baronet,  Lieut- 
Col,  of  Lee's  Regiment  at  the  Battle  of 
Gladsmuir  in  1745.  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  CboTalier'a  troops,  but  dismissed 
on  his  parole  ;  and  was  one  of  the  five 
officers  who  refused  in  the  following  year 
to  rejoin  their  regiments  on  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  oonmaad  and  threat  of 
forfeitinc:  their  commissions.  Their  reply, 
**  That  his  Royal  iriighness  was  master  ol 
their  commissions,  bat  not  of  their  ho- 
nour," was  approved  by  Government; 
and  Sir  Peter,  in  1754,  embarked  fur 
America,  in  command  of  the  44th  Regt. 
He  fell,  with  his  youngest  s  )n  James,  in 
Gener.il  Braddock's  defeat  by  the  Indians. 
The  late  Sir  John  Halkett  was  son  o*" 
Adninl  Sir  Peter  Halkett,  B  irt.  C.C.ll 
and  grandson  of  Sir  John  Wedderbun. 
Halkett,  Bart,  of  i'itHrrane,  who  wa> 
nephew  of  the  gallant  Sir  Peter  Halkett 
bi  fure  n\entinned.    He  leaves  hy  Amelia 
11(kh1.  his  wife,  daughter  ot  Colonel  Con- 
way, three  sons  and  one  daughter;  the 


eldest  of  the  former  being  the  present  Si' 

Peter  Arthnr  Halkett,  cnightb  BmMt  of 

Pitfirrane.  bom  in  1834. 
Harrison,  Richard,  infant  son  of  Prands 

Harrison,  Esq.  of  Doughty  Street,  and  of 

M  lines  Hall,  co.  Lancaster.  12th  Aug. 
Harrison,  Frederick,  third  son  uf  the  Ut« 

John  Harrison,  Esq.  of  Welbeck  stre«t, 

at  19,  Osnaburgh  streol,  Regant'a  pa^ 

aged  29,  2nd  Aug. 
Ilasselden,  Caroline,  wife  of  William  Ua»- 

selden,  Esq.  of  Whitetands,  Chetaa, 

17th  Aug, 

Hawes,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  at  UanwelL  Med 
78,  14th  Auff. 

Hayward,  Mary,  relict  of  Joseph  Hajvaidt 
tisq.  at  L}-me  Kegis,  22nd  July. 

Head,  Frances  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Hoper  Head,  Bsq.  ef 
Hermitage,  co.  Kent,  8th  Aug. 

Head,  Mrs.  James,  widow  of  the  late  Casi. 
Jamaa  Head,  of  the  Hon.  Eaat  India 
Company's  Service,  and  dauL,'hterof  the 
late  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Hal  cart  ea, 
Fiibshire.  at  Herefbrd,  3l8t  July. 

Heitland,  William  Emerton.  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  eldest  son  of  ibe 
late  Major  Heitland,  of  the  East  ladis 
Company'H  Service,  whilst  on  hta  paaaaffs 
to  Can.id.i  in  Her  Maj»  sty's  troop  ship 
Apollo,  in  the  SbOi  year  of  his  a^e,  30Ui 
June. 

Hope.  Mr.  Tolin  George,  at  Hereford  road, 
Westbourne  (irove,  agiod  42,  8th  Au?. 

Hoppe,  Joseph.  Esq.  of  Lark6eld,  Kent, 
a.'ed  71.  3l8t  Aug. 

Houblon,  Anne,  wife  of  John  .Archer 
Houblon,  Esq.  of  Hallingbury  Place, 
Essex,  8t,h  Aug.  Thi"  Lady  was  daa.  of 
Rear  Admiral  Deans  Dundas,  of  Barton 
Court,  Berks,  and  granddaughter,  maler- 
nallf,  of  the  late  Lord  Amesburi^.  Sha 
was  married  in  1829  but  has  left  no  issue. 

Hubbard,  John,  Esq.  at  Forest  Hoiue» 
Leyton,  Bawx,  aired  72,  16th  Aug. 

Hughes,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smart,  al  Bdga* 
ware  Rectory,  1 1  ih  Aug. 

Jackson,  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Jaekoon.  Eaq.  at  Brighton,  lltfi 
Aug. 

Jebb,  Eliza,  second  daughter  at  R.  G.  Jabh, 
Esq.  at  Lyth,  near  BUemero,  agod  9, 

30th  July. 

Jeffries,  Joseph,  Esq.  Major  in  the  2Dd 
Somerset  Militia,  and  a  magistrate  for  the 

county  of  Sussex  and  bor<N|gh  of  Hastings, 
at  8t.  Leonard'a^nJSea,  aged  70,  29th 

July. 

fones,  Mrs.  John,  of  Brighton,  aged  78, 

13tb  Aui. 

Jones,  Ricarda,  relict  of  Lieut..Col.  Lore 
Pany  Jones,  third  son  of  John  Jooea, 
Esq.  of  Llwynon,  North  Wale«,  aged  7^, 
l-ith  Aug.  Mrs.  Jones  was  sister  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Wothcrall,  Knt.  the 
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•  eminent  lawyer.  Her  only  child,  liachel 
Gorbet.  fMrcdcMSfled  her. 

Kearsley,  Joseph.  Esq.  M.  D.  formerly  De- 
puty Inspector  of  the  Ordnance  Medical 
Department,  at  Bath«  aged  82,  9th  Aug. 

Kent,  Mrs.  Benjamiii,  lata  of  Badley  Hall, 
Berks.  9th  Aug. 

King,  Anne  Fran ces,  wife  of  James  King, 
Biq.  of  Pol^  Place,  0th  A119. 

Knight,  Frances,  relict  of  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Eaa.-at  Downtin  Castle,  Here- 
ftrdthfre,  2§th  July. 

Kniutht,  Lieut-Colonel  Edward,  half-pay, 
formerly  of  the  15th  Hussars,  and  later 
of  the  Portuguese  service,  in  which  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  Cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  in  Dublin,  2-Hrd  July. 

Lacy,  Henry  Charleb.  only  surviring  ton  uf 
Henry  Oknlea  Laej.  Esq.  M.P.  of  Bed- 
fnrdjsquaie,  and  Kenyon  House,  00.  Lan- 
CHSter. 

Lnngford,  Ann,  relict  of  the  late  Robert 

Lnngford,  Esq.  fonn«'rly  of  the  Gnmge 
Ellesmere.  Salop,  at  Shen  ley  .hill,  7  th  Aug. 

Langhome,  John,  Esq.  formerly  of  Berwick 
on  Tweed,  aged  70,  5th  Aug. 

Lewis,  James,  Esq.  at  Park  etieet,  aged 
7U,  18th  Aug. 

Linl^y.  Violet  Olivia  Boee.  yonngeifc  dan. 
of  George  Linley,  Esq.  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  disUnguiabeU  Orientalist,  Dr. 
John  Borthirick  Gilchrist,  at  5,  Alpha- 
place,  St,  John's-wood,  of  decline,  in 
her  1 1th  year.  3r(l  Aug.  She  was  a  child 
of  great  beauty  and  promise,  whose  pa- 
tience and  sweetness  of  dispontion  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Littlebules,  Bendal  Robert,  Vice-Admiral, 
R.N.  at  Compton  Bishop,  co.  Somerset, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  oitrhty-two.  12th 
Aug.  His  naval  career  commenced  so 
frr  back  as  1778,  when,  as  Midshipman 
on  board  the  Viyilant^  he  fought  in  the 
engagement  off  Brest,  between  Admiral 
Keppel  and  the  French  Admiral  D'Orvil- 
lien.  In  the  following;  year  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  Royal  Onk.  and  participated 
in  the  action  off  Grenada.  In  1790,  he 
obtained  his  commission,  as  Lieutenant ; 
and  in  1794  nFsisted  in  the  Rose  at  the 
storming  of  Fort  Louis.  Martinique.  He 
•ubeequently  gained  great  distinctiott  in 
the  West  Indies,  particularly  by  his  gal- 
lant action,  in  the  BcauUcu,  with  a  French 
store  ship  of  eighteen  guns,  which  he 
boarded  immediately  under  the  batteries 
Gna(i:i!(>'ipc'.  Sliortly  after,  he  was  given  ( 
the  conmiund  of  the  Amazon ;  and  in 
1797  fought  a  brilliant  engagement  with 
the  Droits  dc  Vhomme^  a  ship  of  eighty 
guns.  In  1800  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain ;  and  in  1803  took  part 
with  his  ^hip,  the  Centaur,  in  the  aipture 
f>f  St.  Lucia.  In  lH,'iO  he  became  a  flag  | 
olficer,  and  in  1^40  was  promoted  to  the. 


rank  of  Vice-Admiral.  Admiral  Little- 
hatee  was  next  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Ed. 

ward  Littlehak'S  Haker,  Rart.  and  second 
son  of  Baker  John  Littlehales,  Esq.  of 
Moulsey,  co.  Surrey,  by  Maria,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  lirie  heir  of  Bendal  Martin, 
Esq.  Tie  whs  married  to  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cleather,  Esq.  of 
Plymouth.- 
Lloyd,  Lieut.  William.  R.N.  of  Montreal 
and  Sherbrooke,  Canada  East,  at  Mou- 
tteal.  12th  July. 
Loveless,  George  Proctor,  eldcil  aon  of 
George  LoveIsM,  B«|.  at  Hamnanmith, 
29th  July. 

Lowless,  Maria    Anne,  wife  of  William 

LowlcM,  Esq.  of  Peckham,  10th  Aug. 
Maclead,  Sir  Henry  George,  Knt.  K.H.  a 
Colonel  in  the  Army,  at  Bishopsgate. 
near  WiiuN  jr.  20th  Anj?.  1 1  is  military 
services  were  highly  distinguished.  For 
h»  conduct  at  the  seige  of  Dantaic,  be 
received  the  Order  of  St.  Waldimir,  and 
in  the  glorious  conflict  of  Waterloo,  he 
had  the  honour  of  taking  part,  atone  time 
he  waa  Ideutenant  Governor  of  St.  KiUa, 
became  subsequently  Lieut.  Governor 
of  Trinidad,  and  was  appointed  eventually 
Governor  and  Commander  hn  Cliief  of 
that  Island.  Sir  Henry  married  in  1843, 
Henrietta,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  John 
Robmion,  Bart  of  Rokebj  Hall,  co. 
Louth. 

Martin,  Sir  George,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.M.G  , 
28th  July.  This  gallant  officer  died  at 
hi8  rc;jicience  in  Berkeley- square,  aged 
Oi.  At  the  period  of  his  decease  he  was 
Admiral  of  the  I'leet,  and  Vice-Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  George 
Martin  wa«  present,  Midshipman  of 
the  St0olk^  in  Rodney's  actions  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1780;  he  commanded 
the  T r resist thle^  of  74  guns,  at  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
in  1797.  In  1800,  he  had  under  his 
order.->  the  force  employed  in  the  block- 
ade of  Malta,  which  he  conducted  with 
the  greatest  perseverance  and  success  \ 
and,  in  the  following  year,  accompanied 
thp  Expedition  to  Egypt.  In  IRO'). 
Lieutenant  Martin  participated  in  Sir 
Robert  Calder*8  action  with  VUleneuve ; 
and,  having  hecume  a  fliig offcw,  in  1807, 
commanded  the  naval  force  employed  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  the  blockade  of 
Toulon,  in  1809,  he  rendered  essential 
\  service  to  the  Conimander-in  CIiieff  Lord 
Coilnigwood  the  following  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-Admiral ; 
and.  fluring  the  latter  pnrt  of  the  Penin- 
sular War.  commanded  the  naval  force 
employed  at  Lisbont  In  1814,  Admiral 
Martin  r«"ceivcd  the  honour  of  knight- 
I  hood  ;  the  following  year  was  made  a 
K.C  .B.  \  and  in  1821  obtained  the  Grand 
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Cross,     Bcsi'les  thfse  <!ist;iiction«,  Sir  Pi  tor«!,  Thoma*.  Esq.  late  of  An)ion  *trc-x  t. 


liyde-park,  aad  eldest  son  of  rhombs 
Peten.  Efq.  of  Kilbuni«  in  hit  89th  jw, 

2:Jnl  .filly. 

Pluniley,  Sarah,  relict  of  William  Plumiej, 
Enq.  iit  Shenton  Mallet,  co.  Somenet, 
2fith  July. 

PoijBfbrd,  Mrs.  Klirabeth,  wife  of  Lionel  T. 
Pon&ford,Ebq.  of  Porchc»ter-tenat.'«,Baj«- 
<rater,  only  tarvinng  child  of  tho  JmXa 
Thoma-!  Lewis,  Est),  of  that  plact*.  .md 
Duke-street,  Manchester-square,  aged  30^ 
4th  Am. 

Po/ntz,  Frances  Lydia,  relict  of  the  btfO 

Admiral  Pojniz  9th  \\x^. 
Prevost,  Maria  Fanny,  '2nd  dau.  of  Admiral 

Prevost.  IGth  Au^. 
Rabmel,  .John  Henry.  Esq.  of  the  Ceyjon 

Civil  Service,  at  Puiut  de  Guile,  dih 

Mar. 

Rafihleieh.  S'r  John  Colman,  Bt.  agod  74, 
4tb  Aug.  This  lamented  geDtlemaD  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Raahleigh, 

«  Esq.  of  Peaqiiite,  Cornwall,  first  Com< 
miMionerof  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  Ca- 
thi^rine,  h\ii  wife.  dau.  and  coheir  of 
Wiliiam  flattie,  M.D.  of  Court  Gardens, 
Bucks,  and  itrand^on  of  Jonathan  Iia«ih- 
leigh,  Esq.  of  Menabilly.  M.P.  for  Fove/ 
— ^the  representatiTe  of  tlifConiish  brancli 
of  the  HasMoighs,  of  Rjishleigh  in  Devon. 
The  deceased  baronet  took,  tor  many 
years  an  active  part  in  politlca.  and  was 
long  di8tinL'ui»<hed  for  his  unflinching  ad- 
vocjicy  of  Reform,  lie  received  his  pa- 
tent of  biironetcy  frrom  L<»rd  Grey  * 
Govt^nment.  in  1831.  Sir  John  married 
fir-'t,  IHOH,  Harriet,  secnml  dauiihter  of 
Robert  Williams,  £!>q.  of  Bridebead.  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  secondly,  in  1833,  Mar- 
tha, yonnnest  dauifhter  of  the  late  John 
Gould,  M.D.,  by  tlie  former  of  whom  he 
has  left,  with  liro  daughters,  one  son,  the 
present  Sir  John  Colmati  R  ishlcigh,  Bt. 
of  Prideauz,  bom  in  1819,  un.l  marrie;^, 
in  1845,  to  Mary  Anne,  only  dauLhier  of 
Nidiolas  Ken  dall,  Esq.  of'P  -lyn.  in  the 
r»»cent!y  puljlisihed  part  nf  Mr.  {'.nrke  s 
'*  llihtory  of  the  Uny.il  Families  of  lia- 
glaad"  aupmis  the  R>»yal  descent  of  the 
Rashlt'ikths,  by  nliiih  it  is  shown  that  the 
late  Sir  John  Coiman  Rat>hleigh,  Bart, 
was  17th  in  direct  descent  from  Bowaiui 
L,  Kini?  of  En^l  md 


George  had  a  medal  for  his  services  at 
the  buttle  of  St.  Vincent,  and  in  181 1  re- 
ceived the  Grand  Cros^  of  llic  (Jnler  of 
St.  Januarius.  Sir  George  Martin,  who 
was  son  of  the  latcCnptain  William  Mar- 
tin, R.N.  by  Arabella,  his  wife,  dau.  of 
Sir  Willi  im  liowley,  of  Tendring  Hall. 
maiTiudlirst  in  lo04,  Harriett,  sister  of 
Admiral  Bentinck  ;  nnd  second,  in  181  f), 
A  rabo!  I  a .  d  a  n  o  f  W  i  1 1  iam  Locke,  Esq.  of 
Norbury  Park,  Surrey. 
Maurice,  Isaac,  Esq.  late  of  Wisborough, 
Soasev,  Surgeon,  at  Clapham  Road,  6th 
Aug. 

Mcakins,  Isaac,  Esq.  late  of  Homchurch. 

Essex,  aged  72.  3i)th  July. 
Medlycott,  the  DowaKcr  La«iy,  at  Melbonn* 

Port,  CO.  Somerset,  aged  7(i,  .ilat  .iuly. 

Her  ladyship  was  only  dau.  of  William 

TuK'Wel!,  E-*<i.  of  Bradford.  Wilt.-*.  Her 

marriage  to  the  late  Sir  William  Coles 

Medlycott.  Bt.of  Ven  House,  eo.  Somer- 
set, took  place  on  the  28th  Jan.,  179Li. 
Merewcther,  John,  Esq.,  aged  81,  2l8t 

July. 

Mickley,  Thomas,  Es].  Surgeon,  at  Saffron 
Walden,  need  .38,  I'lth  July. 

Moure,  John,  Esq.  Lincoln's  Inn  Harridter- 
at-Law.  at  Brighton,  aged  70,  29th  July. 

Moore,  CliarlcH  Edward,  Esq.  of  the  Upper 
House,  Slielsley  Beauchamp,  .  Wor- 
cester, 2nd  Aug. 

Morris,  Mary,  the  wife  of  John       ri"-  Esq 
at  Pillav  Cardoo,  Manantoddy,  Madras, 
•28th  Ap'ril. 

Munt  Mary,  wife  of  Matthew  Munt,  Esq. 
at  Hoaumont,  Cheshunt, -Slst  July 

Musgrave,  the  Hon.  Mrs.,  relict  of  the  late 
Christopher  Musf^ra^'e,  Esq.  8th  Aug. 

Newti!i:tin,  Mrs.  }o\\n  Lewis,  late  of  New- 
timber  place,  Sussex,  23rd  July. 

OIBey,  William,  Esq.  at  Tonbridge  \Vells, 
aged  71.  9th  Aug. 

Otiveirn,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  at  Upper  Hyde 
Park  .Street,  2oth  July. 

Oliver,  Lionel,  Esq.  at  Wimbledon,  aged  84, 
.l;i'h  July. 

Pardoc,  Miss,  of  KidderminjUr,  aged  74, 
4th  Aug. 

Paiker,  Margaret,  only  surviving  dau.  ofj 
James  Parker,  Esq.  at  Dalston.  IBth  Aug. 

Paul,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Woodfield,  B.D. 
Vicar  of  Finedon,  co.  Northampton,  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  of   apopleiy,' Raymond.  Mary  .Soph  a  eldett  daupbtei  i  f 
aged  01),  1st  Aug.  I    James  Itiymoiul,  Eppinc  House, 

Pearson,  the  Rev.  Arihur  Hugh,  late  lec-     Little  Herkhampstead,  ..'7th  July. 

tor  (jf  Nort'in  in-Uailes,  Shropshire,  at  Rider.  Thomas.  E^q.  of  Bougbtoa  TUwe, 
Bath,  3Ut  July.  I    Kent,  aged  82,  Oih  .\ug. 

Peck,  the  Rer.  Edward  Martin^  rector  of  Roberts,  Elliot  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the- 
Wyton,  CO.  Uuntiugdon,  Ac.  aged  67,    late  Colon.  I  Roger  Ellii>i  lloiu  rts,  for- 
9Ut  Aug.  roerly  of  Upper  Grosveuor  street,  at  401, 

Pell,  Anne«  relict  of  William  Pell,  Esq  at    Park-street,  Grosvenor-sqnare.  4th  Aug. 
Reading,  2Srd  July.  (Robley,  Henry  Rohson,  Esq*  of  Chuiemloo 
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place,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  78,  6th 
A  UK. 

Roftey,  Richiird.  Esq.nf  Brorkhurst  Lodpe, 
H*iitisaud  Oxiiey  Cuurt,  Kent,  aged  53 
29th  July. 

Rohrs,  C.  W.  R.,  £«q.  at  Cli^t«m.«ged  75, 
24th  July. 

Roaa^AUce,  only  daughter  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Rom,  iBt  Auk'. 

Rou^emont,    Francis   Frederick.   £«q.  at 
Upper  Harli  v  Street,  2Gth  July. 

Rufwell,  Henehaw.  Ksq.  of  Dover,  J.P.  at 
Brussels,  aped  .59,  Sth  Auff. 

Russell,  Rev.Whitworth.    Tlit;*  ^'entlemc-n 
WM  tbofiMlTth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Riiss  II,  Bart.  Chief  Justice  of  Bent^al. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  wa^i  in  holy  Orders, 
wu  bora  on  tbe  17th  September,  1795 ; 
he  married,  the  6th  April,  18-24,  Frances, 
dau.  of  Vice  Admiral  Carpenter,  by  whom 
he  leaves  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr. 
Russell  held  the  appointment  of  Inspector 
of  Prisons  for  more  than  setenteen  years, 
having  been  nominated    to  it  hy  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington.     He  was  n  man 
of  fireat  humanity,  and  took  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  cnuiinals,  particularly 
in  the  juvenile  portion  of  them.  HiB 
death  has  occurred  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  melancholy  nature.  While 
visiting  Milbank  Prison,  pursuant  to  the 
dntiei  of  his  offiot,  and  while  labouring 
under  a  fit  of  derangement,  he  c.  mmiited 
suicide,  by  shooting  himself  iiutlie  Board- 
room of  the  mol.   A  Coroner*t  inquest 
has  since  brouuht  in  a  verdict  to  that  effect. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Russell's  eldest  brother 
is  the  present  Sir  Hmxry  RtMsell,  But.  of 
Swallowfield  Place,  Barks;    \m  second 
brother  is  Charles  Russell,  Esq.  Chairman 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
who  lost  hie  teat  in  Parliament  for  Read- 
ing at  the  late  contested  election  there. 
Satterley,  Mrs.  widow  of  tbe  late  R.  Sat 
terley,  M.  D.,  and  eldeet  daufhter  of  the 
lateT.  Assheton  Smith,  Esq.  4th  Aug. 
Saville,  George,  Esq.  of  Whitc-hall,  Col- 
chester, aged  66,  29th  July. 
Silva,  Charlotte  Ameli=».  eldest  dau.  of  John 
J .  S  i  I  va,  Esq.  of  Regent-Square,  aged  30, 
\4th  July. 

Simondi.  Mr.  Richard,    of  Wilmington 

Square,  aged  r,.3.  1  Ith  Aucr. 
Smethur-,t,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  Oxford  S.^uare, 

aped  b7,  16th  Aug. 
Smith,  Jane  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  ThoDa.'^ 

Smith.  Esq.  of  Spalding,  8th  Aug. 
Smith,  Katherine,  wife  of  Alfred  Smitli, 

Biq.  at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex,  5th  Aug. 
Sppflinir.  .\nna  Margaretta,  wife  of  Henry 

G.  W.  Sperling,  Esq.  at  Highbury  Hill, 

24th  July. 

Spittal,  Fnincia,  Esq.  of  H.  M.  Cn  toms,  at 
Pound  Place  Farm,  Sedcup,  Foot's  Cray, 
Kent,  4th  Aug. 


Stephens,  John,  Esq.  at  Cavefiham  RIaa, 

Oxon,  aged  62.  12th  Aug. 
Stewart,  Capt.  Allan,  at  Yarmouth,  late  of 

the  3rd  Buffs,  representative  of  tbe  family 

of  the  Stewarta  of  Appin,  in  Atgjleahire, 

6th  Aug. 

Stone,  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Stone, 
Eaq.  of  Macclesfield,  aged  75.  24th  July. 

Summerfield,  David,  Esq.  of  Warwick,  at 
Weymouth  street,  aged  33, 2nd  Aug. 

Synnot.  the  infant  dau.  of  Bobt.  Synnot, 
Esq.  M.D.  of  Cndogan.plnce,  6th  Aug. 

Tanner,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Windsor  Terrace, 
Plymouth,  late  of  tho  Army  Medical 
Boaid,  aged  64,  Pith  Aug. 

Tench.  Antui  Maria,  relict  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Watkin  Tench,  at  her  reaideuce, 
Devonport,  aged  81,  lit  Am. 

Tice,  Mary,  wife  of  William  Tice,  Eaq.  of 
Sopley,  aged  45,  llth  Aug.. 

Todd,  Lady  D'Arcy,  in  Montngue-street, 
Portman  Square,  aged  69,  lOtli  .Vug. 

Toogood,  Catherine  Mary,  widow  of  the  late 
James  Toogood,  Esq.  at  Sherborde,  Dor- 
set, 12th  Aug. 

Tottenham,  Lieut.  Wm.  R.  N.  fifih  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  i4th  Aug. 

Tower,  the  Rev.Wm.  at  How  Hatch,  South 
Weald,  Essex,  2d  Au?.  The  Rev.  gentle- 
man waH  sixth  son  ot  the  late  Christopher 
Tower,  Ksq.  of  Huntsmore  Park.  Bucka^ 
and  W^eald  Hall,  Kssex,  by  Elizabeth,  hia 
wife,  only  dau.  of  George  Baker,  Esq.  of 
Elemore  Hall,  co.  Diirliam,and  grandson 
of  Christopher  1  lu  r,  K.sq.  iM.P.  of 
Huntsmore  Park,  Joint  Auditor  of  his 
Majesty's  Revenue,  by  Jane,  his  second 
wife,  dau.  and  co«lieir  of  George  Taah, 
Esq.  of  Delar-rJ  Park.  TheRev.  Wm. 
Tower,  was  bom  in  17B9,  and  married  in 
1825,  Maria,  dau.  and  co-heir  of  Admiral 
Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.B.  of  RdlaPark, 
Essex,  by  whom  be  iearea  one  aon  and 
three  daughters. 

Walker,  Soaan,  youngeat  danghtor  of  Mr. 
W' alker,  late  of  Eaton  Socon,  00.  Boda, 
in  Switzerland,  31st  May. 

Wallis,  Misa  Julia,  at  Foreat  Place,  Leytuii< 
stone.  29th  July. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  Burton  atreet, 
aged  6.5,  12th  Aug. 

W.'trry.  (ieorge,  Eiq.  of  Weat  Coker  Houaa, 

Yeovil,  .'5rd  Auj?. 
Wutaon,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas  Wat- 

aon,  Esq.  of  Leatherhead,Surrey,  29thJuly 
Weathcrheail,  IT.  Esq.  of  Park Boad,  Hol- 

loway,  aged  66^  16th  Aug. 
Wells,  William,  Esq.  of  Redleaf,  Penihniali. 

aged  80,  1 1  th  Aug. 
Wetenhall,    Lieut.-Colonel,  Staff-Officer, 

Asfiistaiit  Adjutant-General,  and  late  of 

the  10th  Regiment,  at  GrabamVtown, 

Cape  of  Gooil  H<»pe,  23th  May. 
Wheeler,  Thomas,  Esq.  F.L.S.  aged  94, 

loth  Aug. 
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Wiiito,  Mary,  second  ilaug)iU:r  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam White,  of  Chorley  Wood,  HerU, 

24th  July. 

Whitshed,  Sophia  Renira  Maria,  eldest  d.m. 

of  Sir  Jamet  Wbitahed,  Bart.  16th  Aug. 
Williami,  Elisnbeth,  relict  of  W.  WilliamB, 

Esq.  at  Old  Brompton,  30th  July. 
Willis,   Majur-Geueral,  of   the  Bombay 

Army,  aged  64,  15th  Aug. 
Wilson,  Niithan,  Esq.  K.H.  late  Colonel  of 
the  lib  Lij^ht  Dragoons   aged  (38,  Ist 
Aug.    This  gallant  officer  entered  the 
British  service  in  IT^.S,  and  ro'^c  throucrh 
the  different  grades  to  that  of  Colonel  in 
1837 ;  he  lerved  hi  1799,  with  the  4th 
Uglit  Dragoons,  in  the  Mysore,  and  was 
at  the  buttle  of  Malarilly,  and  the  siege 
of  Senngupatam  ;  he  was  wounded  at  the 
famous  beittle  of  Amaye  by  a  grape  shot. 
He  wore  a  medal  for  Seringapatam.  and 
was  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Hano. 
▼erian  Order.   Col.  Wilson  resided  for 
many  yeari^  pa»t  at  Boulogne.   The  Colo- 
nel met  his  death  in  London,  iu  conse- 
qnBttoe  of  befaig  knocked  down  Iqr  a  cab- 
riolet, netr  the  United  Service  Club. 
Wilson,  Richard  Founuiyne.  Enq.at  Melton, 
Yorkshire,  formerly  M.P.  for  that  county, 
aged  65,24th  July.    Colonel  Fountajme 
Wilaon  was  proh  ihly  the  richest  commoner 
in  the  empire.  He  posseftsed  very  extent ve 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  and  inherited  besides 
considerable  landed  property  in  »everal 
other  counties,  acquired  principally  by 
the  marriage  of  his  flither,  Richard  Wil 
son,  Esq.  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Fountayne, 
D.D.  Denn  of  York,  by  Anne,  his  wife, 
<mly  daughter  uf  (  harlen  Montagu,  Esq. 
of  Papplewidu   The  Meltoa  estate  came 


1    to  the  Founiaynes  by  the  hoirSBS  of  the 
Moncktonsof  that  pUuse.  TbegeatleBaa 

whose  decease   we    arc  recording 
grandson  of  Christopher  Wilson,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  great  grandson  of 
Dr.  Ednuind  ('ii!iS')n.  Bi>hop  <>f  T-onilon. 
He  was  born, in  June,  1783.  and  had  con- 
sequently just  completed  his  sixtjr-fbonh 
year.   By  Sophia  his  wife,  third  d.i  jghter 
of  George  Osbaldeston.  Esq.  of  lluttan 
Bushel,  he  leaves  two  surviving  sons  and 
ssTSfml  daughters.    Andrew,  the  elder 
son  aHitimed  by  Royal  licence,  in  1*26, 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Montagu  oaiy, 
m  pttrsoancetrftiieteslameiitarf  tnjanetioB 
of  the  Rik;ht  Hon.  Frederick  Montagu, 
of  Papplcwick.    Mr.  Fountayne  Wilson 
represented  for  some  time  the  county  of 
York  in  Parliament,  served  as  its  Hi(^ 
Sheriff  in  1807,  and  was  Colonel  of  the 
1st  West  Yorkshire  Hegimentof  Militia. 

Wilson,  Arthtir  Morlej,  Esq.  of  liongfbfd 
grove,  CO.  Essex,  suddenly,  in  conM|iUBee 
of  being  thrown  from  a  carriage,  at  tlM 
age  of  24,  4th  Aug. 

Wilson,  Emma  Anne,  wife  of  Charles  Tho- 
mas Wilson,  Esq.  at  Oundle,  mgod  38. 
11th  Aug. 

Woolley,  George  Outram,  E.sq.  of  Konsng. 

ton  Gore,  aged  78,  10th  Aug. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Thomas,  at  Croydon,  27th 
July. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  Styan,  relict  of  the  late 
Richard  Owen  Wynne,  Esq.  of  the  Ben- 
pal  Civil  Serriee,  at  Bayswater,  I4th  Aug. 

Wynne,  Lieutenant  William  Charles  of  the 
Madras  Artillery,  in  the  '2<>ih  yeiir  of  hi% 
age,  Ist  June.  This  promising  young 
officer  was  accidentally  drowned  in  tlw 
Straits  of  Malsccii. 
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CURIOUS  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

ARISTOCRACY. 

Ko.  XIV. — Thb  Trial  of  Spknckh  Cowper,  brother  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor C0WPBR4  AND  OTURRS^  FOR  THE  HUAOBR  OF  MiflS  StOUT,  A 

Quaker  lady. 

Tbis  singular  investigation  affords  perhaps  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  a  person  taking  his  trial  for  murder,  and  afterwards  himself  rising  to 
the  judgment  seat.  Such  was  ihe  case  with  the  principal  ])arty  here 
accused,  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  a  barrister- at- law,  who  subsequently  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  CSIiester,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

As  regatded  Mr.  Cowper  and  the  other  defendants  the  chai^  was 
clearly  groundless,  yet  the  whole  affair  is  one  of  so  extraordinary  and 
romantic  a  nature  that  its  details,  though  rather  long,  cannot  but 
prove  interesting.  The  trial  too  presents  a  curious  insight  into  some  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  learned  fraternity  of  the  bar,  Viho  at 
that  period  literally  rode  the  circuit  on  horseback. 
*  The  principal  defendant,  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  was  the  scion  of  an 
ancient,  wealUiy  and  time-honoured  family  which  has  flourished  for  a^ 
in  the  county  or  Hertford,  and  which  can  now  boast  of  not  only  having 
attained  the  peerage  through  its  legal  eminence,  but  of  having  given  to 
Enj^land  one  of  its  greatest  poets. 

William  Cowper,  a  cavalier,  the  representative  of  the  family  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1641.  He  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  the  royal  cause  in  the  civil  war,  and  sufifered,  together  with 
bis  son  who  died  under  confinement,  a  long  imprisonment  in  conse* 
<|uenoe.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Sir  William  Cowper,  the 
second  baronet,  and  M.P.  for  Herts,  who  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  William  Cowper  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl 
Cowper,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  that  name.  The  younger 
fion  was  Spencer  Cowper,  the  subject  of  this  trial,  whose  second  son, 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Cowper,  was  father  of  William  Cowper  the  poet.  I'hus, 
bad  Spencer  Cowper  perished  under  this  false  accuiation,  the  poems 'of 

The  Task  *'  and  *'  John  Gilpin  "  would  have  remained  unsung. 

The  person  whose  unfortunate  death  formed  the  subject  of  the  en- 
quiry was  a  young  Quaker  lady  of  the  name  of  Stout,  who  resided  with 
her  mother  at  Hertford,  and  whose  family  was  of  some  note  and  re* 
spectability  there.  Thrtmi^boiit  the  report  of  the  trial,  she  is  frequently 
called  Mrs.  Stout,  but  this  arises  not  from  her  having  been  ever  mar- 
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ried,  but  from  the  autoni  Uien  common  of  caning  tmxy  lady  of  statioa 
Mistress  whether  wedded  or  single. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  assizes  at  IIertford»  on  the  IGtli  July, 
1699,  before  Sir  Henry  Uatsell,  one  of  the  Harons  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  indictment  charged  Spencer  Cowpcr,  K^q.,  John  Marson,  Ellis 
Stevens,  and  William  Roii^ers,  with  having,  at  Hertford,  murdered  S.irah 
Stont,  spinster,  by  strangling;  her  \vith  a  rope,  and  with  having^,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  murder,  thrown  her  into  the  Priory  river. 

lir.  Jones,  counsel  for  the  crown,  thus  stated  the  case 

"May  it  please  your  lordship,  and  yon  gentlemen  that  are  sworn,  I 
am  of  counsel  for  the  king  in  this  cause,  and  it  is  upon  an  indictment, 
by  which  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  stand  accused  for  one  of  the  foulest 
and  most  wicked  crimes  almost  that  any  age  can  remember  ;  1  believe 
in  your  county  you  never  knew  a  fact  of  this  nature:  for  here  is  i 
young  genllevvuman  of  this  county,  murdered  and  strangled  in  the 
night-time.  The  thing  was  done  in  the  dark,  therefore  the  evidence 
cannot  be  so  plain  as  otherwise  might  be. 

Alter  she  was  strangled  and  murdered,  she  was  carried  and  thrown 
into  a  river,  to  stifle  the  fact,  and  to  make  it  supposed  she  had  murdered 
herself;  so  that  it  mav  indeed  be  called  a  double  murder;  a  murder 
accompanied  with  nil  the  circumstances  of  wickedness  and  viilany  that 
1  can  remember  in  all  my  practice,  or  ever  read  of. 

This  fact  being  committed  in  the  nlg^t-ttme»  it  was  carried  on  very 
secretly.  We  have  here  in  a  manner  two  trials,  one  to  acquit  the  par^ 
that  is  dead,  and  to  satisfy  the  world,  and  vindicate  her  reputation  that 
she  did  not  murder  herself,  but  was  murdered  by  other  hands.  For  my 
part,  I  shall  never,  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  blood,  aggravate  j  I  will 
not  improve  or  enlarge  the  evidence  at  all :  it  shall  be  only  mv  business 
to  set  the  fact  as  it  is,  and  to  give  the  evidence,  and  stale  it  as  it  stands 
here  in  my  instructions. 

My  lord,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  fact,  it  will  be  necessaty  to  ioferai 
yon,  that  upon  Monday  the  13th  of  March,  the  first  day  of  the  last 
assizes  here,  Mr.  Cowper,  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  came  to 
this  town,  and  alighted  at  Mr.  Harefoot's  house,  and  staid  there  some 
time,  I  sup|)08e,  to  dry  himself,  the  weather  being  dirty  ;  but  sent  his 
horite  to  Mrs.  Stout's,  the  mother  of  this  gentlewoman.  Some  time 
after,  he  came  thither  himself,  and  dmed  there,  and  staid  till  four  in 
the  i^moon ;  and  at  four,  when  he  went  away,  he  told  them  he  would 
come  and  lodge  there  that  night,  and  sup. 

According  to  his  word  he  came  there,  and  had  the  supper  he  desired: 
after  supper,  Mrs.  Stout,  the  young  gentlewoman,  and  he,  sat  together 
till  nejir  eleven  o  clock.  At  eleven  o'clock  there  were  orders  given  to 
warm  his  bed,  openly,  in  his  hearing,  'i  he  maid  of  the  house,  gentle- 
men, upon  this,  went  up  stairs  to  warm  his  bed,  expecting  the  gentle- 
man would  have  come  up  and  followed  her  before  she  hail  done  but, 
it  seems,  while  she  was  warming  the  bed,  she  heard  the  door  dap  to- 
gether ;  and  the  nature  of  that  door  is  such,  that  it  makes  a  great  noiae 
at  the  clapping  of  it  to,  that  any  person  in  the  house  may  be  sensible  of 
another's  going  out.  The  maid,  upon  this,  was  concerned,  and  won- 
dered at  the  meaning  of  it,  as  he  promised  to  sleep  there  that  night. 
She  came  down,  but  there  was  neither  Mr.  Cowper  nor  Mrs.  Stout; 
so  that  we  suppose,  and  for  all  that  we  can  find  and  learn,  they  must 
have  gone  out  together.  After  this,  the  maid  and  mother  came  into 
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the  room,  and  neither  the  young  gentlewoman  nor  Mr.  Cowpcr  not 
returning,  they  eat  up  all  night  in  the  house,  expecting  the  young 

EntlewDOiftD  would  return.  The  next  morning,  the  first  news  of  this 
\y  was,  that  she  lay  floating  and  swimming  in  the  water  by  the  mUl- 
dam:  upon  that,  there  were  several  persons  called;  for  it  was  a  wonder 
how  this  should  come  to  pass.  There  she  lay  floatiii'j;  with  her  petti- 
coats and  apron,  but  her  night  rail  and  morning-gown  were  off,  and  one 
of  them  not  found  till  some  time  after  j  and  the  luaid  will  give  you  an 
account  how  it  came  to  be  found. 

This  made  a  great  noise  in  the  county,  for  it  was  very  extraordinary, 
it  happening  that,  from  the  time  the  maid  left  Mr.  Cowper  and  this 
yonng  gentfewoman  together,  she  was  not  seen  or  heard  of  till  next 
morning,  when  she  was  found  in  this  condition,  with  her  eyes  broad 
open,  floating  upon  the  water. 

When  her  body  came  to  be  viewed,  it  was  very  much  wondered  at  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  nature,  that  any  persons  that 
drown  themselves  should  float  upon  the  water.  We  have  sufficient 
evidence,  that  it  is  a  thing  tliat  never  was :  if  persons  go  alive  into  the 
water,  then  they  sink ;  if  dead,  then  they  svrim ;  that  made  some  more 
curious  to  look  into  this  matter.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  such  an 
accident  miy;ht  happen,  though  they  could  not  imagine  any  cause  for 
this  woman  to  do  so,  who  had  so  great  prosperity,  had  so  good  an 
estate,  and  had  no  occasion  to  do  an  action  upon  herself  so  wicked  and 
so  barbarous }  nor  cannot  learn  what  reason  she  had  to  induce  her  to 
such  a  thing.  Upon  viewing  the  body,  it  did  appear,  there  had  been 
violence  used  to  the  woman }  there  was  a  crease  round  her  neck,  she 
was  bruised  about  her  ear;  so  that  it  did  seem  as  if  she  had  been 
strangled,  either  by  hands  or  a  rope. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  examination  it  was  wondered  how  this  matter 
came  about  ;  it  was  dark  and  obscure  ;  the  coroner  at  that  time,  nor 
these  people,  had  no  evidence  given  but  the  ordinary  evidence,  and  it 
passed  in  a  day. 

We  must  call  our  witnesses  to  this  foct,  that  of  necessity  yon  must 
conclude  she  was  strangled,  and  did  not  drown  herself :  if  we  give  you 
as  strong  a  proof  as  can  be  upon  the  nature  of  the  fact,  that  she  was 
strangled,  then  the  second  matter  under  your  enquiry  will  be,  to  know 
who,  or  what  persons  should  be  the  men  that  did  the  fact.  1  told  you 
before,  it  was,  as  all  wicked  actions  are,  a  matter  of  darknciis,  and  done 
in  secret,  to  be  kept  as  much  from  the  knowledge  of  men  as  was  possible. 

Truly,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  persons  at  the  bar,  the  evidence  of  the 
fiict  will  be  very  short,  and  will  be  to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Cowper  was  the  last  man,  unfortunately,  in  her  company ;  I 
could  wish  he  had  not  been  so  with  all  my  heart :  it  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate thing  that  his  name  should,  upon  this  occasion,  be  brought  upon 
the  stage  :  but  then,  my  lord,  it  was  d  strange  thing.  Here  happens  to  be 
three  gentlemen,  Mr.  Marson,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Stevens :  as  to  these 
three  men,  my  lord,  I  do  not  hear  of  any  business  they  had  here,  unless 
it  was  to  do  tiiis  matter,  to  serve  some  interest  or  friend  that  sent  them 
upon  this  message :  for,  my  lord,  they  came  to  town  (and  in  things  of 
this  nature,  it  is  well  we  have  this  evidence ;  these  things  come  out 
slowly,)  these  persons,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Marson, 
came  to  town  here,  on  the  13th  of  March  last,  the  assize-day.  My 
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lord,  when  tbey  came  to  town,  they  went  to  a  bmiie«  and  look  lodging 
at  one  Garrey's ;  tbey  took  a  bed  for  two»  and  went  ont  of  their  lod^. 
ing,  having  hired  a  room  with  a  large  bed  in  it ;  and  afterwards  tbe^ 
went  to  the  Glove  and  Dolphin,  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock,  one 
Mnrson  came  to  them  there;  in  wh.it  company  they  came,  your  lor.l- 
ship,  and  the  jury,  will  know  by-and-bye:  they  staid  there,  niy  lord' 
at  the  Glove,  from  eight  o'clock  till  eleven,  as  they  say.  At  eleven 
these  three  gentlemen  came  ali  in  to  their  lodging  together  at  this 
GurreVt.  My  lord,  when  they  came  in,  it  was  very  remarkable,  josi 
as  tf  there  had  been  a  sort  of  fate  in  it ;  first,  that  they  should  ha|»pcn 
to  be  in  the  condition  tbey  were  ;  and,  secondly,  fall  upon  the  discourse 
they  did  at  that  time :  for,  my  lord,  they  called  for  lire,  and  ihe  fire  wa« 
made  them  ;  and,  uhile  the  peojjle  of  the  house  were  going  about,  iht  y 
observed  and  heard  these  genlleiiit-n  talk  ot  Mrs.  Saraii  Stout  j  that 
happened  tu  be  their  discourse :  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Marsun,  she 
was  an  old  sweetheart  of  yours  "Ay,"  saUl  he,  **but  she  cast  me 
off ;  but  I  reckon,  by  this  time,  a  friend  of  mine  has  done  her  busi- 
ness.^—" Another  piece  of  discourse  was,  *'  I  believe  a  friend  of 
mine  is  even  with  her  by  this  time."  They  bad  a  bundle  of  linen  with 
them  ;  but  what  it  was  is  not  known  j  and  one  takes  the  bundle  and 
throws  it  upon  the  bed.  "  Well,"  said  he,  *'  her  business  is  done  : 
Mrs.  Sarah  Stout's  courting  days  are  over  j*'  and  they  sent  for  wine, 
my  lord :  so,  after  they  bad  drunk  of  the  wine,  tbey  talked,  and  one 
liiilled  out  a  great  deal  of  money  :  said  one  to  the  other,  What  money 
have  you  spent  to-day  ?"  Said  the  other,  "  Thou  hast  had  40  or  60IL 
for  thy  share :"  said  the  other,  "  1  will  spend  ali  the  money  I  have, 
^r  joy  the  business  is  done.*' 

My  lord,  this  discourse  happened  to  be  among  them,  which  luade 
people  of  tlie  house  consider  and  betliink  themselves;  when  the  next 
day  they  heard  of  Mrs.  Stout's  being  found  in  the  water,  this  made 
them  recollect  and  call  to  mind  all  these  discourses. 

My  lord,  after  these  gentlemen  had  staid  there  all  night,  next  morn- 
ing, truly,  it  was  observed,  (and  I  suppose  some  account  will  be  given 
of  it,)  that  Mr.  Cowper  and  tbey  did  meet  together,  and  had  Several 
discourses;  and  that  very  day  went  out  of  town;  and,  I  think,  as  soon 
as  they  came  to  Iloddesdon,  made  it  all  their  discourse  and  business  to 
talk  of  Mrs.  Stout. 

My  lord,  we  will  eaU  our  witnesses,  and  prove  all  these  Ibcts  that  I 
have  opened  to  your  lordship  j  and  then,  I  hope,  they  will  be  made  to 
give  you  some  account  how  all  these  matters  came  about.*' 

Sarah  Walker^  servant  to  the  deceased  Mrs.  Stout,  being  called  as  a 
witness  for  the  king,  testified,  that,  on  Friday  before  tbe  last  assizes, 
Mr.  Cowper's  wife  sent  her  mistress  a  letter,  acquaintinc;  her,  she  mi£::lit 
expect  her  husband  at  the  assizes,  and  he  caiue  in  wiiii  the  judge  ac- 
cordingly the  Monday  following }  and  her  mistress  asking  him,  as  he 
rode  by,  if  he  would  alight,  he  said,  no }  he  would  go  and  shew  him- 
self, hut  would  send  his  horse  presently,  and  let  her  know  at  what 
time  he  would  come;  but  her  mistress  thinking  he  had  forgot,  sent 
her,  the  witness,  *to  know  if  he  designed  to  come?  He  answered,  he 
had  business;  but  came,  however,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  un  hour, 
and  dined  there:  and  goini^  away  abnut  four  o'clock,  her  mistress  asked 
him,  if  he  would  lie  there?  He  said,  yes ;  and  came  at  nine  o'clock  *, 
and  having  sat  about  half  an  hour«  be  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
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wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife  $  after  which,  he  desired  he  mieht  have  some 
milk  for  his  supper,  which  the  witness  brought  him ;  and,  when  he  had 

supped«  her  mistress  hade  her  make  a  fire  in  his  chamber ;  and,  when 
she  came  and  told  Mr.  Cowper  she  had  made  one,  he  looked  nt  her, 
but  said  nothing;  and  her  mistress,  in  his  hearing',  bade  her  warm  his 
bed,  which  she  went  up  to  do  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  and,  about  u 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  she  heard  the  house  door  shut,  and  thought 
he  was  gone  to  carry  his  letter ;  Imt,  coming  down  into  the  parlour  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  heard  the  door  shut,  she  found  nobody 
there ;  both  Mr.  Cowper  and  her  mistress  were  gone,  and  she  never 
saw  her  more  alive. 

Mr.  CoirppT  desirinj^  she  would  be  particular  as  to  the  time  he  went 
away  ;  she  answered,  it  was  a  quarter  after  eleven  by  their  clock  j  but 
that  went  half  an  hour  faster  tlian  the  town  clock. 

Mr.  Cowper  demanding,  why  she  did  not  enquire  after  her  mistress 
that  night?  the  maid  answered,  she  thought  her  mistress  was  with 
him,  and  could  come  to  no  harm.  Old  Mrs.  Stout,  her  mother,  was 
aeainst  her  making  any  enquiry,  because  if  they  dkl  not  find  her,  she 
said,  it  would  alarm  the  town,  antl  there  might  be  no  occasion  :  how- 
ever, they  sat  np  all  night  in  expectation  of  their  return. 

Mr.  Cowper  demanding,  if  her  mistress  did  not  use  to  stav  out  all 
night ;  or,  if  she  had  not  said  so  ?  The  maid  answered.  No.  Then  he 
asked  her,  if  her  mistress  was  not  melancholy  ?  She.  answered,  she 
could  not  say  but  she  was  melancholy ;  but  she  imputed  it  to  a  fit  of 
illness  ;  she  knew  no  other  cause. 

Mr.  Cowper  asking,  if  she  did  not  buy  poison  within  this  twelvemonth, 
and  by  whose  order?  ijhe  answered,  that  she  (the  witness)  had  bought 
poison  twite,  to  poison  a  dog  that  broke  some  things;  but  bad  no  order 
ior  it. 

Mr.  Jofies  demanded^  if  she  ever  found  her  mistress  inclined  ta  do 
herself  a  mischief?   She  answered,  she  never  did. 

Mr.  Jones  asking,  if  Mr.  Cowper^S  horse  stood  at  her  mistress's 
house,  and  if  Mr.  Cowper  ever  returned  to  Mrs,  Stout's  again  ?  She 
answered,  his  horse  stood  there,  but  Mr.  Cowper  never  returned  after 
thiit  night  he  went  awav,  in  the  manner  she  related. 

Mr.  Jones  asking,  if  Mr.  Cowper  told  ihem  he  would  lie  there  ?  The 
maid  answered,  when  he  went  from  dinner  he  said  so. 

Berry,  the  miller,  was  sworn,  and  said,  that  going  out  at  six  in 
the  morning,  to  shoot  a  flush  of  water,  be  saw  something  floating, 
which  proved  to  be  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  her  body  being  live  or 
six  inches  underwater;  that  she  lay  on  her  right  side,  l)er  right  arm 
being  driven  between  the  stakes,  which  stood  about  a  foot  asunder  ; 
that  the  water  was  then  about  Hve  foot  deep :  she  did  not  appear  at  all 
swelled,  and  her  eyes  were  open. 

John  Vonablea  said,  that  he  saw  the  corpse  in  the  river ;  that  she  lay 
on  her  right  side,  rather  above  the  water  than  under,  insomuch  that  one 
of  her  ruffles  appeared  above  the  water ;  and  both  this  witness  and  the 
last  agreed,  that  her  eyes  were  open  j  and  that  there  were  no  weeds,  or 
any  thing  un<ler  the  corpse,  to  hinder  it  from  sinking. 

Leonard  Dell  deposed,  that  he  saw  the  corpse  tioating,  and  that  part 
of  her  clothes  were  above  the  water ;  that  her  face  might  also  be  seen, 
it  was  so  near  the  surface,  and  her  eyes  were  open ;  and  agreed  with 
the  former  witnesses,  that  she  lay  on  her  right  ^e,  with  her  head  and 
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right  arm  between  the  stakes  or  piles,  that  were  fixed  ill  the  river  }  he 
believed  there  might  be  about  five  foot  of  water,  and  there  was  nothing- 
under  her  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  corpse  :  that  be  and  another 
took  the  corpse  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  it  on  the  bank,  'vvhere  it 
remained  an  hour  :  she  was  laced,  and  he  did  not  perceive  her  to  be  at 
all  swelled,  or  that  any  water  came  out  of  the  corpse  on  moving  it ; 
only  a  froth  came  oat  of  her  month  and  nottrife,  about  as  rnii^  as  he 
could  hold  in  his  hand. 

John  UUe  also  testified,  that  be  helped  to  take  her  out  of  the  water^ 
and  she  lay  on  one  side  between  the  stakes;  and  that  upon  taking"  her 
out,  no  water  came  from  her,  only  some  froth  at  her  nostrils  :  th.it  the 
stakes;  did  not  hear  up  the  corpse,  and  there  was  nothing  under  it  to 
keep  it  irom  sinking. 

Catherkut  Dm  deposed,  that  she  saw  the  corpse  taken  ont  of  the 
water  j  that  she  lay  on  one  side  in  the  river,  her  teeth  dencbed,  the 
water  flowing  a  little  over  her  face,  and  some  part  of  her  coats  above 
the  water,  her  right  arm  lying  against  a  stake  ;  that  she  was  laced,  and 
not  at  all  <:we11ed,  and  she  saw  a  purging  firoth  issue  out  of  her  nose 
and  one  of  her  eyt-s. 

Thomas  Dew  deposed,  that  she  lay  on  her  side  in  the  water,  her  right 
arm  within  the  stakes,  and  her  left  arm  without  >  that  her  shoes  and 
stoclciogs  were  clean,  without  any  mud  or  dirt  on  them ;  and  he  did  not 
think  the  corpse  had  ever  sunk  to  the  bottom ;  and,  when  she  was 
taken  out,  no  water  came  from  her,  only  some  froth  ovt  of  her  nose ; 
and  she  wa«  not  at  all  swelled. 

Edward  Bfackno  (and  four  other  witnefs.ses)  confirmed  the  testimonv 
of  the  former  witnesses,  as  to  the  posture  of  the  corpse  in  the  watery 
as  did  alao  William  Edmunds,  and  William  Page. 

The  medical  evidence  whieh  would  establish  the  (act  of  strangling 
and  drowning  was  then  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Though 
extending  to  considerable  length  it  amounted  to  this  : 

Mr.  Dirnsdale,  a  surgeon,  said,  that  he  went  at  the  request  of  old 
Mrs.  Stout  to  view  the  corpse,  together  with  Mr.  Camlin,  the  same  day 
it  was  found  ;  and  he  observed  a  little  swelling  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
and  she  was  black  on  both  sides,  particularly  the  left  side,  and  between 
the  breasts  up  towards  the  collar-bone. 

It  being  demanded  how  her  ears  were,  he  sakl,  there  was  a  blackness 
on  both  ears,  and  a  settling  of  blood. 

Mr.  Cotpper  then  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  say  that  the  seltlingf  of 
blood  was  no  more  than  a  common  stagnation,  before  the  Coroner's 
in(iuest  ?  lie  answered,  he  did  not  remember  a  word  of  that  j  but  he 
confessed,  that  there  was  no  mark  or  circle  about  her  neck. 

Swruh  Kimpson  said,  that  she  helped  to  lay  out  the  corpse,  and  there 
was  a  settlement  of  blood  liehind  the  ear,  bigger  than  her  hand  would 
cover,  and  another  settlement  of  blood  under  her  collar-hoae :  but  die 
saw  no  mark  about  the  neck :  that  the  body  had  no  water  in  it,  as  she 
could  perceive. 

Other  women  gave  similar  testimony,  some  being  certain  as  to  the 
mark  round  the  neck. 

Mr.  Coatsworth,  the  surgeon,  deposed,  that  the  body,  having  been 
buried  six  weeks,  was  taken  up  by  her  friends;  and  he  went  to  Hert- 
ford, at  the  request  of  old  Mrs.  Stout,  to  see  it  opened,  and  th«t  among 
other  matters  (which  he  spoke  to)  he  observed  that  from  the  intestines 
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not  having  rotted,  there  could  have  been  no  water  in  the  stomach,  and 

the  woman  oould  not  have  been  drowned* 

The  other  medical  witnesses  for  the  crown  came  to  the  same  con* 
elusion,  on  examination  of  the  body  :  one  of  them,  a  Dr.  Coatsworth, 
being  asked  what  was  his  opinion  of  bodies  found  Hoating  without  any 
water  in  them  ?  He  answered,  every  one  that  was  drowned,  was  suf- 
focated, by  water  passing  down  the  wind  pipe  into  the  lungs  by  respi- 
ration;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  pressing  upon  the  g^llet^ 
there  would  be  a  necessity  of  swallowing  great  part  of  it  into  the 
stomach:  he  bad  been  in  danger  of  drowning  himself,  and  was  forced 
to  swallow  a  great  quantity  of  water.  If  a  person  was  drowned,  and 
taken  out  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  suffocation  was  effected,  he 
shouhl  not  wonder  if  there  was  but  little  water  in  the  stomach  j  but  if 
it  lay  in  the  water  several  hours,  it  must  be  strange  if  the  stomach 
should  not  be  full  of  water  j  but  he  would  not  say  it  was  imposdble  to 
be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cowper  demanding,  whether  he  attempted  to  drown  himself,  or 
was  in  danger  of  drowning  by  accident?  He  answered,  by  accident: 
whereupon  Air.  Cowper  observed,  there  was  a  difference  where  a  person 
drowned  himself  on  purpose,  and  was  drowned  by  accident ;  for  when 
he  was  drowned  by  accident,  he  struggled  a  great  while,  and  took  in 
much  water  before  he  died ;  but  when  a  person  threw  herself  into  the 
water  on  purpose  to^  be  drowned,  she  died  immediately,  receiviog  but 
little  water  before  she  expired. 

The  medical  evidence  further  showed  that  there  existed  no  groonda 
for  impugning  the  moral  condition  of  the  dot  ea'*cd. 

This  evidence  being  concluded,  Mr.  Jones,  the  king's  counsel,  said, 
he  hoped  they  had  given  the  jury  satisfaction,  that  the  deceased  did  not 
drown  herself,  but  was  carried  into  the  water  after  she  was  killed:  for, 
if  it  was  true  that  all  dead  bodies,  thrown  into  the  water,  swam ;  and 
bodtes,  thai  fell  into^the  water  alive,  and  were  drowned,  sunk,  that  was 
sufficient  evidence  she  wasjnot  drowned,  but  came  by  her  death  some 
other  way.  They  liad  shewn,  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  the  last  man  in  her 
company  ;*  andjWliat  became  of  her  afterwards,  nobody  could  tell  :  and 
they  should  now  proceed  to  give  evidence,  that,  notwithstandihg  all  the 
civilities  and  kindness  that  passed  between  this  family  and  him,  when 
the  noise  of  the  fact  was  spread  abfoad,  Mr.  Cowper  did  not  come  to 
consult  with  old  Mrs.  Stout  what  was  proper  to  be  done ;  but  rode 
out  of  town  next  day,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  accident. 

John  Archer  deposed,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Cowper  tJike  horse  at  the 
Glove,  on  Wednesday  morning  after  the  assizes,  and  ride  out  the  back 
way ;  which  Mr.  Cowper  observed,  was  the  usual  way  he  went  the  cir- 
cuit into  Essex. 

George  Aldridge,  the  hostler  of  the  Glove,  also  testified,  that  he  saw 
Mr.  Cowper  take  horse  on  the  Wednesday,  and  go  the  way  that  led  to 
Cbelmaford,~He  deposed  also,  that  Mr.  Cowper  sent  him  for  Ills  hors^ 
to  Mrs.  Stout  on  the  Tuesday  night,  telling  him  he  should  have  occa- 
sion for  the  horse  to  go  out  with  the  judge  next  mornuigi  and  he 
went  three  times  before  they  would  deliver  the  horse. 

Mr.  Cowper  thereupon  said,  he  sent  for  his  horse,  because  he  heard 
she  had  drowned  herself;  and  he  thought  it  was  prudent  to  do  eo^  for  fear 
the  loid  of  the  manor  should  seise  every  thing  that  was  there,  as  forfeited. 

Mr.  Jmm  obaervad,  he  did  noC  think  lit  to  take  hia  horse  himself. 
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thoagh  be  pnl  him  up  there :  and  now  they  ahonld  proceed  to  give 

evidence  o^^ainst  the  other  three  prisoners. 
».  John  Gtirrey  testified, 

That,  at  the  last  assizes.  Mr,  Stevens  and  Mr.  Rog^ers  came  and  hired 
a  lodging  of  hia  wife,  in  the  afternoon,  \>hen  he  was  at  church  ;  that 
they  cauie  again  to  his  house  about  eleven  at  night»  and  broug'bt  Mr. 
Marson  with  them :  they  all  went  ap  stairs,  hid  a  6re  lighted,  and 
asked  for  the  landlord,  whereupon  he  (Gurrey)  oame  up  to  them,  and 
fetched  them  wine,  and  at  their  desire,  sat  down  and  drank  with  them: 
then  they  asked,  if  Mrs.  Sarah  Stout  lived  in  town,  and  if  she  waa  a 
fortune?  And  he  promised  to  shew  them  Mrs.  Stout  the  next  day: 
and  Mr.  Hoijers  ami  Stevens  telling  Marson  he  was  her  old  sweetheart; 
Marson  answered,  she  had  thrown  hini  off,  but  a  friend  of  his  waa  even 
with  her  by  that  time:  that  Mr.  Marson  putting  by  bis  wig,  he  saw  his 
head  was  wet ;  and  Marson  said  he  was  just  come  from  JLondoo,  and 
that  made  him  in  such  a  heat :  that  the  next  morning  he  (the  witness) 
bearing  of  the  accident,  went  down  to  Mrs.  Stout's,  and  saw  them  lay- 
ing  her  out  in  the  barn,  and  meeting  Mr.  Marson,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Holers  as  he  came  back,  he  told  them  the  news,  and  they  desired 
him  to  go  with  them  to  the  barn  again,  which  he  did;  and  while  he 
was  viewing  of  the  corpse,  they  went  away  :  and  about  eleven  the  same  ' 
morning,  be  saw  Mr.  Marson  and  Mr.  Stevens  with  Mr.  Cowper  in  the 
market-place. 

Here  Mr.  Camper  demanded  of  Gurrey,  if  he  did  not  say  to  bis  wifie^ 

they  must  not  meddle  with  Sarah  Walker,  the  maid  of  the  deceased ; 
brcause  she  was  a  witness  against  the  Cowpers  ?    Gurrey  thereupon 
acknowledged  that,  upon  his  wife's  saying  she  suspected  Sarah  X^'nlker,  i 
he  bid  her  not  concern  herself  with  her,  for  fear  of  taking  off  her  evidence. 

The  evidence  for  the  king  being  here  closed,  and  Mr.  Cowper  directed 
to  enter  upon  his  defence,  he  sidd : — 

*'  Now  they  have  done  on  the  part  of  the  king,  ray  lord  and  you  gen« 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  I  must  beg  your  patience  for  my  defence  :  I  «>n- 
fess  it  was  an  unfortunare  accident  for  me,  (as  Mr.  Jones  calls  it,)  thai 
I  happened  to  be  the  last  person  (for  ought  appears)  in  the  company  of 
a  melancholy  woaian.  The  discourse  occasioned  by  this  accident,  had 
been  a  sufficient  misfortune  to  me,  without  anything  else  to  aggmTate 
it ;  but  I  dkl  not  in  the  least  Imagine  that  so  little,  so  trivial  an  evi- 
dence as  here  is,  eonld  possibly  have  affected  me  to  so  great  degree,  as 
to  bring  me  to  this  place,  to  answer  for  the  worst  foct  that  the  worst 
of  men  can  be  guilty  of. 

My  lord,  your  lordship  is  well  aware,  that  I  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
for  my  clients  ;  but  I  must  say  too,  that  I  never  appeared  for  myself  under 
this  or  the  like  circumstances,  as  a  criminal  for  any  offence  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Jones  very  well  said,  when  he  spoke  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
that,  if  this  gentlewoman  was  murdered,  the  crime  was  villanons,  base, 
barbarous,  and  cruel;  and,  far  my  part,  I  think  so  too:  the  crime 
would  be  so  great,  that  it  never  could  be  sufficiently  condemned :  but 
at  the  same  time  I  may  aver,  that  to  suppose  a  murder  without  g-ood 
grounds  for  it,  and  afterwards  to  charge  innocent  men  with  it  knowingly 
and  maliciously,  is  to  a  trifle  as  base  and  barbarous  as  the  murder  itseLf 
could  be* 

'  My  lord,  I  ft|>eak  for  my  own  partj  I  know  not  at  what  price  other 
men  may  value  their  lives }  but  I  had  much  rather  myself  was  mur- 
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dered,  than  my  reputation ;  which  yet,  I  am  senaible,  has  suffered 
greatly  hitherto,  by  the  malice  and  artifice  of  some  men,  who  have  gone 
pretty  far  in  making  this  fact,  as  barbarous  as  it  is,  to  be  credited  €i 
me ;  and,  therefore,  1  must  beg  your  lordships,  and  the  jury's  patience, 
while  I  not  only  defend  niy  life,  but  justify  myself  also,  from  these 
things  that  have  unjustly  aspersed  iue»  by  the  conspiracy  and  artiiice  of 
my  accusers. 

My  lord,  in  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  given,  I  must  observe, 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  (with  submission)  to  induce  the  jury,  or 
any  one,  to  I  elieve  that  this  gentlewoman  was  murdered ;  but  they  go 
upon  suppositions  and  inferences,  which  are  contradicted  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  very  evidence  of  the  prosecutor,  that  make  full  as 
Ftrong  to  j)ro\  e  that  she  was  not  murdered,  as  that  she  was  ;  so  that, 
as  it  stands,  it  can  amount  only  to  a  bare  supposition,  that  she  was 
murdered  by  any  body. 

Then,  as  to  the  evidence  that  particularly  relates  to  myself  or  the 
gentlemen  who  stand  with  me  at  the  bar,  that  they,  or  1  were  con* 
cerned  in  it  (if  she  was  murdered),  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  prov^f ; 
at  most,  it  amounts  but  to  make  us  only  suspected  of  a  murder,  not 
proved,  but  only  suspected  ;  this,  I  observe,  upon  the  evidence,  as  it 
now  stands  without  answer,  as  it  has  been  given  on  the  king's  partj 
and  how  far,  in  the  case  of  life,  men  shall  be  affected  with  evidence  of 
this  nature,  which  neither  proves  the  murder  in  general,  nor  that  they 
did  it  in  particular,  though  no  defence  was  made,  or  any  further  answer 
given,  I  submit  to  your  lordship's  and  the  jury's  judgment. 

But,  my  lord,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  able  to  wipe  away,  even 
that  remote  suspicion,  by  my  defence:  they  have  been  long  in  their 
evidence  for  the  kingj  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  patience  while 
I  give  a  particular  answer  to  every  part  of  it,  in  as  good  a  method 
as  I  am  able ;  and  I  will  waste  as  little  time  as  may  oonsist  with  the 
Justifying  of  my  reputation ;  for  which  I  know  your  lordship  will  have 
as  tender  a  regard,  to  see  it  doth  not  suffer  unjustly,  as  for  my  life  itself. 

And,  I  promise  your  lordship,  I  shall  trouble  you  with  no  evidence, 
which  is  not  clear  and  plain,  no  inuendos  or  suspicions  ;  but  I  shall 
prove  fully  and  clearly,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  no  ground  at 
all  in  this  case,  to  suppose  she  was  murdered  by  any  one  but  herself. 

The  first  fact  that  they  insisted  upon,  to  infer  a  murder  liroro  it,  was, 
that  the  body  was  found  floating :  now,  my  lord,  that  fact  I  am  able, 
by  the  evidence  I  have,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  prosecutor,  to 
deny  ;  for  the  fact  was  directly  otherwise,  that  is,  she  was  not  found 
floating. 

And  whereas,  the  prosecutors  witnesses,  who  have  been  produced  to 
this  point,  are  obscure  and  poor  men,  and  your  lordship  observes,  have 
been  taught  to  say  generally  that  she  floated,  which,  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  explain,  and  describe  how  she  lay,  they  contradict  themselves 
in,  by  shewing  she  lay  sideways  between  the  stakes,  and  almost  all 
under  water.  Now  I  shall  give  your  lordship  and  the  jury,  a  fiiU  and 
particular  account  and  description  from  the  parish  officers,  men  em- 
ployed by  the  coroner  to  take  the  body  out  of  the  water,  of  the  very 
manner  and  posture  in  which  it  was  first  found  ;  which  they  are  much 
better  able  to  do  than  the  prosecutor's  witnesses,  having  seen  her 
before  all  or  most  of  those  people;  ami  these  officers  clearly  agree, 
that  her  body  was  under  water,  when  found,  except  some  small  appear- 
ance of  her  petticoats,  near  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  may 
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be  very  easily  accounted  for ;  because  the  stakes,  the  witnesses  men' 
tion,  and  which  are  driven  into  the  ground  across  the  river,  to  prevent 
weedii  and  rubbish  from  running  into  the  mill-stand,  as  the  witnesses 
have  already  said,  about  a  foot  distance  from  one  another,  and  are  set 
with  their  feet  from  the  millf  and  their  heads  inclining  towards  the  miii 
with  the  stream.   Now,  my  lord,  every  body  knows,  that  thoygh  a 
drowned  body  will  at  first  sinlc,  yet  it  is  buoyant,  and  does  not  go 
downright,  and  rest  in  one  place  like  lead  ;  for  a  human  body  is  seldom 
or  never  in   a  stream  found  to  lie  where  it  was  drowned  j    a  body 
drowned  at  (Jhebea,  has  been  often  found  by  fishermen  at  London,  and 
that  before  it  came  to  float  above  water.    Now  if  a  body  is  so  buoyant, 
as  that  it  is  driven  down  by  the  im|iellent  force  of  the  cnrrent,  though 
it  do  not  float  above  water,  it  seems  a  consequenee,  that  when  it  comet 
to  be  stopped  and  resisted  by  the  stalces  which  lie  with  their  heads 
downwards,  inclining  with  the  stream,  the  stream  bearing  the  body 
against  the  slakes,  must  needs  raise  it  upwards,  to  find  another  pa^cnire, 
if  possil)le,  when  the  ordinary  and  natural  is  obstructed.    I  have  seen, 
I  remember,  that  where  weeds  have  been  driven  down  a  river,  and  have 
been  rolled  along  at  the  bottom,  when  they  have  come  down  to  a  board 
or  stalies  of  a  wier  or  turnpike,  they  have  been  by  the  force  of  the 
water,  raised  up  against  those  boards  or  stakes,  and  forced  over  them  $ 
though,  without  such  obstruction,  they  had  undoubtedly  continued  to 
roll  under  tlie  water.    I  do  not  know  of  any  one  symptom  they  pretend 
to,  of  her  not  beinc;  drowned,  from  any  thing  observed  of  her  in  the 
water.    Then,  as  to  her  liatnciis,  when  she  was  laid  in  her  coffin,  I  shall 
shew  it  as  a  common  and  natural  accident    sometimes  drowned  bodies 
are  swelled  more«  sometimes  leas,  someUmes  not  at  ail :  1  think  ii 
hardly  requires  a  phjraician  to  prove,  that  a  body  may  be  drowned  with 
very  little  water;  that  a  man  may  l3e  drowned  by  strai^ling,  or  suffo- 
cation caused  by  a  little  water  in  the  liin<;s,  without  any  great  quantity 
of  water  received  in  the  body,  is  a  certain  and  established  truth  j  for  I 
am  told  that  when  res})iration  ceases,  the  party  die^,  and  can  receive  no 
wuier  after  that;  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  body's  huvini^ 
more  or  less  water  found  in  it,  especially  if  your  lordship  will  give  me 
leave  to  observe  this  distinction,  where  a  body  is  volontarily  drownec^ 
and  where  it  is  drowned  by  accident ;  for  people  that  fiill  in  by  accident 
do  struggle  and  strive  as  long  as  they  can  j  every  time  they  rise  they 
drink  some  water  into  the  stomach,  to  prevent  its  passing  into  the 
lungs,  and  are  drowned  no  sooner  than  needs  must;  but  persons  that 
voluntarily  drown  themselves,  to  be  sure,  desperately  plunge  into  the 
water,  to  dispatch  a  miserable  life  as  soon  as  they  can ;  and  so  that 
little  quantity  in  the  lungs  which  causes  death,  may  be  the  sooner  taken 
in,  after  which  no  more  is  received  ;  and  I  hope,  by  physicians,  it  Hill 
appear,  there  is  good  ground  for  this  difference. 

The  next  is  the  e\  idence  that  the  surgeons  have  given  on  the  other 
part,  relating  to  the  tiiking  this  gentlewoman  out  of  her  grave,  after 
she  had  been  buried  six  weeks  ;  whether  this  ought  to  have  been  given 
in  evidence,  for  the  reasons  I  hinted  at,  in  a  criiuinal  case,  I  submit  lo 
your  lordship  j  but  as  it  is,  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  it,  beiiig 
able  to  make  appear,  that  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  this  point,  have 
delivered  themselves  in  that  manner,  either  out  of  extreme  malice,  or  a 
most  profound  ignorance  :  this  will  be  so  very  plain  upon  my  evidence, 
that  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  impute  one,  or  botli  of  those  causes. 
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to  the  gentlemen  tbat  bave  aigned  from  tbeir  observations  upon  that 
matter. 

And  now,  if  your  lordship  will  but  pleaee  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  would  accuse  nie  of  this  horrid  action,^  do 
not  think  they  will  pretend  to  say,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
I  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  or  indirect  action  ;  and  I  will  put  it  to 
the  worst  enemy  1  have  in  the  world  to  say  it.  Now,  for  a  man  in  the 
condition  I  was  in,  of  some  fortune  in  posseflsion,  related  to  a  better, 
in  a  good  employment,  thriving  in  my  profession,  livings  witbiu  my  in« 
come,  never  in  debt,  (I  may  truly  say,  not  five  pounds  at  any  one  time, 
these  eight  years  past,)  having  no  possibUity  of  making  any  advantage 
by  her  death,  void  of  all  malif-e;  and,  as  appears  by  her  own  evidence, 
in  perfect  amity  and  friendship  with  this  gentlewoman,  to  be  guilty  of 
the  murdering  her,  to  begiu  at  the  top  of  all  baseness  and  wickedness, 
certainly  is  incredible. 

My  lord,  in  this  prosecution,  my  enemies  seeing  the  neeesslty  of 
assigning  some  cause,  have  been  so  maHdoos  to  suggest  before,  though 
not  now,  when  I  have  this  opportunity  of  vindicating  myself  publicly, 
that  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  receipt  of  money  for  this  gentle- 
woman, had  her  securities  by  me,  and  sometimes  that  I  had  been  her 
guardian,  or  her  trustee,  and  I  know  not  what  1  now  see  the  contrivers 
and  promoters  of  that  scandal,  and  they  know  it  to  be  base,  false,  and 
malicious:  I  never  was  concerned  in  interest  with  her  directly  or 
indirectly;  and  so  I  told  them  when  I  was  before  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice:  it  is  true,  it  was  then  just  suggested  by  the  prosecutors,  I 
then  denied  it,  and  I  deny  it  still, — I  thadc  God,  1  have  not  been  used, 
nor  have  I  needed,  to  deny  the  truth. 

iSly  lord,  you  find  the  prosecutors  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  upon 
this  head,  after  all  the  slanders  and  stories  they  have  published  jigainst 
me,  of  my  having  money  in  my  hands  which  belonged  to  the  deceased: 
but  though  they  do  not  stir  it,  I  will,  and  give  your  lordship  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  that  ever  was  in  that  matter.  When  I  lodged  at  Hertford^ 
some  time  since  she  desired  me  to  recommend  to  her  a  security  for 
£?00  if  it  came  in  my  way :  my  lord,  when  I  came  to  town,  I  under- 
stood that  one  Mrs.  Puller,  a  client  of  nunc,  had  a  mortgage  formerly 
made  to  her  by  one  Mr.  Loft  us  of  Lambeth,  in  Surry,  for  the  like  sum  ; 
and  that  she  was  willing  to  have  in  her  money  :  I  wrote  to  this  gentle- 
woman, the  deceased,  to  acquaint  her  of  the  security ;  she  thereupon 
did  send  up  £800  and  some  odd  pounds  for  interest  $  the  account  of 
which  I  produced  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice :  this  money  was  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Cramfield,  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  by  him  given  to 
Mr.  Toller's  clerk,  and  by  him  brought  publicly  to  me. 

My  lord,  this  mortgage  1  immediately  transferred  by  assignment 
indorsed  on  the  back  of  it,  aud  Mrs.  HabberHeld,  a  trustee  for  Mrs. 
Poller,  signed  and  sealed  it  $  and  that  very  £W0  and  interest  due  waa 
at  one  and  the  same  time  pmd  to  Mrs.  Puller,  and  by  her  the  principal 
was  paid  to  her  daughter,  in  part  of  her  portion :  all  this  was  trans- 
acted the  beginning  of  December  last,  and  she  was  not  drowned  till 
the  13ih  of  March  following  ;  and,  my  lord,  these  people  that  are  now 
the  prosecutors,  did  own  before  my  I^ord  Chief  Justice,  that  they  had 
found  this  mortgage  amongst  the  deceased's  writings  in  her  cabinet  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  Now,  my  lord,  I  say,  that,  saving  this  one  ser- 
vice f  did  her,  as  I  said,  in  Becember  last,  I  never  was  otherwise  con* 
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rerned  with  her  in  the  receiving  or  disposing  of  any  of  her  money  j  nor 
had  I  ever  any  of  her  securities  for  money  ia  my  keeping ;  and  I  deiy 
anv  adversary  I  have,  to  shew  the  contrary. 

My  lord,  as  there  appears  no  malice,  no  interest,  so  they  have  proved 
for  me,  that  there  waa  no  concealment  of  shame  to  induce  me  to  ccmi- 
mit  so  barbarous  an  action;  otherwise,  perhaps,  now  they  find  they 
ran  assign  no  other  cause,  they  wonld  content  themselves  to  give  that 
reason,  and  fling  that  scandal  at  me  ;  and  though  I  take  it,  by  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  of  them,  they  did  not  dc;»ign  to  do  me  any  favour, 
yet,  I  tliank  them,  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  her  honour,  they  have 
secured  my  reputation  ii^ainst  that  calumny  j  and  though  I  am  satisfied, 
a«  I  said,  they  did  not  intend  me  kindness,  yet  I  thank  God,  th^  have 
given  me  a  just  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  their  cunning,  ror  the 
clearing  my  innocence  in  that  particular. 

I  will  sheiv  your  lordship  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  utterly  imfios- 
sible  I  could  he  concerned  in  this  fact,  if  I  had  had  all  the  motives  and 
provocations  in  the  world  to  have  done  it:  I  shall  shew  your  lordship, 
in  point  of  time,  it  could  not  be. 

The  maid,  Sarah  Walker ^  who  is  the  single  witness,  I  take  it,  that 
says  any  thing  in  the  least  relating  to  me,  saki  but  now,  the  clock  bad 
struck  eleven  before  she  carried  up  the  coals,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after,  while  she  was  warming  the  bed  above  stairs,  she  heard 
the  door  clap,  and  sometime  after  she  came  down,  and  found  tliat  I  and 
her  mistress  were  gone  :  now,  in  point  of  time,  I  shall  prove  it  utterly 
impossible  I  could  be  guilty  of  the  fact  I  am  accused  of,  being  seen  to 
come  into  the  Glove  Inn  as  the  town  clock  struck  eleven,  and  staying 
there  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wos,  after  several  things  done  at 
my  lodging,  in  bed  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  went  no  more  out  that 
night,  as  I  shall  prove.  As  for  that  little  circumstance  of  sending  for 
my  horse,  which  they  have  m.ide  use  of  all  along  to  back  this  proae- 
ciitif)n,  their  very  telling  me  of  that  matter,  shows  how  they  are  put 
to  tlieir  shifts  to  justify  their  accusing  me ;  1  say,  in  prudence,  I  ought 
to  have  done  what  I  did  ;  1  sent  for  him  (ju  the  I'uesday,  but  as  tlieir 
witness  said,  I  told  him  at  the  time  I  bid  him  fetch  my  horse,  not  to 
use  then,  nor  till  by  the  course  of  the  circuit  I  was  t9  go  into  ESssex 
with  the  judges  the  next  morning ;  and  till  then  the  prosecutor's  wit- 
ness, who  is  the  hostler  at  the  Glove  Inn,  was  ordered  to  set  him  up 
there,  to  litter  him  down,  and  to  take  care  of  him,  and  feed  him  ;  and 
that  he  should  be  ready  for  me  to  go  to  Chelmsford  on  the  morrow, 
whither  I  went  with  the  other  counsel  the  next  morning,  being  Wed- 
nesday: and  this,  my  lord,  is  the  whole  of  that  matter. 

My  lord,  this  business  slept  near  two  months  after  the  coroner  a 
inquest,  before  I  heard  of  it,  or  imagined  myself  to  be  concerned  in  it» 
and  was  never  stirred,  till  two  parties,  differing  on  all  other  occasioiiib 
had  laid  their  heads  together  :  I  beg  leave  to  let  your  lordship  a  little 
into  that  matter,  to  shew  you  how  this  prosecution  came  to  be  managed 
with  so  much  noise  and  violence  as  it  has  been.  I  can  make  it  appear, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Quakers,  Mr.  Mead,  by  name,  has  very 
much,  and  indirectly  too,  concerned  himself  in  this  matter :  it  seems, 
they  foncy  the  reputation  of  their  sect  is  concerned  in  it  $  for  they  think 
it  a  wonderful  thing,  nay,  absolutely  impossible,  (however  other  people 
may  be  liable  to  such  resolutions,)  that  one,  who  was  by  her  education 
entitled  to  the  light  within  her,  should  run  headlong  into  the  water,  as 
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if  she  had  been  possessed  with  the  dovil;  of  this  they  think  their  sect  is 
to  be  cleared,  though  by  spilling  the  blood  of  four  innocent  men.  The 
other  sort  of  people  that  concur  with  the  Quakers  in  this  prosecution,  I 
shall  mention,  now  I  come  to  observe  what  the  witnesses  are  that  have 
been  produced  ageinsi  me :  some  of  them  X  have  nothing  to  object  to, 
but  that  they  are  extremely  indigent  and  poor,  and  have  been  helped  by 
the  prosecutor;  those  that  are  so,  say  nothing  as  to  lue  ;  otliers  who 
live  in  this  town,  and  give  tlitir  opinions  of  the  manner  of  her  death,  are 
po5sest  with  much  prejudice  against  me,  upon  feuds  that  have  risen  at 
the  elections  of  my  fother  and  brother  in  this  town ;  and  these,  with  the 
Qualcers  who  have  wholly  drest  up  this  matter  for  several  ends ;  the 
Quakers  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  their  sect,  and  the  others  to  de- 
stroy, or  break  at  least,  the  interest  of  my  family  in  this  place.  But, 
however  effectual  these  designs  may  have  been,  to  have  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  world  out  of  nothing;  I  am  satisfied  now,  that  I  am  in  a 
court  of  justice,  where  no  person's  reputation,  much  less  his  life,  will  be 
sacrificed  to  the  policy  or  malice  of  a  party  without  proof ;  and,  therefore, 
I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time,  to  set  the  true  rise  of  this  prose- 
cution before  you  in  a  clear  light. 

My  lord,  as  to  my  coming  to  this  town  on  Monday,  it  was  the  first 
day  of  the  assizes,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  brought  me  hither  ;  be- 
fore I  came  out  of  town,  I  confess,  I  had  a  design  of  taking  a  lodging  at 
this  gentlewoman's  house,  having  been  invited,  by  letter,  so  to  do ;  and 
the  reason  why  I  did  not,  was  this :  my  brother,  when  be  went  the  cir- 
cuit, always  favoured  me  with  the  offer  of  a  part  of  his  lodging,  which, 
out  of  good  husbandry,  I  always  accepted ;  the  last  circuit  was  in  paiiia- 
ment  time,  and  my  brother  being  in  the  money-chair,  couM  not  attend 
the  circuit  as  he  used  to  do  :  he  had  very  good  lodgings,  I  think  one  of 
the  best  in  this  town,  where  I  used  to  be  with  him  :  tliese  were  al\va^3 
kept  for  him,  unless  notice  was  sent  to  the  contrary.  The  Friday  bet\)re 
I  came  down  to  the  assizes,  I  hajipened  to  be  in  company  with  my  bro- 
ther and  another  gentleman,  and  then  I  showed  them  the  letter,  by 
which  I  was  earnestly  invited  down  to  lie  at  the  house  of  this  gentlewo- 
man during  the  assizes  (it  is  dated  the  9th  of  March  last)  }  and,  designing 
to  comply  with  the  invitation,  I  thereupon  desired  my  brother  to  write  to 
Mr.  Barefoot,  our  landlord,  and  get  him,  if  he  could,  to  dispose  of  the 
lodgings  ;  for,  said  I,  if  he  keeps  them,  they  must  be  paid  tor,  and  then 
1  cannot  well  avoid  lying  there :  my  brother  did  say.  he  would  write,  if 
he  could  think  on  it.  And  thus,  if  Mr.  Barefoot  disposed  of  the  lodgings, 
I  own  I  intended  to  lie  at  the  deceased's  house ;  but,  if  not,  I  looked  on 
myself  as  obliged  to  lie  at  Mr.  Barefoot's.  Accordingly  I  shall  prove,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  came  to  this  town,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
assizes,  I  went  directly  to  Mr.  Borefoot's  (the  maid  and  all  agree  in  this) 
and  the  reason  was,  1  had  not  seen  my  brother  afier  he  said  he  would 
write,  before  I  went  out  of  London  j  and,  therefore,  it  was  proper  for  me 
to  go  first  to  Mr.  Barefoot's,  to  know  whether  my  brother  had  wrote  to 
him,  and  whether  he  bad  disposed  of  the  lodgings  or  not.  As  soon  as  I 
came  to  Mr.  Barefoot's,  there  was  one  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  town,  came  to 
me,  and  I,  in  his  hearing,  asked  Mr.  Barefoot,  his  wife,  and  maid  ser- 
vant, one  after  another,  it  they  had  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  to 
unbespeak  the  lodgini^sr  'i'hejPtold  me,  no:  that  the  room  was  kept 
for  us  ;  aiid  1  think,  that  they  had  made  a  tire,  and  that  the  sheets  were 
airing.    1  was  a  little  concerned  be  bad  not  wr.tten  ^  but,  being  satisfied 
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that  BO  letter  had  been  received,  I  said  immediately,  as  I  shall  prove  hj 
several  witnesses*  if  it  be  so,  I  mnst  stay  with  you ;  I  will  take  up  my 
lodging  here :  thereupon  I  alighted,  and  sent  for  my  bag  from  the  coffee- 

hou'se,  and  lodged  all  my  thinij^s  at  liarcfoot's  :  and  thus  I  took  up  my 
lodginj^  there  as  usual.  I  had  no  sooner  done  this,  but  Sarah  Walker 
came  to  me  from  her  mistress  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  and  accordmgly  I 
went  and  dined  there  and  when  1  went  away,  it  may  be  true,  that,  being 
asked,  I  said  1  would  come  again  at  night but  that  I  did  say  I  would 
lie  there,  I  do  positively  deny ;  and,  knowing  I  could  not  lie  there,  it  is 
unlikely  I  should  say  so.  My  Lord,  at  night  I  did  come  again,  and  pnid 
her  some  money,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Loftus,  who  is  the  mort- 
gager for  interest  of  the  £'2(>().  I  before  mentioned  (it  was  six  pounds 
odd  money,  in  guineas  and  half-guineas,)  I  wrote  a  receipt,  but  she  de- 
clined the  signing  of  it,  pressing  me  to  slay  there  that  night,  which  1  re- 
fused, as  engaged  to  lie  at  Mr.  Barefoot' s,  and  took  my  leave  of  her  i  and 
that  very  money,  which  I  paid  her,  was  found  in  her  pocket,  as  I  have 
heanl,  after  she  was  drowned. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  reason  that  I  went  to  her  house  at  night,  was, 
first,  as  I  said,  to  pay  her  the  interest  money;  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
but  fitting,  when  1  owned  n>y?^elf  under  a  necessity  ot"  disappointing:  her, 
and  lying  at  IJarefoot's,  to  go  to  excuse  my  not  lying  there;  which  1  li.id 
not  an  opportunity  at  dinner-time  to  do.  My  Lord,  I  open  my  defence 
shortly,  referring  the  particulars  to  the  witnesses  themselves,  in  calling 
those  who  will  rally  rnfiite  the  suppositions  and  inferences  made  by  the 
prosecutors,  whom  first,  my  Lord,  I  shall  begin  with,  to  sho^  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  murder  at  all  committed  ;  and  this,  I  say  again,  ought  to 
be  indisputably  made  manifest  and  proved,  before  any  man  can  be  so 
much  as  suspected  for  it." 

Judge  IJatsei  bade  Mr.  Cowper  not  flourish  too  much,  but  ciUi  his 
witnesses,  and  then  make  his  observations. 

Mr.  CDiicpsr  then  called  Robert  Dtw,  who  said,  that  he  saw  Sarah  Stoat 
taken  up  ;  that  she  lay  in  the  river,  covered  with  the  water  about  half  m 
foot,  and  had  a  striped  petticoat  on,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  above 
water;  and  that  when  he  heaved  her  up,  he  found  several  sticks  and 
flags  under  her;  that  she  lay  on  her  right  side  in  the  water,  her  bead 
leaning  down,  and  her  arm  between  the  stakes,  which  stood  sloping, 
leaning  down  the  stream  a  little ;  that  when  she  was  taken  out,  he  f>er- 
ceived  a  white  froth  come  from  her  mouth  and  nose,  and,  as  they  wiped 
it  away,  more  came  out 

Yotrng,  the  constable,  conBrmed  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  dif- 
fering only  ill  tliis,  that  he  saw  part  of  her  coat  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  that  they  found  six  guineas,  ten  sbilliogs,  and  threepence- 
halfpenny  in  her  pockets. 

Wallf  one  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  deposed,  that  there  were  no  marks 
upon  the  body  when  they  viewed,  only  a  little  mark  about  her  ear,  and 
something  near  her  collar  bone ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Dimsdale  told  tbeni» 
these  marks  were  no  more  than  usual  in  such  cases  :  it  was  only  a  stag- 
nation of  the  blood. — Other  witnesses  testified,  that  she  frothed  pretty 
much  at  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Cowper's  medical  witnesses  numbered  amongst  them  some  of  the 
most  eminent  names  that  have  ever  been  in  the  profession.  They  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Sloane,  Dr.  Garth,  Dr.  Morlcy,  Dr.  Gilstrapp,  Dr.  Harriot, 
Dr.  WoUaston,  Dr.  Crell,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  the  great  anatomist,  Mr. 
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Bartletty  and  Mr.  Camlin.  They  bad  all  been  in  court  whilst  the  medical 
eridence  for  ibe  crown  was  given.  They  all  accorded  in  wbat  they  at- 
lerted,  and  the  snm  of  what  they  stated  may  be  taken  from  the  testimony 

of  the  four  following. 

Dr.  Garth  said,  it  was  innpossible  the  body  should  have  floated  unless 
it  had  rested  or  been  entangled  with  the  stakes,  because  all  dead  bodies 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  and,  as  all  the  witnesses  agreed  she  was  found  upon 
her  side,  it  was  as  hard  to  conceive  how  she  should  Hoat  in  this  posture,  u.s 
that  a  deal  board  shovld  float  edgeways :  therefore  It  was  plain  she  was 
entangled,  or  the  posture  would  have  been  otherwise.  As  to  the  quantity 
of  water  in  her,  it  need  not  be  very  great ;  but,  he  must  own,  the  water 
would  force  itself  into  all  cavities  where  there  was  no  resistance.  He 
believed,  when  she  threw  herself  in,  she  might  not  struggle  to  save  her 
lite,  and  so  not  sup  up  much  water:  however,  he  doubted  not  but  some 
water  fell  into  her  lungs,  because  the  weight  of  it  would  force  itself 
down  i  but  this  might  imperceptibly  work  or  fall  out :  nor  did  he  think 
water  in  the  tiody  would  promote  putrefaction  $  for,  in  some  phices,  they 
kept  flesh  meat  from  corruption  by  preserving  it  in  water:  and,  it  was 
well  known,  it  would  putrify  less  in  water  than  when  exposed  to  air. 
And,  being  asked  again  as  to  the  sinking  of  dead  bodies,  he  persisted  in 
his  opinion,  that  all  dead  bodies  would  sink,  unless  prevented  by  some 
extraordinary  accident ;  as,  if  a  strangled  body  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  the  lungs  being  tilled  with  air,  the  cord  be  left  about  the  neck,  in 
that  ease  it  might  float,  beoanse  of  the  included  air,  as  a  bladder  does ; 
but  here  was  no  cord,  or  any  mark  of  it.  only  a  common  stagnation  i 
that  seamen  were  mistaken,  when  they  thought  they  swam:  he  had 
made  the  experiment  on  other  animals,  and  ihey  all  sunk.  Being  asked, 
if  any  quantity  of  water  could  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ?  he 
answered,  it  was  injpossiblc  tlure  should  be  any,  till  the  lungs  were 
quite  rotten  j  there  was  no  way  but  by  the  lungs,  which  were  invested 
with  so  strong  a  membrane,  that  they  could  not  force  breath  through  it 
without  their  blow*pipes. 

0r.  Aforiay  said,  there  was  no  necessity  she  should  have  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  in  her  i  if  she  drew  into  her  lungs  two  ounces  of  water,  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  drowning  her,  as  if  there  had  been  two  tons. 
They  drowned  a  dog  the  last  night,  anil  dissected  him,  and  found  not  a 
spoonful  of  water  in  his  stomach,  and  about  two  ounces  in  his  lungs; 
and  the  like  quantity  in  another  they  drowned  j  that  they  both  frothed 
at  the  mouth  and  nose  $  and  if  bodies  swam  that  had  been  lately  killed, 
he  thought  it  was  by  aceident :  and  he  was  of  opinion,  there  could  be 
no  water  in  the  thorax,  unless  by  an  imposthume,  or  some  vtolence  to 
nature. 

Dr.  WoUaston  was  of  opinion,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  if  a  person 
was  drowned,  six  w  eeks  afterwards  ;  and  that  if  there  bad  been  never  so 
much  water  in  the  body,  it  must  have  forced  its  way  out  before  that  time: 
that  he  knew  two  people  drowned,  and  taken  up  next  day  ;  one  was  ready 
to  burst  with  water,  and  the  other  had  not  the  least  sign  of  water  in  him, 
except  a  uatery  froth  at  bis  mouth  and  nostrils. 

Mr.  Cooper^  the  anatomist,  deposed,  that  three  ounces  of  water,  in  the 
windpipe,  was  enough  to  drown  a  person  ;  and  admitted,  that  bodies  ne- 
crs.sarily  sink  in  water  if  no  distention  of  tlu'ir  parts  buoy  th«  m  up  :  that 
there  could  be  no  water  renmin  in  the  body  after  six  weeks'  time  ;  and 
it  was  ridiculous  to  expect  any  in  the  thorax,  unless  the  lungs  had  suf- 
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fered  some  aposthamation }  and  as  to  the  rest,  he  ooaeurred  with  the 

physicians  produretf  by  the  prisoner. 

Then  Mr.  Cowpcr  |>r<)cee<!e(i  to  call  witnesses  to  show  that  the  de- 
ceased was  a  uielaiKboly  woman. 

Mr.  Bowd,  a  trudesaiaa  of  Hertford,  deposed,  that  observing  the  de- 
ceased to  hie  melaiicholy,  he  asked  her,  if  she  was  in  love  i  and  she 
confessed  she  was  $  but  said,  the  world  should  not  say  she  changed  her 
religion  for  a  husband :  and  that,  having  lately  bought  a  gown  of  this 
witness*  she  said,  she  believed  she  should  never  live  to  wear  it. 

Mr.  Firmin  also  testified,  that  tlie  deceased  was  nielanelioly. 

Mrs.  Bendy  de])osed,  that  she  acknowledged  herself  extreu^ely  meian* 
choly,  insomuch  that  her  mind  was  disordered  by  it. 

Mrs.  Low  testified,  that  the  deceased  often  complained  she  was  mdaii- 
choly,  and  confessed  she  was  in  love ;  that  she  said  she  would  take  her 
full  swin^  of  melancholy,  when  her  mother  was  abroad,  and  lay  a- bed 
a  week ;  that  at  another  time  she  said,  her  melancholy  had  occasioned 
an  intermitting  fever;  antl  being  advised  to  si-nd  for  a  physician,  she 
said,  her  distemper  lay  in  her  mind,  and  not  in  her  body  :  slie  would  take 
nothing,  and  the  sooner  it  killed  her,  the  belter  j  and  that  now  she  de- 
lighted neither  in  reading  or  any  thing  else. 

Then  Mrs.  Cowper,  w^e  of  the  prisoner's  brother,  Mr.  William  Cow- 
per»  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,)  being  called  as  a  witness,  testified. 

That  she  was  frequently  in  the  company  of  the  deceased,  both  at  Lon- 
don and  in  the  country,  and  she  was  extremely  melancholy  ;  and  the 
witness  suspecting  it  was  upon  Mr.  Marson's  account,  asked,  why  she  did 
not  marry  him,  and  make  herself  easy  ?  but  she  said,  she  could  not  ; 
that  she  appeared  di^iturbed  also  at  the  preaching  of  a  Quaker  waterman, 
who  gathered  a  rabble  of  people  about  him  bdfore  her  mother's  door ; 
and»  preaching  to  them,  anraigned  her  conduct  $  that  the  deceased  once 
having  a  fever,  said,  she  was  in  great  hopes  it  would  carry  her  off,  and 
neglected  herself  with  that  view,  often  wishing  she  were  dead  :  that,  at 
another  time,  being  very  melancholy,  the  prisoner's  wife  said,  for  God's 
sake  keep  such  thoughts  out  of  your  head  as  you  have  had  :  talk  no  more 
of  throwing  yourself  out  of  a  window.  To  which  the  deceased  answered, 
I  may  thank  God  that  ever  1  saw  your  face,  otherwise  I  bad  done  it  but 
I  cannot  promise  I  shall  not  do  It. 

Here  Mr.  Cowper  proceeded  to  open  another  very  singular  and  impor- 
tant part  of  his  evidence  :  he  said,  that  being  at  Hertford  in  the  long 
vacation,  and  Mr.  Marj^liall  of  Lyon's-Inn  coming  down  to  visit  him  there, 
he  introduced  him  into  the  company  of  the  deceased,  and  he  made  his 
addresses  to  her,  and  was  well  received  as  a  lover  ;  but  walking  out  one 
evening  with  Mr.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Crooke,  and  the  deceased,  and  Mr. 
Marshul  and  Mrs.  Crooke  being  a  little  before  them,  Mrs.  Stout,  (the 
deeeated)  said  to  him,  the  prisoner,  she  did  not  think  he  had  been  so 
dull;  and  he,  being  inipiisitive  to  know  in  what  hu  dullness  consisted  ? 
She  answered.  What !  Do  you  imagine  1  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Marshall? 
And  he  replying,  if  she  did  not,  she  was  to  blame  in  what  she  had  done. 
Mrs.  Stout  said,  No,  I  thought  it  might  serve  to  divert  tlie  censure  of 
the  world,  and  favour  our  acquaintance  :  and  that  he  would  produce 
some  letters  to  confirm  this,  after  be  had  called  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Mar^Ml  deposed,  that  he  came  down  to  Hertford  in  the  long  va- 
cation, to  visit  Mr.  Cowper,  and  met  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Stout  first  at  his 
lodgings :  that  she  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  improving  his 
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acquaintance ;  and,  by  the  manner  of  his  reception,  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  use  he  was  designed  tor;  bul,  upon  applying  himself  to  lier 
afterwards,  in  a  way  of  courtship,  he  received  a  very  fair  denial:  and 
there  bis  suit  ended.  Mr*  Cowper  had  been  to  friendly  to  give  hiin  no- 
tice of  some  things,  that  convincecl  him  he  ought  to  be  thankful  he 
had  no  more  to  do  with  her  — ^  :  that  he  took  her  at  her  word,  when 
she  refused  him,  havinj^  pJirtly,  by  his  own  observation,  but  more 
by  ISIr  ('Owper's  fhendbhip,  been  pretty  well  able  to  guess  at  her 
nieaninj^. 

Then  two  letters  from  the  deceased,  to  Mr.  Marshall,  (the  first  dated 
the  26th  of  December,  1097,  the  other  without  date^)  were  read,  which 
showed  there  was  a  friendly  correspondence  carried  on  between  them, 
but  nothing  more. 

After  which,  Mr.  Cowper  produced  a  letter  from  the  deceased  to  him- 
self, but  directed  to  Mrs.  Jane  Ellen  at  Ilargrave's  cofTcc-house,  to  pre- 
vent suspicion ;  which  letter  was  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Sir,  March  tite  5th, 

"  I  am  glad  yoo  have  not  quite  forgot  that  there  is  such  a  person  as  I  in  being: 

but  I  am  willinj;  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  not  see  any  thing  that  looks  like  unkindness 
iu  you,  ami  rather  eontent  myself  with  what  excuses  you  are  pleased  to  innke, 
than  be  iuquisitivc  into  what  I  must  act  know.  1  ahonld  very  readily  eouiply  with 
your  proposition  of  ehanging  the  season,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  it ;  hut,  you 
know,  that  lies  altoj^ether  in  your  n  breast.  I  aiu  sure  the  winter  has  been  too 
unpleasant  for  nie  to  desire  tlie  continuance  of  it :  and  I  wish  you  were  to  endure 
the  sharpuess  of  it,  but  for  one  hour,  as  I  have  done  for  many  long  nights  and 
days,  and  th^,  I  believe,  it  would  move  that  rocky  heart  of  3rour8,  that  ean  be  so 
thonghtlesa  of  me  as  you  are  ;  but  if  it  were  designed  for  that  end,  to  make  the 
summer  the  more  delightful,  I  wish  it  may  have  the  etTt  et  so  fur,  as  to  continue 
it  to  be  so  too,  that  the  weather  may  never  overcast  again  ;  the  which,  it  I  could 
be  as&ured  of,  it  would  recompense  me  for  all  that  I  ever  suffered,  and  make  me 
as  easy  a  creature  as  I  was  the  first  moment  I  received  breath ;  when  you  come  to* 

H  pray  let  your  steed  guide  you,  and  do  not  do  as  you  did  the  last  time ; 

and  be  sure  order  your  affairs  to  be  here  as  soon  as  you  can.  wliieli  cannot  be 
sooner,  than  you  will  be  heartik  welcome  to  your  Verv'  sincere  Trieud." 

For  Mn,  Jane  SUen,  at  Mr,  Har^rap^$,  near  TempU^lkBr,  London, 

.  Then  another  letter  from  the  deceased  to  the  prisoner^  dated  the  9lb 
of  March,  was  read,  and  is  as  follows 

"Sir, 

"  I  wrote  to  you  by  Sunday's  post,  which  I  hope  you  have  received ;  however, 

as  a  eonfirmiitioii,  I  will  assure  you,  I  know  of  no  inconvenience  that  can  attend 
your  cohabiting  with  mc,  unless  the  CJrand  Jury  should  thereupon  fnul  a  hill 
against  us ;  but  I  will  not  fly  for  it ;  for  come  life,  come  death,  I  am  resolved 
never  to  desert  you ;  tberefofe*  according  to  your  appointment,  I  will  exi>ect  you, 
and  then  I  shall  only  teD  yon  that  I  am  Yours,  &e." 

Mr.  William  Cowper,  the  prisoners  brother,  was  called  to  give  evi- 
dence  for  him :  he  said,  he  would  bear  his  brother  witness,  that  it  was 
with  great  unwillhigness  he  produced  those  letters ;  nothing  but  the 
lives  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  tried  with  him,  could  have  inclined 
him  to  that 

He  deposed  further,  that  Mrs.  Stout  being  in  London,  sent  bis  brother 
word  she  would  give  him  a  visit  at  his  chamber:  to  prevent  which,  it 
was  contrived  between  him  and  bis  brother,  that  ha  (the  witness)  being  , 

VOL.  IV.  NO.  xvui.  3  A 
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to  dine  with  Mrs.  Stoot  at  bis  father  Covvper's  in  Hatton-Garden  that 
day,  ibould  take  an  opportunity  to  say  that  be  (the  prisoner)  was  gone  to 
Deptford ;  and  that  the  witness  did  mention  it  accordingly ;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Stout,  the  deceased,  rose  op  from  dinner  in  confusion,  and  going 
into  the  yard,  there  swooned  away  $  and  they  gave  her  snch  assittanoe  as 
was  usual  in  such  cases. 

He  also  said,  that  his  brother  communicated  the  last  letter  to  him  on 
Friday  before  the  last  assizes,  and  thinking,  as  the  case  stood,  it  was 
better  his  brother  should  lie  at  his  lodgings  at  Mr.  Barefoot 's  at  the 
assizes,  than  at  Mrs.  Stout's,  he  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Barefoot  to  dispose 
of  the  lodgings  to  another. 

Then  Mrs.  Barefoot  testified,  the  prisoner  lay  pi  her  liouse  the  night 
the  accident  happened,  and  came  in  a  little  after  eleven  by  the  town 
clock,  and  did  not  go  out  a£::ain  that  niij^ht :  the  maid  of  the  house  also 
confirmed  her  mistress's  evidence,  and  afiirnjed^  that  the  clock  strucli 
twelve  after  the  prisoner  was  in  bed. 

Mr.  Cowper  proceeded  in  his  defence,  and  said,  he  would  explain  that 
•part  of  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Sarah  Wallcer,  Bfrs.  Stoat's 
maid,  where  she  said,  her  mistress  ordered  her  to  warm  the  bed,  and  he 
never  contradicted  it:  and  desired  the  Court  would  observe  those  words 
in  the  last  letter,  viz.  "No  inconvenience  can  attend  your  cohabiting 
with  mc  ;"  and  afterwards,  "  I  will  not  fly  for  it;  for  come  life,  come 
death,  I  am  resolved  frooi  whence  it  might  be  conjectured,  what  the 
dispute  was  between  ttiem  at  the  time  the  maid  mentioned ;  he  thought 
It  was  not  necessary  she  should  be  present  at  this  debate,  aiid  therefore 
might  not  interrupt  her  mistress  in  the  orders  she  ^.ive ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  maid  was  gone,  he  offered  these  objections :  he  informed  her  by 
what  accident  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  at  Mr.  Barefoot's,  and  that  the 
family  were  sitting  up  for  him  :  that  his  staying  at  her  house  under  these 
circumstances,  would  provoke  the  censure  of  town  and  country,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  stay,  whatever  his  inclinations  were  j  but  his  rea- 
sons not  prevailing,  he  was  forced  to  decide  the  controversy,  by  going  to 
his  lodging ;  so  that  the  maid  might  swear  true,  when  she  sidd,  he  did 
not  /contradict  her  mistress's  orders. 

He  called  witnesses,  to  show  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  at  the 
drowning-  of  Mary  Stout,  because  he  went  away  from  her  bouse  a  quarter 
before  eleven,  and  was  at  his  inn,  the  Glove  and  Dol{)hin,  before  the 
clock  struck  eleven,  and  it  would  take  up  above  half  an  hour  to  go  from 
Mrs.  Stout's  to  the  place  where  she  was  drowned,  and  return  to  the 

Glove  Inn.  ^And,  calling  Eiutabeth  Spurr  as  a  witness,  she  testified. 

that  he  came  into  the  Glove  Inn  just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and 
staid  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  went  to  bis  lodgings :  ttiis 
evidence  was  confirmed  by  two  other  servants  of  the  Glove  Inn. 

iSir  Thomas  Lane  and  Sir  WiUiani  Ashurst  said,  that  they  had  walked 
over  the  ground  above  mentioned,  and  it  took  them  up  above  half  an 
hour,  a  usual  walking  pace. 

Mrs.  Mmet  was  then  called  as  a  witness,  to  disprove  what  Sarab 
Walker  had  deposed,  namely,  that  her  mistress  did  not  use  to  go  ovt  at 
nights. 

Mrs.  Mince  testified,  that  Sarah  Walker  told  her,  her  mistress  used  tor 
entertain  company  in  the  siimiiier-house  in  the  night-time,  unknown  to 
her  mother  J  that  she  used  to  go  out  at  nights,  and  take  the  key  with 
her,  and  make  her  mother  believe  she  was  gone  to  bed ;  and  that  one 
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time  she  went  out  at  ihe  garden-window  when  the  garden-door  \\as 
locked,  and  bade  her  not  sit  up  for  her,  she  would  conic  in  at  her  own 
time;  aad  what  time  she  came,  she  (the  maidj  said  she  did  not  know, 
for  she  was  gone  to  bed. 

Tbe  prisoner  called  Sir  Wttliam  Asharst,  Sir  Thomas  Lane,  Mr.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  to  his  reputation,  who  all  gave  him  a  good  cha- 
racter ;  and  Mr.  Cox  said,  he  had  lived  by  him  in  Southwark  eiglit  or 
nine  years,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  person  of  intc«j:rity  and  worth,  and  all 
the  neighbourhood  coveted  his  company  ;  that  he  took  him  to  have  as 
much  honour  and  honesty  as  any  gentleman  whatever,  and  of  all  men  he 
knew,  he  would  be  the  last  man  that  he  should  suspect  of  such  en  act 
as  this :  he  believed  nothing  in  the  world  conkt  move  bim  to  antertain 
the  least  thooght  of  any  thing  so  foul. 

Here  Mr.  Marson  entered  upon  his  defence,  and  said. 

Their  business  at  Ilertfoid  was  this :  Mr.  Ellis  Stevens  being  Clerk  of 
the  Papers,  and  Mr.  lioi^'ers,  Steward  of  the  King's  liench,  were  obliged 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  out  of  town,  with  the  Marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench;  and  on  the  Monday  be  went  with  them  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Jastioe's  house  in  Lincoln's-Ino-Fields,  lirom  whence  tfaey  all  set 
out  for  Hertford  |  but  be  (Marson)  being  an  attorney  of  the  Borougk 
Court,  and  having  business  there  that  day,  when  they  came  as  far  as 
Kingsland,  returned  back  to  Southwark,  where  he  attended  the  Court  as 
usual,  and  about  four  set  out  ai::ain  for  Hertford ;  and  on  the  way,  at 
Waliham-Cross,  he  met  his  acfiiiaintunce,  Mr.  Hanks,  a  clergyman,  who 
iiud  been  to  utteud  the  Chief  Jubtice  returning  to  London ;  but  he  pre- 
vailed on  bim  to  go  back  wiHi  him  to  Hertfora,  and  they  galloped  every 
step  of  the  way,  becanse  night  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  about  eight 
o'clock  when  they  came  to  Hertford,  and  be  might  be  in  a  sweat  with 
riding  so  hard ;  but  not  in  such  a  sweat  as  the  witness  testified :  that 
njeeting  with  their  friends  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Kogers,  Mr.  Uudkin,  and 
other  acquaintance  of  the  Marshal's  at  the  coffee-house,  they  went  from 
thence  to  the  Glove  and  Dolphin,  where  they  staid  till  about  eleven;  and 
from  thence,  he  and  Mr.  Stevens,  aud  Mr.  liogers  went  to  Gurrey's, 
where  they  lodged,  and  drank  three  botttes  of  wine  before  tiiey  went  to 
lied,  and  had  some  jocular  conversation  with  their  landlord  Gurrcy  $  be 
believed  Mr.  Stevens  might  ask  him  if  he  knew  Mrs.  Sarah  Stont,  and 
what  sort  of  woman  she  was  ;  and  he  believed  he  mitrht  sav,  mv  friend 
may  be  in  with  her;  that  Mr.  Rogers  also  asked  him  (Maraon)  what 
money  he  hud  got  that  day  ?  meaning  at  the  Borough  Court,  and  he 
answered,  50«. ;  to  which  Rogers  replied,  we  have  been  here  spending 
our  money,  I  think  you  ought  to  treat  us !  As  to  the  bundle  mentioned, 
be  knew  of  none,  except  a  pair  of  sleeves  and  a  neckcloth. 

Mr.  Roifen,  in  his  defence,  said — 

They  came  down  with  the  Marshal  of  the  Kinir's  Bench  ;  and,  not 
thinking  Mr.  Marson  would  have  come  that  day,  had  not  provided  a 
lodging  for  him  :  that  they  went  from  the  coffee  house  to  the  tavern,  as 
Mr.  Marson  had  related ;  and  there  they  had  some  merry  and  open  dis- 
course of  this  gentlewoman,  but  he  never  saw  her,  or  heard  her  name 
before  ahe  was  mentioned  there. 

Mr.  Sievem  gave  the  same  account  of  their  going  to  Hertford. 

Here  one  of  the  jurymen  desired  they  might  withdraw  |  but  the  judge 
told  him,  they  must  make  an  end  first. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  would  call  some  wit- 
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nesses  to  her  reputation ;  and  he  believed  the  whole  town  coaU  atteft 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  good  reputation :  indeed,  the  priaooers  lud 
produced  some  letters  without  a  name;  but,  if  they  insisted  on  any  thing 

against  her  reputation,  they  must  call  witnesses. 

Judge  Ilntsel  answered,  lu>  believed  nobody  disputed  that  she  might 
be  a  virtuous  woman,  and  her  brains  iniij^ht  be  turned  by  her  passtoD,or 
gome  distemper,    lie  then  directed  the  jury. 

The  jury  withdrawing  for  about  half  an  hour,  returned  with  thdr  fcr- 
diet,  thiat  neillier  Mr.  &wper,  nor  any  one  of  the  other  three  prisoBOif 
were  610% ;  and  thereupon  they  were  all  discharged. 

Mrs.  Stout,  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  being  still  unappeased,  pro* 
cured  an  appeal  of  murder  to  be  lodged  against  the  verdict,  at  the  suit  of 
Henry  Stout,  tlie  beir-at  law,  a  child  ten  years  of  age.  Toller,  tbe 
Under-Sheritf  of  Herts,  having  made  no  return  to  this  writ,  accouoled 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  fur  his  neglect,  by  stating,  that  he  hid 
given  the  writ  to  the  appellant,  who  stated  that  he  had  burnt  it  For 
this,  tbe  under-sheriff  was  fined  one  hundred  marks.  Mrs.  Stout  thci 
petitioned  the  Lord  Keeper  for  a  new  writ  of  appeal,  but  tbe  tune,  t 
year  and  a  day,  having  elapsed  for  suing  out  a  writ,  her  petition  was,  of 
course,  rejected. 

Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  was  not  prevented  by  the  trial  from  attaining 
rank  and  repute,  both  ia  his  profession  and  in  Parliament.  Oq  bis  bro- 
ther's elevation  to  the  woolsack,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  representatioi 
of  Beeralston,  and  sat  afterwards  for  Truro  $  adhered  with  infle.\ibilitj 
to  the  Whig  party,  was  a  frequent  and  successful  speaker,  and  one  of  tbe 
managers  in  the  impeachments  of  Sacheverell  in  1710,  and  of  the  rebel 
lords  in  1/16.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  in  I717,  Chief  .Justice  of  Cbes- 
ter;  and  in  1/27,  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  retaining,  also  by  th* 
especial  favour  of  tbe  Crown,  his  former  office  until  his  death  in  Deccn- 
ber,  1728.  His  second  son,  John,  as  abova  stated,  became  tbe  father  d 
William  Cowper,  the  poet. 

In  a  note  to  the  State  Trials,  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  and  Miss  Stout 
are  stated  to  have  been  the  Mosoo  and  Zara  of  Mrs.  Mauley's  Netr 
Atalantis. 
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(C(mcluded.J 

"  Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre, 
Est  sujet  a  ses  lois ; 
Et  la  garde  qui  v  eil  I  e  iuix  })iimere8  da  Loavie^ 
N'en  defend  pas  nos  Rois." 

Malhbrbb,  in  tMiidom  io  DtaA, 

WiTB  the  death  of  James  II  the  romance  of  English  history  appears  to 
cease.  The  heroic  achievements  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  magnificence 
of  the  Tiidor^;,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Stuarts,  gave  way  nt  the  Revolu- 
tion to  that  common  place  anil  coiuiiion  sense  mode  of  government, 
which,  whilst  it  contributed  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tbe 
people,  aifofded  hut  little  scope  for  poetry  or  romance.  Henceforward 
we  find  the  Sovereigns  of  England  living  and  dying  much  like  other 
people.  The  mortal  career  of  each  is  similar  to  that  oi  any  person  of 
rank  and  station  in  the  realm  ;  it  passes  without  personal  difficulty 
or  danger  from  human  causes,  and  the  great  debt  of  nature  is  paid 
in  the  sick  room.  The  crown  of  England  no  longer  falls  upon  the 
battle-lield,  nor  is  it  yielded  up  in  the  dungeon  or  ou  the  scaiiuld  :  our 
princes,  since  the  Revolution,  have  exercised  their  sway  in  an  age  of 
reality  and  reason. 

The  death  of  Maby  II,  although  her  reign  was  subsequent,  occurred 
prior  to  that  of  her  royal  father  whom  she  ha^I  supplanted  on  the  throne* 
and  towards  whom  she  had  shown  such  lieartlessness  in  the  manner  of 
doing  so.  On  the  'ilst  December,  1694,  Qui  on  jNIary  was  taken  ill  of  the 
small-pox  at  Kensington-palace, and  the  svinptonis  proving  ilangerous,she 
prepared  herself  for  death  with  great  composure,  bhe  spent  some  time  in 
exercises  of  devotion,  and  private  conversation  with  the  new  archbishop; 
she  received  the  sacrament  with  all  the  bishops  who  were  in  attendance; 
aiid  expired  on  the  ^8th  day  of  December,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her 
age,  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  reign,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  King 
William,  who,  for  some  weeks  after  her  death,  could  neither  see  com- 
pany, nor  attend  to  the  business  of  state. 

The  Trincess  Anne  being  informed  of  tbe  queen's  dangerous, indisposi- 
tion, sent  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber,  to  desire  she  might  be  admitted  to  her 
Majesty ;  but  this  request  was  not  granted.  She  was  thanked  for  her 
expression  of  concern ;  and  given  to  understand,  that  the  physicians  had 
directed  that  the  queen  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Before  her 
death,  however,  Alary  sent  a  forgiving  message  to  her  sifter  :  and  after  her 
decease,  the  Earl  of  ISundti  land  ftlccted  a  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  tbe  princess,  who  \isited  him  at  Kensington,  where  she  was 
received  with  uncommon  civility^ 

Queen  Mary's  obsequies  were  performed  with  great  magnificence. 
The  body  was  attended  from  Whitehall  to  Westminster-abbey  by  all  the 
judges,  serjeants-at-law,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  ihe  city  of 
London,  and  both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Tennyson,  Arcb bishop  of  Canterbury  :  Dr.  Kenn,  the 
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deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wt  Us,  rrproached  him  in  a  letter,  for  not 
having  called  upon  her  Majthty,  on  her  death-bed,  to  repent  of  the  share 
she  had  in  the  Revolution.  This  was  answered  by  another  pamphlet. 
Out  of  tlie  Jacobito  clergy  intuited  the  queen's  memory,  by  preaching 
on  tbe  following  tent :  *'  Go  now,  see  this  cursed  woman,  and  bmry  her, 
for  she  is  a  king*s  daughter/'  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London,  came  to  a  resolution  to  eieci 
her  statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

William  III,  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  had  worn  out  his 
health  by  his  unceasing  activity  in  the  warlike  business  of  his  reigD. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  howeFer,  was  an  accident.  On  the 
91st  of  February,  1701,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  KensingtODy 
his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  upon  the  ^ound 
with  such  violence,  as  produced  a  fracture  in  his  collar-bone.  His 
attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at  Hampton- court,  where  the 
*  fracture  was  reduced  by  Honjat,  his  sergeant-surgeon.  In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  frac- 
tured bone  having  been  disunited  by  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  were 
replaced  under  wt  inspection  of  Bidloo,  his  physician.  ■  He  seemed  fa 
he  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  tUl  the  1st  day  of  Mardi,  when  his  knee 
appeared  to  be  inflamed,  with  acute  pain  and  weakness.  Next  day  he 
granted  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  to  several  peers,  for  passing 
the  bills  to  which  both  houses  of  parliament  had  agreed  ■,  namely,  tbe 
act  of  attainder  against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  another  in 
favour  of  tbe  Quakers,  enacting,  That  their  solemn  ofhrmation  and  de- 
claration should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath  In  the  usual  form. 

On  the  4th  dajr  of  Msirdi  the  king  was  so  well  recovered  of  his  lame- 
nesSj  that  he  took  several  turns  in  the  gallery ^at  Kensington ;  but,  sitting 
down  on  a  conch  where  he  fell  asleep,  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering, 
which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea.  He  was  attended  by  ii^ir 
Thomas  MiUington,  Sir  Richard  lilackniorc,  Sir  Theodore  Colletlon,  Dr. 
bidloo,  and  other  eminent  physicians ;  but  their  prescriptions  proved  in- 
effectual.  On  the  6th  he  granted  another  commission  for  passing  the 
bill  for  the  maltrtax»  and  the  act  of  abjuration ;  and,  being  so  weak  that 
he  could  not  write  Us  name,  he,  in  presence  of  the  lord-keeper,  and  the 
clerks  of  parliament,  applied  a  stamp  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
Earl  of  Albemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  conferred  with  bin)  in  private 
on  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad  ;  but  he  received  his  information  with 
great  coldness,  and  said,  "  Je  tire  vers  via  fin.*'  In  the  evening  he 
thanked  Dr.  Bidloo  for  his  care  and  tenderness,  saying,  **  I  know  that 
you  and  the  other  learned  physicians  have  done  all  that  your  art  can  do 
for  my  relief;  but,  finding  all  means  ineffectual,  I  submit.**  He  re- 
ceived spiritual  consolation  from  Archbishop  Tennison,  and  Buraet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  on  Sunday  morning  the  sacrament  was  adminis- 
tered to  him.  The  h)rds  of  the  privy  council,  and  divers  noblemen,  at- 
tended in  the  adjoining  apartments,  and  to  some  of  them  who  were  ad- 
mitted he  spoke  a  little.  He  thanked  Lord  Auverquerque  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services:  he  ddivered  to  Lord  Albemarle  the  keys  of  hia 
closet  and  scnitoire>  telling  him  he  knew  what  to  do  with  them.  He 
inquired  for  the  Earl  of  Portland :  but  being  speechless  before  that 
nobleman  arrived,  he  grasped  his  hand,  and  laid  it  to  his  heart,  with 
marks  of  the  most  tender  affection.  On  the  8th  day  of  March  he  expired, 
in  the  lifiy-secoud  year  of  bis  age,  after  having  reigned  thirteen  years. 
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The  Lords  Lexinirton  and  Scarborough,  who  were  in  waiting,  no  sooner 
perceived  that  tin-  king  was  dead,  than  they  ordered  Konjat  to  untie  from 
his  left  arm  a  black  ribbon,  to  which  was  attixcd  a  i  '\n^,  containing  some 
hair  of  the  hite  Queen  Mary.  The  body  being  opened  and  enibaluud,  hiy 
in  state  for  some  time  at  Kensington  ;  and  on  the  12th  day  of  April  was 
deposited  in  a  TBult  of  Henry's  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey. 

The  Jacobites  loudly  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  William  III.  In  answer 
to' the  too  famous  toast  of  his  party,  they  drank  to  the  health  of  Sorrel, 
meaning  the  horse  that  fell  with  the  king  :  and,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  little  gentleman  in  velvet,  toasted  the  mole  that  raised  the  hill  over 
which  tlie  horse  had  stumbled.  As  the  beast  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  John  Feuwick  (executed  for  treason  against  the  king),  they  insinuated 
that  William's  fate  was  a  judgment  upon  him,  for  bis  cruelty  to  that 
gentleman  j  and  a  Latin  e|iigram  was  written  on  the  occasion. 

The  good  Qukkk  Anns  (good  as  a  sovereign,  but  graceless  as  a 
daughter)  had  her  death  hastened  by  the  fierce  dissensions  of  her  un- 
nisters.  Regardless  of  the  ill  health  and  imminent  danger  of  their 
royal  mistress,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  disturbed  and  protracted  the 
meetings  of  the  council  with  their  ungry  debates;  the  Queen*s  strength 
and  patience  sunk  under  these  continual  altercations,  and  her  own  words 
to  her  ministers  were,  "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  outlive  it."  Yet  so 
anxious  was  either  party  of  obtaining  advancement  to  power,  that  little 
attention  was  paid  to  this  warning  from  the  regal  sufferer ;  yet  she  spoke 
truly.  After  a  meeting  of  the  council  on  the  subject  of  the  dismissal 
from  oflice  of  the  'i'reasurer  Oxford,  Queen  Anne  was  seized  with  a 
lethargic  disorder.  This  disteaij)er  grew  so  fast,  despite  of  medicine, 
that  the  next  day,  the  30th  July,  17  14,  her  life  was  despaired  of.  As  she 
thus  lay  on  her  death*bed  mighty  events  hap]iened  for  England.  The 
Dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyle  haFtened  unbidden  to  the  ccmndl,  and 
seized  the  reins  of  power  out  of  the  hands  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  abet* 
tors.  The  last  act  of  the  Queen,  who  bad  somewhat  rallied,  was  to  de- 
liver the  white  staff  of  the  lord  high  treasurer  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
faintly  uttering,  as  she  did  so,  "  Oh  I  use  it,  my  lord,  for  the  good  of 
my  people."  Shrewsbury  instantly  set  about  defeating  the  suspected 
intention  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  easy  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne.  The 
Queen,  in  the  meantime,  relapsed  into  lethargic  insensibility,  and  so 
continued  until  the  1st  of  August,  when  she  expired,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  ai:e,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  The  activity  of  the  Whig 
lords  at  the  moment  of  her  demise,  destroyed  the  chances  of  Jacobite 
success,  and  contrived  that  her  Majesty,  despite  of  herself,  should  be  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  gallant  but  unlartnnaie  house  of  Stuart. 

Gbobob  I  died  whilst  travelling  to  visit  his  favourite  German  domi- 
nions :  his  death  happened  in  17^.  The  king  had  landed  at  Vaert,  in 
Holland,  on  the  7th  June,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Utrecht  by  land, 
being  attended  by  the  Dutch  (iuards  tlirough  the  territories  of  the 
States.  lie  arrived  at  Delder  on  Friday  the  9lh,  al)out  eleven  o'clock  at 
ni^ht,  in  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  lie  ate  his  supper,  and,  among 
other  things,  a  part  of  a  melon.  Setting  out  uljout  three  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  bfld  not  travelled  two  hours  before  he  felt  some  griping  pains, 
and  being  come  to  Linden,  where  his  dinner  was  provided,  could  eat 
nothing.  He  was  let  blood,  and  had  such  remedies  as  were  thought 
proper  given  him.   Being  desirous  to  reach  Hanover,  he  bid  his  people 
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drive  on  all  witli  all  speed  ;  and,  frilling  into  a  lethargic  paralysis,  he  said 
to  the  genlloniiin  in  tin*  carriage,  "  (Test  fait  de  mol."  At  ten  at  night 
he  arrived  at  tlie  palace  of  his  broti  er,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Osnaburg ; 
but  his  lethargy  increasing,  he  expired  about  midnight.  George  I  was 
in  the  sixty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  over  Great  Britsin  twelve 
years,  ten  months,  and  ttn  days. 

Georok  II  died  very  suddenly  of  a  rupture  of  the  aorta,  at  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  about  seven  t)'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Oc- 
t<.i)or,  17'»0.  The  king  was  a  remarkably  early  riser,  and  on  that 
niornitig  he,  as  usual,  lighted  his  own  fire,  drank  his  chocolate,  looked 
out  of  the  window  to  see  how  the  wind  was,  and  said  that  he  would  take 
n  walk  in  the  gardens.  His  chocolate-maker,  however,  who  was  the 
last  person  with  his  Majesty,  observed  him  sigh  as  he  left  the  room,  and 
shortly  afterwards  heard  a  noise  like  the  falling  of  a  billet  of  wood  from 
the  fire,  on  wliich  he  returned  and  found  the  king  dropt  from  hi^  chair, 
a3  if  he  had  been  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  ring  the  bell.  Proper 
assistance  was  iunnediately  prDc  iired,  and  he  was  put  to  bed,  but  without 
anv  appearance  of  life,  and  in  a  vt  ry  little  uhile  bis  death  was  certain. 
He  was  in  the  seventy-bcvcuih  year  of  liis  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of 
his  rvign. 

The  eneigetic  life  of  Gboror  III  had  a  sad  conclusion.    Dark  indeed 

was  the  shadow  that  set  upon  his  declining  years.  In  December,  1811, 
the  king  became  mentally  dead.  The  period  of  glory  that  ensued  was 
unheeded  by  him.  He  who  had  so  dearly  loved  England  and  lier  great- 
ness, could  no  longer  share  in  the  triumphant  rejoicings  of  bis  people. 
His  passage  from  this  melancholy  state  of  aberration  into  death  was  calm 
and  tramjuil.  His  bodily  health  had  continued  good  till  within  two  or 
three  months  of  his  dissolution ;  but  he  had  not  enjoyed  a  lucid  intenral 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Regency.  His  Majesty's  recollection  of  past 
events  was  exact;  and  occasional  sketches  of  his  early  ministers  often 
funned  the  subject  of  his  lonely  soliloquies  at  Windsor.  He  had  long 
been  totally  blind  and  almost  deaf ;  and  from  the  aversion  he  had  to  anv 
of  liis  attendants  rendering  him  personal  assistance,  hir.  beard  had  been 
sullered  to  grow  to  an  almost  patriarchal  length-  Before  his  deafness,  he 
frequently  amused  himself  at  the  harpsichord,  and  seldom  played  any- 
thing but  the  music  of  his  favourite  Handel.  The  Duke  of  York,  Lords 
Hen'ey  and  Winchclsea,  and  General  Taylor,  were  present  when  the  king 
died.  The  tolling  of  the  bell  at  St.  Paul's  towards  midnight  on  the  29tn 
January,  18*20,  announced  that  George  III  was  no  more;  and  although 
tl>c  mercy  of  Providence,  in  his  removal,  could  not  but  be  acknowledired. 
men  sighed  when  the  news  brought  with  it  the  recollection  of  what  be 
once  had  been.  His  death  happened  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  bis 
age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign. 

The  very  ^clat  that  attached  to  the  personal  appearance  and  manners 
of  Gbobge  IV,  made  him  shrink  into  himself  when  came  the  period  of 
disease  and  infirmity.  His  latter  life  was  in  seclusion  :  his  death-bed 
was  in  solitude.  No  relation  attended  at  his  last  moments,  and,  as  with 
Henry  VIII,  the  fatal  news  was  broken  to  him  by  his  physician.  The 
details  of  his  demise  are  these. 

For  many  years,  the  king  had  been  scarcely  ever  free  from  the  gout, 
but  its  attacks  had  been  resisted  by  the  uncommon  strength  of  bis  con* 
stitotion.  His  life  had,  in  consequence,  been  retired.  During  the  spring 
of  iH'i9  he  'resided  at  St.  James's  Palace,  where  he  gave  a  ball  to  the 
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juvenile  branches  of  the  nobflity,  to  which  the  Princess  Victoria  and  tbe 
young  Queen  of  Portugal  were  invited.  Mostly  his  time  was  sfient 
within  the  limits  of  the  royal  doniain  ;it  Windsor:  his  out-door  arause- 
lucnts  consisted  of  sailing  and  lishing  on  the  Virgin  in- Water,  or  a  drive 
in  a  pony-phuelon  in  the  n>agniticent  purlieus  of  the  forest.  When  the 
weather  was  unfavourable,  the  light  reading  of  the  day,  or  the  drama, 
was  rcaorted  to.  Almost  uninterrupted  attacks  of  illness  disturbed  his 
seclusion,  while  they  oflfered  an  inducement  to  its  continuance.  Pains  of 
the  eyes,  and  defective  vision,  gout  in  the  feet  and  hands,  and,  lastly,  the 
great  malady  of  his  family,  dropsy — to  which  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
sister  had  tallen  victinjs, — by  turns  befel  him.  In  April,  his  malady  as- 
sumed a  decisive  character,  and  bulletins  began  to  be  issued.  He  had 
reached  his  8ixty>eighth  year,  a  term  rarely  allotted  to  the  wearer  of  a 
crown.  In  May,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  affix  the  royal  signa- 
ture }  the  king  signifying  his  consent  by  the  word  of  mouth.  Before  his 
death,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  whisper  his  verbal  affirmative;, 
about  a  week  before  he  died,  liis  physician  delicately  announced  to  hini 
the  inevitable  catastrophe.  "  (iod's  will  be  done  i"  was  the  reply.  The 
king's  fat'vdtics  continued  unimpaired  to  the  last  moment.  On  fidmini- 
'  tering  to  him  the  last  sacrament,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  reminded  hiui 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex ;  when  the  king  charged  the  prelate,  after  his 
death,  to  carry  a  message  to  the  duke,  saying  all  offences  were  forgotten, 
and  to  assure  him  of  fraternal  affection.  His  Majesty's  sufferings  were 
very  great ;  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  moans  were  heard  even 
by  the  sentinels  on  duty  in  the  quadrangle.*  On  the  night  of  the  '25th, 
his  cou^h  was  unusually  painful,  and  he  motioned  a  page  to  alter  his 
position  on  his  couch.  Toward  three  o'clock  he  felt  a  siuiden  attack  of 
the  howds,  a  violent  dischaige  of  blood  ensued,  and  his  Majesty,  on  being 
taken  from  the  bed,  appeared  to  be  fainting.  At  this  moment  he  attempted 
to  raise  his  hand  to  his  breast,  and  faintly  ejaculated,  "  Oh,  (lod  !  I  am 
t^y^ogj"  and  two  or  three  seconds  after,  he  said,  '*  This  is  death."  The 
king  was  removed  to  his  couch,  and  the  jjhysicians  called.  Before  they 
arrived,  the  glaze  of  death  was  over  the  eyes  of  the  in(jnarch,  and 
George  the  Fourth  had  ceased  to  breathe.  This  occurred  on  tl^e  26th 
June,  1830.  The  king  had  been  regent  since  1811,  and  sovereign  since 
18S0. 

The  kind  and  good  Kino  William  had  a  truly  Christian  death.  He 

departed  from  life  amid  the  general  and  unfeigned  lamentations  of  his 
subjects.  His  Majesty  expired  at  twelve  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  on 
Tues(hiy  morning,  the  "iOth  June,  1.S37,  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
l»ish()]>  ut  Canterbury,  the  Dean  of  llerctord,  and  other  dignitaries.  On 
the  previous  Sunday  he  received  the  sacrament  from  the  Archbishop. 
He  bad  expressed  a  wish  to  survive  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo  on  the  18th»  and  so  far  he  was  gratified.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
came,  and  laid  Upon  his  bed  the  flag  commemorative  of  the  victory,  by 
which  act  his  grace  has  tenure  of  Strathfieldsay.  It  was  also  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  one  of  the  last  deeds  of  the  dying  king,  whose  life  had 
been  so  mild  and  merciful,  was  to  sign  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  cri- 
minal. Shortly  after  this,  a  distressing  cough,  extrenie  oppression  in 
breathing,  and  very  langifid  circulation,  left  little  hope  of  recovery.  He 
was  lethargic,  but  conscious  to  the  last  of  the  presence  of  those  on  whom 

*  How  forcibly  does  this  prove  the  truth  of  the  quotation  from  the  poet  Mulherbe,  a , 
the  head  of  this  aiticto  I 
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bis  affections  were  fixed.  He  was  fervent  in  his  expressions  of  reliixioiis 
hope,  and  just  before  breathing  bis  last,  faintly  articulated,  "  Thy  will  be 
done."  Queen  Adelaide  had  been  unremitting  in  her  attentions ;  wiis 
scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  sick  chamber,  and  for  twelve  days  did  not 
take  off  her  dotliea.  The  humblest  person  in  the  realm  couM  not  have 
eiceeded  her  in  the  exercise  of  the  last  said  duties  of  affection,  and  in  the 
kind  ofiioes  she  rendered  to  her  afflicted  consort.  A  pott  wun-tem  exami- 
nation showed  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  exhibiting  a  general  tendency 
to  ossification  and  decay  about  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  other  vital  organs. 
His  Majesty  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age^  and  had  completed 
within  a  few  days  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

With  this  peaccAil  death  of  Wflliam  IV  our  subject  condudes ;  it 
may  have  been  long,  but  the  theme  is  certainly  one  of  interest — one  that 
ought  to  make  men  pause,  and  think,  and  know,  that  even  the  puissance 
of  potentates  is  a  passing  shadow,  and  that  this  life,  though  the  diadem 
^of  empires  may  glitter  around  it,  is  but  the  nothingness  oif  nothing.^ 


A  PROBLEM  IN  CHESS  POETICALLY  SOLVED. 

Position  of  Thk  Whitrs. — The  Kin<>  in  the  Black  King's  Bishop's  place; 
Queen's  Ruok  in  hia  Queen's  place ;  King's  Rook  in  his  Kmg's  liisbop  s  place  ; 
King's  Koight  ia  hit  King's  Bishop's  thi^  square ;  King's  Pawn  in  hw  KiD|^s 
fourth  g  quare.  Thb  BLACKS«^The  King  in  his  tliird  square  ;  King's  Pasrn  ui 
his  King  s  fourth  square ;  (Juccn  in  the  >vhite  Queen's  Rook's  fourth  square  ; 
Queeu's  Hook  in  his  Quecu's  Knight's  second  square  ;  Queen's  Knight  in  her 
Bishop's  thiid  sqaan;  King's  Knight  in  his  King's  Rook's  third  square ;  Queen's 
Rook's  Pawn  in  his  Rook's  second  s<{uarc  ;  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn  in  hilQneen's 
Knight's  third  sqtinre  ;  King's  Book  in  his  King's  Kni^t's  thiid  iquBie.  7%s 
While  Men  have  t/te  Move. 

SOLUTION. 

The  White  Knight  moves  to  the  Castle  Wall, 

To  bid  the  lilack  King  yield ; 
But  the  frowning  turrets  proudly  sweep 
The  bold  Knight  firom  the  field. 

But  now  the  White  King's  Castle  threats 

The  bold  Black  monunoh's  throne ; 
But  thv  Monarch  moves,  and  in  his  strength 

Hurls  all  the  Castle  down. 

One  moment's  triumph  allowed  the  King, 

He  stands  in  kingly  pride ; 
Bat  falls  by  a  shaft  from  a  moving  tower. 

Bat  one  space  from  his  side. 

ToUerridge.  Robbht  Sbsdokn  Scbimgioitb. 
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^pmtv^M  lloitf  f  at  Aikolnuin. 

"  Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  home. 
The  mat  fiSmathiaa  oonqaeror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindaras  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  repeated  flb 
Of  sad  Electro's  port  bad  the  power 
To  lave  the  Athimian  walli  mm  ruin  hut.** 

MitTON. 

Th£re  are  few  ruins  in  Ireland  possess  more  interesting  reminiscenses 
tban  Kilcolman  Castle,  the  house  of  Edmund  Spencer.  Other  spots 
may  lie  recommendtd  by  sounding  names,  pompous  titles,  or  warlike 
acl&evements ;  we  pass  them  by.  Here,  within  these  blackened  walls, 
was  achiered  more  lasting  fame  than  all  the  herald's  honours  can 
convey,  more  brilliant  feats  of  war  than  ever  knightly  lists  displayed  to 
nn  applauding  world.  The  proud  races  have  lived  and  died  and  are 
forgotten,  ur  perhaps  remembered  with  contempt  for  the  vices  with 
wbicb  they  sullied  their  birth.  Deeds  of  blood  mark  the  ruthless  career 
that  prevented  the  advance  of  civilization— the  spread  of  industry — ^the 
flowing  of  the  bright  stream  of  intelligence  amongst  their  countrymen  s 
but  the  power  of  the  gifted  being  who  dwelt  on  this  spot  of  land  which 
my  eyes  now  traverse,  is  remembered  with  pleasure,  and  recurred  to 
with  delight.  The  verses  of  Spencer  are  alive  to-day,  though  two  hun- 
dred and  two  score  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death.  His  constant 
labours,  within  these  walls  are  recollected,  though,  bare  apd  exposed,  they 
ttemble  in  the  blast.  This  is  the  great  privilege  of  genius — to  ennoble 
the  lowljF — to  exalt  the  humble — to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  gifted. 
Nations  disappear  from  the  world — cities  rise  and  fall — ^temples  and 
palaces  sink  into  a  common  grave,  and  are  forgotten ;  but  the  song  of  a 
blind  beggar,  dead  full  two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  preserves  the 
fame  of  Troy,  although  no  trace  exists  to  mark  its  foundation. 
A  dull  and  shallow  river  glides  along  the  plain,  and  presents  no 
object  to  excite  the  slightest  emotion ;  but  when  you  remember 
that  It  is  the  Scamander  sacred  to  poetry,  and  the  mystic  rites 
of  the  andents,  the  feelings  are  aroused  and  memories  of  the 
days  that  are  gone  crowd  upon  the  brain.  Thus  it  is  with  Kilcol- 
miin.  As  a  mere  building  it  is  nothing.  Fragment  of  a  tower  blackened 
by  time  and  fire.  A  few  walls  contiguous  hang  tremulously  together, 
forming  chambers  half  choked  by  the  encroaching  mould  and  weeds 
that  grow  from  the  earthen  floors.  The  situation  at  present  is  forbidding 
enough.  The  castle  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated  mound,  in  an  undu* 
lating  country,  about  three  miles  from  Buttevant,  county  Cork.  A  rough 
and  uncared-for  causeway  leads  from  the  high  road  past  some  scattered 
cabins,  through  a  farm  yard.  Thence  a  pathway  leads  by  the  verge  of  a 
small  jiiece  of  water,  luzuriatiog  in  the  opaque  hue  imparted  by  the  ver- 
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daiit  mud  with  which  tl)e  bottom  is  coated,  and  unshaded  hv  tree  or 
flower.  Hut  toui  rin^  over  all  staiuis  the  castle,  and  undou Ijtedl y,  fhe 
interest  which  the  lone  ruin  creates,  asserts  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
renown.  The  poetic  Tisiter  speedily  invests  it  with  suitable  attractions. 
The  molUoned  window  frames  display  the  glories  of  embUizoned  panes, 
reflecting  the  light  of  day  in  many  a  varied  hue.  The  rooms  are  such 
as  a  poet  might  wish  to  dwell  in,  Howers  bloom  in  vases  of  al-ibaster, 
and  books  and  statues  bespeak  the  tasteful  possessor.  As  we  climbed 
the  stair,  recollection  of  the  days  when  Raleigh  dwelt  here,  the  truest  of 
Spencer,  came  o  erus,  as  we  looked  through  the  ivy  curtained  casement, 
and  beheld  a  scene  around,  which  in  all,  save  the  presence  of  trees  and 
occasional  flight  of  imsgination,  sus^gesting  additional  charms  mig;hl  be 
fairly  enough  described  in  these  lines^ 

"  It  w&a  an  hill  plastc  in  an  open  plaiue. 
That  round  aboat  was  bordered  with  a  wood. 

Of  inatchlesse  bight,  that  seemM  the  earth  to  dildsinej 

In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood. 

And  did  ail  winter  as  iu  guwuier  bud, 

Spreadin^r  naviliont  for  the  birds  to  bowre, 

Which  in  tneir  lower  branches  sung  aloud; 

And  on  their  tops  the  soringe  hawke  did  towre, 

Sittini;  like  king  of  foivles  in  maiisty  and  powre. 

And  at  the  foote  ttereof  a  gentle  flood 

nit  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  downe— 
Unmard  with  roggcd  niosse  or  filthy  mud, 
Ne  mighte  wylde  beaste,  ne  mote  the  ruder  clown, 
There  to  approach  $  ne  filthe  mote  thereon  drowne, 
But  Nymphs  and  Fairies  by  the  banks  did  si^ 
In  the  woods  sliade  which  «lid  the  waters  crOWM, 
Keeping  all  noysome  things  away  from  it. 
And  to  the  waters  fall  tuning  their  accents  fit." 

The  hill  still  remains,  and  the  open  plain  spreads  its  green  bosom  for  the 
sunbeams  to  nestle.  The  river  still  tumbles  his  silver  waves  free  from 
all  impurities;  but  the  sweet  songster  is  silent — the  nymphs  and 
fairies  are  tied,  and 

"  The  wood's  shsde  which  did  the  waters  crowne," 

have  long  since  ceased  to  cast  their  boughs  to  the  wind. 

The  history  of  Kilcolman  Castle  is  brief.  It  was  a  fortalioe  belongi  ng  to 
the  Fitz-Geraldft,  Earls  of  Desmond,  and,  on  the  attainder  of  Gerald  the  re- 
nowned  rebel  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  escheated  to  the  crown.  The  es- 
tates of  this  puissant  lord  were  said  to  have  extended  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  loni;lh  tiiroiighout  the  province  of  Munster,  and  afforiled  a 
])lentiful  har\e->l  to  tiie  successful  undertakers,  who  were  willing  to  be- 
come planters  in  the  Hibernian  colony.  There  was  no  lack  of  needy 
men— soldiers  of  fortune — men  of  gond  connexions  and  small  means— 
hangers-on  of  the  rreaC  in  England  who  eagerly  sought  for  the  prises  m 
fortune's  wheel.  Spencer's  poetical  talents  had  made  for  him  powerful 
friends  about  the  gay  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  they  were  willini; 
to  serve  him.  Accord infi;lv  a  ^rant  of  the  forfeited  lands  to  the  extent 
ofSO'^fS  acres  was  procured,  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, Lord  Cirey  of  U  iltou,  and  bir  Philip  S)dney.    He  seems  tu  have 
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lost  no  time  in  taking  possession,  for  we  find  the  attainder  of  the  Earl 
and  Spencer's  arrivinp:,  at  Kilcohnan,  noticed  in  tlie  same  year  1586. 
When  we  remeiuber  the  career  he  spent,  his  noble  soul  and  high  aspira- 
tion, we  do  not  wonder  at  hia  haate  to  enjoy  independence.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  hard  fate  of  attendance  on  the  coartiers,  whom  he  was 
coin))elled  to  address  in  the  humility  of  a  dependant,  obliged  to  cringe 
and  flutter  men  whose  intellects  he  well  knew  were  so  far  beneath  his 
own,  doonied  to  repay  for  the  daily  food  which  sustained  life,  eulogistic 
verses  which  he  knew  were  beneath  the  glorion.^  outburst  of  a  penius 
longing  to  fling  forth  its  ample  stores  on  some  work  more  suited  than 
adulatory  sonnets,  the  wonder  indeed  is  bow  he  bad  patience  and  reso- 
lution to  bear  it.  That  he  felt  most  intensely  the  degrading  chains  he 
wore  is  powerfully  told  by  himself— 

Full  little  knowcst  thou,  that  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  sueiug  lone  to  bide  : 
To  loose  eood  days  that  might  be  better  spent  \ 
To  watte  \on^  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  »])ce<l  to-ilnv,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
To  feed  ou  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  tby  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peen  ; 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  manie  yean. 
To  fret  thy  sonic  witli  crosses  and  ^vitll  onres. 
To  eat  tby  heart  tbruu;:li  comfortless  despairs. 
To  fawne,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  rouue. 
To  spend,  to  givet  to  want,  to  be  undone : 
Unhappy  wight  borne  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  bia  life  in  lu  long  tendance  spend." 

Freedom  to  the  captive— liberty  to  the  slave — a  reprieve  to  the  culprit 
about  to  expiate  his  crime,  on  the  scaffold,  are  blissful  events,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  feeling  of  independence  in  a  mind  like  Spencer's— -the 
haven  of  repose  after  the  sea  of  troubles  he  so  perseverint^ly  bnflfetted 

through.  Some  of  the  writers  who  have  mentioned  his  career,  com- 
passionate the  fate  that  banished  him  into  Ireland — an  "exile  from 
necessity  not  cboicc,"  and  un{juestionabIy  he  was  well  suited  to  orna- 
ment the  court  of  the  Queen,  thronged  as  it  then  was  by  the  great 
pionem  of  civilisation  whose  fame  has  descended  to  our  time,  sparkling 
and  pure^as  the  living  water  which  fislls  from  a  perpetual  spring. 

To  lose  the  society  of  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,  Sydney,  rmd  the 
famed  warriors,  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  swelled  the  blaze  of 
glory,  that  casts  its  brilliancy  over  the  era,  must  have  been  a  sore  trial, 
but  it  was  better  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  donbt  tbo  world  were  the 
gainers.  The  uncertainty  of  mind  in  which  Spencer  lived  in  London, 
bis  anxiety  to  raise  himself  above  the  servile  position  in  which  his  want 
of  fortune  placed  biro,  must  ever  have  prevented  his  undertaking  any 
great  consecutive  work,  therefore  it  is  to  the  grant  of  his  estate  of  Kil- 
colman,  to  his  residence  here,  removed  from  the  distractions  of  a  London 
life,  the  dissipations  of  the  court,  the  interruptions  of  his  associates,  that 
we  owe  the  conjposition  of  the  *'Fairie  Queene,"  the  most  superb  allegori- 
cal work  that  hjinan  brain  ever  conceived.  The  glorious  thoughts  and 
sublime  images  here  pourtrayed  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  a  spirit 
walking  forth  from  the  cares  aud  anxieties  of  this  world,  into  a  region  of 
etberial  br^htncis  and  beauty.  An  intense  lover  of  nature,  the  scenery 
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arottod  round  hiui  a  true  votary  at  every  picturesque  shrine,  'i  he 
monntaiiM  he  called  by  some  poetical  name  suggested  by  tbeir  appear- 
ance or  locality  i  and  are  immortalised  in  ferae.  The  BaUyhowra  range, 
he  denominutcd  the  uioautain  of  Mole;  the  river  Awbcg,  whick  flows 
by  their  base,  the  MoUa-- 

**  And  Mnlla  mine  whoie  wavei  I  whikni  tniglit  to  weqi.** 

The  high  peak  of  the  Gaiters  near  the  gleo  of  Aherlow,  he  called  Alio 
hilly  and  introduces  a  most  glowing  description  of  the  source  of  the 
Brackhown,  which  he  caUs  Molanna.  Indeed  nearly  all  the  surrounding 
country  is  noticed  in  one  or  oilier  of  his  poems.  Spencer  early  bad  his 
attention  turned  towards  the  political  state  of  Ireland.  Although  four 
hundre  d  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  Entrlish,  it  was  most 
extraordinary  bow  Utile  progress  was  made  in  the  briugin^  the  l^i^h 
under  English  role.  As  Spencer  remarks  In  his  view  of  Sie  state  of 
Ireland — There  be  many  wide  countries  in  Ireland  which  the  laws  of 
England  were  never  established  in,  nor  any  acknowledgement  of  subjec- 
tion made,  and  also  even  in  those  which  are  subdued  and  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge subjection,  yet  the  Brehen  law  is  practised."  It  would  be 
altogether  foreign  to  our  [)resent  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discpiisition  on 
the  causes  which  led  to  tiiis  state  of  things  ;  but  Spencer  left  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  although  many  are  tinged  deeply  with  the  absolutism 
of  the  times,  such  as  havii^  martini  law  always  ready  to  keep  the  lower 
orders  in  subjection,  several  of  his  opinions  are  exceedingly  correct.  One 
I  beg  to  refer  to.  The  manner  in  which  churches,  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  have  been  built  and  repaired  of  late  years  affords  a  strong 
and  glarinj:^  contrast  to  the  elegant  structures  which  the  taste  and  piety 
of  our  forefathers  reared.  The  barn-looking  erections  of  our  times  stand- 
ing often  in  unseemly  juxta-position  with  the  stately  ruins  of  antiquity, 
suggest  comparisons  no  way  creditable  to  modem  taste.  Spencer  says — 
"  Next  care  in  religion  is  to  build  and  repayre  all  the  ruined  churches, 
whereof  the  most  part  lye  even  with  the  ground,  and  some  that  have 
been  lately  repayred,  are  so  unhandsomely  patched,  and  thatched,  that 
men  doe  even  shonne  the  places  for  the  unconilincss  thereof  ;  therefore 
I  would  wish  that  there  were  order  taken  to  have  them  built  in  some 
better  form,  according  to  the  ciiurches  of  England  j  for  the  outward 
show  doth  greatly  drawe  the  rude  people  to  the  reverencing  and  fre- 
quenting thereof." 

The  opportunities  which  Spencer  had  of  making  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ireland,  and  Sttch  portions  of  the  country  as  then  owned 
the  English  authority,  were  very  considerable.  He  had  filled  the 
oflTice  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  when  that  nobleman  was  Lord 
Deputy.  He  had  also  an  appointment  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery. 
Duriug  bis  sojourn  in  Munsier  from  l5B6to  1598,  when  his  troubles 
came  thick  upon  him,  he  devoted  himadf  to  fulfilHng  the  duties  of  a 
country  gentleman  very  actively,  and  must  have  estabushed  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  country,  as  in  the  last  named  year  he  was  recommended 
sheriff  for  the  county  of  Cork.  But  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland  was 
charged  with  the  electricity  of  war,  and  the  spark  now  convulsed  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  terrible  scourgings  which  the  unhappy  natives  had 
received,  almost  depopulated  the  fairest  provinces.  Spencer  thus  de- 
scribes Monster: — 

*' Notwithstanding  that  the  same  most  rich  and  plentiM  country,  foil 
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of  C"rn  and  cattle,  yet  in  one  year  and  a  haU",  they  were  brought  to 
.snch  wretchednesj^e  so  that  nny  stony  heart  would  rue  the  same.  Out 
of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  e^lynes  they  came  creeping  forth  upon 
their  handes,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear  them  :  they  looked  like  ana- 
tomies of  death  j  they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves,  they 
did  eat  the  dead  carrion,  happy  were  they  coald  find  them,  yea,  and  one 
another  soon  after,  insomuch,  as  the  very  carcasses  they  spared  not  to 
scrape  out  of  their  graves,  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses  or 
shnni rocks,  there  they  flocked  ns  to  a  feast  for  a  time,  yet  not  able  to 
continue  there  withal }  that  in  a  short  space,  there  was  none  almost  left, 
and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly  left  void  uf  man 
and  beast."* 

The  English  Lord  Deputy  at  this  time,  Perrott,  was  a  wise  statesman, 
and  brave  soldier,  but  his  intentions  were*frustratcd,  and  bis  views  de- 
feated by  the  agents  of  his  government,  who  only  looked  to  enridi  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  the  natives.  Lelaiid,  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
any  bias  towards  the  Irish,  relates  numerous  instances  of  the  rapacity 
and  atrocity  of  the  otlicials,  to  whom  the  .idministration  of  affairs  was 
coimniited  in  the  provinces. — "Sheriffs  and  other  officers  of  Justice 
entering  the  several  counties  attended  with  Urge  bodies  of  armed  men, 
pillaging  the  inhabitants  whom  they  aflected  to  despise,  terrifying  them 
with  their  military  train,  and  rendering  the  execution  of  law  odious 
and  oppressive  :  so  as  to  confirm  their  aversion  from  a  system aocepted 
with  reluctance." 

This  spirit  of  aggression  and  insult  provoked  resistance,  especially  in 
the  pro\ince  of  Ulster,  which  had,  previously  to  Elizabeth's  reign,  held 
out  against  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the  English  rule.  Being  at  length 
induct  to  accept  the  laws  of  England,  and  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence  so  strongly  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Brehen  code,  they  were  grievously  disappointed  to  find 
the  execution  of  these  laws  entrusted  to  men  who  exercised  their  power 
with  insolence  and  op})rcssion.  They  sj)ee(iily  shook  off  the  intolerable 
yoke,  and  hud  recourse  to  their  old  habits  and  chieftains  for  protection. 
Religion  was  infused  with  sectarian  feelings,  and  hatred  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics formed  an  additional  feature  in  the  dissensions  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  The  war,  which  had  been  smouldering  for  some  time, 
burst  forth  with  fury.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone  combined  with  the  other 
lords  of  Ulster;  and  the  fearful  atrocities  committed  on  botli  sides,  stain 
the  pages  of  Ireland's  history.  The  act  which  more  particularly  concerns 
our  present  subject  is  so  exquisitely  narrated  by  a  gifted  friend,  whose 
contributions  have  frequently  graced  our  pages,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  him.  After  drawing  a  sweet  family  group  in  colours  Morland 
would  have  envied,  could  that  exquisite  English  paioter  have  used  words 
instead  of  tints,  he  thus  continuesf  his  account  of  Spencer.  "  It  was  a 

•  Spencor'fl  State  of  Ireland,  p.  158*  Does  not  th-^  perusal  of  this  do«rriptinn  of  Ire- 
land in  158U,  which  bo  painfully  depicts  the  state  of  this  very  province  (Munster^,  in  this 
Tery  year  1847.  suggest  grave  reflection^Qtothe  reader's  mind.  At  the  period  to  which 
Spencer  wrote,  Ireland  was  not  brought  under  English  goTcrnment.  These  provinces 
kept  constantly  awierting  their  independence,  and  their  rebellions  were  incessant,  but  in 
oar  time  it  is  otherwise.  For  half  a  century  Ireland  liaa  been  obedient  to  the  govem- 
nent.  How  comet  it  then  that  the  picture  to  hideomlj  pointed  for  the  daji  of  her  dit- 
loyalty  is  a  fitting  representative  of  her  united  state  ? 

t  Dublin  University  Magazine,  November  1813. 
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lovdj  day  io  the  autumn  of  the  year*  and  the  aun  was  now  westering^  his 
coune'towards  the  remote  hills  ;  and  that  young;  couple  sat  there,  watch- 

ing  with  unspeakable  rapture  the  mngr>ifirent  sun's  going  down:  and  the 
declining  rays  glistened  on  the  surface  of  a  small  Ciilm  lake  near  them, 
and  further  off  were  multiplied  in  tlic  waters  of  a  winding  river,  which 
sparkled  in  them  like  buruibhed  steel  or  silver.  Then  like  u  thick  black 
curtain,  darkness  was  slowly  drawn  o^er  their  prospect,  and  after  a  little 
while  were  heard  tones  of  the  erenine  hymn,  and  a  low  calm  Toice 
pleaded  humbly  in  prayer,  and  soon  aner  all  sounds  ceased,  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  castle  were  hushed  in  repose:  then  succeeded  an  hour  or 
two  of  stillness,  and  after  that  was  borne  to  us  on  the  night  wind  the 
tramp  of  a  thousand  feet  ;  and  louder  they  grew  and  yet  louder,  and  they 
drew  near  that  lonely  building.  And  rude  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
gate,  and  the  passage  was  forced  in ;  and  lights  flared  up  on  all  sides  ; 
and  there  were  shrielu  and  groans,  and  commingling  cries  of  men  engaged 
in  deepest  battle.  And  savage  numbers  prevailed,  and  the  application 
for  mercy  was  met  by  the  sweep  of  the  broadsword ;  or  the  thrust  of  the 
skein,  or  the  low  short  laugh  of  derision.  And  the  tumult  grew  less, 
and  the  cries  died  away,  and  then  all  was  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
death.** 

The  castle  was  burned  by  the  insurgents,  and  one  of  Spencer's  suns 
perished  In  the  flames.  The  poet,  his  wife,  and  two  little  ones  escaped ; 
but  Ae  days  of  Spencer  were  numbered,  he  could  not  survive  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune.    Disease,  fever,  preyed  ufton  bis  busy  brain,  be  died  In 

1689,  and  his  fame  is  commemorated  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

With  rt-verence  we  bade  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  his  glorious  works  and  his  bitter  pangs  ;  and  thouglit,  such  is  the  che- 
quered fate  that  man,  in  whatever  position  placed,  luust  endure  until  he 
enters  everlasting  happiness  or  misery. 
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In  smiling  lawn,  by  elms  overspread. 
An  humble  dwelling  raised  its  head. 
In  Tines  and  dii8t*ring  roeet  wreathed. 
Of  peace  its  ample  beauty  breathed  : 
'Midst  groves  of  flow'ring  ahniba  it  stood. 
The  distance  bounded  by  a  wood 
Of  beech  and  pine,  of  ash  and  oak. 
O'er  which  the  storms  of  ages  broke. 
they  bowed  beneath  the  tempest's  rage, 
Wliidi  still  had  spared  tiiieir  green  old  age. 
A  lovely  lake  lay  on  llie  ligM, 
With  winding  shore  and  txwom  bright ; 
While  lofty  hills,  with  rugged  brow. 
Sheltered  the  smiling  scene  below. 
Nursed  in  this  fair  romantic  spot. 
Young  Fanny  blest  her  happy  lot ! 
She  graced  a  dear  lof?ed  firther's  side;, 
Alike  his  dariing  and  his  pride ; 
Her  native  feeUngs,  tender  heart, 
Had  never  known  one  touch  of  art ; 
Her  form,  of  nature's  loveliest  mould  : 
Her  clust'ring  ringlets  tinged  with  gold. 
Played  round  a  brow  serenely  fair, 
Unclouded  by  a  single  care ; 
Her  joyous  smile,  so  sweetly  gay. 
Was  soft  as  parting  sunbeams'  ray . 
Her  eyes  in  modest  lustre  shone. 
And  brightened  all  they  looked  upon. 
Sole  comfort  of  her  father's  life. 
For  he  had  lost  a  cherished  wife  ; 
In  giving  Fanny  birth,  she  died. 
He  never  had  her  place  supplied ; 
Since,  all  nnlike  hu  ^ow  men. 
He  did  not  wish  to  wed  again. 
That  wife  was  shrined  within  his  heart. 
When  doomed  by  ruthless  death  to  part ; 
He  kept  alive  with  jealous  care, 
lier  image  love  had  planted  there. 
Tliongh  withering  in  tiie  nieni  tomb» 
Again  she  Kved  in  Fanny's  hloom ; 
And  when  that  little  darling  smiled. 
He  saw  his  Jdarian  in  her  child. 

▼OL.  ly.  NO.  xwnu  2  ■ 
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This  treasure  left — he  still  was  blest : 

'Twas  resigrnation  soothed  his  breast. 

Once  merchant  in  a  prosperous  trade, 

Buih  character  and  wealth  he  made. 

Then  to  the  ooontry  he  repaired. 

Where  he  his  little  denghter  reared. 

As  yeari  flew  by,  his  Fumy  grew. 

In  virtue  and  in  beauty  too. 

Amidst  her  shrubs,  her  birds,  and  flowers. 

She  passed  gay  childhood's  happy  hours* 

Her  father  every  winter  sought 

The  city,  to  have  Fanny  taught 

Accomplishments,  of  every  kind. 

And  studies  to  improve  her  mmd. 

But  Fanny  blessed  the  welcome  day. 

Which  csdled  them  from  the  town  away, 

And  brought  them  to  their  mountain  home, 

Where  she,  from  mom  'till  ni^ht  might  roam. 

She  hailed  the  sweet  return  of  spring, 

With  hope  and  Hit  upon  its  wing, 

Whooe  breaidi  awoke  her  own  hSe  flowers. 

That  slept  away  the  wintry  hours, 

And  called  them  from  their  frozen  tomb. 

To  blush  once  more  in  new-bom  bloom. 

She  long  d  again,  each  bud  to  view. 

Glittering  in  the  muruiug  dew ; 

Before  the  hriOiant  orb  of  day 

Had  chased  the  pearly  drops  away ; 

Within  the  city's  gloomy  round 

Those  simple  pleasures  were  not  found. 

Far  happier  in  her  lone  retreat. 

Those  guileless  hours  were  but  too  fleet ' 

Within  a  mile  of  Fanny's  home, 

A  castle  stood,  whose  lofty  dome 

Proclaimed  ita  lord  of  lugh  degree. 

Descended  from  nobility. 

Of  woods  and  splendid  parks  possess'd. 

Cold  haughty  feelings  ruled  his  breast : 

He  thought  e'en  worth  could  boast  no  claim* 

Without  high  birth  and  ancient  name. 

His  lady  several  cliildren  bore. 

Whom  death  had  now  redaoed  to  lour ; 

Tluree  of  them  had  their  Atfaer's  mmd. 

But  Henry  was  hoth  good  and  kind ; 

He  was  the  younj^est  of  the  whole ; 

His  true  nobihty  of  soul 

In  ever)- thought  and  deed  appeared. 

Which  made  him  loved — the  rest  were  feared! 

In  figure  he  surpassed  them  all. 

Of  gallant  hearing,  statore  tall ; 

Possessing  every  manly  grace. 

While  liBeling  marked  his  handsome  free. 
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In  his  young  school  days'  long  career, 

lie  hailed  vacation  every  year  ; 

Which  to  his  home,  each  boy  recalls. 

And  brought  him  to  his  father's  halls. 

What  happy  scenea  rose  to  hia  view. 

The  lake,  the  woods — and  Fanny  too ! 

Full  many  a  year  he  shared  her  plays. 

For  they  Imd  loved  from  childhood'a  days. 

How  often  on  a  summer's  eve 

Would  he,  his  father's  castle  leave, 

And  soon  the  boat  upon  the  lake. 

He'd  row  acroaa  for  fanny's  aake ; 

His  youthfol  bosom  beatmg  high, 
.  When  her  neat  cottage  met  his  eye — 

To  him  a  heaven  of  peace  and  rest, 
•  With  her  the  mistress  of  his  breast ! 

Who  bright  as  poet  ever  feig-ned. 
Queen  of  his  youthful  fancy  reigned. 
Their  evenings  past  In  oonvevse  eweet* 

Unheeded  in  lovers  calm  retreat ; 

Until  the  gentle  moon's  soft  ray. 

Reminded  him  to  haste  away  ; 

Full  oft  he  lingered  at  the  door, 
Or  strolled  with  Fanny  to  the  shore 
Of  that  fair  lake  he  mnst  pass  o'er. 
While  Funny  on  her  fiither*s  arm. 
Lent  to  the  scene  a  dearer  charm. 
Thus  time  flew  by,  on  love's  bright  wing 
Nor  left  one  doubt  to  cloud  their  spring. 
Though  hid,  like  violet  in  the  shade. 
Yet  many  a  suitor  sought  the  maid  ; 
A  rich  man  wooed  her  for  his  bride. 
Bat  she  his  love  had  oft  denied  ; 
A  honae  in  town  great  wealth  and  land, 
Awaited  but  fidr  Fknny's  hand. 
Ah  !  what  availed  his  proffered  gold, 
To  her,  whose  heart  could 'not  be  sold. 

Henry's  was  the  valued  treasure  ; 
For  her,  ambition  had  no  pleasure  ; 
Her  lover's  worth  alone  she  prized. 
And  he  sweet  Fanny  idolized. 
For  years  he  loved  the  gentle  maid, 
While  she  each  tender  thought  repaid : 
Her  father  prized  the  generous  youth. 
Whose  noble  brow  was  stamped  with  truth. 
But  fortune  seldom  love  l)efriends. 

And  oft  some  cruel  barrier  sends,  •  *< 

To  chase  the  visions  of  our  youth 

When  hope  aaanmea  the  gite  of  tmlh! 

Now  Henry  waa  a  younger  son. 

And  had  not  much  to  call  his  own ; 

He  often  had  his  father  prayed. 

To  let  him  wed  the  lovely  maid. 
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But  be  replied  in  angn'  tone, 

"  That  son  he  ever  would  disown, 

Who  thoughtless  of  his  rank  and  pride» 

Should  from  the  city  seek  a  bride." 

He  bade  bira  chu&e  a  soldier's  life. 

For  she  should  never  be  his  wife ! 

'Twas  useless  such  false  hopes  to  nurse, 

Unlen  he'd  fed  a  fether*6  cone ! 

Tww  dwtiDed,*4e  sboiild  go  next  day. 

And  vab  to  plead — he  must  sway. 

Henry  that  night  his  true  love  soogbt* 

Victim  of  agonizing  thought ; 

That  dreadful  talc  he  mu^^t  unfold. 

Yet  knew  not  how  it  could  be  told ! 

Fanny  withwoman'e  qudmeea  gneeeed 

Some  grief  waa  lab'ring  in  hia  breast : 

Her  hand  he  gnwped-'then  tnro'd  aaide 

His  bosom's  agony  to  hide. 

Next  moment  preesed  her  to  his  heart 

And  murmured, — we  are  doomed  to  part,— 

But  no,  'tis  vain — the  Powers  above 

Can  only  part  me  from  my  love  !— 

In  faltering  accentafWiny  cried 

'*  I  see  it  all, — your  fetfaier's  pride 

Has  destin'd  two  fond  hearts  to  sever. 

And  Henry — we  must  pnrt  for  ever  !*' 

O  say  not  so, — my  chcrish'd  love. 
Though  cruel  parents  disapprove, 
They  cannot  part  us ! — hearts  are  free, 
Wbo  ahaU  divide  my  love  and  me  ?" 
Fmny,  aa  drooping  lily  pale, 
IVbidi  abrinka  beneath  the  witb'ring  gale. 
Vainly  essayM  to  speak  her  woes. 
Till  woman's  pride  at  length  arose. 
*'  Henry, — in  this  sad  parting  hour, 
'Twere  vain  I  should  deny  your  power, 
Ibat  love  which  from  our  childhood  grew. 
This  beait  can  only  feel  for  you. 
Yet  though  thy  Fanny's  humbly  bom. 
She'll  not  deserve  thy  lather's  aoom ; 
Nor  shall  be  ever  mourn  his  son. 
By  her  who  loved  him  most  undone  ! 
Yes  Henry, — we  must  part  e'en  now. 
In  spite  of  every  tender  vow, 
1  am  too  weak  aha !  aayet 
To  bid  yon  all  our  love  foiget !" 
"  No,  Fanny  no,  life  I'U  resign, 
E'er  1  renounce  thv  vows  and  mine ! 
'Tis  vain  as  cruel  thus  to  speak, 
Nor  could  I  think  thy  love  so  weak, 
As  thus  to  shrijik  before  the  blast, 
VTben  clouds  oar  destiny  o'ercast. 
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Tlien  promise  dearest  e'er  we  part. 

That  I  shall  live  in  that  lov'd  heart ! 

I  ai*k  but  this — thy  love  to  test ; 

Then,  hope  triumphant  in  my  breast* 

111  brave  the  war,  the  stem  decree, 

WhOe  Fanny  lives,  and  lives  for  me  I" 

Condemn  bar  not,  if  in  tiiat  bomr. 

Her  reason  slept~-4uid  love  had  power 

To  win  the  promise  which  he  claimed  ; 

Though  even  then  her  reason  blamed. 

He  prci-scd  her  in  a  last  embrace. 

And  wildly  kissed  her  pale  cold  face  ; 

Then  gazed  i^Km  ber  matcMess  cbarros. 

As  she  sank  hlUess  in  bis  arms. 

*•  Oh  cruel  fate  !  how  can  I  part, 

From  lier,  the  life  spring  of  my  heart  ? 

Yet  I  must  go, — for  Faimy's  sake. 

Ere  she  to  consciousnegs  awake." 

Her  fieither  took  his  hapless  child, 

Wbile  Henry's     became  more  wild  ; 

Again  be  turned  one  more  caress. 

And  knelt  that  Fanny's  aire  nd^  bless. 

Then  rushing  throagb  the  cottage  door. 

Which  he  must  never  enter  more^ 

He  paused  a  moment  for  relief, 

In  all  the  hopelessness  of  grief. 

Those  trees,  those  shrubs,  each  well  known  flower. 

That  sfaimber*d  in  the  moonligbt  homr. 

All  breath'd  of  Fanny's  taste  and  care : 

And  filled  his  bosom  with  despair  ? 

Next  day  his  father's  halls  he  left. 

Of  all  but  youthful  hope  bereft. 

Years  in  iheir  course  could  not  impart 

Forgetfidness  to  Fanny's  heart 

Her  father  tried  each  art  in  vain. 

And  she  was  grieved  to  cause  him  pain  ; 

Then  often  sought  to  chase  hi;^  feara. 

By  smihng  on  him,  through  her  teara. 

Yet  faintly,  like  a  sunbeam's  ray. 

Struggling  through  njists  on  wintry  day, 

A  moment  its  sweet  smiles  appear, 

Then  leaves  the  prospect  but  more  drear  !— 

Few  would  revert  to  Henry's  name. 

But  yet  'twas  borne  on  wings  of  fome. 

She  wept  to  think  that  one  so  dear 

Might  fall  in  liiittle's  wild  career. 

His  letters,  though  with  rapture  prcst. 

And  treasured  in  her  faithful  breast. 

Served  but  its  sorrow  to  renew. 

For  one  so  tender  and  so  true. 

Now  Henry  had  been  gone  two  years. 

Numbered  by  faithful  Fanny's  tears. 
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For  never  can  that  source  be  dry. 

Which  springs  from  love's  fond  memory! 

Yet  still  she  strove  to  seem  resigned 

As  she  observed  her  father  pined  : 

And  oft  hit  soUtndealie  wmglit 

VHien  he  seemed  wrapt  in  gloomy  thoaglil. 

One  mom  she  found  him  cold  and  pale. 

With  scarcely  stn  ni^th  to  speak  his  tale: 

Tidings  had  reached  him  by  the  post. 

That  all  their  former  v.  ealth  was  lost. 

Gone  by  an  unexpected  stroke— 

A  IHend  had  failed,  hia  bank  wai  broke. 

Too  soon  their  cruel  landlord  Mnt» 

To  sell  tbeir  cottage  for  the  rent. 

An  execution  -came  that  day  ; 

'Midst  scenes  like  these  they  cannot  stay. 

And  must  they  leave  that  cherished  spot, 

Wliere  they  had  bless'd  their  happy  lot  ?  ^ 

Where  ereiy  walk  and  shady  grove. 

Were  reoords  of  her  early  love  f 

Alas !  her  tears  could  not  avail. 

She  saw  her  father  lodged  in  jail, 

AMiere  she  with  filial  duty  strove 

To  soothe  liim  with  a  daughter's  love  ; 

Yet  secret  gprief  prey'd  on  her  frame. 

No  news  from  her  loved  Henry  came ; 

Aka!  codd  he  fonake  her  noiw  ? 

Had  he  forgot  hia  plighted  vow  ? 

She  knew  not  letters  were  supprest. 

Which  might  console  her  aching  breait; 

Hia  cruel  father's  gold  had  paid 

Those  wretches,  who  their  love  betray 'd. 

And  soon  he  had  the  rumour  spread. 

That  Heniy  dunbeed  with  the  dead  1 

She  heard, — andaank  beneath  the  stroke ; 

Weeks  passed,  ere  iheto  reason  woke ! 

And  from  that  hour,  a  settled  gloom. 

Seemed  her  young  beauty  to  consume, 

Steahng  each  day,  some  former  grace  ; 

While  sorrow  marked  her  lovely  face. 

Her  voice  had  kit  its  joyooa  tone. 

And  e^en  her  sunny  smile  waa  flown ! 

Like  some  fair  flower  af  genial  soil. 

Which  chilling  tempests  break  and  wptnl ; 

It  never  more  can  raise  its  head,  , 

Or  blossom  in  the  parterre  bed. 

Thus  Fanny  never  more  shall  bloom. 

Like  spring's  young  leaves  from  wintry  tomb, 

Orblosh  agau  uianomer  bower» 

The  wither'd  heart  or  broken  flower. 

And  soon  another  sorrow  came. 

The  ridi  man  vrged  his  former  flame» 
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And  said,  "  he  heard  of  their  distress, 
Which  could  not  make  his  passion  less ; 
FUr  Fnmy's  love      all  lie  jooglit'* 
And  mmt  poor  IWony's  love  be  bought  ? 
liike  any  other  wortiueiB  thing. 
Be  bartered  for  a  purse  and  ring  ? 
She  tried  to  school  her  heart,  in  vain— 
With  love,  it  ne'er  could  beat  again. 
But  can  she  see  her  father  he. 
Within  a  prison's  walls  to  die  ? 
N<y— the  would  ielfiah  tiioughts  diaomi. 
And  buy  hit  fireedom  with  her  own. 
She  soon  became  the  rich  man's  wife. 
To  save  her  parent's  cherished  life. 
And  when  the  sacrifice  was  made. 
Her  father's  debts  he  quickly  paid. 
Her  husband  had  a  common  mind. 
Yet  he  was  genemt,  good  and  kind ; 
And  sought  to  punhaae  by  his  weaHb, 
Poor  Fanny's  peace,  her  father's  health ; 
But  fruitless  all, — no  skill  coukl  save. 
The  old  man  slept  within  the  grave. 
Fanny  the  bitter  cup  had  drained, 
No  motive  now  her  life  bUstaiucd ; 
And  daily  drooped  her  lovely  form, 
like  tender  pbait  beneath  the  etorm ! 
f  ler  peace  was  gone,  her  step  grew  weak. 
Though  blushes  mantled  on  her  c^ieek; 
Alas  !  consumption's  chilly  breath 
Had  blighted  her  for  early  death, 
•And  lent  that  £edse,  though  lovely  bloom, 
like  roaea  on  a  murUe  tomb : 
It  seemed  so  freah--herfeoe  ao  £ur. 
You'd  never  dream  that  death  was  there ! 
And  stiU  her  golden  ringlets  wave. 
Like  garlands  o'er  a  maiden's  grave  ! 
Shading  that  forehead  marked  with  care. 
They  seemed  alas !  as  mock'ry  there  ! 
Her  blue  eyes  shone  with  brilhant  ray, 
lingering  o*er  beant/a  aad  decqr ; 
Beneath  that  pure  and  poliflhed  brow. 
As  lights  within  a  ruin  now. 
Like  those  bright  stars  that  love  to  afame. 
O'er  noble  temples,  once  divine. 
Lighting  awliile  the  mould'ring  scene. 
To  show,  what  once  the  shrine  had  been. 
Twaa  evening  of  an  antnmn  day. 
And  on  a  coadi  poor  IWmy  lay ; 
It  had  been  to  a  casement  drawn. 
That  she  might  see  the  verdant  lawn ; 
She  always  loved  that  silent  hour, 
Wafting  the  breath  of  every  flower ; 
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And  wished,  as  oft,  in  otlier  days 

To  look  upon  the  nm't  bright  rays. 

As  he  in  glory  lank  to  rat. 

Behind  those  monntniui  m  the  weita 

This  evening  she  was  veiy  weak. 

And  found  it  painful  e'en  to  speak  j 

A  chilly  tremor  o'er  her  past, 

Her  fluttering  pulse  was  sinking  fast ; 

Death  touched  her  cheek  with  pallid  hne. 

And  dimmed  her  eyes  of  heavenly  hfaie. 

Hia  odd  dewi  on  her  forehead  shed, 

like  teara  of  pity,  o'er  the  dead ! 

One  struggling  pang,  one  deep  drawn  agh. 

She  raised  to  Heaven  each  languid  eye. 

Then  closed  them  both ! — to  open  never  : 

That  sun  had  set,— on  her  for  ever. 

It  was  poor  fVinn/a  hot  requeat 

Tliat  ahe  might  with  her  &uier  raat* 

Within  the  little  churchyard,  near 

1  hat  cottage,  to  them  both  so  dear ; 

Her  husband  piously  fulfilled. 

What  dying,  his  poor  Fanny  willed ; 

And  shed  full  many  a  bitter  tear 

O'er  her  loved  oorae,  and  moomfiil  hier ; 

Nor  did  he»  e'en  in  death  divide. 

The  daughter  from  her  father's  side. 

And  weeping  willows  marked  the  spot. 

Where  aU  their  aorrowa  were  forgot. 
#•♦♦*♦♦ 

Twas  evening,  and  the  veil  of  night 

Was  falling  o'er  ead&mooiitaiii  height ; 

That  veO,  vrtiich  peaedol  natm'e  tiirowa^ 

To  wrap  the  eardi  in  aoft  repose ; 

The  golden  west  began  to  fade. 

Beneath  the  twihght's  deepening  shade ; 

The  moon  till  then,  hid  by  a  cloud. 

Now  burst  aside,  her  fleecy  shroud ; 

And  hi  up  with  her  silvery  light, 

Eadi  fisatore  of  the  acene  that  idgfat ; 

A  youth  of  noULe  Biartial  air. 

Seemed  like  some  apirit  hov'ring  there ; 

With  folded  arm?,  and  walkinc:  slow. 

He  looked  o'erwhelmed  with  heartfelt  woe ; 

And  paused  to  heave  a  heavy  sigh. 

When  that  sweet  cottage  met  his  eye. 

As  in  the  stilly  homr  it  dept. 

Hie  gaDant  aoMier  gazed  and  wept 

He  tamed  to  view  each  ahmb  and  tree. 

Shades  of  his  happy  infancy ; 

And  could  of  each  some  record  tell. 

He  knew  their  hist'ry  but  too  well. 

Oh  painful  memory  !  how  few. 

Thy  page  with  pleaanre  can  review ; 
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Recording,  love's  fond  hopes  and  fears. 
Bright  visions  of  our  early  years  ; 
With  UoMomt  of  our  life's  young  morn. 
Which  ere  they  bloomed,  were  rudely  torn ; 
Their  kaves  by  breath  of  sorrow  caft« 
To  wither  on  the  desert  blast ! 
And  we  must  journey  on  uncheered. 
Deprived  of  all  that  life  endeared  ; 
Of  all  we  loved  our  hearts  bereft : 
With  only  froitleBB  memory  left  I 
Oh !  better  hi,  the  volune  doee. 
Or  blot  tbe  page  which  marks  our  woes 
For  when  our  star  of  hope  is  set* 
Tis  better  if  we  can  forget. 
Thus  Henry  thought, — for  oh !  'twas  he 
Who  felt  those  pangs  of  memory.—- 
At  early  dreams  his  fancy  crossed. 
Of  an  he  loved,— and  all  he  lost 
And  as  he  called  on  Fanny's  name. 
Did  he  her  seeming  falsehood  blame? 
Ah  no  I  her  motive  well  he  knew. 
Nor  breathed  one  thought  to  love  untrue ; 
From  her  old  nurse  he  learned  the  tale. 
Of  bankruptcy,  the  cottage  sole, 
Tliat  when  she  tiiongfat  her  Henry  dead. 
All  hope  had  from  her  bosom  fled. 
Ere  he  from  those  loved  scenes  retonied. 
He  sought  the  grave  of  her  he  mourned ; 
And  kneeling  on  that  hallowed  stone. 
He  felt  in  the  wide  world  alone. 
And  vowed  no  love  should  hers  replace. 
Nor  time  its  memory  effiooe : 
Till  death  he'd  keep  that  tender  vow. 
Glory  should  be  his  mistress  now. 
He'd  seek  her  on  the  battle  field. 
At  honor's  voice  the  sword  to  wield. 
In  freedom's  cause  he'd  bravely  die 
Victim  of  love  and  constancy.— 

M. 
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THE  CLUBS  OF  LONDON.* 

Ir  we  may  believe  the  tales  handed  down  to  u8,  Imt  wbkb,  it 'most  be 

ownefl.  carry  a  very  apocryphal  sound  with  them,  the  next  dab  upon  the 
list,  called  the  Calves-Head  Club,  was  established  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Milton.  It  was  intended,  we  are  told,  in  opposition,  though  the  case  of 
opposition  seenis  hardly  to  be  made  out,  to  certain  prayer-nieetincs  of 
Bishop  Juxon,  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  liauimond,  and  other  divines,  held 
privately  during  the  time  of  the  Plrotcctorate,  on  every  30th  of  January  ; 
for  this  occasion  they  had  cpmiiiled  a  form  of  service  not  very  different 
from  what  we  now  find  in  the  liturgy,  and  the  rival  establishments  mighc, 
with  no  great  impropriety,  have  written  up  over  the  doors  of  their  res- 
pective club-rooms,  "  Flore  we  fast  and  pray" — "  Here  we  feast  and 
curse," — for  a  terrible  affair  seems  to  have  been  this  of  the  Calves-Head. 
It  was  held  to  commemorate  the  beheading  of  Charles,  on  every  return 
of  the  xiay,  when  they  celebrated  that  event  in  the  same  unmanly  spirit 
of  vengeance  which  subsequently  led  the  royalists  to  disinter  the  bones 
of  Cromwell.  U|ion  the  Restoration  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  club  was  carried  on  with  greater  secrecy,  but  in  the  re%n  of 
King  William  III.  this  necessity  for  extreme  caution  had  in  some  mea- 
sure ceased,  and  their  meetings  were  now  held  almost  openly.  The  only 
sign  of  their  not  being  altogether  free  from  danger,  or  at  least  from  the 
apprehension  of  it,  was  in  their  not  having  any  fixed  place  to  assemble  in, 
the  club  removing  from  one  part  of  Lon&n  to  another,  according  as  the 
convenience  or  the  pnidence  of  the  members  dictated,  and  in  this  case 
no  doubt  the  terms  were  commensurate.  That  some  caution  should  be 
requisite,  even  in  that  reiprn  of  toleration,  will  not  surprise  any  one  when 
he  is  told  of  their  proceedint^s,  ihoiii^h  it  must  be  confessed  that  Butler's 
account,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  extant,  hii&  very  much  the  raw- 
head  and  bloody- bones  character  of  an  ogre*  tale.  In  the  club  room  an 
axe  was  hung  up,  and  reverenced  as  a  prmcipal  symbol  in  what  he  calla 
the  DmboUetS  Sacromtnt,  The  feast  was  in  the  same  style,  the  various 
dishes  serving  not  only  to  satisfy  th(  hunger  of  the  revolutionists,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  symbolize  their  feelings,  so  that  they  gratified  their  appe- 
tite and  their  revenge  by  one  and  the  same  operation.  Thus  they  had 
calf  s-head  dressed  in  viirious  ways  as  emblematical  of  the  cavaliers  in 
general,  and  a  huge  cod's  head  as  typifying  the  king  himself.  Next,  as 
the  unlucky  Charles  was  to  be  considered  both  a  tyrant  and  a  beast,  they 
•  had  a  huge  jiike  with  a  lesser  fish  of  the  same  kind  in  its  mouth  to  de- 
note his  despotism,  while  a  boar's  head  holding  an  apple  in  its  jaws  sig- 
nified that  he  was  bestial.  It  is  true  that  "  the  allusion  holds  mi  in  the 
exchange      but  let  it  pass. 

The  banquet  being  ended,  grace  was  said,  the  table  cloth  removed, 
and,  a  calf ' a -skull  tilled  with  wine  being  passed  round,  each  one  drank 
"  to  the  pious  memory  of  those  worthy  patriots  that  had  killed  the  ty- 
rant, and  delivered  the  country  from  his  arbitraiy  sway."  One  of  the 
elders  then  produced  a  copy  of  the  «  Eikon  Basilike,'*  that  very  )oyal 
fraud,  which  was  forthwith  burnt  in*  hangman  fashion,  as  a  sacrifice,  it 

*  Continaed  fh»n  p.  274. 
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may  l»e  presumed,  to  the  father  of  lies,  who  doubtless  suggested  the  im- 
position which  was  thus  being  coiiuuitted  to  the  Hames.  At  the  same 
time  a  set  of  ribald  songs  were  Bun^,  called,  in  derision  of  the  church, 
antfaemfly  and  which  were  much  Icm  remarkablo  for  poetry  than  for  a 
forioiifl  party  spirit.  Let  the  reader  ef  the  following  spedmen  judge  for ' 
himself 

"Touch,  now  touch  the  tonefiil  Ijrvet 

Make  the  joyful  strings?  resomidy 
The  victory's  at  last  entire. 
With  the  royal  victim  cromi'd. 

•       ♦       4>       «       *  * 

England  long  her  wrongs  sustaining, 

Press'd  beneath  her  burtheus  dowu. 
Chose  a  let  of  heroes  daring 

To  chaitiie  the  hangh^  crown. 

Thus  the  Romans,  whose  beginning 

¥ram  an  equal  right  did  spring, 
Abhoaiiig  Rmnulus  his  sinmn^, 

To  the  gods  transferred  their  king. 

Let  the  Black  Guard  rail  no  further. 
Nor  blaspheme  the  righteous  blow. 

Nor  miscall  that  justice  murther, 
Which  made  Saint  and  Martyr  too. 

They  and  we  this  day  obserring» 

Differ  only  in  one  thing ; 
Thev'  are  canting,  whining,  starving. 
We  rejoicmg,  drink  and  sing. 

Advance  Ae  emblem  of  the  action, 

Fill  the  Calves-Skull  full  of  wine  I 
Prinking  ne'er  was  counted  faction. 

Men  and  gods  adore  the  wine. 

To  the  heroes  gone  before  us 

Let's  renew  the  flowing  bowl, 
Whilst  the  lustre  of  the  (their)  glories 

Shine  (shines)  like  stars  froni  pole  to  pole. 

It  16  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  by  the  Black  Guards  in  the  fourth  of 
the  verses  quoted,  a  sort  of  punning  allusion  is  intended  to  the  blac  k 
robes  of  the  regular  clergy. 

After  the  chaunting  of  these  exquisite  stansas,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eikon  Basilike,  another  of  the  elders  brought  forward  Milton's  cdebrated 
"JWensio  Populi  Anglicani,"  when  all  laid  their  hands  upon  the  volume, 
solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  it  and  maintain  its  principles. 
'J'hcre  are  some  grains  of  truth,  doubtless,  mixed  up  in  this  account, 
though  the  whole  is  exaggerated  into  fiction,  and  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  party  pamphlet.  That  the  grave,  high-minded 
Milton,  should  ever  have  made  one  in  a  society  where  such  fooieriet  were  * 
practised,  seems  most  improbable,  however  he  might  approve  theur  poli- 
tical  principles.  Then,  too>  the  mixture  of  Independents  with  Anabaptists 
seems  very  questionable.  If,  moreover,  the  club  continued  to  flouri-h 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  which  from  this  account  it  must  have  done. 
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it  seems  strange  that  Addison  should  never  once  have  alluded  to  it  in  the 
*'  Spectator,"  nor  Steele  in  the  **  Tatler,"  while  discussing  so  luuoy  real 
and  fictttbuf  associations  of  tlie  same  kind.  Bui  the  pamphlet  canies  m 
lie  in  the  title  page ;  it  professes  to  be  **  written  in  the  time  of  the  usur- 
*  pation,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bntler,  author  of  Hudibras/'  Now  Butler 
died  in  September^  1680,  and  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  inscribed  his 
pamphlet,  in  an  ironical  dedication,  to  John  Tutchin,  Observator,  for  the 
earliest  number  of  Tutchin  s  periodical  did  not  appear  till  April  1,  17^^^, 
more  than  one-and-twenty  years  after  the  poet  bad  been  quietly  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  Coveot  Garden. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  fiilsehoods  and  exaggerations,  there  cma 
be  no  doubt  that  such  a  club  as  "The  Calves-head  '  did  reallf  exist.  In 
the  "  Grub-Street  Journal"  for  January,  1/35,  is  an  epigram  sigued 
Dactt/l,  ihiXt  is  (|uite  conclusive  of  the  fact;  but  as  it  is  not  overdecent» 
we  can  only  give  it  in  fragments : 

" Strange  timeit  when  noble  peen,  ssenie  ftom  riot. 

Can't  keep  Noll's  annual  festival  in  quiet. 
Attacked  by  nobb  their  gen'rout  wine  set  on  fire. 

Through  nshes  broke,  dirt,  stones,  sad  brands  thrown  st  'em. 

Which  \i  nsA  tcand'  was  brand-t\\xxa  magnatnm, 
Forc*d  to  run  down  to  vaults  for  safer  quarters. 
And  in  cole-holes  their  ribbons  hide  and  garters. 
They  thought,  their  feast  in  dismal  frav  thus  ending, 
Tlieiuselves  to  shadeH  of  death  and  hell  descending; 
This  might  have  been  if  stout  Ciiire  Market  mobsters, 
With  clevers  arm'd,  mit-inarchM  St.  James's  lobsters; 
Num-»kuiU  tbev'd  split  to  furnish  other  revels. 
And  make  a  Came»»H$ttd  fmst  for  wonns  and  devils." 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  a  party  of  young  noblemen  met  at  a 
tavern  in  Suffolk  Street,  calling  themselves  a  Calves-IIead  Club.  On  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  they  had  a  calf's-head  dressed  up  in  a  towels  which, 
after  some  huzzas,  they  threw  into  bonfires  below,  dipping  their  napkins 
in  red  wina,  and  waving  them  ont  of  the  window.  The  mob  had  strong 
beer  g^ven  to  them,  and  for  a  while  hallooed  as  loudly  as  the  frantic  re- 
vellers themselves,  till,  taking  offience  at  some  healths  proposed,  tbey 
grew  80  outrageous  that  they  broke  the  windows,  and  forced  their  way 
into  the  house.  Luckily  for  all  parties,  before  any  serious  mischief 
could  be  effected,  the  guards — the  "  Saint  James's  lobsters"  of  the  epi- 
gram— arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  the  tumult. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  firom  these  details,  the  meeting  in  question  must 
have  been  a  burlesque  upon  the  real  Calves-Head  Club,  and  intended  in 
mockery  of  its  principles  $  but  this  of  course  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  such  an  association  having  really  existed.  The  very  brevity  of 
the  account  in  the  "  Gentlen)an*8  Magazine"  (February,  1735)  shows, 
moreover,  that  the  club  was,  at  least  in  those  days,  sufficiently  notorious. 

The  old  spirit  of  good  fellowship  seems,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  to  have  given  rise  to  the  KSt-Cat  Ckb,  about  the  time  of  the  trial 
-  of  the  seven  bishops  for  refusing  to  publish  from  the  pulpit  the  king*s  ill- 
timed  **  Declaration  for  Libertie  of  Conscience.*'  It  was  held  in  Shire 
Lane,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Christopher  Cat,  the 
provider  of  mutton-pies  for  this  merry  institution,  wherein  men  met  to 
converse  ut  freedom  from  the  din  of  politics  that  prevailed  abroad.  The 
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celebrated  artist,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was  liinjself  a  member, 
painted  the  j)ortrait8  of  many  of  his  brother  clubbists  ;  and  these  for 
a  long  time  ornamented  their  room  of  meeting,  but,  by  some  means  not 
very  clearly  explained,  in  tbe  end  they  became  the  property  of  Mr.WiUiam 
Baker.  From  the  particaUir  size  of  the  portraits*  if  the  story  be  true,  we  ' 
have  the  name  of  KU^-eais  applied,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  all  pictures 
of  similar  dimensions.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  e%'en  this  club, 
based  as  it  was  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  mutton-pies,  did  not  dt'fj^e- 
nerate  in  the  reitjn  of  Queen  Anne  into  a  political  society  ;  for  we  find  it 
then  comprised,  among  others,  above  forty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  are  peculiarly  remembered  as  beine  "  firm  friends 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession.'*  It  does  not  seem  vtxj  likely  that  either 
Tory  or  Jacobite  would  Hnd  their  vvay  into  an  association  that  could 
merit  to  be  so  distinguished,  yet  at  this  time  it  was  conddered  to  be  in 
all  its  glory. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  seems  to  have  abounded  in  clubs  of  all 
kinds,  and  far  beyond  any  preceding  period.  Parties  ran  high,  and  meet- 
ings of  this  sort  were  found  peculiarly  convenient  in  bringing  men  toge- 
ther of  the  same  way  of  ihinkiiig,  in  disseminating  their  p<ditical  opinions, 
and  in  giving  them  the  strength  which  is  ever  derived  from  union.  The 
first  of  these  clubs  in  date,  and  probably  in  importance,  was  the  October 
Clubt  which  was  held  at  the  Boll  Tavern,  in  King  Street,  Westminster. 
It  was  purely  of  political  origin,  having  grown  out  of  the  discontent  of 
the  ultra  Tories  witli  the  minister  of  their  own  faction.  Harley,  after- 
wards Lord  Oxford,  appears,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  present  day,  not 
to  have  moved  fi»t  enough,  nor  far  enough,  to  satisfy  the  more  xealons 
of  his  party,  who  were  for  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  Whigs,  and 
not  leaving  a  single  one  in  office.  Such  a  measure  was  alien  alike  to 
his  policy  and  his  ideas  of  justice.  He  contended,  as  Swift  informs  us, 
"  that  there  were  many  employments  to  be  bestowed  that  required  both 
skill  and  practice  ;  that  several  gentlemen,  who  possessed  theui,  had 
been  longed  versed,  very  loyal  to  Her  Majesty,  had  never  been  violent 
partymen,  and  were  ready  to  fall  into  all  honest  measures  for  the  service 
of  their  queen  and  country.*'  He  even  offered,  as  places  became  vacant, 
to  fill  them  up  with  the  candidates  of  their  recommendation,  so  far  as  it 
should  be  at  all  consistent  with  the  public  service,  or  perhaps  even  with- 
out considering  that  point  too  nicely.  But  all  this  failed  to  conciliate 
the  ultra-Tories,  and  hereupon  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  malcontents 
lormed  themselves  into  a  new  body  under  the  name  of  the  October  Club, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  "  to  consult  upon  some  uiethods  that 
might  spur  those  in  power,  so  that  they  u:ight  make  a  quicker  despatch 
in  the  removing  all  the  Wb^  leaven  from  the  employment  they  still  pos- 
sestfcd."  In  other  words,  it  was  a  cabal  for  the  express  purpose  of 
driving  the  minister  into  measures  that  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise 
than  fatal  to  the  entire  party.  According  to  the  pamphlets  of  the  day— 
and  this  was  the  very  age  of  pamphleteering — these  Highflyers,  or  High- 
Churchmen,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the  Mode- 
rain  otIamo  Churchmen,  "  insulted  the  Queen  and  the  ministry  with  libels, 
memorials,  lampoons,'*  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  bring  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  into  the 
value  of  all  lands  and  other  interests  granted  by  the  Crown  since  the 
l.'lth  day  of  February,  1688,  and  upon  what  considerations  such  grnnts 
had  been  made.   The  object,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  the  resumption 
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of  to  many  of  these  gifts  w  was  poMifale,  rad  «•  tbejmpected  that  both 
the  court  and  the  treasarer  wonld  be  hostile  to  them  on  this  pointy  they 
proposed  the  bill  should  be  tacked  to  another  for  raising  a  food  by  duties 
upon  soap  and  paper.    Hence  they  obtained  the  soubriquet  of  JSsdHrt,  a 
name  which  rendered  them  odious  to  all  parties.    No  one  was  more  ac- 
tive in  endeavouring:  to  reconcile  this  remnant  of  a  faction  to  the  minister 
than  his  fast  and  sagacious  friend  Dean  Swift,  who  appears  to  have  been 
not  a  little  satisfied  with  his  own  exertions,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of 
bis  confidential  communications  to  SteQa,  wherein,  speaking  of  his  LeUer 
t0  the  October  dad,  he  observes,   'tis  fairly  written,  I  assure  you."  Moat 
authors  would,  no  doubt,  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  if  allowed  to  sit  in 
censure  of  their  own  works,  though  few  perhaps  niig:ht  have  as  ^ood 
reasons  for  self-eulogy  as  the  Dean.    His  pamphlet  is  written  with  con- 
summate tact,  throwing  a  sort  of  dubious  twilight  upon  the  question, 
that  must  have  pleased  while  it  puzzled  the  country  gentlemen.  Tu 
what  extent  it  succeeded,  or  what  share  it  had  in  producing  the  sdiism 
amongst  tiie  ultras,  and  thus  weakening  their  opposition,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tell  in  the  present  day*  but  the  more  moderate  among  them 
did  actually  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.    The  Whigs,  though  they  could  hardly  be  called  popular  at 
this  time,  had  yet  begun  to  recover  their  strength,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  minister  must  be  supported,  or  a  more  dangerous  enemy  was 
likely  enough  to  thrust  into  his  place.   Still  the  more  bigoted  of  the 
party  refosM  to  be  convinced,  and  a  division  in  consequence  arose 
amongst  themselves,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  March  ChA,  This 
was  made  up  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  old  society,  men  who 
were  incurably  jealous  of  the  minister,  and  many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
went  the  whole  length  of  Jacobitism,  and  were  determined,  if  possible, 
to  reverse  tiie  Act  of  Settlement.    It  did  not,  however,  long  subsist,  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne,  in  all  probability  making  such  an  open  display  of  Jacobitism 
much  too  dangerous  for  the  members. 

Another  assodatioB,  but  of  a  very  different  nature,  had  its  origin  in 
this  reign.  This  was  the  celebrated  Bee/Steak  Club,  the  first  of  its  name, 
which  had  for  its  president  the  well-known  Peg  U'offinc^ton,  the  only 
female  that  ever  gained  admission  into  it,  and  as  this  popular  actress  was 
nmch  more  celebrated  for  the  good  things  she  said,  than  for  the  good 
things  she  did,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  club  was  a  right  merry  one. 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
1  say  the  tale  sm  'twas  said  tu  mc." 

The  caterer  also  was  drawn  from  the  theatre  in  the  person  of  Richard 
E>=trourt,  the  comedian  who  is  so  highly  spoken  of  in  the  Spectator. 
*'  The  best  man,"  says  Steele,  the  author  of  the  paper  in  question — "  the 
best  man  that  1  know  of  for  heightening  the  revel  gaiety  of  a  company, 
is  Estcourt,  whose  jovial  humour  diffuses  itself  frmn  the  highest  person 
at  an  entertainment  to  the  meanest  waiter.  Merry  tales,  accompanied 
with  apt  gestures  and  lively'representations  of  circumstances  and  persons, 
beguile  the  gravest  mind  into  a  consent  to  be  as  humorous  as  himself. 
Add  to  this,  that  when  a  man  is  in  his  good  graces,  he  has  a  mimicry 
that  does  not  debase  the  person  he  represents ;  but  which,  taking  from 
the  gravity  of  the  character,  adds  to  the  agreeableness  of  it.  This  pleasant 
fellow  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  ancient  pantomime,  who  is  said  to  have 
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given  tile  audience  in  dumb  show  an  exact  idea  of  any  character  or  paa- 
&km,  or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any  public  occurrence  with  no  other 
expression  than  that  of  his  looks  and  gestures." 

A  rare  fellow  raust  Richard  Estcourt  have  been,  to  have  deserved  this 
elegant  eulogytUnd  well  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  caterer  to  a  club  where 
beef-steaks  were  consuined  d  duerHkm,  and  of  which  Peg  VVoffiogtoa 
was  the  merry  prerideal.  As  an  honourable  badge  of  office,  the  provi. 
dore,  as  they  called  him,  wore  a  small  gridiron  of  gold,  suspended  from 
his  neck  by  a  green  silk  riband. 

The  Mohock  Club,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  which,  however,  many  have 
doubted,  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  social  or  political  clubs, 
the  whole  and  sole  ambition  of  the  members  being  to  do  as  much  mis- 
chief as  possible.  To  carry  outtUs  principle  in  its  full  strength  and  per. 
fection,  it  was  nsnal  with  them,  like  the  Japanese  before  mnniog  a  muck, 
to  get  rid  of  the  little  reason  they  had  inherited  from  nature,  as  in  the 
one  case  by  o|iium,  so  in  the  other  by  wine  and  spirits.  Having  tho- 
roughly intoxicated  themselves,  they  would  then  make  a  sally  into  the 
streets,  and  assault  all  who  were  unlucky  enough  to  come  in  their  way, 
their  modes  of  attack  being  varied  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Some 
of  these  Mohocks,  a  name  derived  from  the  American  Indians,  were 
distinguished  for  happy  dexterity  in  tipping  tkg  Uoa  npon  thdr  victims, 
which  should  seem  to  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  gongings 
even  now  practised  by  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  as  a  graceful 
adjunct  to  the  Bowie  knife.  Another  set  called  theniHelves  drntemff" 
masters,  and  they  taught  their  unwilling  scholars  to  cut  capers,  by 
stabbing  them  in  the  legs.  A  third  sort  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Tuviblers, 
and  their  amusement  was  to  set  females  upon  their  heads,  and  practise 
other  indecencies  whidi  are  better  left  untold.  Swill  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  in  continual  dread  of  these  ruffians^  who  were  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  hoivHle  to  all  of  the  ministerial  party,  and  his  "Journal  to 
Stella"  teems  with  the  story  of  his  terrors.  In  one  part  he  says,—- 
"  Here  is  the  devil  and  all  to  do  with  these  Mohocks.  Grub  Street 
papers  about  them  fly  like  lightning,  and  a  list  printed  of  near  eighty 
put  into  several  prisons,  and  all  a  lie  ;  and  I  begin  almost  to  think  there 
is  DO  truth,  or  very  little,  in  the  whole  story,  lie  that  abused  Duvenant 
was  a  drunken  gentleman,  none  of  that  gang.  My  man  tells  me,  that 
one  of  the  lodgers  heard  in  a  eol^house  publicly  that  one  design  of 
the  Mohocks  was  upon  me,  if  they  could  catch  me  j  and  though  I  believe 
nothing  of  it,  /  forbear  walking  late,  and  they  have  put  me  to  the  charge  of 
some  shillings  already."  At  another  time  he  writes  to  Stella, — Lord 
W'inchelsea  told  we  to-day  at  court,  that  two  of  the  Mohocks  caught  a 
maid  of  old  Lady  Winchelsea's  at  the  door  of  their  house  in  the  park, 
with  a  candle,  and  had  just  lighted  out  somebody.  They  cut  all  her 
face  and  beat  her  without  any  provocation.  I  hear  my  friend  Lewis  has 
got  a  Mohock  in  one  of  the  messenger's  hands.'' 

But  it  is  not  only  in  his  private  journal  to  Stella  that  the  Dean  has 
alluded  to  this  subject;  in  his  "  HistBiy  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  the 
Queen"  he  says,  that  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  then  in  England  for  the 
express  purpose  of  urging  the  British  cabinet  to  continue  war  with 
France,  "  had  conceived  an  incurable  hatred  for  the  Treasurer,  as  the 
person  who  principally  opposed  this  insatiable  passion  for  war— said  he 
had  hopes  of  others,  but  that  the  Treasurer  was  101  meekimt  Mable,  not 
to  be  moved  j  therefore,  since  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  his  friends 
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to  compass  their  dosierns  while  thnt  minister  continued  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  proposed  an  expedient  often  practised  by  those  of  his  country, 
that  the  Treasurer  (to  use  his  own  expression)  should  be  taken  off  a  ia 
negligence;  that  this  might  easily  be  done,  and  pat  for  an  effect  of 
chance,  if  it  were  preoe<fed  by  encouraging  some  proper  people  to  cpm- 
mit  small  riots  in  tiie  night ;  and  in  several  parts  of  the  town  a  crew  of 
obscure  ruffians  were  accordingly  employed  about  that  time,  who  pro- 
bably exceeded  their  commission,  and,  mixing  themselves  with  those 
disorderly  people  that  often  infest  the  streets  at  midnight,  acted  inhuman 
outrages  on  many  persons,  whom  they  cut  and  mangled  in  the  face,  and  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  provocation  ;  but  an  effectual  stop 
was  soon  put  to  these  enormities,  which  probably  prerented  the  execu- 
tion of  the  main  design."  Whether  Swift  himself  bdieved  this  extraor- 
dinary tale,  or  not,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  is  here  alludmg  to  the 
Mohocks,  though  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name. 

These  testimonies  are  farther  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  a  proclama- 
tion having  been  issued  with  an  offer  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
apprehension  and  bringing  to  justice  of  any  one  of  these  desperados.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  but  common  footpads  were  tried  for 
these  alleged  offences,  and  hence  the  Whigs  took  ocowion  to  aigue  that 
the  whole  was  an  exaggeration  at  least,  if  not  an  invention  of  the 
ministers,  so  that  the  question  must  still  remain  undecided. 

In  addition  to  these  more  distinguished  clubs,  which  hare  become 
embodied,  as  it  were,  in  our  literary  or  political  history,  we  have  a  great 
variety  of  minor  associations  upon  one  or  other  of  the  models  already 
mentioned.  Thus  there  was  the  Georges,  which  used  to  meet  at  the 
sign  of  the  George  on  St.  George's  Day,  and  swear,  **  before  George**— 
the  famous  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  were 
the  leading  members^— tibe  HanoverUm  a  political  club — the  Brothen, 
which  seem  from  its  name  to  have  been  a  social  institution — with  many 
more,  of  which  itisdithcult  at  this  time  of  day  to  discover  whether  they 
were  in  remm  naturd,  or  had  their  evistence  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  writers.  Some  there  are,  which  no  one  at  the  first  sight  would 
hesitate  to  set  down  as  pleasant  fictions  invented  merely  to  amuse  the 
reader,  but  others  are  more  doubtfol.  and  in  the  absence  of  all  means  of 
verifying  the  point,  it  would  be  useless  to  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  their 
names.  Most  of  them,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  Speetaior,  the 
Toiler,  or  the  Guardian. 

Before  finally  quitting  this  period,  there  is  one  club  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  pass  over,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  may  not  come 
within  our  prescribed  limits,  since  it  is  of  Scottish  origin,  having  been 
established  at  Edinburgh  in  1717.  It  was  called  The  Fair  IntelUctual 
CM,  and  consisted  wholly  of  females.  According  to  the  rules  of  this 
society,  the  profoundest  secrecy  was  to  be  observed  ;  and  for  two  long 
years  the  ladies  kept  their  own  council  in  spite  of  the  proverbial  talka- 
tiveness of  the  sex,  till  at  last  a  faithless  sister,  under  the  influence  of 
love,  vindicated  the  old  adage  by  betraying  the  mystery  to  an  "honour- 
able gentleman."  This  indiscretion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  iudul- 
gently  considered  by  the  ladies  for  its  cause,  which  in  their  eyes  would 
no  doubt  have  executed  a  much  greater  fiiult ;  and  in  an  Adoerti$emeiii 
io  the  Beaden  fly  Appomiment  of  the  Club,  the  fair  writers  leniently  observed, 
*•  Who  can  blame  our  sister?  she  lias  a  generous  motive  to  make  the 
revelation.    Reason  might  well  quit  the  field  when  that  almighty  pleasing 
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passion  took  place.  "  With  such  mild  sentiments,  the  only  penance  in- 
flicted upon  the  offender,  who  was  secretary  to  the  club,  consisted  in  or- 
dering her  to  draw  up  an  aceooni  of  H  for  publication ;  and  to  this  we 
owe  the  narrative  from  which,  whether  true,  or  only  iaibulous,  we  have 
derived  our  information.  It  seta  out  with  Informing  us  that  "in  the 
month  of  May,  1717.  three  young  ladies  hap])ened  to  divert  ourselvea  by 
walkins:  i"  Heriot's  Gardens,  where  one  of  us  took  occasion  to  propose 
that  we  should  enter  into  n  society  for  improvement  of  one  another  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  such  things  as  might  contribute  most  effectually  to 
our  accomplishment.  This  overture  she  enforced  with  a  great  deal  of 
reasoning,  that  disposed  the  other  too  cherfully  to  comply  with  it.  The 
honour  of  our  sex  in  general,  as  well  as  our  particular  interest,  was  in- 
tended when  we  made  that  agreement  We  thought  it  a  great  pity  that 
women,  who  excel  a  great  many  others  in  birth  and  fortune,  should  not 
also  be  more  eminent  in  virtue  and  good  sense,  which  we  might  attain 
unto  if  we  were  as  industrious  to  cultivate  our  minds  as  we  are  to  adorn 
our  bodies." 

Having  come  to  this  understandmg  the  trio  held  divers  grave  meetings,  . 
whereat,  after  much  serious  conference  suited  to  so  important  an  occa- 
sion, they  concluded  that  their  club  should  be  caDed  the  "  Fair  Intellec- 
tual/' and  that  it  should  consist  of  neither  more  nor  less  than  nine  mem- 
bers, in  imitation,  we  may  presume,  of  the  Nine  Muses.  Hut  now  arose 
another  difficulty  ;  where  could  they  hope  to  find  six  more  Intellectuals  P 
Day  after  day  was  s[)ent  in  weighing,  and  sifting,  and  deliberating  ^  and 
when  this  knotty  point  was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  they  proceeded  with 
no  less  care  and  caution  in  framing  a  constitution.  Only  mark  how 
anxious  the  fair  secretary  is  to  impress  this  point  upon  the  gentleman 
addressed.  "  You  must  have  the  charity,  sir,  to  believe  we  were  very 
serious  and  deliberate  in  our  retirements,  while  we  endeavour  to  be  fully 
satisfied  in  our  minds  concerning  the  reasonableness  and  expediency  of 
what  we  were  to  do.  The  more  time  we  spent  in  thinking  and  conferring 
together  upon  the  measures  we  had  laid  down,  we  were  the  more  cheer- 
fully disposed  to  adhere  to  them,  insomuch  that,  when  the  time  of  meet* 
ing  canie,  we  were  all  ready  to  accomplish  our  design  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  expressions  of  mutual  love  and  friendship.'' 

The  rules  of  the  club  were  sixteen  ;  the  prinf  ipal  points  being",  that  the 
members  were  to  be  unmarried  ;  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  before 
fifteen,  or  after  twenty  years  of  age  ;  that  they  never  should  exf  oed  nine 
in  number)  that  the  principles  or  politics  should  be  no  bar  to  admission  ; 
and  thai  they  should  all  be  good  Frotestants,  maintalQ  the  secrets  of  the 
club,  and  love  one  another.  The  president,  who  was  to  be  chosen  quar- 
terly, was  addressed  as  Mistress  Speaker,  with  a  power  of  determining 
differences,  silencing  debates,  censuring  transgressors,  and  returning 
votes  ;  and  also  to  open  the  affair  with  a  set  speech.  "  Thus,"  observes 
the  secretary,  "  thus  gradually  are  great  affairs  brought  to  perfection 
a  dogma  which  few  will  deny,  and  which  seems  particularly  applicable  to 
the  formation  of  a  ladies'-ciub.  But  we  are  most  struck  by  the  writers 
Difive  expressions  of  delight,  when  these  notable  arrangements  are  con- 
cluded, and  the  society  meets  for  the  first  time.  *'  You  cannot,'*  she 
says,  "you  cannot  imagine,  sir,  the  joy  we  had  when  we  found  ourselves 
convened  in  the  character  of  members  of  the  *  Fair  Intellectual  Club.' 
For  my  part,  I  thought  niy  soul  should  have  leaped  out  of  my  mouth  when 
I  saw  nine  ladies,  like  the  Nine  Muses,  so  advantageously  posted.  If  ever 
VOL.  IV.  NO.  xviii.  9  C 
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I  had  a  sensil)le  taste  and  relish  of  true  pleasure  in  my  life,  it  was  tben. 
Oh  !  how  delightful  is  the  pleasure  of  the  mmd  !  None  know  it  but  those 
who  value  reas^u  and  good  improvement  above  fine  shapes,  beauty^  and 
apparel/' 

It  may  be  shrewdly  eipected  that  these  fmrinieUectualt,  if  indeed  they 
ever  really  existed,  were  fair  after  the  inverted  fashion  of  Macbeth's 
witches—"  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair — ^that  ihey  were  silly  pedants 
is  beyond  all  (juestion. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  one  Beef-Steak  Club,  and  have  now  to  re- 
cord a  second  association  under  the  same  title,  though  originatiog  under 
very  different  circumstances.  To  understand  this  matter  rightly,  it  wUl 
be  requisite  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  of  its  founder,  Henry  Rich. 

It  is  to  this  individual  that  the  English  public  is  indebted  for  the  mo- 
dern pantomime,  or  harletjuinade,  which  may  t^lmost  be  considered  an 
original  invention  of  his  own,  since  it  exhibits  few  traces  of  its  Italian 
descent  beyond  the  mere  anglicised  names  of  the  principal  dramatis  per- 
sbne.  The  plots  he  wrote  himself,  the  tricks  and  transformations  he 
invented  himself,  and  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  to  fill  up  his  time 
and  show  his  versatility,  he  used  to  play  the  part  of  the  motley  hero  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Lun,  and,  according  to  all  accounts,  with  singular 
success.  But  these  were  the  classic  days  of  pantomime,  for  he  had  alJ 
an  author's  feelitig  for  the  bantling  of  his  fancy,  anil  held  with  Hamlet 
Let  those,  that  play  your  clowns,  do  (speak)  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them.'*  He  would  allow  of  no  intei|}oIated  capers,  no  extem- 
pore grimaces,  no  gratuitous  thnmpings  or  bumpings.  All  these  mat. 
,  ters  were  under  strict  regulation,  and  whoever  presumed  to  exceed  was 
subject  to  green-room  penalties,  pfoporitoned  to  the  gravity  of  bis 

olTonces. 

Rich's  first  exhibitions  in  this  way  were  at  the  little  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  from  which  he  subsequently  removed  to  Covent  Garden.  Of 
this  establishment  he  became  the  manager,  and  he  bad  his  ulelier,  where 
be  planned  and  prepared  pasteboard  models  of  the  various  pantomimic 
scenes  and  transformations.  So  popular  had  the  new  class  of  entertain- 
ment become,  that  men  distinguished  by  rank  or  talents  took  an  interest 
in  the  inventor,  and  flocked  to  his  workshop  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
the  amateurs  of  art  in  our  own  day  frequent  the  studio  of  Bacon  or 
M'estmacott.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us.  Lord  Peterborough,  Ho- 
garth, Sir  James  Tbomhill,  and  others  of  no  less  note,  were  to  be  found 
amongst  the  visitors  to  the  industrious  mime,  whose  lively  talk  appears 
to  have  had  an  irresistible  charm  for  them,  for  he  never  allowed  their 
presence  to  stop  him  in  his  work,  nor  his  work  to  be  a  reason  for  sus« 
pending  conversation.  In  fact  it  should  seem  thnt  his  room  was  a  plea- 
sant ii;ossip-sliop,  where  loungers  could  get  rid  of  their  supcrlliious  time 
with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  without  much  inconvenience  to 
their  host.  On  one  occasion  it  chanced  that  Lord  Peterborough  found 
the  conversation  so  agreeable,  that  he  protracted  his  stay  in  totd  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  hour,  when  Rich,  who  was  by  no  means  so  foigetfiil 
tiiat  two  o'clock  was  his  dinner  hour,  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  no  one  had  been  present, 
lie  laid  his  cloth,  blew  up  his  fire  into  a  bright  clear  flame,  and  forthwith 
set  about  cooking  a  beef-steak,  of  whicli,  when  done,  he  courteously  in- 
vited  his  Lordship  to  partake.  The  peer,  who  was  to  the  full  as  whim- 
sical as  his  host,  made  no  scruple  for  the  matter;  the  steak  was  det- 
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patched,  accompanied  by  a  bottle  or  two  of  excellent  wine  from  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern — taverns  did  sell  good  wine  in  those  days — and  he  expe- 
rienced so  much  pleasure  in  this  rude  sort  of  meal^  that  he  proposed  a 
repetition  of  it  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  Saturday.   This  of 
•  course  was  acceded  to  by  Rich,  and,  punctual  to  the  hour,  came  his 
Lord"*hip,  but  with  three  or  four  companions,  '*  rnen  of  wit  and  ])lfasure 
about  town,' — to  use  the  phraseoloffv  ot  the  time;  and  so  pleasant  did 
the  dinner  again  prove  to  all  [jarties,  that  it  was  now  |)roj)oscd  to  found 
a  club,  to  be  held  always  in  the  same  place,  and  be  restricted  to  the  same 
▼iands.   Sumptuary  laws  were  accordingly  enacted,  forbidding  the  in- 
troduction of  any  thing  beyond  beef- stew,  punch,  and  wine,  and  from 
the  first  of  these,  as  being  what  Justice  Greedy  emphatically  styles  the 
substantials,''  the  club  derived  its  nanie.  Slight  as  was  this  beginning,  the 
club  soon  increased  so  much  that  Rich's  gridiron  was  no  longer  large 
enough  to  cook  the  recjuisite  supply  of  steaks  for  the  members  ;  it  was 
therefore  superseded  by  one  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  thenceforth 
preserved  in  honourable  repose  as  a  memorial  of  the  founder,  who  had 
so  often  had  his  solitary  dinner  from  it.  Even  the  fire-god,  when  he 
subsequently  burnt  down  Cog  ent  Garden  Theatre,  yet  respected  this 
culinary  relic,  thf)ugh  he  made  less  scruj)le  in  consuming  the  original 
archives  of  the  society.    By  lii"^  want  of  consideration  in  this  respect,  we 
have  lost,  it  is  said,  not  only  the  names  of  the  early  meml)ers,  but  many 
a  witty  effusion  also,  for  it  was  then  the  rule  to  preserve  in  the  weekly 
records  any  thine  that  had  been  said  of  more  than  usual  brilliance,  by 
the  members  In  their  potations — we  say  their  potolions,  for  however  famous 
beef  may  he  for  adding  strength  to  the  thews  and  sinews,  we  do  not  re- 
collect that  it  was  ever  particularly  famous  for  adding  poignancy  to  the 
fancy.  As  to  the  gridiron,  it  is  still  held  in  honour,  being  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  over  the  heads  of  the  hymi)0siasts,  who  still  adhere  to  the  ori- 
ginal law,  which  binds  them  to  meet  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre. 

It  is  said  of  this  dub  that  petulance  or  ill-humour  can  no  more  subsist 
in  it,  than  serpents  or  other  venomous  reptiles  can  live  In  Ireland.  Pee* 
vishness,  conceit,  and  all  such  foes  to  go.)d  fellowship,  are  right  speedily 
drubbed  out  of  a  man  by  the  witty  flagellations  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  being  visited  by  instant 
and  merciless  chastisement.  Many  a  miracle,  "  if  they  have  writ  their 
annals  true,"  has  been  wrought  in  this  way  on  stubborn  oilenders,  who 
by  the  alchemy  of  wit  have  been  transmuted  from  base  lead  into  some* 
thing  which,  If  not  exactly  the  precious  metal,  might  at  least  pass  for  it; 
eager  disputants  have  been  tamed  down  Into  placid  listeners,  the  morose 
and  sullen  have  been  changed  into  the  gay  and  lively,  and  egotism  of  the 
most  confirmed  kind  has,  like  a  penitent  Magdalene,  become  a  gentle 
convertite  to  modesty.  To  this  acconnt  we  have  only  to  add  that  the 
club  was  established  in  17^^,  and  that  it  numbered  in  its  ranks,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  David  Garrick,  Bubb  Doddington,  Aaron  Hill, 
Doctor  Hoailley,  the  author  of  the  "  Suspicious  Husband,"  Glover,  the 
poet  of  •*  Leonidas,"  Lord  Sandwich,  Willces,  Bonnell  Thornton,  Arthur 
Murphy,  Churchill,  Tickell,  the  late  Dttke  of  Norfolk,  and  Geoige  IV. 
at  the  time  he  was  Prince  of  VValcs. 

On  coming  down  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  find  that  the  spirit 
oi  clubbiam,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tn  coin  a  very  useful  word,  had  suffered 
no  diminution.  The  Doctor  himself,  who  could  never  be  really  said  to 
have  a  home,  or  to  be  calculated  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  peculiar  com- 
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forts,  was  a  member  of  several  clubs,  the  greater  part  of  which  be  had 
founded.  It  was  the  element  in  whkh  he  breathed,  for  to  talk  was  to  him 
flomething  more  tlum  a  pleasure— it  was  an  actual  neoesstty  of  life :  and 
though  it  pleased  him  to  fancy  he  was  interchanging  ideas,  he  was  in 
truth  only  gratifying  his  inordinate  passion  for  argument,  and  for  that 
species  of  triumph  which  belongs  to  a  superiority  in  verbal  disputes. 
That  this  is  no  exaggerated  view  of  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from 
every  page  of  Bosw ell's  biography,  and  he  has  left  on  record  his  opiniun 
that  "  the  great  chair  of  a  full  and  pleasant  club,  is,  perhaps,  the  throM 
of  human  felicity.**  No  doubt  there  was  another,  and  scarcely  less  power- 
ful cause  for  the  Doctor's  club  mnnin  hin  morbid  mind,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  decline  of  life,  could  not  endure  loneliness ;  be  shrunk 
from  snlitiide  as  a  child  does  from  darkness,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  his  fancy  was  hardly  less  active  in  filling  up  vacancy  with 
phantoms.  "  Stay  w  ith  me,  for  it  is  a  comfort  to  me,  '  was  his  frequent 
exclamation  to  his  visitors, — a  pregnant  proof  of  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  him  by  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

The  first  dub  with  which  we  find  him  in  connection,  is  one  that  he 
himself  founded  in  1747.  by  way  of  relaxation  when  employed  upon  his 
Dictionary.  It  was  held  at  the  King's  Head,  a  famous  beefsteak  house, 
kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Horseman,  in  Ivy  I^ane,  Paternoster  Row. 
There  the  members,  whose  number  was  limited  to  nine,  met  every  Tues- 
day evening.  Doctor  Hawkes worth,  bir  John  Hawkins,  and  Payne,  the 
bookseller^  being  of  the  party.  But  death  and  other  causes,  such  as 
business  and  marriage,  having  in  less  than  ten  years  made  seceders  of 
some  of  the  convivial  associates,  in  1756  the  clyb  was  broken  up. 

The  next  institution  of  the  kind  in  which  we  find  Johnson  concerned, 
was,  as  regards  the  reputation  of  its  members,  of  a  much  higher  order. 
This  was  the  club  known  by  the  name  of  the  Literary,  a  distinction, 
however,  which  it  did  not  obtain  till  after  it  had  been  some  time  esta- 
blished.  There  is  some  confusion,  not  to  call  it  contradiction,  in  BosweH's 
account  of  this  matter,  whwh  is  paued  over  unnoticed  in  Croker's  edition. 
In  one  page  we  are  told,  soon  after  his  (Doctor  Johnson's)  return  to 
London  was  founded  that  club  which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but 
at  Mr.  Garrick's  death  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Literary 
Club."  All  this  seems  plain  enough,  but  in  the  very  next  page  the  btory 

foes  to  a  somewhat  different  tune.  **  A  lady,  distinguished  by  her 
eauty  and  taste  for  literature,  invited  the  club  twice  to  a  dinner  at  her 
house.  Curiosity  was  her  motive,  and  possibly  a  desire  of  intermin* 
gling  with  their  conversation  the  charms  of  her  own.  She  affected  to. 
consider  them  as  a  set  of  literary  men,  and  perhaps  gave  the  first  occasion 
for  distinguishing  the  society  by  the  name  of  the  Literary  Club,  an  ap- 
pellation which  it  never  assumed  to  itself." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  tlie  club  was  suggested  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
the  Doctor,  and  upon  his  acceding  to  the  proposition,  it  was  established 
in  1764,  the  earlier  membeit  being  the  two  originators,  Edmund  Borke, 
Doctor  Nugent,  Beauderk,  Lan^on,  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir 
John  ILiwkinsk  It  had  been  Johnson's  first  intention  that  the  association 
should  consist  of  nine  members  only,  but  on  the  return  from  abroad  of 
Dver,  who  had  belonged  to  the  old  Ivy  Lane  Club,  an  exception  was 
made  in  his  favour,  although  there  was  no  vacancy.  Thus  constituted, 
they  met  every  Friday  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerrard  Street, 
SohOf  at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  but  it  was  generally  late  before  they 
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parted,  a  concession  made,  it  may  be  presumed,  Co  the  peculiar  habits  of 
boctor  Johoson,  who  aeema  to  liave  been  as  little  wUliog  to  go  to  bed  as 
to  leave  it  when  once  he  was  there.  Theconvenation  was  miacettaneons, 
but  for  the  most  part  literary,  politics  being  rigorously  excluded,  a  very 

necessary  regulation,  considering  the  fierce  uncompromising  prejudices 
of  him  who  was  a  principal  member.  In  a  short  time  the  celebrity  of 
the  associates  made  many  anxious  to  j6in  them,  and  so  early  as  1791 
their  number  had  gradually  increased  to  thirty-five,  many  othor  changes 
having  taken  place  in  the  meanwhile.  Instead  of  a  supper,  it  was  agreed 
to  dine  together  once  a  week  during  the  meeting  of  parliament^  most 
probably  to  accommodate  their  time  to  Burke's  parliamentary  duties^ 
aod  as  their  original  tavern  had  been  converted  into  a  private  house,  they 
moved  first  to  Prince's  in  Sackville  Street,  then  to  he  Telier's  in  Dover 
Street,  and  later  still  to  Parslot-'s  in  St.  James's  Street. 

Two  clubs  of  minor  importance  must  not  be  forgotten,  since  they  too 
have  obtained  a  sort  of  notoriety  from  Johnson's  connection  with  them. 
Of  tliese  the  first  was  established  by  Hode,  at  the  Doctor's  request,  in 
1781,  and  met  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Patriots 
of  all  kinds  were  rigidly  excluded  firom  it  by  the  espedal  veto  of  the 
founder,  who,  as  he  grew  older,  grew  more  intolerant  upon  all  subjects 
of  politics  and  religion,  and  probably  found  the  arguing,  he  was  once  so 
fond  of,  became  less  palatable  to  his  exhausted  energies,  than  a  patient 
acquiescence  in  his  opinions.  The  second  of  the  associations  alluded  to 
was  held  in  Old  Street }  it  was  evidently  an  obscure  ant,  and  has  left  no 
record  of  its  existence  beyond  the  name  of  its  locality. 

We  have  now  come  down  to  1783,  80  hi  at  least  as  regards  Doctor 
Johnson.  He  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  finding  his  distaste  for 
loneliness  grow  yet  more  upon  him,  he  resolved  to  form  a  new  associa- 
tion, that  should  meet  three  times  a  week.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Essex 
Head  Club,  which  was  held  at  a  taveru  of  that  name  in  Essex  Street,  kept 
by  Samuel  Gnsves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's.  The  company  was 
more  numerous  than  select,  though  amongst  the  miscellaneous  heap 
might  be  found  some  few  of  those  whom  Menenius  would  call  "  tha 
right-hand  file."  The  record  tells  us  of  Daines  Barrington,  Doctor 
Brocklesby,  Murphy  the  dramatist,  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Joddrell, 
Mr.  Paradise,  Doctor  Horseley,  and  Mr.  Windham,  quite  enough  in  all 
conscience  to  prove  that  bir  John  Hawkins's  sneer  of  its  being  "  a  low 
ale-bouse  association,*'  was  totally  undeserved,  whatever  show  of  truth  it 
might  seem  to  derive  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  refused  to  belong 
to  the  club.  That  Johnson  himself  prized  this  society  is  certain,  or  he 
would  not  have  drawn  up  for  it  the  rules,  which  we  now  give,  that  the 
reader  may  more  easily  compare  them  with  the  elegant  regulations  of  his 
dramatic  namesake. 

aVLBS. 

"  To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drench, 
in  mulh,  which  after  no  repenting  draws." — Milton. 

The  dub  shall  consist  of  four-and-twenty. 

The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  evoy  week  J 

but  in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting. 
Eveiy  member  is  at  liberty  to  introdnee  a  fiisnd  ones  a  wmI^  hut  BOt  oAeaer. 
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Two  memben  ihan  oVHge  thcmtdvea  to  attend  in  their  tam  every  night  from 
eigllt  to  ten*  or  to  procure  two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

Every  member  present  nt  the  c\nh  sliall  spend  at  least  sixpence ;  and  e\trj  mem- 
ber who  Slavs  away  iiUali  forfeit  threepence. 

The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  aooonnt  of  the  abeent  memben,  and  delrrer 
to  the  piesident  of  the  night  a  ust  of  tlie  forfeits  incurred. 

When  any  member  returns  after  absence,  he  shall  immediately  lay  down  his  for- 
feits,  which,  if  he  omits  to  du,  the  president  shall  require. 

There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  nan  abaU  adjust  Ms  owii  oc- 
])enses. 

The  night  of  imlixpensalile  attendance  will  come  to  every  member  once  a  month. 
Whoever  shall,  for  three  months  together,  omit  to  attend  himself,  or  bj-  sub- 
stitution, nor  shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  month,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  abdicsted  the  club. 

When  n  AiicnTir^y  is  to  \w  tilled,  the  name  of  the  candidate  and  of  the  menaber 
reeoniiiieuiiu!';  hun,  sliall  stand  in  the  club-room  three  nij'hts.  On  the  fotirth 
he  may  be  chosen  l)y  ballot,  six  members  at  least  being  present,  and  two  thir«ls 
of  the  ballot  being  in  his  favour,  or  the  majority,  sh<niid  the  nambass  not  be 
divinble  by  three. 

The  master  of  the  house  shall  fjivc  notice,  six  days  before,  to  each  of  those  mem- 
bers, whose  turu  of  unnecessary  utteudance  is  come. 

The  notiee  may  be  in  these  words : — *'  Sir,  on  — ,  the  — of — ,  will  be  your  tun 
of  presiding  at  the  Essex  ^Head.  Tour  company  \m,  therdfon,  earaeatly  re- 
quested." 

One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  for  the  waiter. 

The  small  fines  and  very  moderate  expenses  of  this  society  might  seem 
to  lend  a  colour  to  Sir  John  Hawkins's  insinuation,  but  we  have  else- 
where sufficient  proofs  of  Johnson's  aversion  to  low  society.  When 
Boswell  signified  to  him  bis  intention  of  becoming  a  member  of  u  club 
held  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  the  very  tayem  whm  Falstaff  and 
his  joyotts  companions  had  met,  he  gravely  admonished  him  to  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  members,  it  seems,  a<;sumed  Sbakspeare's  cha- 
racters at  their  meetings ;  one  being  Prince  Henry,  another  Bardolph, 
another  tlie  f:it  knight,  and  so  on,  to  mingle  in  which  he  maintained 
would  lessen  the  character  of  his  consulter. 

One  club  more  retiiiiins  to  be  mentioned,and  we  ha%'e  then  done  with  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  is  the  Eumelian,  founded  by  Dr.  Ashe,  in  honour  of  whom 
it  obtained  ito  name,  the  Greek  EvpuXtac  from  which  it  was  derived,  sig- 
nifying well-ashed.  According  to  Boswell,  this  designation  had  not  passed 
without  challenge,  many  of  the  members  considering  that  Rasinrnm,  from 
the  Latin,  would  be  a  much  more  obvious  appellation. 

There  are  yet  two  or  three  clubs  which,  as  they  belong  to  the  same 
kith  and  kin,  require  to  be  noticed  before  we  speak  of  what  amy  be  more 
peculiarly  called  the  modern  club,  a  pure  creation  of  our  own  day,  and 
essentially  differing  from  every  thing  that  has  gone  before  it.  The  most 
prominent  of  them  is  the  King  of  CUtht,  founded  in  1801  by  Bobus  Smith, 
a  nickname  which  Mr.  Robert  Smith  had  acquired  when  a  boy  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  the  companion  of  Canning,  as  he  was  his  friend  in  riper 
years.  Subsequently  he  became  Advocate-General  of  Calcutta,  and  has 
been  described  as  having  somewhat  of  the  bow-wow  manner  in  his  con- 
versation, qualified,  however,  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasantry,  which 
last  adjunct  must  have  been  a  prodigions  relief  in  a  society  that  labours 
not  a  uttle  under  the  suspicion  of  learned  dulness.  Politics,  it  is  true, 
were  absolutely  excluded,  but  the  same  salutary  restriction  was  not  ex- 
tended to  philosophical  discussions,  and  the  members  in  consequence  bad 
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often  to  gape  over  first  and  secondary  causations,  the  systems  of  Empe- 
docles  and  Lucretius,  or  the  speculations  of  Cicero  and  Galen. 

This  society^  which  at  first  consisted  of  a  small  knot  of  clever  lawyers, 
who  had  much  leisure  and  little  practice,  used  to  meet  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand.  It  still  exists,  or  at  least  did  exist  in 
1888 ;  and  if  in  its  origin  it  could  show  such  names  as  Sharpe,  Macin* 
tosh,  Scarlett,  Sam  Rogers,  and  Dumont,  the  friend  of  the  Abb^*  de  Lisle, 
in  later  times  it  has  had  to  boast  of  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
many  others  distini^uishcd  either  for  their  rank  or  their  talent. 

The  Hole  in  the  IVall  Club  and  the  Jona  Club  may  hardly  seem  to  come 
within  the  fair  limits  of  our  essay,  the  one  belonging  to  Norwich  and  the 
other  to  Scotland.  We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  recording 
of  them,  that  the  first  was  an  association  of  many  clever,  but  eccentric, 
characters  for  mere  amusement ;  and  that  the  last  was  instituted  in  the 
March  of  1833,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  illustrating  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  early  literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The 
results  of  iheir  inquiries  are  given  to  the  world  in  periodical  numbers, 
which  contain  much  novel  and  curious  information. 

(To  be  cotUinuedJ 


THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN— BY  A  LADT. 

TowAKDs  his  home  he  returns,  his  staff  in  his  hand. 
Full  long  has  he  wandered,  and  distant  the  laud-* 
His  face  is  embrowned,  and  Ee*S  covered  with  dust. 
The  poor  wayworn  stranger,  who  first  shall  accost  ? 

He  reaches  the  harrier,  enters  the  town, 
See  close  by  its  portal,  the  keeper  sits  down. 

At  the  sight  of  that  face,  his  di'lisrht  who  shall  tell  ? 
'Tis  a  friend  of  his  youth,  he  rt  iucmbers  full  well. 

But  alas  !  this  old  friend  knows  the  wanderer  not. 
For  burnt  are  his  checks,  and  his  features  forgot, 
Their  greetuig  was  short,  and  quick  onward  he  goes. 
And  the  dost  as  he  walks,  he  shakes  from  his  shoes. 

Near  a  casement  he  halts,  his  own  loved  one  is  there, 
"  Oh,  wdcome  dear  maiden,  hew  welcome,  how  fair  !*' 
In  vain  ^  the  appeal,  for  that  eye  knows  him  not. 
So  burnt  are  Us  cheeks,  and  his  featnres  forgot. 

Slow  and' sad  he  moves  on,  a  kind  greeting  to  seek. 
Dim  and  moist  is  his  eye,  a  tear  rests  on  his  cheek : 

But  who  now  approaches,  and  totters  this  way, 

*Tis  his  mother  :  "  God  bless  thee,"  is  all  he  need  say. 

She  hears  him,  she  see  him,  she  sinks  on  his  breast, 
*'  My  son,  oh  !  my  son  !  now  mv  he  art  is  at  rest.** 
More  embrowned  must  he  be,  and  tlie  sun  be  more  hot,  ^ 
Ere  the  child,  by  the  mother,  be  recognized  not. 
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THE   LANDS  OF    ENGLAND,   AND  THEIR  PRO- 

PKIETORS  SINCE  THE  CONCIUEST. 


In  tliiB  aequcflteved  pariah  are  ritoated  the  remabit  of  a  Nunnery^  finmded 
by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montficket,  Kiit.»  and  Richard  hia  aon,  aboat  the  reign  of 

Henry  IF.  This  religious  house,  of  the  order  of  Benedictines,  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  inmates  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
modestly  styled  themselves  "  the  Poor  Nuns  of  Ankerwycke."  To  this 
priory  many  and  considerable  were  the  benefactors  ;  among  them  King 
Richard  II.  constituted  his  quota  of  alms.  The  seal  of  the  priory  is 
weU  yieaeived  in  a  deed,  54  Henry  III.,  and  on  it  ia  a  bnilding  similar  to 
a  tent,  inrfaich  ia  sormoimted  on  either  side  by  Greek  croeaea.  llie  ezeigiie 
bears  the  words  sigill  ecclb  scb  mamr  mao  db  ankwic. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  conventual  edifices 
here  were  in  a  state  too  dilapidated  to  be  returned  as  amenable  to  the  king's 
commissioners.  King  Uenry  VIII.  gave  this  nunnery  to  Bisham  Abbey, 
Berks,  and  it  was  held  by  Andrew,  Lord  Windsor,  for  life,  and  then  to  hii 
issue,  by  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight'a  fee.  Tbia  nobkman  aorrendered 
it  again  to  the  Crown,  when  by  deed,  6th  August,  1550,  it  was  gnusted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smijth,  Knt.,  who  paid  a  fee  farm  rent  of  £1  df.  Sd.  per  fl'^^wiP 
On  the  death  of  this  distinguished  kniglit,  (whose  name  sheds  a  lustre 
over  the  Universities  of  England,  for  the  depth  of  his  erudition,  and  over  the 
government  of  Britain,  for  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  diplomacy, 
being  thrice  Ambassador  to  France  and  once  to  Brussels — as  well  as 
caedjat<Mr  with  the  leacned  Ch*^,  "  who  taught  our  CSamhndge  and  King 
lidward,  greek.*'  Ankerwycke  waa  deviaed  by  him  in  1577,  with  his 
estates  at  1 1  ill  Hall,  Blaaex,  to  his  only  surviving  brother,  Gecn^  Smijth. 
He  lived  in  the  old  mansion  until  hia  death,  in  1584,  and  waa  mterred  in 
the  chancel  of  Wyrardisbury  church. 

Wiresberie  is  cited  as  being  licld  by  a  thane  in  King  Edward's  time,  and 
in  Domesday  Book  by  Robert  Gremon,  and  in  Testa  de  Neville  by  Sir 
Richard  Montfichet  m  cajpite.  In  1281  the  maDors  were  in  tiie  Crown, 
and  were  granted  conditionany  to  Chriatiana  de  Mariaeia,  at  a  fee  &rm 
rent  of  £110. 

This  lady  gave  certain  lands  to  the  prioress  and  monks  of  Ankerwycke. 
Subsequently  the  Queens  of  England  were  dowered  in  Wyrardisbury,  until 
the  manorial  rights  were  purchased  of  tlie  crown  in  1627,  by  John  Sharowe, 
for  £617:  16s.  \^d.;  the  regahan  rights  being  however  held  in  reserva- 
tion. It  was  held  as  q{  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  in  common 
aoccage  and  not  in  capita  or  by  knigfat'a  aenrice  until  1541,  when  Andrew 
King,  Gent.,  son  of  Ambrose  King,  of  Wales,  purdiaaed  it,  and  he  died 
lord  thereof,  1659.  His  son.  Sir  Andrew  King,  Knt.,  succeeded,  and  his 
nephew  arid  heir  continued  here  until  it  was  alienated  in  1 685  to  John  Lee, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  whose  widow,  Mary,  enjoyed  it  till  her 
decease  in  1725,  when  it  devolved  on  Elizabeth  Lee,  his  sister,  who 
had  married  Sir  Philip  Harcoort,  Knt. 
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The  ancient  mansion  and  property  passed  into  another  hand  by  purchase 
in  1805,  when  Mr.  Blagrove,  its  owner,  pulled  down  the  house  and  erected 
the  present,  which,  with  the  lands,  he  bequeathed  in  1824  to  his  daughters 
and  coheirs,  who  retained  them  till  1829,  when  the  present  proprietor, 
Gwrge  Simon  Harconrt,  Esq.,  repurcbasedthe  Inberitence  of  his  ancestors. 

'The  home  bran  no  chaFacteristic  of  grandeur,  and  is  aitnated  on  a  low 
level  near  the  course  of  the  Thames^  and  a  small  branch  of  the  Coin :  the  ' 
grounds  interspersed  with  lofty  trees  are  charmingly  disposed  with  every 
attention  to  their  natural  beauties,  which  consist  of  the  softer  cast  of  land- 
scape. If  the  bold  crag  and  deep  dell  be  wanting,  these  are  amply  com- 
pensated by  tlie  richly  enamelled  meadows  and  highly  cultivated  plains  on 
tlie  baolu  of  Hie  Thames,  while  'Windsor  Casde  bursts  in  all  its  majesty  on 
the  distant  view.  It  boasts  also  <tf  some  cdebrated  yew  trees,  said  to  nave 
existed  1000  years,  and  under  thdr  shade  tradition  aneges  that  Blibg  Heoiy 
VIII.  woed  the  ill-fated  Bol^. 

What  scenes  have  passed,  since  first  this  ancient  TBW— 

In  all  the  strength  of  youthful  beauty  grew — ■ 

Here  Patriot  Barous  might  have  musing  stood. 

And  plan'd  tiie  chartbr,  for  their  eountry's  good — 

And  here  perhaps  from  Ho xNYMUin  retired 

The  liaughty  John,  witli  secret  vengeance  fired — 

Might  curse  the  day  which  saw  liis  weakness  yield 

Eitorted  r^ts  in  3'ondcr  tented  field-^ 

Here  too  the  tyrant  II  a  rry  felt  love's  flame. 

And  sighing  breathed  his  Anna  Boleyn's  name^ 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  yew  tree's  shade 

The  royal  lover  woo'd  the  ilUtarr'd  maid. 

And  yet  that  neck  ronnd  whidi  he  fcHud^  bw^ 

To  heiir  the  thrilling  accents  of  her  tongue — 

That  lovely  breast,  on  which  his  head  reclined 

Formed  to  have  humanised  his  savage  mind — 

Were  doomed  to  bleed  beneath  the  tyrant's  steel, 

Whose  selfish  heart  might  doat — but  could  not  ft^-*' 

Oh  !  had  the  yew  its  direst  venom  shed 

Upon  the  cruel  Henry's  guilty  head — 

Ere  England's  sons  with  shuddering  grief,  bad  seen 

A  ilanghtered  victim  in  their  beauteous  queen. 

Wm.  Thomab  Fitzquui^d. 

But  by  far  the  moat  famous  object,  peihapa  of  equal  mterest  with  any 
in  England,  is  Magna  Charter  Island,  now  annexed  to  the  land,  in 

the  parish  of  Wyrardisbury,  rendered  sacred  to  freedom,  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  charter  of  British  hberty 
was  ratified,  llunnyracde  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  in  1215,  the 
confederated  barons  having  secured  the  person  of  King  John,  the  terrified 
monarch  yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  snbjects ;  was  convey^  to  this 
pert  of  tlie  possessions  of  the  nuns  of  Ankerwydw,  where  he  signed  the 
instrument  of  England's  ddUTeranoe  from  the  yoke  of  ^  despotism  whicb 
had  become  intolerable. 

In  the  interior  of  the  fisherman's  hut  on  the  i?land  is  preserved  a  stone 
called  the  Charter  Stone,  on  which  the  deed  is  affirmed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted. A  very  curious  old  oak  table,  removed  from  Place  farm,  (formerly  the 
MMwr  Honse  and  in  the  Tillage  styled.  King  John'a  Huntiiiyg  box,}  to  the 
hall  of  Mr.  Gyll,  of  Wyrardisbary  House,  lays  claim  to  some  soeh  tm* 
ditioiMd  honor. 
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Tlic  village  of  Wyrardisbury  is  ven'  rural  in  its  appearance,  and  it  boasts 
a  modern  luxury,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  who  in  1S42  causd  an  iron 
suspension  bridge  to  span  the  road,  which  in  wet  seasons  was  inundated  by 
the  joint  overflowings  of  the  Iliamet  and  Coin.  Hie  dbmdb.  for  its 
external  dmplicity  and  interior  embeDiihmenta,  should  not  be  pretermitted 
VOL  a  notice  of  this  hamlet  It  is  of  a  very  antique  structure,  and  is 
adorned  with  two  handsome  stained  glass  windows  of  scrollage  and  mosaic 
patterns,  which  are  reUeved  by  the  lienddic  ensigns  of  the  famihes  of  Gyll 
and  Flemyng.  It  also  contains  in  the  chancel  thirteen  very  nohle  monu- 
ments of  the  famihes  of  Gyll  and  iiasscU,  and  in  the  body  of  the  church 
are  beantifnlly  finished  moBnments  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  and 
iUnttrioos  hmdy  of  Harooiirt»  to  whom  also  the  drardi  is  indebted  for  an 
organ. 

The  principal  families  resident  in  this  secluded  village  seem  to  have  very 
laudably  vied  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  the  decoration  of  this 
church,  and  in  thus  affording  to  evcr\'  admirer  of  these  interesting  repo- 
sitories of  the  sacred  remains  of  our  departed  ancestors  and  friends, 
an  example  worthy  of  Imitation.  Thafiunfly  of  Gyll  snooeeded  at  Wy. 
rardtabory,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Hasads*  who  leased  the  ecrkwias- 
tical  lands  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  and  became,  as  early 
as  1696,  proprietors  of  freeholds  there,  which  were  devised  to  Wm.  Gyll, 
Esq.,  who  married  the  eldest  coheir  of  the  House  of  Hassel,  and  which 
have  since  descended  to  B.  H.  Gyll,  Esq.,  who  possesses  the  property 
originally  in  the  tenure  of  Sir  Thomas  Smijth,  Knt.,  and  his  brother  Sir 
George  Smijth,  wiHi  whose  posterity  there  is  also  an  intermarriage. 

On  the  whole  we  may  add  here  in  oondnaion,  while  reooonting  the 
marvellous  events  which  have  taken  place  on  Magna  Qiarter  Idand,  wliat 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  Jj'le  of  lona  in  Scotland. 

"  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible  ;  and 
if  it  were  endeavoured  it  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible — whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses — whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
diatanty  or  the  fntore  predominate  over  tiie  preaent,  advsnees  ns  in  tiie 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  waxh  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery"  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  and  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wann  among  the  ruins  in 
lona."  We  may  justly  superadd — "  or  whose  zeal  would  not  quicken  of 
the  birth  phoe  of  cor  conatitational  liberties.'* 


(^)lfn|)aU,  (0.  CumbcclauU. 

WATiain  by  the  silvery  stream  from  which  the  name  is  derived  ;  and  em- 
bosomed in  richly  wooded  groves,  peculiarly  our  country's  own,  Edenhall, 
"  aula  ad  rivum  Eden,"  is  one  of  those  lovely  spots  80  abundantly  scattered 
over  the  beautiful  county  of  Cumberlaud  : 

Here  thine  eye  may  catch  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures : 
Russet  lawns  and  fallows  fprey, 
Wheie  tiie  nibbliag floeka  do  atngr; 
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Mountains,  on  whose  bnrren  breast 
Labouring  clouds  do  often  rest : 
Meadowi  trim  witb  cbtict  pied. 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide  $ 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

The  lands  of  Edenhall,  situated  in  the  forest  of  Ingle  wood,  were  fint 
granted  to  Henry,  son  of  Sweine,  the  second  brorhcr  of  A(l;im  Fitz-swcine, 
and  are  next  found,  temp.  Henry  III.,  in  the  possession  of  ilobcrt  Turpe, 
whose  grandson  Robert  Turpe  left  two  daughters  and  coheirs,  one  of  whom 
Julian  wedded,  1  Edward  III.,  William  Stapleton.  Sabeequently,  for  five 
generatioDB,  her  deaoendants,  the  Stapletona,  held  the  property ;  bat  at 
length  their  direct  male  line  fulled,  and  Edenhall  was  conveyed  by  Joan  de 
Stapleton  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Musgrave.  This  alliance,  which 
first  fixed  the  Musgraves  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  its  descendants  have 
continued  resident  there  in  repute  and  honour. 

"  The  martial  and  warlike  family"  of  Mosgraye,  as  it  is  styled  by  Camden, 
waa  renowned  in  border  warftre  and  border  minstrelsy,  n-om  the  earliest 
period,  and  has  maintained  an  anbroken  male  sncoesrion,  even  to  the  present 
day.  In  early  times  the  chief  scat  of  the  Musgraves  was  at  Musgrave,  in 
"Westmorland,  and  subsequently  at  Hartley  Castle  in  the  snme  county,  but 
after  their  alliance  with  the  Staplctons,  Edenhall  seduced  them  altogether 
from  their  former  residences.  The  present  possessor  is  Sir  George  Mus- 
grave, 10th  Bart.  His  immediate  ancestor.  Sir  Ph'dip  Musgrave,  who 
acqnired  great  renown  nnder  the  nytl  banner  dnring  the  civil  war — at 
Marston  Moor— as  Governor  of  Carlisle, — at  Worcester,  and  under  the 
heroic  Countess  of  Derby,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  had  a  warrant,  after  the 
restoration,  raising  him  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Musqravr.  of  Hartley 
Castle,  but  the  patent  was  never  taken  out.  This  gallant  cavalier's  grand 
uncle,  Thomas  Musgrave,  was  captain  of  Bew  Castle,  and  occurs  in  a 
curious  indenture  of  the  time,  which  exhibits  the  form  and  manner  of 
proceeding  to  the  ancient  trial  at  anna  in  single  combat.  A  copy  of  dda 
deed  will  not,  we  tfamk,  be  uninteresting : 

*'  It  is  agreed  between  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lancelot  Carletim,  for  the 
true  tritil  of  such  controversies  as  are  betwixt  them,  to  have  it  openly  tried 
by  way  of  combat,  before  God  and  the  face  of  the  world,  in  Canonby 
Holme,  betore  England  and  Scotland,  upon  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  being 
the  8th  day  of  April  next  ensuing,  a.d.,  1602,  betwixt  nine  of  the  clock 
and  one  of  the  same  day :  to  fight  on  fbot;  to  be  armed  willi  jade  and 
steel  cap,  pikdte  sleeves,  plaite  breeches,  plaite  socks>  two  swords,  the  bladea 
to  be  one  yard  and  a  half  a  quarter  of  length,  two  Scotch  daggers,  or 
dirks  at  their  girdles,  and  either  of  them  to  provide  armour  and  weapons  for 
themselves,  according  to  this  indenture.  Two  gentlemen  to  be  appointed  in 
the  field  to  view  both  the  parties,  to  see  that  they  both  be  equal  in  amis 
and  weapons,  according  to  tliis  indenture ;  and  being  so  viewed,  the 
gentlemen  to  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  to  leave  them ;  bnt  two 
boys,  viewed  by  the  gentkmen,  to  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  to  hold 
their  horses.  In  testimony  of  this,  our  agreement,  we  have  both  set  our 
hands  to  this  indenture  of  intent :  all  matters  shall  be  made  so  plain  as 
there  shall  be  no  question  to  stick  upon  that  day  ;  which  indenture,  as  a 
witness,  shall  be  delivered  to  two  gentlemen  ;  and  for  that  it  is  convenient 
the  world  should  be  privy  to  every  particular  of  the  ground  of  the  quarrel,  y 
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\vc  liavc  o^ecd  to  set  it  down  in  thi*<  indenture  bctwizt  08,  that  knowiog 
the  quarrel  their  eyes  may  be  witness  of  the  trial." 

Thi  Grounds  or  thb  Qvabrbl. 

1 .  Lancelot  Carleton  did  charge  Thoma*  MusgraTe,  before  the  Lords  of  her 
Majesty's  PriTy  Coiinci],  that  Luicelot  Carleton  wis  told  by  a  gentiemaii,  one  of 

lier  Majesty's  sworu  servants,  that  Thomas  Musgrave  bad  offered  to  deliver  her 
Majesty's  castle  of  Hewciistle  to  tlie  Kinj;  of  Scots;  and  to  which  the  same 
Lancelot  Carleton  had  a  letter  under  the  gentleman's  own  hand  for  his  discharge. 

2.  He  charged  him,  that  whereas  her  Majesty  doth  yearly  bestow  a  great  fee 
upon  him  ss  captain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid  and  defend  her  ^{ajesty*s  suVijects, 
therein  Thomas  Musgrave  hath  neglected  his  «luty ;  for  t!iat  her  5lajcsty's  Ca<«tle 
of  liewca'itlc  was,  by  him,  made  a  ih-n  of  thieves,  and  au  harbour  aiid receipt  for 
murderers,  felons,  aud  all  sortsi  of  misdenu  auors,  &c. 

Thomas  Musgrave  doth  deny  all  this  char  ..^e,  and  saith,  that  be  will  prore,  that 
Lancelot  Carleton  doth  faulsely  belie  him  and  will  prove  the  same  by  way  of 
combat.  accordinL'  to  the  iiuli  titiirc.  Lancelot  Carleton  hath  entertained  the 
challenge,  aud  by  tiod  s  peimusiiiou,  will  prove  it  true,  as  before;  and  bath  set 
bis  baiui  to  the  stme. 

THOMAS  MISGRAA-E. 
LANCELOT  CARLETON. 

What  the  event  of  the  combat  was  we  do  not  find. 

Hie  mansion  of  Edenhall  is  a  handsome  stone  stroctore,  baQt  in  the  taste 
which  prevailed  about  the  time  of  the  Charleses.  In  the  house  ue  some  good 
old  fudiioned  apartments,  and  diroughont  the  grounds  the  most  ptctoresqae 

scenery  opens  on  the  view.  Amoni^  the  fanuly  treasures  the  mo«t 
carcfidlv  preserN'cd  rehc  is  the  famous  old  driiikini;^  irl as?,  called  the,"  Luck 
of  Edeidiul."  The  letters  "Llf.S"  on  the  top  indicate  the  sacred  use 
from  which  it  has  been  penertcd — but  tradition  gives  to  it  a  curious  asso- 
ciation. The  legendary  tale  records  that  it  was  seized  from  a  company  of 
fiuries,  who  were  sportmg  near  a  spring  in  the  garden,  called  St.  Coih* 
bert's  Well,  and  who,  after  an  ineffectoal  struggle  to  regain  the  pilfered 
chalice,  vanished  into  air,  singing 

If  that  slass  either  break  or  fall 
Farewell  the  Incic  of  Edenhal. 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  add  to  this  brief  record  of  Edenhall 's 
fair  demense  the  local  ballads  associated  with  its  history — especially 
"Johnny*8  Armstrong's  Last  Good  Night"  and  "the  pleasant  BaUad, 
shewing  how  two  vauant  knights.  Sir  John  Armstrong  and  Sur  Michael 
Musgrave  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lady  Dacre  of  the 
North ;  and  of  the  great  strife  that  happened  between  them  for  her,  and 
how  they  wrought  the  death  of  one  hundred  men."  We  must  however 
content  ourselves  with  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Wharton's  poem 

Thb  DaiNKiNo  Match  of  Edenhall. 

1.  Cod  prosper  long  from  being  broke 
T/ir  Luck  of  Edenhall* 
A  doleful  diinkiuK  bout  1  sing, 
There  lately  did  beftdl. 

*  The  drinking  glass  above  alluded  to. 
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2.  To  chase  tlic  spleen  v.  itli  cup  aad  canu 
Duke  Philip  took  his  way ; 
Babes  yet  anboni  shall  neyer  aee 
The  like  of  meh  a  day. 

3*  The  stout  and  e%-cr- thirsty  Duke 
A  vow  to  God  did  make 
His  pleasure  within  Cumberland 
Three  live  long  nights  to  take. 

4.  Sir  Musgravc  too,  of  INIin  tindale, 

A  true  and  worliiy  kui^iit, 
Eftsoon  with  him  a  oargam  made 
In  drinking  to  delight. 

5.  The  bumpers  swiftly  pass  about,' 

Six  in  one  hand  went  round ; 
And  with  their  calling  for  more  wine 
They  made  the  hafl  resound. 

6.  Now  when  tlicsc  merry  tidings  reach'd 

The  Earl  of  Harold's  ears, 
"And  am  I "  (quoth  he,  with  an  oalh,) 
**  Thus  slighted  by  my  peers  T 

7.  Saddle  my  steed,  bring  forth  my  boots^ 

I'll  be  with  them  nght  quicK : 
And  master  Slu  rilf.  enme  you  tOO,— 
We'll  know  this  seurvy  trick." 

8.  "  Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  llarold  comt," 

Did  at  one  table  say  : 
«  Tis  well,"  replied  the  mettled  Duke, 
"  How  will  be  get  away  7*' 

9.  When  thus  the  Earl  bc^au.    "Great  Duke 

I'll  know  how  this  did  chance ; 
Without  inviting  mc  : — Sure,  thu 
You  did  not  learn  in  France. 

10.  One  of  us  two,  for  this  offencef 

Under  the  boiird  shall  lie  ; 
I  know  thee  well, — a  duke  thou  art. 
So  some  years  hence  shall  I. 

11.  But  trust  me,  Wharton,  pity  'twere 

So  much  good  wine  to  spill 
As  those  coi:i I  anions  here  may  drink 
Era  they  have  had  their  filL 

12.  Let  thou  and  T,  in  bumpers  full. 

This  grand  afl'air  decide." 
"Accurs  d  be  he."  Duke  Wharton  said, 
•*  By  whom  it  is  deny'd." 

13.  To  Andrews,  and  to  Ilotham  fair 

Then  many  a  pint  went  round  j 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  aid(  upon  the  ground. 

14.  When,  at  last,  the  Duke  foond  out 

He  had  tlie  Karl  secure, 
lie  ply'd  him  with  a  full  pint-glass. 
Which  laid  him  on  the  lloor. 
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16.  Who  never  spake  more  words  than  tbese« 
After  he  downwards  sunk, 
"My  worthy  fiiflodi,  nvenee  my  fall, 
Ihike  Wnuton  leet  me  drunk," 

16.  Then,  with  a  groan,  Dnke  PhUip  held 

The  sick  man  bv  the  joint ; 
And  said,  "  Earl  iTarold,  stead  of  tbec^ 
Would  I  had  drank  this  pint. 

17.  Alack,  my  very  heart  doth  hleedy 

And  doth  witliin  me  sink  : 
For  surely,  a  more  sober  Earl 
Did  nerer  iwallow  drink.** 

18.  With  that  the  sheriff,  in  a  rage, 

To  see  the  Earl  to  emit, 
Yow'd  to  revenge  the  dead'dmnk  peer 
Upon  lenowird  Sir  Kitt. 

19.  Ilien  stepped  a  jpDant  souiie  fbrth. 

Of  visage  thin  and  pale  : 
Lloyd  was  his  name,  and  of  Gang  ilall. 
Fast  by  the  river  Smale. 

20.  Who  said,  he  would  not  have  it  told. 

Where  Eden  river  nm. 
That  unconcem*d  he  ahoald  lit  hy» 
JbaaS,  Vm  your  man. 

21.  Kow  when  these  tidiii<?s  reach'd  the  room 

"VMiere  the  Duke  lay  in  bed. 
How  that  the  squire  tnus  suddenly 
Upon  the  floor  was  laid, 

22.  "  0  hea^T  tidings,"  (quoth  the  Duke) 

"  Cumberland  thou  witneM  be, 
I  hsve  not  any  captain  more 
Of  nidi  aoeomit  ae  he." 

23.  Like  tidings  to  Earl  Thanel  eaiiie» 

Within  as  short  a  tpaoe. 

How  that  the  under-sheriff  too 
Was  fallen  from  his  place. 

24.  "  Now  God  be  with  him  "  (said  the  Earl) 

"  Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 
I  trust  I  have  withiii  my  town 
Aa  dmnken  km^ta  aa  he." 

25.  Of  an  the  number  lliat  were  ther^ 

Sir  Bains,  he  scomM  to  yield. 
But  with  a  bumper  in  his  hand, 
He  staggered  o'er  the  field. 

26.  Thus  did  this  dire  contention  end, 

And  each  man  of  the  slain 
Were  quickly  carried  off  to  deep, — 
Their  MBiei  to  regain. 

27.  God  Men  the  kmg,  the  duehen  6t, 

And  keep  the  land  in  peace  ; 
And  grant  that  drunkenness  henceforth 
'Mong  noblemen  may  cease. 
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The  broad  brown  oak 

Stretches  his  ancient  arms,  and  length  of  shnde* 
Higrh  o'er  the  nearer  glens ;  and  the  wild  ash 
Hangs  wavering  on  the  upland  croft,  whose  ridge, 
With  ditluit  slwep^  amid  th«  gon  imd  fem, 
I«  dotted  :  gleama  of  momentary  light 
Shoot  o*er  the  long  retiring  sands,  and  £rU 
Direct  upon  the  battlement  and  tow'rs 
Of  St.  Pkene*t  monldermg  Casde. 

MoNMOUTHSHiRK  may  be  justly  considered  the  connecting'  link  between 
England  and  Wales,  uniting  as  it  does  the  scenery,  manners,  and  language 
of  both  and  partelring  of  the  beanty  of  etdi.  The  hirtfa-plaoe  of  the 
moat  renowned  of  the  nantageneta— "  Harry  of  Monmouth, -*the  hero 
of  Agincourt.  this  pictureaqne  county  has  many  pleaong  aaaodations 
connected  with  it,  and  is  surpassingly  rich  in  monastic  remfiin?.  At 
the  present  day,  numerous  "stately  homes'*  are  scattered  over  its  fair  ex- 
panse ;  all  attractive  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  district,  and  several,  re- 
markable for  tlieir  architectural  grandeur,  or  their  former  celebrity.  Among 
Ibe  latter  we  may  mention  TVedegar,  Clytha,  Uaowenit  Iilantaniam«  Coort- 
field,  IVoy  House,  and  Sr.  Pisa  a  a.  St.  Pierre  atanda  at  a  abort  diatanoe 
from  the  Severn,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  high  road  leading  to  Chepstow. 
It  is  an  ancient  structure,  much  altered  and  modernized,  but  still  bearing 
marks  of  the  period  of  its  erection,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  old  giitewav,  a  gothic  portal  flanked  by  two  pen- 
tagon embattled  turrets,  still  remains  and  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  castel- 
lated mannoo  of  feudal  times. 

The  &at  Norman  Lord  of  the  eabfte  was,  in  all  probabDity,  Uribn  or 
St.  Pi£rrb.  In  1764,  two  curious  sepulchral  stonea  were  discovered,  in 
layings  the  foundation  of  a  building  adjoining  the  house,  and  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  church  porch. 

On  one  of  the^je  stones  is  carved  a  plain  cross  and  a  sword  with  an  in- 
Bcription  round  the  verge  in  old  French  rhyme : 

Ici  git  le  eors  v  de  sene  perc 
Preez  pur  li  en  bore  manere ; 
Qe  Jesu  pur  sa  pasiun,  * 
De  phecei  11  done  paidun. 

Amen  P.  P. 

"Here  lies  tlie  body  of  Urien  St.  Pierre  ;  ])rny  devoutly  for  his  soul;  that 
Jesusj  for  his  passion's  sake,  would  give  him  pardon  for  his  sins." 

The  other  stone  being  exactly  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  partner  to  the  former ;  it  contains  no  inscription  but  bears  the 
figure  of  a  hand  holding  a  cross  ;  the  stem  of  wliich  is  ornamented  with 
rude  figures,  representing  three  falcons,  a  dragon  and  a  lion.  Above  the 
cross  ia  a  vacant  space  for  a  coat  of  arms  with  ten  pellets  or  bezants. 

Dr.  Milles,  late  Dean  of  £zeter  concludes,  from  tl  e  sculpture  and  in- 
scriptions, that  these  stones  were  about  the  age  of  Edward  I.,  and  suppose 
the  words  cors  v,  to  be  corsu,  the  old  French  term  for  body.  Others  con- 
jecture with  greater  probability  that  V  ^  intended  for  Urien  and  that  it  is 
tlie  touib  of  Urien  St.  Pierre,  Knt. — According  to  Dugdale  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  died  1239,  leaving  by  his  wife  Margaret  a  son 
UaiBM  oa  St.  PisRaa,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.   He  was  also  a  knight. 
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and  left  issue  John  db  St.  Piibrb,  8  Eklward  III.,  who  was  probably  tbe 
last  itaale  heir  of  that  line,  for  IsabeDa  de  St.  Pieoe,  his  sister  and  bareas 
about  30  Edward  III.  was  married  to  Sir  Walter  Cokeaej,  who  died  6 

Henry  IV.  About  this  period  David  son  of  Philip  ap  Lkwellin  was 
possessor  of  St.  Pierre  ;  but  whether  it  dcvol\  ed  on  him  bv  purchase  or 
by  inarriaire,  there  are  no  documents  to  determine.  Phihp  ap  [..ewellin, 
founder  uf  the  hnc  of  Lewis  of  St.  Pierre,  was  a  younger  sou  of  Lewellin, 
Lord  of  St.  Clere,  co.  Carmartben,  who  became  hofrd  of  TVedegar,  by 
manying  Angharad,  daughter  of  Sir  Morgan  Meredith.  The  sBttftaaioii 
has  continued  in  an  unintermpted  line  from  the  first  settlement  of  David  ap 
Phihp  at  St.  Pierre  to  the  present  time. 

The  ferry  over  the  new  passage,  which  is  certainly  not  less  ancient  than 
that  over  the  old  passage,  has  from  time  immemorial   belonged   to  the 
Lewises  of  St.  Pierre.    An  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  Cliurlcs  I., 
oocaaoned  its  suppression  hj  Oirrer  CromwelL  The  lung  being  pnr- 
soed  by  a  strong  party  or  the  enemy,  rode  through  Shire  Newton* 
and  cro<:sed  the  Severn  to  Chisell  Fik,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side: 
The  boat  had  scnrcely  returned  before  a  corps  of  about  sixfy  republicanB 
followed  him  to  the  Black  Rock  and  instantly  compelled  the  boatmen,  with 
drawn  swords,  to  ferry  them  across.    The  boatmen  who  were  RoyaL'sts, 
'  left  them  on  a  reef  called  the  Engli^^h  stones,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Qouceitershire  ahore  by  a  lake  Ibrdable  at  low  water,  but  aa  the  tide  wbidk 
had  just  turned,  flowed  in  with  great  rapidity,  they  were  all  drowned  in 
attemptbg  to  crosa.   Cromwell  informed  of  tma  event,  abolished  the  ferry; 
and  it  was  not  renewed  till  1718.    The  renewal  occasioned  a  law  suit  be- 
tween the  family  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  guardians.  In 
the  course  of  tiie  i-uit,  several  witnesses  w-erc  called  and  depositions  taken, 
before  a  commission  of  the  high  couit  of  Chancery,  held  at  the  Elephant 
Coffee  House,  in  Bristol,  whifib  stated  the  undoubted  right  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  incidentally  mentioned  this  interesting  anecdote  rds&ng  to  the  escape 
of  Charles  I*  ^ 

^ttcrbnnt,  cft*  0ortl^miib»rUiiir. 

"  Where  schall  I  byde  the  ?"  sayd  the  Dowglas^ 

"  Or  where  wylte  thow  come  to  me 
*'  At  Otterborne  in  tiie  hv^  way, 

Thar  maist  thow  well  k^ed  be." 

Tke  Battle  qf  Otterbwm, 

TuK  character  of  the  Ballad  Minstrelsy  is  rude  and  careless,  but,  neverthe- 
less it  has  a  charm,  and  aa  influence  on  the  imagination,  we  seek  for,  in 
Vain,  among  tbe  more  eultirated  Terses  of  modem  poetry.  "I  never 
heard/'  said  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  "  the  old  song  of  ^Fercie  and  Douglas  tbat 
I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and 
yet  it  is  sung  bat  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  vokse  than  rude 
etyle.*' 

Chevy  Chase  is  familiar  to  us  from  our  infanc)- :  our  first  poetic  feehngs 
Were  awakened  by  its  glowing  rhymes,  and  our  earliest  dreams  of  martial 
prowess  and  dihrabie  adventure  are  associated  with  "  the  stout  Sail  of 
Northutnberland,"  and  his  gallant     the  Douglas. 

Oft  would  wc  leave,  though  well  beloved  our  play. 
To  chat  at  home  the  vacant  hour  away. 
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Many's  the  time  Tve  scampered  down  tbe  glade. 
To  ask  the  promised  ditty  from  the  nuddi 
Which  well  slic  loved,  as  well  she  knew  to  nilg» 
While  we  around  her  form'd  a  little  ring : 
She  tohl  of  innocence  fore-doom'd  to  bleed. 
Of  wieked  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed. 
Or  little  children  murder'd  as  they  slept ; 
While  nt  oiich  pause  we  wrung  our  hands  and  wept. 
Beloved  moment !  then  '  twas  first  I  caught 
The  flnt  foundation  of  romantic  thought ; 
Then  firnt  I  shed  bold  Fancy's  thrilling  tear, 
Then  first  that  Poesy  chann'd  mine  infant  ear. 
Soon  stored  with  much  of  legendar)'  lore. 
The  sports  of  childhood  chann'd  my  soul  no  more. 
Far  from  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  noisOi 
Far,  far  from  turbident  and  empty  joys, 
I  hied  rac  to  the  thick  o'er-arching  shade, 
And,  there,  on  mossy  carpet,  listless  laid, 
*  While  at  mv  feet  the  rippling  nrand  ran. 

The  days  ot  uSJd  r<imnnce  antique  I'd  scan  ; 

Soar  on  the  wings  of  fancy  through  the  air, 

To  realms  of  light,  and  pierce  the  radiance  there. 

So  powerful  indeed  is  tbe  inflnenoe  of  legendary  poetry  on  the  mind  tiukt 
we  seem  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  scenes  and  looadities  with  which 

it  is  connected  -,  and  visit  those  cherished  spots,  ^vith  sonic  of  that  heart 
felt  devotion  whicli  the  poetic  pilgrim  pays  to  the  lowly  Home  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon  or  the  proud  castle  of  Penshurst. 

The  vill  ii^c  of  Otterburn,  renowned  in  border  Raid  and  border  Minstrelsy, 
has  its  natne  from  its  situation  on  the  burn  called  the  Otter.  It  basks  finely, 
under  the  shelter  (if  higher  grounds  on  the  north  and  east.  TVees  of  every 
common  variety  thrive  well  about  it ;  and  the  Otter  rising  in  the  moors  to 
the  north,  and  coming  through  the  land?  of  DavyshicU  has  its  steep  sides 
coverpcl  with  wood  as  it  approaches  the  village ;  and  after  passing  it,  and 
turning  the  wheel  of  an  ancient  fuller's  mill,  winds  through  rich  houghs, 
and  soon  joins  the  llude. 

The  Castle  is  a  modern  edihce,  witli  the  initials  of  "  John  Hall over  one 
of  its  dooiB.  Some  part  of  the  ancient  building  can  he  traced  in  it.  In 
1245,  the  demesne  lands  of  the  manor  of  Otterburn  conaisred  of  168  acres 
of  aiiUe,  and  43  of  meadov/  ground ;  to  which  were  attached  a  mill,  and 
cottages  and  lands  for  ten  boudagers.  In  1308,  it  hud  a  capital  messuage 
upon  it.  besides  a  park  stocked  with  wild  bea«t,  and  nearly  a  league  in  cir- 
cuit. Froissart  describes  the  castle  as  tolerably  strong- ;  and  says  that  the 
Scots,  before  the  Enghsh  came  up  with  them  to  fight  the  field  of  ()tterburne, 
"attacked  it  so  long,  and  so  unsuccessfully,  thaX  they  were  fatigued,  and 
therefore  sounded  a  retreat."  In  the  old  hst  of  castles  and  towers,  it  is 
called  the  Tower  of  Otterhume,  and  said  to  belong  to  Sir  Robert  Umfre- 
ville,  who  died  in  1436.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Urafrevilles  frequently 
came  here  to  indulge  in  sporting;  for  thoun;h  Leland  says,  "  in  Ridesdale 
no  plenty  is  of  wood,"  yet  it  hnd  both  its  game  and  its  covers;  for  the  old 
Bong  of  the  battle  of  Otterburne  tells  us  that — 

**  The  roc  full  recklrss  there  she  runs 

To  make  thee  game  and  glee  i. 
The  falcon  and  m  pheasant  bodi 

Among  the  holts  on '  hee.' " 
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Lord  Dacrc,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  mentions  his  brother  Chris- 
topher lying  all  night  "  at  the  tower  of  Otterburae,"  on  his  return  from  a 
destructive  raid  in  Scotland  in  1513.  After  this  time  the  family  of  Hall 
are  mentaoiicd  u  domicQated  at  tlin  pkoe;  bat  how  they  became  poa- 
•eaaed  of  the  castle  we  have  met  with  no  account.*  That  they  were 
anciently  seated  in  Kcdcsdale  is  plain,  from  their  clan  being  the  **  gfreatest, 
and  of  most  rci)ut;ition  of  any  "  in  it,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time.  The 
records  of  the  courts  of  the  franchise  jirior  to  that  time  have,  we  appre- 
hend, been  all  lost ;  and  with  them  the  names  and  history  of  its  tlianes  and 
pubhc  men  have  perished.  But,  about  the  year  1540,  "John  Hall,  of 
Otterbone/*  ocean  in  the  company  of  the  Greys,  Ogles,  Wlddringtoiit. 
and  other  great  country  names,  as  a  pensioner  of  the  crown  for  aei  vices 
under  the  deputy  warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  lie  was  also  in  the 
commission  for  inclosures  in  1552.  In  1568,  Richard  Hall  had  lands  in 
Otterbume,  Davcyshiilliopc,  and  other  adjoining  places ;  and  John  Hall,  of 
Otterburne,  gentleman,  4th  of  AutJTUst,  1G30,  purchased  Tidlowlees,  of 
Robert  Ogle,  Knight,  Lord  Ogle.  One  ui  the  same  name  and  place  was  a 
aeqaeatratioa  ondor  Cromwell ;  bat  the  advantagea  which  thia  fiuaaHy  are 
aopposed  to  have  reaped  from  the  eommonwealth  were  not  permitted  to  'n- 
main  with  many  generations  of  their  descendants,  who  were  banished  from 
their  ancient  scat,  and  had  their  property  confiscated,  by  nn  ill-fated  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  1715,  John  Hall,  of  Ottcrburiic,  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a  man  of  daring  and  pertinacious  spirit,  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  of  that  year.  A  bill  for  high  treason  was  found 
against  him,  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  on  the  i6th  ^  May,  1716,  after  a 
trial  at  the  Ezdieqaer  Bar,  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a  traitor. 

*'  God's  will  be  done,"  was  the  unhappy  man's  only  exdamation  on 
judg-ment  being  past.  There  seemed  a  disposition  in  government  to  save 
him,  for  he  was  live  times  reprieved  ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  justice  and  con- 
fidence in  the  eventual  success  of  his  own  cause,  so  overcame  his  prudence 
as  to  make  him  boast  that  his  dying  speech  would  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
kingdom  "  to  his  kwfDl  sovereign  King  James  the  Third.'*  At  midnight, 
on  the  ISth  of  Jdy,  there  was  a  great  shoat  in  the  prison  for  joy,  that  a 
reprieve  came  down  for  all  bat  ^u^on  Paol  and  Justice  £Un,  who  on  the 
following;  day,  were  drawn  upon  a  sledge,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and 
there  executed.  The  son  of  this  luckless  Jacobite,  John  Hall,  had  the  offer 
of  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  he  rejected  the  favour  of  p^overnment 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  cavalier.  He  appeaib  to  have  died  unmarried.  On 
his  &ther*s  attainder,  Otterbnm  was  Mdd  to  Gabrid  HaU,  Esq.  of  Cat- 
deogh,  from  whose  son  Rejmald  the  estate  passed,  by  testamentary  devise, 
to  Robert  Ellison,  Elsq.  of  Newcastle.  That  gentleman's  son  and  success<Mr, 
Henry  Ellison,  a  merchant  at  Whitehaven,  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Cum- 
berland, in  1764,  but  subsequently  sold  Otterbum  to  James  Storey.  Esq. 
at  whose  death,  it  again  devolved,  by  purchase,  on  Jamks  £i«i.is^  E&q. 

*  HodgMm'S  Noffthombttlaiid. 
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A  BALLAD; 

BT  SCRILLBB— TRANSLATED  BT  A  LADY. 

"  Sir  knight !  in  faithful  sister's  love, 

"Within  this  heart  you  live ; 
Oh  !  ask  me  not  for  other  love. 

No  other  can  I  give. 
"Wlien  mCh  yon  tranquil  I  would  be, 

I'd  tranqunl  aee  yoa  go. 
The  meaning  of  that  silent  tear, 

I  moat  not— dare  not  know." 

SpeedifeM  be  been  bit  doom  of  woe. 

His  fidthM  bent  mnst  bleed. 
He  dosely  deeped  her  in  his  arme. 

And  sprung  upon  his  steed. 
He  gathered  quick  his  tnisty  men,  i 

His  Switzers  bold  and  brave. 
Upon  their  breasts  the  cross  they  bind. 

And  seek  the  Holy  grave. 

Of  bold  and  daring-  deeds  of  fame 

That  hero's  arm  may  boast. 
Hie  nodding  plume  was  ever  seen, 

Wbere  tbidceet  tbronged  tbe  hoet. 
Until  th'  affrighted  Paynime  abrink 

At  that  redoubted  name — 
But  to  his  grieved  and  broken  heart 

No  ray  of  comfort  came. 

Twelve  moons  ba;ve  peaaed,  and  atill  be*a  fbere — 

No  longer  can  he  stay. 
For  peace  he  sought,  no  peace  he  finds. 

He  tears  himself  away.' 
And  soon  he  sees  with  sails  all  set, 

A  ship  in  Jappa*a  etnnd, 
Tobreatiie  tbe  eir  bis  loved  one  breathes. 

He  sedn  bis  native  knd. 

And  now  disgui&ed  in  Pilgrim  s  dress, 

Her  castle  walls  before. 
He  loudly  for  admittance  knodoi,-* 

The  porter  opes  tbe  dooi<<^ 
"  She,  whom  you  seek,  now  weara  tbe  vdl« 

She  is  the  bride  of  Heaven, 
Graced  by  the  Church's  pomp  and  power. 

Her  vows  to  God  are  given." 
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Ptoud  stands  the  castle  of  his  rBOe» 
He  leaves  it^bids  adiea, 
•  Sees  not  again  his  gallant  steed. 

Nor  falchion  tried  and  true. 
Descending  from  the  rocky  heij^ht 

To  where  the  valley  lay  ; 
Hin  knightly  form  in  sackcloth  girt. 

Unknown  he  wenda  his  way. 

He  built  himself  a  lonely  cell, 

A  sdent  «'pot  he  chose — 
Where,  tow'ring  midst  the  dusky  limes. 

The  convent's  walls  arose. 
And  then— from  moraing'a  early  dawn, 

TQ]  evening's  sun  had  shone, 
Hope !  silent  hope,  within  his  ejre, 

Ue  patient  sat — alone. 

His  looks  were  to  the  convent  tamed. 

Unwearied  from  below ; 
Still  towards  the  casement  of  his  love. 

Until  it  opened  slow. 
'Till  her  loved  form  he  sees  appear. 

That  form  and  face  so  fair. 
As  glancing  o'er  the  vale  beneath. 

She  loolu  an  angel  there. 

And  then  he  joyfully  withdrew 

And  laid  him  down  to  rest ; 
Still  lon^^ing  for  the  early  dawn, 

When  he'd  again  be  blest. 
And  thus  for  many  a  day  and  year. 

He  sat  alone  and  hoped — 
He  heaved  no  sigh,  he  shed  no  tear. 

For  still  that  cascmeat  oped. 

Still  her  loved  form  he  sees  appear. 

That  form  and  face  so  ffur ; 
As  glancing  o'er  the  vale  beneath. 

She  looks  an  angel  there. 
And  there  he  sat,  of  life  bereft. 

As  morning  once  returned, 
StSl  t'waida  3ie  casement  of  hia  love 

That  iace  in  death  was  tamed. 
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Tub  Eakldom  of  Bebkblmt. 

A  Correspondent  enquires  as  to  the  state  of  this  peerage  ; 

It  was  conferred  hy  patent  in  l(i71^  on  Geort^e  14tli  Lord  Berkeley,  of 
Berkeley  Castle,  co.  Gloucester,  and  has  remained  unaasuraed  since  the 
decease  of  IVederick  Aagustos,  5th  £arl.  in  1810.  Shortly  after  that  event, 
the  present  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  who  then  bore  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord 
Dursley,  and  had  a  seat,  under  that  designation,  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliameot,  presented  a  petition  to  the  crown  for  a  writ  of  summons,  as 
Earl  Berkeley  ;  hut,  some  doubts  havin<^  arisen  touching  the  marriage  upon 
which  the  Petitioner's  right  to  the  peci  age  rested,  the  Prince  iU-gcnt  was 
pleased  to  refer  the  petition  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lords,  and  a  deci- 
sion was  come  to  adverse  to  the  claimant.  By  that  judgment,  the  alleged 
marriage  of  the  deceased  Lord  in  1785  was  disallowed,  and  the  inheritance 
to  the  title  opened  to  the  ddest  son,  born  after  the  nuptials  of  1796,  which 
the  decision  of  the  Peers  confirmed — viz.  the  Hon.  "Thomas  Morton  Fitz- 
hardinLTc  Berkeley,  who  is,  de  Jure,  Earl  of  Bkrkf.lf.y,  but  does  not  as- 
sume the  title.  As  he  has  no  child,  being  in  fact  unmarried,  his  next  younger 
brother  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Granlley  P.  Berkeley  is  heir  presumptive  to  the 
HonouTB.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Earl,  (in  which  tiie  marriage  of  1785 
is  solemnly  declared  to  have  taken  place),  Berkeley  Castle  and  all  the  hroad 
demesnes  of  the  fiunily  are  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son,  the  present  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  and  an  annuity  of  £700  a  year  is  bequeathed  to  each  of  his 
younger  sons,  the  estates  being  strictly  entailed  (after  the  death  of  the  pre- 
sent possessor.  Earl  Pitzhardin^c  and  his  male  heirs  of  his  body,)  on  each 
in  succession,  but  a  proviso  forbids  the  as  sumption  of  the  title  by  any  one 
of  them  under  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  all  benefit  to  he  derived  from  the 
testamentary  bequest. 

The  deceased  Earl's  public  marriage  as  confirmed  by  the  Lords*  deei« 
sion,  took  place,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  1796  :  prior,  however, 
to  this  date,  four  of  his  Lordship's  children,  by  the  same  ladv.  wore  born  ; 
but  the  Earl  declared  that  he  had  been  privately  married  to  the  Countcss, 
iu  Berkeley  Church,  30th  March,  1785,  assigning,  as  a  reason  for  the 
second  nuptials,  that  the  witnesses  to  the  first  were  all  dead  and  the 
vouchers  to  establish  all  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  great  secrecy  ob- 
served ;  and  he  confirmed  that  assertion  in  his  last  will  and  testament 

Grbat  A1.1.IAMCI8. 

TuRRB  is  no  doubt  that  great  alliances  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
results  to  families  of  distinction  in  times  of  arbitrary  government  and  great 
political  changes,  and  even  now  they  have  their  advantages,  although  of  a 
totally  different  character,  in  cementing  those  friendships  amongst  the  aris- 
tocrncv  and  upper  classes  of  society  which  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
the  viBiooary  principles  of  repubUcanism,  while  they  maintain  those  sacred 
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insiitutiona,  uader  which  Eaglaud  has  bo  long  flourished  the  pride  and  envy 
of  the  world.  And  althoiigh  mniiy  are  of  opinion  tbat  society  is  too  ez^a- 
flive  in  this  oountiy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  »oon  as  a  person  in  the 
middle  or  even  humbler  dass  of  life  shall  have  distingaished  himself,  either 

by  talent,  or  couras^c,  or  by  industry  and  its  consequence — ^wealth,  these 
considerations  raise  him  to  an  Cfjuality  with  those  of  the  higher  class,  whence 
alliances  are  contracted,  which  tend  on  each  occasion  to  strengthen  the 
phalanx  of  aristocracy,  and  destroys  at  once  the  absurd  and  chimerical  idea 
of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  that  the  destruction  of  the  English  aristocracy  is 
essential  to  the  mtppiness  of  the  people. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  House  of  Peers,  however  noble  its  members,  however 
exalted  its  rank,  forms  but  a  piiiall  portion  of  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  land. 
Ihc  private  fj^entleman  of  ancient  family,  and  often  of  illustrious  descent 
from  princes  and  peers,  from  warriors  and  statesmen  who  have  nobly  served 
their  country,  are  equally  members  of  that  body  of  which  the  hereditary 
legidafeora  are  but  a  portion,  generally  descending  from  them,  as  cadets  of 
^iSat  families  obliged  to  embrace  some  profession  for  the  means  of  ezistenoe. 

There  are  to  be  fonnd  in  history  and  in  our  own  times  most  hanoorafale 
examples  of  men  rising  from  tlic  huml)lest  class  of  life  without  any  influence 
whatever,  beyond  their  own  individual  merit,  to  whom  as  a  distinctive  mark, 
of  which  they  might  well  be  proud,  should  be  given  as  a  motto  with  their 
pateutB  of  creation  "  virtus  sola  nobilitas."  But  even  here,  despite  the  opi- 
nions of  cold  philosophy,  will  be  found  in  the  second  genoration  an  alliance 
with  antiquity  as  necessary  to  ensure  the  full  measure  of  respect  to  nobility. 
Thus  it  happens,  almost  invariably,  that  the  dan^ters  of  a  great  nobleman, 
no  matter  how  numerous  may  be  his  family,  are  eagerly  soug^ht  after  for  the 
honour  of  the  alliance,  and  this  feeling  of  pride  of  ancestry  is  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  overpowering  question  of  money.  Instances,  however,  are 
to  be  found  of  great  alliances  being  formed  from  worthier  motives,  although 
in  connection  or  rather  coupled  with  noble  birth.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  whidi  occurred  In  t£e  rogn  of  Kmg  James  tiie  First  in  the  fiunily  of 
John  Lord  Harington  of  Exton,  co.  Rutland,  which  estate  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  who  descends  from  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's daughters,  and  has  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  his  lordship 
and  his  paternal  and  materiud  ancestors  from  the  Conquest,  wlien  it  was 
granted  to  Waltheof  or  Wullef,  Earl  of  IIuuLingdon,  who  had  espoused 
Judith  the  Conqueror's  niece.* 

The  lineage  of  tiie  Haringtons,  as  shown  in  the  note  below,  and  paiticn* 
larlyat  that  period  of  aristocratic  sway,  must  have  been  an  important  feature 
with  any  ge^leman  of  the  day  in  fixing  his  choice  of  a  wife,  but  added  to 

•  Waltheof  s  daughtrr  and  heir  M  itilda  (relict  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, jure  uxoriaj)  remarried  David  Earl  of  Angus  and  Huntingdon  (Ard  Bon  of  Henry 
Priaos  of  Scotland,  hj  Matilda,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hngh  Lapiu,  Eaii  of  Cheilor,) 
and  had  issue  a  danclitcr  and  heir,  who  married  John  de  Brus.  grandson  of  Rern.ird  do 
Bras  brother  to  Robert  £arl  of  Carrick,  from  whom  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  descended. 
Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  theabore  John  de  Bnit,  married  Sir  Nicolas  Greno.  Kat.,  ia 
whose  fi|^t  he  became  owner  of  Exton,  and  his  only  daughter  and  heir  married  Thomas 
Culpopor,  whose  son  Sir  Thomas Culpej)cr,  Kiit.  hiid  an  only  daughter  and  heiress  Cathe- 
rine, murritd  to  John  Harington,  of  Exton  in  riglit  of  his  wife,  whose  great  grandson 
John  Harington  of  Exton  married  Eliiaheth  daughter  and  coheir  of  Uobert  Moton  <  f 
Pecklftnn,  CO.  Lincoln,  whoso  eldest  son  Sir  James  Harinjjton,  of  Exion,  Sheriff  of 
Rutland,  married  Lucy  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney,  of  Penshurst,  KnU,  and  was  the 
father  of  John  created  Baran  Harington  of  BxUtm,  Sit  Henrj,  of  whom  aboTe»  aad 
Sir  Jnmea  ancestor  of  the  attthoT  of  OGeana,aad  the  pzeioBtSir  Joha  Haringtoii 
of  Heddlington»  Bart. 
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the  royal  and  illustrious  descents,  of  which  Wright,  in  his  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  Rathnd,  speaks  in  most  glowing  terms,  as  well  as  lUler,  in  his 
Worthies;  both  of  whom  state  that  "  tibia  family  was 'related  or  nearly 
allied  to  eight  dukes,  three  marquises,  seventy  earls,  nine  counts,  twenty- 
seven  viscounts,  and  thirt}^-six  barons,  amongst  whom  were  sixteen  knights 
of  the  garter;"  the  personal  consideration  in  which  Lord  Harington  of 
Exton  was  held  by  the  King  (James  I.)  who  had  selected  liim,  from  his 
learning  and  great  accomplishments,  as  the  fittest  person  in  the  kingdom  to 
superintend  £e  education  of  his  daughter,  the  mucli  beloved  princess  Eliau 
befh,  wife  of  the  Elector  FiJatine,  and  subsequently  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the 
most  popular,  tiie  most  accomplished,  but  the  most  unfortunate  of  princesses, 
— it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  man  should  hnd  good  husbands  for 
his  daughters,  or  that  the  dauprhters  of  such  a  man  should  have  been  so 
much  in  request.  Tlicir  alliances,  however,  in  the  whole  were  greater  than 
perhaps  ever  occurred  in  one  and  so  numerous  a  family — for  his  lordsliip 
had  eight  daughters. 

1st  Elizabeth  m.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  fatlier  of  the  Lord  Montague, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

2d.  Frances  m.  Sir  Edward  Lee,  created  Lord  Chichester  and  Earl  of 
Dunsmore,  one  of  whose  daughters  m.  the  Earl  of  Southampton  ('and  their 
daughter  m.  the  Earl  of  Northumberland),  and  the  other  m.  Colonel  V'ilhers, 
and  was  governess  to  the  Lady  Mary,  afterwards  the  wife  of  William  the 
Third. 

3d.  Margaret  m.  Don  Bonnito  de  Sisnores,  Duke  of  Fantesquo  in  Spain, 
whose  only  daughter  m.  the  Duke  de  Feriot  whose  daughter  and  heir  m.  the 

King  of  Portugal. 

4th.  Katherine  m.  Sir  Edward  Dimmoek,  of  Lincolnshire,  Knt. 

5th.  Mary  m.  Sir  Edward  Wiog&eld*  Knt.,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
fiunily  in  Kent. 

6th.  MabeUe  m.  Sir  Andrew  NoeH,  Lord  Cambden,  ancestor  of  the 

present  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  owner  of  Exton,  which  estate  his  ancestor 
obtained  partly  by  inheritance,  and  partly  by  arrangement  with  tiie  co- 
heiresses, his  sisters  in  law  and  nieces. 

7th.  Sarah  m.  Lord  Hastings,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

8th.  Thcodosia  m.  Lord  Dudley  of  Dudley  Castle,  one  of  whose  daughters 
m.  the  Earl  of  Hume  in  Scotland,  and  had  issue  two  daughters,  m.  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Lord  Morrice. 

John,  the  only  brother  of  these  ladies,  2d  Baron  Harington  of  Exton, 
died  without  issue  male,  when  his  imcle  Sir  Henry  Haiingtoo,  of  Elms- 
thorpe,  who  m.  the  dau.  and  coheir  of  Francis  Agar,  a  privy  councillor  for 
Ireland,  became  the  head  of  the  family,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
who  were  slain  in  battle,  the  eldest  male  hne  of  tlie  Haringtons  was  again 
broken,  for  the  third  time  (the  ancestors  of  the  first  possessor  of  Exton  in 
the  Harington  family  having  been  summoned  to  Ftf liament  as  Barons  of 
Harington  in  Cumberland,  by  King  Edward  HL,  a  title  which  is  still  in 
abeyance),  and  the  two  daughters  became  eventually  his  coheiresses  ;  the 
youngest  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Qiuen  of  Bohemia,  and  followed  her 
in  all  her  wanderings  and  distre^^ses  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  eldest  Eliza- 
beth Harington,  married  the  celebrated  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  of  West 
Woodhay,  in  co.  Bucks,  and  originally  of  liudyard  Hall,  near  Leek,  ia 
Staflbrdshire,  and  there  seated  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  whose  f^kresen- 
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tative  and  heiress  of  the  family  upon  the  death  of  her  brother.  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Radyard,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  unmarried,  was  the  late  Airs. 
Jane  Shipley,  mother  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Shipley. 

In  the  cliurch  of  Exton  is  the  fdUowin^  curious  monumental  inscriptiop, 
recording  the  death  of  the  fore  named  Sir  Nicholas  Greene,  of  Exton* 
who^e  granddaughter  brought  that  beautiful  estate  into  the  Uaringtoa 
family. 

Voiis  f|e  par  ycy  pnssor  cz 
Pur  ralms  Nicoi  Grene  priez. 
Son  corps  gist  Soudi  eette  pers 
Par  la  mort  qe  taunt  est  fere, 

Kn  In  rynknim  tisme  an  mort  luy  prist 
Mercy  hiy  fate  Jesu  Christ,  Amen.  * 

'Which  may  be  rendered  into  equally  quaint  English  as  follows :— * 

All  ye  who  e'er  pass  by  this  waye 

For  Nicol  Grene  his  soul  do  praye, 

Hit  bodie  south  of  this  stone  lyes 

For  proud  deaths  claimed  him'as  his  prise, 

Deathe  took  him  in  his  fiftieth  yere 

But  Jesus  Christ  his  soul  will  spare*  Amen* 

Peculiar  Privileoss. 

Antiquarians  and  genealogists  have  ever  dwelt  with  interest  upon  the 
dlivalrous  actions  of  our  ancestors  and  the  privileges  they  acquired  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  historv  of  this  country,  many  of  which  are  remarkable, 
but  none  so  bui^ular,  bo  striking,  so  illustrative  of  the  bold  and  daring  spirit 
of  our  old  borons,  as  that  of  '*  wearing  the  hat  in  the  royal  presence,"  ac« 
corded  by  King  John  to  De  Coorcy.  Etxi  of  Ulster,  (direct  ancestor  of  the 
premier  Baron  of  Ireland,  Lord  Kinsale)  and  his  heirs  for  ever.    It  is 
however  not  a  little  singular  that  such  slight  notice  should  have  been  taken 
of  the  circumstances  under  whicli  that  privilcf^e  was  acquired  by  subsequent 
historians,  tor  it  in.  not  pretended  l)y  any  writer  that  the  story  is  fabulous  ; 
uiid  were  such  a  statement  made,  the  existence  of  the  grant  would  set  the 
matter  at  rest  The  story  itself  may  be  accompanied  by  some  ezaggeratioiis 
in  its  detail;  but  if  it  be  true  that  De  Courcy  refused  to  obey  both  the  com- 
mands  and  intreaties  of  the  king,  but  was  instantly  roused  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  French  knight's  challenge  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  not  only  must 
the  illustrious  name  of  De  Courcy  stand  forth  prominently  as  one  of  Eng- 
land's earliest  patriot?,  but  the  very  demand  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  to  remain  covered  in  the  royal  presence  must  have  displayed  the  con- 
tempt in  whidi  lie  held  King  John,  and  the  scorn  mth  whidi  he  treated  his 
protestations  of  gratitude.    History  however  affirms  that  the  beigain  was 
made,  De  Courcy  was  to  have  whatever  he  demanded,  and  the  royal  word 
was  pledged  solemnly  to  that  effect  as  a  king  and  a  knight  in  the  presence  of 
a  king  and  the  flower  of  chivalry.    That  De  Courcy  should  make  so  bold  a 
demand,  one  which  from  his  known  aversion  to  tlie  king  was  in  itself  an 
aggravated  insult,  is  astonishing  for  the  times  in  which  he  hved,  had  he 
usked  for  the  restoration  of  his  earldom,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly 
deprived,  his  interests  (afedbg  which  the  men  of  those  days  as  well  as 
these  generally  consulted)  would  have  been  better  served  ;  but  his  denre  to 
mortify  the  monarch  was  the  ruling  passion  with  him,  and  he  succeeded, 
and  he  and  his  heirs  to  this  day  have  preserved  their  barony  and  their  pri* 
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vilege,  although  no  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  to  shew  why  the  earldoro 
itself  should  not  have  been  restored.  Indeed,  if  not  the  laWf  custom  and 
practice  have  ])layrd  very  strange  vagtiries  upon  the  whole  question  of  im- 
properly attainted  persons  and  titles,  who  according  to  all  justice  when 
proved  to  be  innocent,  should  have  been  restored  in  title  as  well  as  blood, 
and  many  of  our  best  lawyers  are  of  opiuion,  that  no  time  ought  to  bur  the 
rights  of  their  descendants  from  the  consideration  of  the  crown.- 

In  the  above  dted  case,  it  is  evident  that  feelings  of  contempt.  Teveage, 
and  scan  on  the  part  of  a  snbject  towards  his  Sovereign  were  tne  cause  of 
the  enjoyment  of  so  singular  a  privilege  by  tlie  Dc  Courcy's  ;  at  any  rate  a 
reason  for  exacting  it  after  the  unconditiunal  pronnse  of  tlie  king  to  do 
whatever  he  asked,  is  apparent ;  but  how  will  antiquarians  account  for  a  pre- 
cisely similar  grant  in  all  respects,  indeed  of  a  more  extended  nature,  al- 
though not  hereditary,  on  the  part  of  England's  capital  tyrant  Henry  VIIL, 
towwds  a  private  gentleman,  Francis  the  son  and  heir  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Brown  of  Tdethorp,  in  the  county  of  Rutland  ?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Rrown  assisted  Henry  VII.  in  his  wars  against  Richard  III.,  for  which 
that  monarch  might  have  recompensed  hira  with  a  peerage,  or  his  successor 
might  have  amply  rewarded  his  son  Francis  by  honours  or  abbeys,  as  peer- 
ages and  church  lauds  were  equally  within  his  gift,  although  more  lavish 
of  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  it  ib  quite  dear  that  Henry  VIU.  granted  to  FVancis  Brown  of 
Tolethcnp,  Esquire,  a  charter  of  exemption  from  serving  on  any  jury  what- 
ever, or  the  olHce  of  sheriff  or  escheator,  granting  {dso  by  the  same  deed 
to  the  said  Francis  Brown  the  liberty  and  privilege  to  be  covered  in  the 
presence  of  him  the  said  King  Henry  VIII.,  his  heirs,  and  all  other  great 
persons  spiritual  or  temporal  of  this  kingdom  for  the  term  of  his  the  said 
Fnods  Browne's  life.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
grant,  although  curious  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doiibt  that  the  suggettion 
must  have  emanated  from  the  king  himself  daring  one  of  his  royal  freaks 
of  merriment,  which,  according  to  all  historians,  approached  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  inanity  ;  and  as  Mr.  Brown  died  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  it  is 
equally  probable  that  he  never  enjoyed  tlie  use  of  tlie  privilege  in  question 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  Tolethorp,  the  seat  of  tnis  gentleman, 
was  purchaied  by  his  ancestor  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Stafford,  in  the  50th 
of  Edward  III.  of  Sir  Thomas  Burton,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Burton, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  the  17th  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  36th  of  that  king's  reign,  in  whose  family  the  estate  had  been  from  the 
9th  of  Edward  II.  Mr.  Francis  Brown  left  a  son  and  heir  Anthony,  who 
had  issue  Thomas,  whg«e  eldest  son  Christopher  Brown,  of  Tolethorp,  Esq. 
was  living  in  1684. 

Arms. — sa.  three  mullets  ar. 
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ShaKBSPSA&S  in  S&PTJillBEB. 

Tbr  glories  of  ber  Majesty's  Theatre  are  now  saspeDded.  JeoDyLind  is  en- 
chanting the  provinces;  her's  is  a  temporary  absence,  however,  for  the 
righting«Ie  return?  with  the  spring  to  London.  The  attractions  of  the 
French  chissic  drama  have  ceased  for  the  present,  with  the  departure  of 
Karliel.  In  fine,  the  fascinations  of  tiie  politer  stay^e  have  fled  for  a  while 
with  the  great  crowd  of  fashion  that  have  fostered  them  so  devotedly.  In 
the  interval,  the  honied  voice  of  Shakespeare  is  heard  again,  though  in  the 
distance.  The  far  off  theatre  of  Sadler's  Wells,  (though  not  too  far  off 
for  its  merits),  ban  re-opened  with  the  play  of  Cymbeline,  that  piece  of 
fiction  8o  beautifully  strange  and  romantic,  where  the  poet  seems  to  have 
been  seized  with  one  of  his  fine  fits  of  tragi-coniic  inspiration,  and  to 
have  roamed  in  a  land  of  bright  imagination,  to  which  mortal,  other  than 
himself,  could  make  no  approach.  The  very  singularity  of  Cymbeline 
stamps  it  at  once  the  work  of  Shakespeare. 

"  Cymbeline,*'  (says  Schlegel ,)  '*  is  also  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  won- 
derful compositions.  He  has  here  connected  a  novel  of  Boccacio  with 
traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons,  reaching  back  to  the  times  of 
the  first  Koman  Emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle 
transitions,  to  blend  together  into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  social  man- 
ners of  the  latest  times  with  heroic  deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of 
the  gods.  In  the  character  of  Imogen,  not  a  feature  of  female  excel- 
lence is  forgotten :  her  chaste  tenderness,  her  softness,  her  virgin  pride, 
her  bonodless  resignation,  and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mistakea 
husiMtnd,  by  whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted ;  her  adrentures  in  dis- 
guise, her  apparent  death,  and  her  recovery,  form  altogether  a  picture 
e(H7rilly  tender  and  affecting." 

In  producing  Cymbeline,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  produced 
it  at  iiadler's  Wells,  Mr.  Phelps  displays  that  refined  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  the  supreme  dramatist  which  has  already  told  so  much  to  his 
credit.  The  manner  in  which  the  play  is  got  up  at  his  theatre,  is  really 
adminible.  Scenery, dresses^ groupings,  and  other  arrangements  are  most 
creditably  true  and  picturesque.  The  acting  was  good  throughout.  Phelps 
himself  played  Leonatus  Posthumus  with  feeling  and  energy.  The  part 
of  tiie  clownish  prince,  Cloten,  was  represented  with  much  comic  force 
by  Scharf,  though  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  quite  hit  the  idea  of 
the  character.  Mr.  Scharf  has  usually  so  correct  a  notion  of  Shakespeare, 
that  we  almost  besState  to  differ  with  him ;  yet  we  deem  Cloten  not  a 
fribble,  but  a  kind  of  brute  of  the  Quilp  species,  whose  uncouth  appear- 
ance, and  savage  manners,  should  form  the  humour  of  the  performance. 
But  the  brightness  of  this  drama  certainly  lies  in  that  exquisite  creation, 
Imogen, — the  gentle,  graceful,  all-confiding,  all-loving  Imogen.  Miss 
Laura  Addison  played  the  part  to  [)erfecti(»n  ;  she  had  exactly  caught  the 
thought  and  tone  Shakspeare  meant  to  exhibit.  Imogen  is  dignified  in 
her  innocence,  and,  though  passive  under  suffering,  is  impatient  of  in- 
sult. She  bears  calmly  and  courageously  all  woe  for  her  lord's  sake; 
badly  as  he  treats  ber^  she  never  breathes  word  against  him,  and  her 
•  affection  leads  to  anger^  when  aught  is  said  by  others  in  his  disparage- 
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iner  t ;  this  enhances  the  interest  and  admiration  she  excites,  and  in  this 

Miss  Addison  was  to  the  life  the  Imogen  of  the  poet  She  gave  full 
effect  lo  that  famous  scene  where  lachiino  first  introduces  himself  to 
her,  endeavouring  to  make  her  doubt  the  constancy  of  her  husband,  and 
then  insinuates  his  own  foul  purpose.  The  contrast  between  the  wife 
when  injured  by  her  husband,  and  when  insulted  by  another,  Mi»s  Addi- 
flon  made  most  impressive  in  the  following  lines : — 

laiMmo,   Be  revenged ; 

Or  she  that  boTO  yoo,  was  no  qneen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  grest  stoek. 

Imogen.  Revenged ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ?   If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  botii  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  trwf^ 
How  shall  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

lacliimo.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  eold  sheets ; 
Whiles  he  is  vaultmg  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?    Revenge  it  1 
1  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noUe  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  eontinne  last  to  your  afleetion, 
Still  close  as  sure. 

Imogen,  What,  ho  !  Pisano ! 

hiimnw.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  Upt. 

Imogen,  Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee.— If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  woiild'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  sucli  an  end  thou  scek'st ;  as  base  as  strange* 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  hx 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  (Usdnins 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike —What,  ho  !  Pisanio  !— 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  asssnlt ;  if  he  shall  think  it  fit,  • 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  oourt,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us — he  hath  a  court 
He  little  eares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  aU.— What  ho,  Pisanio 

The  S|)eech  of  Imogen  as  she  approached,  in  the  youth's  dieM,  the 
cave  of  Belarios,  was  delivered  with  intense  feeling;— 

Imogen.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myself ;  and  for  two  nights  topether 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.    I  should  be  sick. 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me.— Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  Ihee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  :  O  Jove !  I  think, 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  :  such,  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  rehev'd.   Two  beggars  told  me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  Will  poor  folks  ho, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ;  knowing  'tis 
A  puisbmcnt,  or  trial  ?    Yes ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  he  for  need;  and  iUsehood 
Is  \>orsc  m  kings,  than  beggars.— Mv  dear  lord  ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones  :  Now'  I  think  on  thee 
My  hunger's  gone;  but  even  before,  I  was 
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At  point  to  sink  for  food.  —But  what  is  this  ? 

Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'Tis  some  savage  hoUi : 

I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine. 

Ere  clean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  yaliant. 

Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardnest  efCT 

Of  liunliuess  is  mother. — IIo  !  who's  here? 

if  any  thiug  that's  civil,  speak  ;  if  savage. 

Take,  or  lend. — Ho! — No  answer?  then  PD  enter, 

Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  be'U  IGMOely  look  on't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  ! 

This  performance  of  Cymheline  augurs  well  for  the  re-opening  of 
Sadler's  Wells.  Not  alone  here,  however,  but  in  another  quarter  of  the 
town,  an  endeavour  is  making  to  restore  the  superior  drama  of  the 
English  stage.  A  hitherto  obseure  dieatre  in  Marylebonehaa  been  opened 
by  Mrs.  Warner,  with  much  of  that  attraction  which  refined  taste  and  real 
intellect  can  bestow  upon  it.  At  this  new  place  of  entertainment,  Shak- 
Speare  is  also  in  the  ascendent.  The  play  chosen  is  "The  Winters 
Tale,**  a  beautiful  drama,  wlii{  h  hears  the  character  and  stamp  of  its 
mighty  nuthor  in  its  whole  conception,  and  in  every  line  of  its  ver&e.  In 
this  phi}  ,  Leontes,  with  his  absurd,  fierce  jealousy,  and  Hermione,  that 
personification  of  a  devoted  gentle  wife,  borne  down  by  wrongs  and  sor- 
row, are  the  gprander  and  more  sombre  tints  of  the  painting :  Florizdand 
Perdita — an  exceedingly  lovely  creation  of  the  poet, — with  their  romantic 
attachments,  liil  up  the  picturesque  part;  and  the  lighter  touches  are  ad- 
mirably worked  out  in  the  portraits  of  Autolycus,  a  prince  amon^  roirucs, 
and  of  the  shepherd  and  his  clownish  son.  The  gloom  vividly  fronts  the 
gaiety ;  the  dignity,  the  drollery  }  and  the  graceful,  the  grotesque :  by 
such  marks  we  recognise  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  certain 
life  infused  into  the  representation  of  the  Winter's  Tale  at  the  M arylebone 
Theatre,  which  appears  in  the  exertions  of  the  actors  employed,  which 
asserts  itself  in  the  costumes,  which  speaks  through  the  appropriate  sce- 
nei*)'.  and  which  altogether  leaveb  an  exlniirating  impression  on  the 
spectator. 

The  part  of  Hermione  was  excellently  sustained  by  Mrs.  Warner. 
The  combination  of  suavity  and  queenly  dignity,  and  afterwards  of 
strength  in  conscious  right  with  physical  debility,  were  most  successful* 
The  other  actors  and  actresses  were  of  such  tolerable  cultivation  and 
power  as  to  render  this  representation  af,  the  Wiuter  s  Tale,  an  interest* 
ing  and  harmonious  whole. 

The  prosperity  of  Sadler's  Wells,  and  this  new  success  of  another 
theatre  belonging  to  the  same  intellectual  class,  give  cheering  proof 
that  the  people  of  London  are  never  dead  to  that  sense  of  sublime 
enjoyment  which  lies  In  the  works  of  our  mighty  Shakespeare.  His  house 
at  Stratford  has  jusi  been  purchased  by  a  noble  association,  with  the 
approbation  of  all  England.  Oh  !  may  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when 
his  wonders  may  be  restored  in  their  full  nuii-nificence  to  the  Hritish 
stride  !  It  is  right  that  perleclion  should  Ijc  always  honoured  and  encou- 
niged.  It  is  lair  that  the  Opera  and  Jenny  Lind,  timt  (he  French  theatre 
and  its  admirable  acting,  should  be  fostered  by  a  rich  and  refined  popu- 
lation ;  but,  without  deteriorating  from  this,  there  is  quite  room  enough 
for  a  great  Shakesperian  temple* where  such  laudable  undertakings  as  those 
of  Mr.  Ptielps  and  INIrs.  Warner  might  be  carried  out  to  eminent  success. 

M.  Juliien  has  it  appears  become  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  announces  that  "  by  providing  during  the  year  a  variety  of  enter- 
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tainoients,  and  by 'producing  each  with  the  same  excellence  and  com- 
pleteness which  he  trusts  has  characterized  his  former  works,  he  hopes 
to  secure  that  approhation  and  consequent  success  which  will  well  com« 
pensate  him  for  all  his  labours  and  anxieties.'* 

Prosperity  certainly  seems  ever  to  attend  M.  JuUien's  undertakings* 

and  we  have  no  doubt  this  theatre,  under  his  manag-ement,  will  become 
a  very  splendid  affair.  He  opens  in  October,  with  a  series  of  his  famous 
concerts,  but  he  promises  in  December  a  "  Grand  Opera  "  on  a  new  and 
magnificent  scale. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

Bvrford's  Panoeama,  Lkicbstbb  SavAU.  ViBW  or  tbb  Himalaya 
Mountains  witb  thb  Beitisb  Stations  or  Kussawlbb,  Soobatboo 
ano  Simla,  and  a  vast  bxibnt  or  tbb  plains  or  Hindostan. 

This,  from  its  very  singularity,  is  a  most  interesting  panorama.  It  dis- 
plays a  scene  of  vastness,  of  wildness,  of  natural  magnificence  that  is 
not  tu  be  surpassed  in  any  other  pan  of  the  world.  The  artist  has  won* 
derfully  realised  the  splendour  of  the  view,  and  one  may,  in  looking  on 
it,  wander  at  once,  in  imagination  and  almost  substantUlly,  to  this  territory 
of  i'  y  hot  ror,  and  sunny  fertility.  The  bookgiven  at  the  panorama  thus 
grapliically  describes  the  Ilimaliiya  mountains: 

"  The  Hiiualayais  a  stiij>eiidoiis  ami  magnificent  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia,  extendiiii::  from  the  sevt-nty-third  dfi;ree  of  east  lont^itvide,  along 
the  north  of  Hindostan  to  the  borders  of  China,  separating  Uindostan 
from  Tibet  and  Tartary,  and  forming  the  general  boundary  of  Tibet 
through  its  whole  extent,  from  Cabul  to  Upper  Assam.  This  vast  chain 
was  the  Imaus  and  Eroodus  of  the  ancients,  and  was  sometimes  termed 
the  Indian  Caucasus;  the  natives  at  present  call  it  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  or 
Indian  mountains,  as  well  as  Himalaya,  a  Sanscrit  wordjSignifyintz;  snowy. 
On  the  side  of  Hindostan,  the  central  part  of  the  ridge  rises  rapidly  from 
a  level  into  sharp  and  precipitous  clitls,  far  exceeding  the  Andes  in 
height,  whilst  the  Tibet  side  falls  gradually  into  green  hills,  and  ends  in 
sloping  plains.  The  inoontains,  which  vary  from  seventy  to  one  hun« 
dred  and  eighty  miles  in  breadth,  run  in  irregular  ridges  of  every  ima- 
ginable shape,  and  are  undivided  by  any  valley  of  consequence  from  the 
one  plain  to  the  other.  The  various  peaks  of  the  snowy  ridge  seen,  are 
estinjated  to  be  from  16,20:i  to  25,74'2  feet  in  hcig:ht. 

'*  The  mountain  from  which  the  present  panorama  is  taken,  from  its 
hdeht  and  situation,  commands  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  this  vast 
andfearfully  imposing  scene-^  scene  that  defies  language  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of,  so  grand  are  its  colossal  proportions,  so  sublime  and 
glorious  its  general  effect.  Towards  the  north,  the  immediate  fore- 
ground is  Ijrokeu  by  precipitous  rocks,  rugged  clilfs,  wooded  heiirhts, 
and  cultivated  ravines,  some  of  which,  two  or  three  thousand  feet  in 
depth,  have  tlieir  sides  covered  with  dark  forests,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  cultivate  the  soil }  but  where  the  ground  admits  of  husbandry,  even 
when  the  descents  are  most  precipitous,  successive  lines  of  terraces  ap- 
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pear,  like  the  steps  of  Fome  niag^niTicent  amphitheatre,  upon  which  the 

{iroduce  waves  in  many  colored  hues,  abundantly  irrigated  bv  .«trcam- 
ets,  frequently  conducted  from  very  remote  springes.  In  many  places 
these  terraced  fields  are  carried  up  to  an  extraordinary  height,  even  to 
the  very  tops  of  tbe  ranees,  in  dtnations  apparently  inaccessible,  and 
there  the  effects  of  the  eleration  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  strikingly  ohsenable  from  the  diversity  of  tints  the  produce 
{issumes,  the  highest  being  in  fre^^h  blade  brilliantly  green,  whilst  the 
lowest  is  sear  and  ripe.  Many  small  hamlets  and  neat  houses  are  dotted 
about,  presenting  a  look  of  neatness  and  comfort  ;  shut  out  from  the 
ivorld,  their  inhabitants,  if  they  do  not  live  in  peace  among  themselves, 
are  at  least  undisturbed  by  the  visits  of  travellers. 

"  AU  around  the  lower  hills  spread  out  in  every  direetion,  romantic  and 
picturesque^  mountain,  plain,  and  precipice,  in  ten  thousand  varied  forma, 
blended  by  distance,  and  softened  by  the  various  tints  of  sunshine  and 
shade  ;  shattered  peaks,  black  mural  preci|)ices,  ravines  purple  from 
their  depths,  and  graceful  hills  covered  most  luxuriantly  with  dark 
cedars,  oaks  clustered  with  acorns,  and  rhodotlendrons  blushing  with 
scarlet  bloom.  The  British  station  of  Soobathoo  is  seen  on  one  side  in 
an  arid  plain,  and  Simla,  another  station,  with  the  mountain  of  Jacko 
on  which  it  is  partly  built,  stands  boldly  prominent  in  front.  Almost 
on  a  level  with  the  spectator  are  the  summits  of  the  Bayree,Daybee,  and 
Kurroll  mountains,  and  rising  still  higher  the  Whartoo,  Choor,  and  Sir- 
gool,  with  their  peaks  covered  with  snow,  like  giants  mantled  in  white, 
shining  brilli.mtly  against  the  azure  depth  of  tlie  heavens.  The*e,  al- 
though but  mere  vassals  of  the  mighty  Himalaya,  would  be  the  boast  of 
other  countries,  as  they  rise  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  per. 
pendicniar  height. 

"  In  the  extreme  distance  the  wide  stretching  snowy  range  occupies  an 
immense  extent  of  uninterrupted  outline,  and  fascinates  the  eye  with  its 
huge  but  aerial  sublimity,-^ 

"  Snow  piled  on  unow,  the  msSS  VPptmn, 
The  gathered  winter  of  ten  thoussad  years." 

A  wide  undulating  plain  of  everlasting  snow,  from  which  three  mighty 
peaks,  called  the  Jumnootree,  shoot  up  to  an  Immense  altitude ;  two 
joined  by  a  ridge  being  irregular,  curiously  rugged,  and  majestically  dis- 
tinct ;  the  third,  at  some  distance,  being  isolated  and  black,  forming  a 
sinijular  contrast  witli  the  hoary  desert  around.  ()th»'r  immense  })eaks, 
probably  above  the  sonrv-eof  the  Ganges,  are  seen  towards  the  east,  suc- 
ceeded again  by  others,  until  lost  in  the  vast  and  boundless  distance. 
Over  this  forlorn  and  desolate  field  of  snow,  and  between  tbe  peaks,  are 
the  passes  which  lead  into  Koonawur  and  Chinese  Tartary,  the  principal 
of  which,  the  Shatool,  Yoosoo,  and  Boorcndoo  passes,  although  nearly 
fifty  miles  distant,  being  distinctly  visible,  such  is  the  delicate  purity  of 
tbe  atmosphere. 

*•  In  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  south  isthe  beautiful  valley  of 
Pinjore,  and  the  verge  of  sight  melting  int^j  a  line  of  vapour  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  horison,  is  bounded  by  the  Punjab,  the  glow- 
ing plains  around  Sirhind,  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  "country  to* 
wards  Bengal,  and  it  b  said  even  to  the  Pir  Panjal  of  Cashmir ;  the  whole 
like  an  exquisite  map  spread  out  beneath,  through  which  the  Sutlej,  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  numerous  tributary  streams  glittering  like  veins 
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of  silver,  are  seen  winding  amongst  the  fertile  plains,  until  lost  in  the 
blue  etherial  ini-tof  the  distance.  Dark  lines  and  spots  mark  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  luridly  g-larinp  air  over  them  indicates  a  burning  wind 
which  never  reaches  this  happy  mountain  region.  Altogether  the  scene 
is  one  of  sublime  mngniKcence)  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten :  above, 
around,  beneatb,  all  Is  on  tbe  grandest  of  Nature's  scales— tbe  beanti* 
ful,  the  terriHc,  fertility  and  barrenness  finely  contrasted.  On  the  one 
side  a  noble,  lovely,  anil  almost  boundless  prospect,  a  fairy -like  scene, 
gorgeously  glowing  under  tbe  deep  splendour  of  an  Asiatic  sky  ^  on  tbe 
other, 

"  Nature's  bulwark,  built  by  timei 
'Gainst  eternity  to  stand, 
Moontsins  tembly  lublinie,'' 

which  are  not  to  be  equalled  for  extent  and  height  in  the  whole  world, 
tbe  vttStness  of  which  is  almost  oppressive  ;  yet  when  some  definite  idea 
of  their  suBC  can  be  formed,  their  immensity  strikes  the  mind  with  awe, 
wbUst  tbe  deep  and  universal  repose,  and  Toluptuoos  tranquillity,  so 
soothing  to  the  senses,  leads  to  their  contemplation  with  silent  admira- 
tion, unmixed  pleasure,  and  pure  natural  devotion. 

"This  first  barrier  of  ujoiintains,  enormous  as  ii  i>*,  peaks  of  every  ima- 
ginable trbupe,  varying  in  lu  iiihl  from  l(j,^03  to  '2."), 749  ftn  t  from  one 
to  ten  thousand  feet  of  which  is  eternal  snow, m  but  the  screeji  to  other 
assemblages  of  higher  mountains,  which  again  are  still  inferior  to  the 
world  like  bulwarks  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Indus,  from  whence  they 
slope  to  the  Steppes  of  Tanary,  and  are  at  length  lost  in  the  immeasur- 
able deserts  of  Cobi,  and  the  deep  woods  and  countless  marshes  of  Si- 
beria, tlie  suniiiiits  of  which  ranges  have  been  estimated  at  the  enormous 
elevation  of  ,'}().(H)0  tect,  or  nearly  six  miles  perpendifular  b  ii^ht.  A 
mournful,  a^v fill,  and  barren  region,  ^vhere  surrounded  by  the  mostgigao. 
tic  piUars  of  the  universe,  snbltmity  veiled  in  myhtery  sits  fettered  to 
desolation. 

*'  The  immense  space  ocmpied^by  the  mountains,  varying,  as  before 
mentioned,  from  70  to  180  miles  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 

small  states,  govern<^d  by  Kajalis  or  Uanai,  and  very  thinly  populated. 
Many  are  independent,  others  arc  triliUtury  to  '1  ibet,  Nepaul,  Cabul,  &c. 
The  inliabitants  are  generally  a  bold  and  hardy  race — 

**  Wild  warriors  of  the  Turquoise  Hills, — and  those 
Who  dwell  beyond  the  everlasting  snows 
Of  Hindoo  Koosh,  in  stormy  fireedom  bred. 
Their  foit,  the  roek,  their  camp,  the  tonent's  bed.** 

*'  The  bill  porters,  or  Coolies,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  powers  of  en- 
durance, and  the  Cihoorca  regiments,  raised  in  the  Ncpuul  States,  have 
proved  themselves  good  soldiers,  by  tbe  effective  services  they  rendered 
at  Sobraon  and  elsewhere.  Tbe  women  in  moat  parts  are  good-looking 
and  he.ilthy.  The  houses  are  generally  placed  in  picturesque  and 
sheltered  sittuitions,  and  are  well  built ;  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 

•  The  line  of  eternal  snow  in  tho  latitude  30'.  31',  in  Asia,  is  fixnble  at  15,000  feet 
on  the  southern  or  Indian  aspect  of  the  Himalaya  mouiituins,  and  on  the  northern  (not 
tlie  Tartaric)  may  he  concluded  at  14^00;  but  there  are  so  many  conflicting  conditions 
of  the  question,  that  no  preoiKe  boundaiy  can  be UBigned  without  flB  explanation. — O. 
G'trard's  k  istt  to  Shatool^  S(c. 
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the  he.'wy  rains,  which  continue  for  several  months,  renderings  it  neces- 
sary tliat  ihey  bhonld  be  strong.  'J'he  mountains  are  considere<i  very 
sacred,  consequently  temples  dedicated  to  Krishna,  Siva,  and  other 
Hioiloo  deities,  are  found  io  all  puts,  and  Brahmins  are  numerous.  The 
wealth  of  the  mountaineers  consists  in  their  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
a  few  homed  cattle  of  a  small  breed;  wild  animals  are  rarely  seeo. 
occasionally  perhaps  a  tiger  or  panther,  and  a  few  bears  j  deer  are  by 
no  means  numerous,  but  the  doniestic  cat  is  met  with  every  where. 
"Wheat,  barley,  rice,  as  well  as  potatoes,  and  many  luiropean  ve«setables, 
are  cultivated  fur  use,  and  poppies  and  ginger  for  trade ;  scarcity  and 
famine  often  occur  in  the  most  elevated  part&,  from  the  grain  not  ripen- 
ing, when  the  inhabitants  eat  their  sheep  and  p^ts,  dried  fruit  and 
roots.  Many  of  the  finest  fruits  of  Europe  are  cultivated,  the  apricot 
es|)ecially  is  abundant  round  every  inhabited  spot,  and  is  frequently  the 
only  vestige  of  long  deserted  villages  ;  wild  strawberries,  raspberries, 
grapes,  pears,  mulberries,  and  all  sorts  of  nuts  are  in  profusion,  to  the 
elevation  of  7.000  or  8,000  feet,  and  in  some  instances  higher.  In 
many  parts  the  forests  and  woods  present  an  appearance  scarcely  differ- 
ing from  the  most  splendid  and  luxuriant  British  scenery :  the  cedar, 
oak,  sycamore,  deodar,  yew,  Scc.y  seem  to  attain  their  best  growth  at 
the  height  of  10,000  or  11,000  feet,  where  trees  of  the  noblest  size 
flourish,  die,  and  fall  unheeded,  returning  to  their  primeval  element  to 
aflTord  nourishment  to  another  race.  Flowers  are  abundant,  and  are 
much  prized,  especially  the  double  white  rose  of  India,  which  is  found 
wild  in  all  parts,  creeping  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  the  flowers 
banging  in  thousands  of  beautiful  clusters  |  the  rhododendron,  also,  is 
very  ornamental,  it  here  grow  s  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feei,  and 
is  so  numerous  that  the  banks  and  dells  in  some  parts  are  covered  with 
its  extraordinary  magnificent  scarlet  or  delicate  pink  flowers. 

"Grain  crops  ripen  at  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  the  birch  and  juni- 
per flourish  at  13,000  j  at  14,000  the  grass  begins  to  break,  h  a  still 
slips  of  verdure  and  many  hardy  plants  flower  to  14,500  or  15,003  feet ; 
patches  of  soil  are  even  met  with,  and  plants  of  the  cry{)togamcns 
lichen  family  vegetate  at  16,000  feet  absolute  elevation,  above  which 
vegetable  life  ceases  altogether.** 
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RcMAiNB  Historical  and  Litbrart,  connected  with  the  Palatine 

counties  of  Lancaster  and  Cheater,  published  liy  the  Chetham  Society* 
Vols.  X.  XI.  Tub  Couchkr  Book  or  Ciiartulary  op  Whallky 
AflHBY.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Hulton,  Eso.  Vols.  I.  II.  Printed  for 
the  Chetham  Society.  1847* 

By  the  publication  of  this  valuable  collection  of  ancient  documents 
relative  to  iancathire  and  Cheshire,  Mr.  Button  adds  new  credit  to  the 
Chetham  Society,  and  renders  essential  service  to  the  public.  The 
transcription  of  this  legal  Cbartulary,  and  the  correction  of  it  as  it  went 
throu<;h  the  press,  must  of  necessity  have  been  confided  to  a  lawyer : 
Mr,  Ilulton,  a  counsel  of  extensive  knowledge  and  })ractice,  was  the 
very  person  to  undertake  the  task.  His  performance  of  it  displays  won- 
derful care  and  patience ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
whole  may  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Hulton  prefaces  his  labours  with  a  luminous  introduction.  He 
^ives  in  it  the  following  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Whalley  whence  this 
Chartulary  comes : 

"  The  subject  itself  will  not  be  inaptly  introduced  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Abbey,  and  its  parent  houK,  Staulawe. 


hour,  Comb  rinorc.  It  was  foundeil  by  John,  ooiistahle  of  (,Micster,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  year  11/!^,  at  that  periotl  whew  the 
vibratious  of  the  movement  lu  favour  of  holy  jwverty,  originated  by  our  eouutry- 
man,  St.  Stephen,  at  Citeauz,  were  the  strongest.  The  abbey  was  of  the  Cister- 
cian order ;  it  \vn%  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Cistercinn«i ;  the  founder  direeted  that  it  should  t)e  called  Locus  BenedictuSy  and 
he  euduwcd  it  with  the  townships  of  btane^e  and  Astuu. 

"  Its  lite  was  well  calculated  to  cany  out  the  views  of  the  founder  of  that 
ascetic  ixder.  Placed  on  a  low  fodt  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gowy  and  the 
Mersey,  in  one  of  the  most  barren  spots  in  Cheshire,  it  was  a  fittiu<;  |>lare  for 
the  followers  of  those  devoted  men  who  looked  on  the  luueluie»s  and  sterility  of 
Citeanx  as  its  diief  recommendation.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  Citeauz 
derived  its  name  from  the  flags  and  bulrushes  which  were  found  there  in  abun- 
dance, the  site  may  have  been  endeared  to  the  monks  by  a  similarity  in  its  natural 
productions. 

"Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  monastery  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  its 
fimndation.   The  fruits  of  their  patient  poverty  then  began  to  appear ;  and  it 

was  discovered  that  the  place  was  not  without  its  peculiar  advanta^res.  Robert 
de  Lascy,  the  last  of  the  oripnal  l)e  Luscys,  lia<l  died  ;  the  descent  of  his  iiii- 
mense  possessions  had  enriched  Roger,  constable  of  Chester ;  and  a  monastery, 
Ibondea  by  his  father,  and  rituated  dose  to  his  paternal  castle  of  Halton,  beeame 
the  fitting  recipient  of  his  bounty.  Towards  the  close  of  a  turbulent  life,  he 
endowed  S^tanlawc  with  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Rochdale,  four  bovates  of 
land  in  Castlctun,  the  lordship  of  Mcrland,  the  wiiste  of  Brendewood,  aud  the 
township  of  Little  WooHon ;  and,  from  motives  of  gratitude  towards  the  eurdier 
of  his  family,  the  successive  grants  were  made,  not  merely  for  the  souls  of  himielf, 
hU  father,  and  mother,  but  idso  for  the  soul  of  Robert  de  Lasey. 


The  monastery  of  Stanlawe 


•robably  an  affiliation  from  its  neigh- 
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"  His  extmple  wts  followed  by  hii  deaoendanta ;  and  tbe  gimnts  of  the  advow- 
■ons  of  the  churches  of  Blackburn  and  Eccles,  and  of  the  township  of  Steyningee, 

by  John  de  Liiscy ;  nnd  of  the  township  of  Cronton  by  Edmund  de  Lascy, 
sliowetl  the  stt'.uiy  attachment  of  the  house  to  the  family  monastery  of  Stanlawe. 
Butlit  wa«  reserved  fur  '  the  great  and  good '  Ilenr^-  de  Lascy,  earl  of  Ltncola,  to 
confer  the  brightest  gem  on  the  fiKtanate  abbey*  n  the  advmrsoa  of  the  chuidi 
of  WhsUey. 

m  *****  * 

"  This  increase;  of  wealth  led  to  its  natural  consequences ;  vows  of  pover^, 
uttend  when  worldly  possesiioiis  were  wanting,  were  forgotten,  and  towards  the 
dose  of  the  thirteendi  eentury  tiie  monks  longed  for  a  translatkm  to  a  more  con- 
genial site.  The  inconveniences  of  the  locality  began  to  be  ]>erceived,  and  if  the 
chronicle  of  St.  Werburgh  be  correct,  the  monks  met  with  some  weU-timed  mis- 
fortanes.  in  1279,  tiie  sea  broke  in  upon  Stanlawe,  ^  the  {neatest  daiiia|?e, 
interrupted  the  highway,  and  washed  down  the  bridge  towards  Qiestflc.  In  1287 
the  great  tower  of  the  church  was  blown  down  ;  and  two  years  after,  not  only 
dill  the  greatest  part  of  the  abbey  perish  iu  a  conflagration,  but  the  sea  a  second 
time  inundated  the  abbey,  and  stood  in  the  outhouses  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet. 

"The  bounty  of  Earl  Henry  was  opportune:  and  under  this  accumulation  of 
misfortunes  the  monks  petitioned  Pope  Nicholas  IV".  to  gruiit  them  permission 
to  remove  to  Whalley.  He  acceded  to  theu*  request ;  and,  m  1289,  a  bull  was 
issued  authorising  tiieir  translation,  and  empowering  them  to  appropriate  the 
revenues  of  the  church  and  its  dependencies,  on  the  condition  of  endowing  a 
snflBcient  vicnrage,  wheiiever  the  opportimity  of  removal  shoulil  be  affonled  by 
the  resignation  or  death  of  tlie  then  incurnbent.  This  bull  was  revoked  by 
Bonifiiee  VIII.,  but  it  was  afterwards  oonflnned,  and  the  desired  priTilegea 
granted,  by  the  same  supreme  ])ontiff.  » 

"The  event,  so  anxiou'<ly  lo  ikeil  for  by  the  monks  at  Stanlawe,  took  place  on 
the  feast  of  dt.  Fabian  ami  8t.  Sebastian,  in  the  year  when  Peter  de  Cestria, 

the  last  secular  rector  of  Whalley,  died.  But  the  translation  was  delayed  hf 
the  want  of  an  appropriation,  and  a  ratification  by  the  founder.  These  were 
ohta'netl  in  \29b  ;  and  on  the  1th  Nj)ril.  l'J!)n.  (ire^^ory  de  Northbury,  the  then 
iibbot,  iind  his  monks,  took  ])osse8sion  of  Whalley;  the  former  abbot,  Robert  de 
Haworth,  preferring  to  remain  at  Stanlawe  . 

"But  Haworth  had  most  probably  arrtred  at  that  time  when  *  those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  be  <larkened/  for  it  \n  perhaps  difficult  to  imagine  a 
stronger  contrast  than  must  have  been  afforded  by  the  two  sites  of  Stanlawe  and 
Whalley.  Mr.  Ormerod  says  :  '  Even  at  the  ureseut  day  it  u  didicult  to  select 
in  Cheshire  a  scene  of  more  comfortless  desolation  than  this  eheeriess  marsh ; 
barely  fenced  from  the  waters  by  embankments  on  the  north  ;  shut  out  by  naked 
kuoUs  from  the  fairer  country  which  spreads  along  the  feet  of  the  forest  hill-^  on 
the  south-east ;  and  approached  by  one  miserable  trackway  of  mud ;  whdst 
every  road  that  leads  to  the  haunts  of  men  seems  to  dtrerge  in  its  course  as  it 
approaches  the  I^us  Bcnedictns  of  Stanlawe.'  While  the  wonls  of  Dr.  Whitaker, 
in  describing  the  situation  of  Whalley.  are  tinted  with  a  (Uande  like  warmth  :  '  A 
copious  stream  to  the  south,  a  moderate  expanse  of  rich  meadow  and  pasture 
around,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  sheltering  hills,  clad  in  the  verdant  coveruig  of 
tbeir  native  woods,  beyond,  were  features  in  the  fiuie  of  nature  which  the  earlier 
Cistercians  courted  with  instinctive  fondness.' 

"  In  this  fiivoureiLsituatiou  the  monks  of  Stanlawe  fixed  their  habitation.  Tlie 
foundation  of  their  new  abbey  wns  hud  by  Earl  iieury  in  person,  aud  lu  1306  the 
greater  part  of  the  abbey  was  consecrated.  But  diffiralties  beset  tiiem ;  and  ten 
years  after  the  consecration  the  monks  are  found  dissatisfied  with  tbeir  new  situ- 
ation, complaining  of  the  deficiency  of  wood  for  the  construction  of  the  monaster}', 
aud  prevailing  on  their  patron,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  erant  them  a  new 
site  ror  their  monastery.  This  was  done  in  1.*)16,  and  Toxstatn  was  assigned  to 
tliem  for  the  new  establishment.  But  the  tlesign  was  abandoned,  if  e\'er  seriously 
eutertained.   Tbe  building  was  proceeded  with }  but  the  but  finish  was  not  put 
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to  the  work  until  the  abbacy  of  Ecclea,  who  succeeded  in  14'M.  From  the 
translation  until  the  disaolution,  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
monks  nrided  at  Whalley,  *a  point  of  refuge  for  all  who  needed  succour^ 
counsel,  and  protection ;  a  Imdy  of  individuals  with  wisdom  to  guide  the  inex- 
perienced, with  wealth  to  relieve  the  sufleriDgi  and  often  with  power  to  relieve  the 
distressed/ 

**The  dissolution  of  the  house  took  place  in  15.Mf).  The  zeal  of  Abbot 
Paslew,  the  last  abbot,  had  driven  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  rash  and  ill-adusoil 
pilgrimage  of  grace;  he  was  tried  and  attainted  for  high  treason  at  the  Lancaster 
aprinff  amies  in  1636-7;  and»  wHb  a  re6nement  of  eruelty,  be  was  brought  to 
WhaUesr,  and  execute<I  un  the  12th  of  March  in  that  year,  within  sight  of  the 
monastery  over  which  he  had  ])resided  for  thirty  years.  The  possessions  of  the 
monastery  were  confiscated ;  and,  on  the  12th  April,  1539,  the  bailiwick  of  the 
demesnes  was  granted  to  Jdm  Iftra^ll :  and  be,  with  Riebard  Assbeton,  after- 
wards purchased  from  the  erown  the  whole  manor  of  Whalley,  with  the  site  of 
the  dissolved  monastery.  A  partition  took  y)lace  immediately  afterwarda»  by 
which  Assheton  obtained  exdosnre  possession  of  the  house." 

To  the  following  assertion  of  Mr.  Hulton  we  cordially  assent: 

"To  the  local  antiqnaiy  and  the  genealogist  this  collection  of  muniments  will 
be  invaluable.  The  state  of  property  at  a  very  early  period  is  develo|)ed ;  in 
some  instances  the  names  of  places  may  be  identified  ;  but  so  great  has  been  the 
cliant^e  in  language  and  nomenelature,  that  even  in  the  districts  of  Rochdale  and 
Rosseudale,  where  the  language  still  smacks  of  its  Saxon  origin,  comparatively 
few  names  can  be  identifira  with  existing  plaoea.  Perhaps  a  dose  attention  to 
the  names,  and  their  resolution  by  translation,  when  that  is  practicable,  may 
facilitate  their  recognition.  The  rapiihty  with  which  the  grants  were  made, 
limits  its  usefulness  to  the  genealogist.  But  for  a  century  the  record  is  perfect ; 
and  Uiore  are  few  andent  fiunilies  m  the  south  and  east  of  Lancashire,  who  will 
not  find  the  name  of  an  ancestor  in  its  pagea,  dther  as  a  grantor  or  a  witness  to 
soma  of  the  recorded  transact  ions.  The  narrowness  of  the  limit  is  to  be  regretted; 
but  an  attempt  has  been  icadc  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  notes." 

Mr.  Hulton  has  given  throughout  the  work  <>ome  valuable  notes  ;  and 

in  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  book,  in  common  with  all 
the  puhlicationf;  of  the  Chetbaiu  Society,  is  exquisitely  printed,  udU 
elegantly  brought  out. 


Tin.  RivKR  Dove,  with  somk  qvivt  TuorraiTs  ov  the  HAFPT  PBAC- 
Tic£  OF  Anojuimg.    JLocdoQ :  William  i:'ickeriDg.  1847* 

la  this  a  new  or  an  old  book  ?  If  it  be  a  novel  production,  the  imitation 
of  the  ancient  tone  and  style  is  cxcidlent :  if  it  be  a  reprint,  its  publica- 
tion is  scarcely  less  creditable,  from  the  taste  shown  in  its  selection. 
The  work  is  a  kind  of  li.t^ht  commentary  on,  or  raiher  pleasant  com- 
mendation of  Walton  ;iiid  Co'ton's  labours  in  the  service  of  the  same 
gentle  craft — the  Art  of  Angling,  The  book  is  written,  according  to  a 
custom  common  at  tbe  time  in  its  date,  1687>  in  dialogue  form :  the 
main  conversation  passes  between  an  angler  and  an  artist  who  have 
journeyed  together  into  that  lovely  locality  which  lies  upon  the  river 
Dove,  to  enjoy  the  tieligblful  occupations  of  sketching,  and  fishini^. 
Their  route  is  w.'ll  chosen,  for  there  scarcely  exi>ts  in  England  n  more 
beautiful  region  than  thul  watered  by  the  Dove }  the  river  isauci  from 
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the  |ieak  in  Derbyshire,  and  pattes  near  Buston.  Here  do  the  two  tim- 
▼ellers  jog  on,  their  discoarie  quaint  and  qneer^  yet  right  merry  and 
agreeable.   The  following  is  an  example 

Painter. — You  have  angled  me  on,  and  be^iled  the  iray  with  these  colloquies 
most  pleasantly ;  for  we  have  walked  tome  muet,  and  I  heartily  thank  you. 

Angler.  —  Look  Sir  ;  now  you  have  a  view  of  some  rooks  before  you  iu  a  li*^tle 
distance ;  there  are  the  steep  declivities  overliun^ing  the  other  side  of  the  Dore, 
which  is  at  a  great  depth  buiuw.  A  few  steps  mure,  and  we  are  come  to  Ilauson 
Grange. 

Pd'mfrr. — It  is  a  pretty  sequestered  spot;  and  the  house  stands  on  the  very 
brow  of  the  cUff,  whiM  u  ornamented  with  wood  i  and  i  hope  we  are  arrived  at 
Dove  Dale. 

Anyler, — Have  patience :  not  v(*t,  Sir  $ — this  it  Nab't  Dale :  but  torn  agaia 

this  way  to  the  right,  for  there  is  Hanson  Toot.  And  look,  yonder  is  the  chuieh 
at  Alston  fields  ;  and,  I  hesceeh  you,  deny  me  not  the  contrivance  of  a  j)icturc. 

Painter, — ill  du  it  cheerfully;  and  the  hills  array  themselves  to  au  advauto^e. 
What  a  general  harmony  is  in  the  winrks  of  nature !  Here,  by  a  few  lines,  with 
seeming  carelessness  put  together,  even  those  bleak  and  crag^'  hills  are  made  to 
the  congniity  and  order  of  beauty ;  Mtd  the  aspect  of  the  church  on  the  hill  ia 
pretty  for  a  distance. 

Anffler, — And  when  you  are  come  there,  you  shall  hod  a  retired  vilUu^,  and  a 
decent  house  of  entertainment ;  where  we  may  have  supper  and  a  clean  bed. 

Painter. — Was  it  there  Piscator  eheercd  his  oo:n])ani()n  after  his  journey? 

J/i/// r.  —Not  so:  for  Mr.  Cotton  conducted  hiiu  to  his  huadsome  seat  at 
Beresfurd,  and  there  you  may  belit^ve  he  made  amends,  as  he  promised  tu  do,  for 
bringing  him  "an  ill  mile  or  two  out  of  hii  way for  he  gave  him  a  hearty 
welcome ;  and  after  that  they  made  no  strangers  of  each  other,  but  with  pood 
Moorland  a!e,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco*  passed  au  hour  or  two  in  conversation  before 
thev  weut  to  bed. 

Painter, — ^And  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  ;  so  let  us  be  going,  for  there  is  my 

poor  copy  of  Alston  fieltls  church. 

Au./ler. — It  is  the  chiirch  itself,  and  those  distant  hiUa,  that  stand  behind  it 

with  a  natural  gloom.    Come  on,  Sir. 

How  exhilirating  too  is  their  talk  prior  to  "  pleasantly  walking  to  the 
fcource  of  the  Dove." 

Angler. — ^How  now  I  brave  gentleman,  how  bres  it  with  you  this  morning  7 

Painter. — Trust  me.  I  am  full  of  joyful  cNpcctations. 

A/if/lrr. — Then  you  do  not  repent  your  sudden  cludlcugc  to  walk  across  the 
moors  tu  the  Dove  Head 
Paui/tfr.— Ob,  9k,  never  fear  me. 

**Hark!  the  laik  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Ph'rbus  'jrins  to  rise, 
His  steed  tu  water  at  those  springs, 
On  chalic*d  flowen  that  lies.''^ 
The  air  of  these  moantains  hath  a  wholesome  freshness  that  gives  wmgs  to  the 
spirit. 

Angler. — Vciy  true  ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  learned  Sir  AViUiam  Temple 
to  declare  that  hralth  and  long  life  are  to  be  found  on  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire, 
and  the  heaths  of  StafFordshirc.    Are  yuu  for  breakfast? 

Painfrr.—\y  ]  and  look,  our  host  has  provided  for  us  in  this  aibour  in  his 
garden  ;  see,  how  it  is  gruwu  over  with  jessamines  and  honey-suckles. 

A  ngler. — And  here  is  a  hedge  of  sweet  brieti^ — it  all  breathes  fraeraney. 

JPoiffto^.— -It  is  veiy  pleasant ;  and  now  let  us  discuss  our  breakfast  with  free* 
dom,  as  honest  anglers  ought  to  do  :  here's  new  baked  bread,  and  milk  and  lionev  ; 
and  here's  a  bowl  of  curds  and  whey,  with  nutmeg  and  ginger.    .\re  you  for  that  / 

Angler. — With  all  my  heart  Painter.  What  say  vou,  brother;  is  not  here  a 
moat  fresh  and  nnmatrhable  morning  for  travellers  7  Do  look  over  those  bills ; 
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and  there  are  the  blue  moors,  backed  by  the  bumiahed  light  of  the  mn  riaing 

behind  them.    What  can  be  more  glorious? 

Painter.— Notliiag,  nothing — see  how  ''he  cometh forth  as  a  bridegroom  from 
Ut  t^amber,ttndrejtdeetha$  o  tironff  man  toruna  race,** 

Tiic  following  iacident  is  one  of  the  prettiest  thinga  in  the  whole 
book  : — 

Jn^/Z^  r.— There  let  them  go,  and  to-moifow  we  ahall  meet  them  by  Hanaoik 
Toot.    But  what  cornea  here? 

Painter. — It  is  a  little  country  damael. 

Angler.— ^ood  morning  pretty  maiden.   What  are  yon  come  fo?  7 

Maiden  of  the  Mill. — To  fetch  some  water  Sir. 

Painter.— \  pray  you  to  be  civil,  and  let  me  taste  some  of  thia  clear  spring  of 
the  Ludwell  from  your  pitcher. 
Maiden. — ^Yon  ere  weleome,  Sir.  IH      it  in. 

Pr//r;//'r.— Thank  you'gentle  maid;  'tie  aa  cold  asanicide'i  endwhatiayonr  wune? 

3/a/</t'W.— Mnrirery,  so  ])lea8eyon,  Sir. 

Angler — Well  my  pretty  Margery  j  we  are  greatly  beholden  to  you  j  and  here 
ia  A  half  aeril  piece  to  buy  ribancb  for  Sandaya  and  holidaya ;  and  ao  fivewell. 

MaJiden — \our  scn  antlund  gentlemen,  nnd  I  thank  you  both. 

Angler — (iod  speed  you,  ])retty  Margery;  and  may  you  live  as  harmless  aud 
happy  as  you  now  apnear  to  be,  and  some  day  or  other  walk  to  church  on  dowers. 
Come,  brother  let  us  be  forward ;  for  you  and  I  mnit  np  to  the  Wheeldon  Hill, 
that  towers  to  the  skies  yonder. 

Piihiirr. — With  all  uiy  heart :  farewell,  Man^ry.— What  a  secret  charm  is  in 
a  youthful  iunoeeucy,  that  hath  not  put  otf  the" white  ^menU  washed  in  the 
fountain  of  baptism!  I  have  heard  it  saiil,  a  child'i mind gitee  a ptttem  <rf n 
ehnrcb  temper ;  it  looka  to  have  come  freah  from  heaven,  and  to  be  the  only  thing 
fit  to  re-aseend  to  the  celestial  presence. 

Avgh-r. — And  that  we  may  believe,  was  the  reason  of  our  lletleemer  exhorting 
mankind  to  have  the  mind  of  chddren.  And  did  he  not  openly  declare  that  thetr 
angda  do  always  behold  the  &ce  of  their  Heavenly  Father— meaning  their  guardian 
angela. 

The  book,  coming  from  the  presa  of  Charles  Whittingharo,  is  of 
course  a  specimen  of  curious  and  exqauite  printing. 


Amy  RonsART,  Drame  en  cinq  actes,  et  huit  tableaux,  arrange  d'nprds  le 

c^l^hre  roman  **  Kenilworth*'  de  Walter  Scott,  par  William  Robkrt 
I\Iarkwkll.  Paris,  cbez  Martioon,  Libraire,  iiue  du  Coq  Saint- 
Honor^,  4.  1847. 

Tins  is  certainly  a  <  uriosity  in  literature — a  French  play  written  by  an 
Englishman,  with  the  subject  English  also.  Mr.  Markwell,  however, 
seems  a  perfect  nirtster  of  the  French  languaixo,  and  expresses  himself  in 
it  not  only  with  Hucncy,  but  with  much  force  and  feeling.  He  has  dra- 
matised very  well  the  story  of  poor  Amy  Rubsart,  though  he  rather 
strangely  is  led  away  by  some  gentler  fanqr,  when  he  changes  the  welt 
known  catastrophe  of  the  tale  into  a  happy  conclusion.  According  to  * 
this  play,  Amy.Hobsart  is  saved,  and  it  is  Vamey  who  is  killed  by  falling 
into  the  trap  which  he  Jhad  contrived.  The  curtain  drops  on  the  news 
that  the  bride  of  Leicester  is  appointed  first  lady  of  honor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.    As  a  specimen  ot  the  drama,  which  has  interest  throughout. 
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we  give  io  it«  Frencb  dress  the  following  scene — one  which  io  the  ori|^U 
nal  is  so  popahu',  and  which  has  formed  so  often  a  theme  for  the  painter. 

BCBNl  XI. — ^LsiCKSTBR  IT  Amt,  efUfont  pat  la  ffouelk. 

Lficexter,  en  costume  rle  conr,  jiorfanf  Vordre  de  la  J  arret  the  d"  Angleterre^ 
Vordrc  de  la  Taison-iVOr,  et  iordrc  dc  Saint-Aiidrt^  d'/u-osse. — J///y  est  vnhfni" 
Jiquement  parte ;  elie  s\ippuie  languismmment  sur  le  brcu  de  Leicester^ — JLtCice^ 
Ur^aukaMurlefauteuii  qui  ett  iiladroiie;  Amvi'ammig  jht  k  dottier,  et  esn- 
itmpit  otwc  amaw  lord  LneetUr, — Un  mameni  at  tUenee, 

AuY. — Que  Tous  etcs  beau  ainti,  mou  lord  bien-aime!. . 
Lbicbbtbe.— Amy,  vons  ^tes  eomme  toutei  ks  femmea.  .le  veloun  et  lea 
joysnx  vous  chsrment  plan  que  rhomme  qui  les  ports. . 

Amy,  aver  un  ton  dc  reproche. — Oh  !  Dudley.  crojes-TOus  que  rotrc  Amv 
puissc  vuus  aitner  micux  mm  ce  costume  mut^itique  que  sous  1' humble  pourpoiiu 
que  vous  portiez  loraqu'elle  vous  donna  son  cceur  dans  les  bois  de  Devon  ?. . 

Lbicbstbr. — ^AUons..,  ne  me  grondex  pas,  nut  belle  eomteMe  (// «e  ttcw ; 
Amy  s'appuie  sur  son  bras,  et  totis  deux  se  dirigent  vers  le  sopha  qui  est  h.  la 
droite),  et  laisscz-moi  a  raon  tour  vous  admirer. .  vous  portez  a  ravir  le  costume 
qui  couvient  a  vutre  ruu^.  •  Que  peuse^i-tu  du  gout  dc  uos  domes  de  la  cour  ? 

Amy. — Je  n'en  saia  nen. .  j'aime  ees  paniies  pane  qn'elles  me  nenneot  de  toos, 
mail  je  ne  putt  songer  k  moi  quand  tods  £les  h. .  Dadl^,  ne  parlons  qne  de  toi. 
(^Leicester  s'assled  sur  le  sophn). 

Lbickster. — Preuda  a  mes  cotes  la  place  qui  t'a])partient. 

Amy. — Non,  je  YeoB  m'aneoir  k  tea  pieai..jc  puurrst miens tsYQir..(£8i( 
8*a3sied  sur  un  ti^btturet,  aux  genoux  de  Leicester).  Je  veux  admiier  k  raon  loisir 
toute  ta  splendeur. .  je  veux  savoir  comment  sont  vetus  les  princes. 

Lbickster  M/urt/. — Enfan !. .  (^ffty  le  regarde  avec  une  curiotUi enfantim 
m(l4e  d^amowr.) 

Amy. — Quelle  est  cette  bande  brodee  qui  entonre  ton  pennon? 

LKir-KSTER.— Celt  la  Jsireti^  d'Angletene. .ornement  que  les  mis  aont 
tiers  de  porter- 

Amy. — £t  cette  etoile  ? 

Lbicbstbr. — C'est  le  dismast  George*  le  joyan  de  Tordre..  ;  taaaisqaek 

foi  Edouard  et  la  comtessc  de  Salisbury  -  • 

Amy,  linterrotnpant. — Je  connais  cette  histoire.  .je  sais  que  la  jarretiered*une 
dame  est  devenue  I'embleme  le  plus  iliustre  de  la  cbevalerie  d'Angletcrre> 

Lbicbstbr.— Je  le  le^us  en  mteie  temps  que  le  due  de  Noimlk  et  le  eomte 
de  Rutlsnd. 

Amy. — Et  cc  mag^ififjue  collier  ? 

Lricehter* — C  est  i  urdre  de  la  Toison-d'Or,  institue  par  la  maison  de  Bour- 
gogne . .  de  grands  privileges,  car  le  roi  d'  Espagne  lui-mtoe,  ^ui  a  snee^  aus,-bon- 
neun  de  eette  maison,  ne  peut  juger  un  cberalier  de  la  Toiaon-d'Or  «ns  le  con* 

eours  du  grand  chapitre  de  I'ordie.. 
Amy. — Et  celui-ci? 

Lkickstbr. — C'est  le  plus  pauvte  de  tonst-^'est  I'ordre  de  Saint- Andiv 
d'Ecosse,  r^tabli  par  le  roi  Jseques. .  Maintenant,  ch^  oomtesse,  vos  desirs  sont 
aatisfaita  :  vous  avcz  vu  votre  vassal  sous  le  costume  le  plus  brillant  qu'il  pouvait 
prendre  cn  voyage    car  les  robes  d  apparat  ne  peuvcnt  sc  porter  qu'a  la  cour.. 

Amy. — Alais  vous  le  savez,  mou  cber  lord,  un  desir  satisfait  eu  fait  toujuurs 
nattre  nn  nonvesn* 

Lbicbstbr.— n  n'eit  pas  un  aenl  des  tien%  eb^  Amy,  que  je  ne  pmiie  mtii* 

Cure. 

Amy. — Je  desirai  voir  mon  epoux  ecUirer  de  toute  sa  splendeur  cette 
obscure  retraite. .  eh  bien  t  mamtenant,  je  voudrait  me  troufer  dans  I'un  de 
aei  magoifiquea  pidais*  et  Vy  voir  revdtu  de  la  modeste  redingote  bmne  qu'il 
portait  quand  il  gigna  le  eoeur  de  la  panfie  Amy  Robtart. 
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L R I cmTBib — ^Enfiuit  1. .  eh  bien,  aigourd  bui  mdme  je  reptendni  la  ndiagote 

bruue. . 

AiiY<~Oai»  UMit  j'iiai  stw  voni  dam  l*tnM  do  ees  mpalwi  demeures,  oh  ie 
serais  si  fiere,  parmi  lea  damefe  anglaim,  de  porter,  dana  tout  son  U  nom  du 
plot  noble  comte  da  nyyaimie. 


?         FINE  ARTS. 

The  Qtekn's  Visit  to  Jrrsby,  3rd  Sept.  1846.—- Pub.  bjr  Philip  Palle, 
Jersey ;  Eldred,  168,  Bond  Street,  London. 

This  magniRcent  Yolume  illustrative  of  Her  Mijeity's  riait  to  Jersey  is  a 

beiittinu:  record  of  an  event  which  will  be  long  memorable  in  theanoals 

of  the  island.  The  work,  a  splendid  folio,  comprises  twenty  fine  litho^ra- 
I)hic  views  t'roin  ably  executed  skotrhcs  by  a  native  artist,  Mr.Le  Capelain. 
AixMinditiij;  as  Jersey  does  in  ricii  and  })icturoS(jtie  scenery,  it  was  a  task  of 
uo  little  dilhcuUy  to  make  a  selection  where  all  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Le  Cape- 
lain  has  however,  exercised  considerable  taste  and  judgment ;  and  the 
resnlt  is,  a  collection  of  views  which  cannot  foil  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.  Those  which  have  particularly  grati lied  us  are  "  St.  Aubyn's 
Bay,*'  with  Elizabeth  Castle  and  the  town  of  St.  Ileliers,  in  the  distance 
"Grosnez  Castle"  exhibiting- its  time  worn  arch  in  dark  relief  aa;ainst  a 
moonlight  sky;  and,  aljove  all,  tbe  famous  **  Castle  of  Mont  Oryueil"— 
the  most  celebrated  historical  relic  iu  the  Island.  This  mighty  fortress 
Stands  forth  in  bold  relief  and  presents  an  tibject  of  nationu  veneration 
from  the  chivalrous  associations  connected  with  its  history.  Here  it 
was  that  Reginald  de  Carteret  resisted  the  renowned  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin  and  here  at  a  long  subsequent  period  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  a  descendant 
of  Keginald's,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  daring  spirit  boldly  sustained 
the  cause  of  King  Charl^  against  all  the  forces  of  the  Parliament. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES.  AND  DEATHS. 


Agnew,  Ladj  Iioolsa,  of »  dMU,  it  SsUNi«p«ik.  Stnd  ChapiMo,  Mn,  John,  «C  s  mm,  M  Pockl 
Attf.  AOS. 

AiUa,  The  '^f^^trchi'^neu,  of «  ton  and  beir.  lit  Sept.  Cbaatar,  lfn.«  wife  of  Captain  C.  M.  Cheater,  of 
AitfhUon,  Mri.,  \ufc  of  rapUin  A.  N.  Aitchiaon,     a  dau.,  *t  Rowdell  House.  SuaMZ,  Bth  S«pr. 

Hum hkjr  Army,  of  a  ton.  'tb  Sept.  Clarkr,  Mrs.,  wife  of  tlie  He  v.  Cbirloo  Glxte*  of 

Allan,  .Mrt.,  wife  of  Dr.  Allan,  of  KdBa.,at  lalington,     a  dan.,  at  Uanwell,  6lh  8cpt. 

S3rd  Aug.  curkr,  Mn.  Fkodatfek,  of  A  dan.  at  Dnlwldl,  itA 

Andcnon,  Mn.  G.  W.,  of  a  ton,  at  Wcttbournc-  8ept. 

terrace.  t4th  Aug.  Cole.  Mr*.  John  C,  of  •toa*  at  U|>pW  BodlM- 

Afbaihnot,  tbt  Hoo.Hra.,  of  a  aon*  at  Blatch worth     place,  'tSHh  Aug. 

Boom.  SMh  Aog.  Conqueit,  Ura.  John*  of  ft  dan.,  a»  Wotwrn-oqwch 

Aiokor,  Mn.  daoMttt*  of  a  da«.,  al  SooMifocd    Utii  Sent. 

flooUia,  Cboahire,  SWi  Aug.  iCottoa.  Hn.  Cbvlaa,  of  a  aoo,  at  Braoghtoo  Rail. 

Aimttage,  Lady,  of  a  aon,       .Sept.  co.  Flint,  18th  Aug. 

Aatle^,  Lady,  of  a  dau.,  at  Hyde  park-»treet,  I8th  Cowie,  Mm.,  wife  of  the  Re?.  Morgan  Cotiie,  of  a 

Au(r.  'lau..  at  I'utney,  3l»t  Au». 

HantinK,  Mr».  T..  of  a  »on.  at  Bajswater,  Ulb  .Sept.  Crcnc,  Mn.,  wife  of  ihc  Iter.  Henry  11.  Crewe,  of 
Baynei,  the  Hon.  .Mra.  B.  Laoabort*  Of  a  aon,  atj    »  »  n,  at  Hr(>ail»A;i  HrrCorr,  iSih  A'lz- 
Sitanwell,  IMh  .Sept.  iCulpeper,  Mm.  John  Biahup,  uf  a  ton,  at  St&o- 

Bayaca,  Mrs.  \V.  I.  W.,  of  a  aoB  and  h^,  at  Nor. '   bope-atreet,  aut  Aug. 

wood,  Uth  Sept.  Darley,  Mn.  Henry,  ol  a  dau.,  at  St.  JobaV 

Beidam,  Mn.  Bawafd,  of  a  «mi,  at  Boyaton,  18th :   wood,  rath  Aug. 

Sept.  David,  Mn.  M.  S.,  of  Moatnal,  Canada,  of  a  dan. 

Benecke,  Mn.  F.  W.,  of  a  daa.  at  Donmarlt.Mll,  f  at  Cbandea-atrNt,  Cavondiah-aquarc,  lOtli  Best. 

l  ith  Sept.  D^viei,  Mn.  Richard,  «f  a  dan.«  at  St.  Jolui*o> 

Hennett,  Mrs.  Rowlimd  N'cmU,  uf  a  $ou,  at  Den-      w  nod,  )  Ith  Sept. 

murk-hill, 'i3rd  All.-.  j  l>r>1phin,  .MrM.,\vifr!  of  Taptain  JaoMO  Dolphta*  of 


Bentlrv,  Mrt.  John  juii.,  of  a  son,  at  Lloyd-square  '    a  dau.,  at  Kcadmg,  Slat  Aug. 

■itih  All/.  Do  vna.  Mn.  Edwla,  of  a  dan.,  at  Daltton,  Ijth 

Rornard,  .Mm.  John,  of  a  dau.  at  Kdmonton,  0th  [  Sept. 

Sept.  :  Doyle,  Mn.  Bdvaid,  of  a  aon,  at  Camdca-towa, 

Birkett,  Mra.  John,  of  a  daa.,  of   Brood'Streel '    34ih  Aug. 

Bidldinga,  16th  Sept.  ,  Dunnage,  Mn.  Thomaa,  of  a  ton,  al  df|>%am, 

Blogf,  Mn,  John,  of  a  ooa,  at  Norwood,  17tb  |   utith  Aug. 

Sept.  !  Fan.  Mra.  Gilbert,  of  a  dau.,  at  Worley  HatI,  t(kk 

Boaham,  Mra.  8. 6.,  of  a  ton,  at  Wlmpolo.ftnet,  Au^;. 

fSth  Aun.  K:1i».  air».  G.  H.,  of  a  s  ii,  at  Lrivfilrr 

Bowden.  Mra.  BlUt  T.,  of  a  dan.,  at  Stoko  Nowtng-    -.^ .<rd  a u (r. 

ton.  'i9th  .Aug.  .  Kmmct,   G.  N.,  of  a  aon,  at  Kenttngton,  2lth 

Brrtteil,  Mr*.,  of  a  BOB,  at  Camden-road  raiaa,|  Aug. 

loth  iiept.  Fo4»t.  Mrs.  Joseph  James,  of  a  son,  at  Dalatoa 

Bridge,  Mn.  Alrxamlrr,  of  a  aon,  ISth  Sept.  Uise,  IQth  Sept. 

Bfomlej,  Mn.  R.  Maddoi,  of  a  aon,  at  Dubiin, .  Forbea,  Mr<..  wifa  of  Al«i.  Kinlocb  Forboa,  Eaq., 

Idth  Sept.  Bombff  Cinl  Senrieo.  of  a  aon,  Ijtb  Juno. 

Blown,  Mra.,  wife  of  Lieut-Col.  Brown,  of  the  Ponter,  Mra.  Pmoval  Wni.,of  aaon,  at  Holkwaf, 

Royal  Kegtment,  of  a  aon,  at  Antigua,  17th'    Uth  Sept. 

July.  Fr.i^er,  Mrs.  John,  of  a  «m,  al  Toik-timCO,  Re> 

Brand,  Mrs.  Henry,  of  a  son,  at  liri^ihton,  VDth      Kent's-paik,  3Ut  Aug^ 

Sept.  FrcxiitirM.  Mn.  (aiaiM%  of  adan.,  >t  Brighton, 

Bryan.  Mr*.,  wile  of  tli*"  Kev.  I.  W.  Bryan,  rector     lUtli  Sept. 

of  ciiddeoirn,  of  a       »i  Na|iirs,  3«th  July.    Fry,  Mra.  Thomaa  HoBirflrtj,of  adaB.,at  Faoklwai, 
Buckley,  Mm.,  wife  of  the  Kev.  I.  W.  Buckley,  of;    3nd  Sept. 
a  aon,  at  Brighton,  23rd  Aug.  [Fuller,  Mn.  G.  Afthor,  of  a  ««B,  at  Cbcator-at.. 


J  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Buraott,  M.A.     19tb  Sept. 
TMtor  of  Tknctncre.  Snases,  9tb  Sept.  '  Galloway,  the  Ooantoa*  of.  of  a  daa.,  SBth  Aog. 

Burrow,  Mr*.,  of  a  *on,  at  Siockwell,  26th  Aug.       Gardiner,  Mn.  Wn.,Of  adan.,  at  I7xbcldg0,  IHk 

Calvert,  Mrs.  KUmund,  of  a  son,  at  llunsdon,  I2lh  Sept. 


Sept.  Garpit,  Mra.1  Thomas,  of  a  ton,  at  BmMb,  cow 

CampUell,  Mm.,  of  a  dau.,  at  Glendarnel,  Sib  .Sept.     Lincoln,  Bth  Sept. 

Campbell,  M rs.,  of  a  dau.,  at  BIythawood,  eow  Boa-  Girdier,  Mn.  Hmmm,  of  a  ^dan.,  al  Cioydoa,  Igtk 

frew,  lOih  Sapt.  |  .Sept. 

Cbapmaa,  Mn.  O.  B.,  of  a  dan.  at  Bodiaaptoo.  j  Giaby,  \\r»  George^  of  a  dan.,  at  Arawell  Monal, 

Stth  A««.  j    iierta,  «tlt  Sept. 
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Gordon,  Mr«.  Cotmo  Wm.,  of  a  ion,  at  Oxfi>r>i-  Mcl-i-od,  Mri.  Bentley,  of  a  •on,  at  Upp^r  Mon- 

terr«ce,  9lh  Sept.  tafjuc Kfrirt,  iDtli  Sept. 

OniTet,  the  Hon.  tin.  Uenrj,  of  a  •on.  at  Bou-  Mollrr,  Mr<.,  wife  of  ('apt.  I.  O.  MoUer,  SOth 

10th  Sept.               _  R«"«t  .  "!  i  «on,  inli  -Sept. 


Oreicoct,  Hn..  of  a  loiw  •!  Dnlvich.  sgth  Aug.     Moore.  .Mrs.  Wm.  Ourdcoa,  of  A  dau.,  at  the 
0«M^  LMiyXJhvlatM,  cf  •  4m..  »th  Aof .  raKc.  A  sback by,  to.  Unooitt,  4tk  Sept. 

OwnfTMn,  Bmn*  of  a  miii»  M  flaitoa,  7U1  Naplar.  lira.  Wm..  late  «f  Staiapora,  of  «  MB,  •! 

Sept.  '    KidimoiMl,  tSrd  Aug. 

Ha«a,  rf  ri  fflj.  Iff  ■  jhn  ,  wiM.^— — »^»«^  M.iK.1.  ||„^  Johnstoun,  of  a  ton.  .1th  Sept. 
SOUiSept.  Need,  Mm.,  wife  of  Lieut.  Henry  Need,  R.N.,  of 

Bm§,  Mra.  ThomM.  of  »  iuu  aft  BtntfBid,  tut    a  ton.  i6ib  Sept. 

Aoft.  Nritle»hip.  Mr»  Thomas,  of  a  son,  at  Ka»t  Sheen. 

Hale*.  Mn.  John,  of  a  ••a*  U  Milfm  H«Bie,  2l»t  Sc,,t. 

TuUe  Hill.  2nd  Sept.  Ncvin*,  Mm.  U  m.,  of  a  aon,  at  Miningtby  Rec- 

Harvpy,  the  Lady  HenrietU,  of  a  ton,  ISth  Sept.  tory.  5th  Sept. 

Head,  Mra.  Frank  Somemlle,  of  a  dau.,  at  Wytt-  Nixon,  I\f  r*.  Charles,  of  •  loa,  St  Moiintaia  Vltw, 

aide,  IBtli  Sept.  c<>.  Cork,  19th  Au^r. 

Bwk«r,ll^  viftaf  tk«  Rer.  H.  T.  Hoelter, of  a  Norton.  Mra.  Edvatri.  of  »ioa, •»  Vppor  M«r- 

da&.  at  WlMtflnaipMoodl.  Horti.  Mh  dope.  atreet,  Stb  Sept. 


Beadertoa,  Mra.  Bta^mAm,  of  B  d«lM  at  Boya- 

water,  20th  Aug. 
Henalowe,  Hr»..  wife  t.f  thr  Rev.  F..  P.  Hrn»1owe, 

Ticar    of  Huish    KpixcKpicuni    I.aiiffport,  co. 

Somerset,  of  a  dau..  24th  Auif. 
Hill,  Mra.  Henry  Reginald,  of  a  dau.,  at  Clapham, 

asth  Aug. 

Uiade.  Mn.,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hinde, 
B.A..  of  oaoa,  at  Ozford-plaee,  3Sth  .'«ept. 

Bomer,  Mra.  Bdwofd,  of  a  dau.  at  Dulwtch,  lith 
Sept. 

Bottidinr.  Mrs.  Jobs,  of  a  ooa,  at  Moraiagtoa^ 

road,  IStb  Sept. 
Doward,  Mri.  C  nmn  Rirhafd,  of  a  daa..  at  Ber- 

kelef-tanare.  23rd  .Auk- 
Hujthe's.  .Mrs  H.  P.,  ot  a  son,  5th  Sept. 
HuKhen,  Jlrs.,  of  a  son,  at  Katon-tcrrarc,  26lh 

AiiK 

Humfrey.   Mrs.   I.  H..  of  a  son,  at  Mount-tilla, 

near  Sheffield.  5th  Sept. 
Bath,  Mn.  C.       of  •  da« .  at  Upper  Harley-at 

M«h  Aof. 

iDfram,  lln.  Capt.  C,  of  a  oo«.  at  Bladtheath, 
7th  Sept. 

Jockton,  Mrs.  Oeorge^  of  a  9tm,  at  Gnoalaads, 

Buck  a,  igth  Aug. 
JaekaoB,  Mn.  J.  T.,  of  a  oon,  at  lattagtoa,  19th 

Sept. 

Jamea,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Lieut.  Henry  Jann,  B.N. 


Nontat,  the  Hon.  Un,,  of  a  dan.,  at  Woothoipo 

House.  4th  Sept. 
oiHvier,  Mra.  Wm,t  of  a  dan.,  at  Qaoen*o 


of  a  son,  at  Btigbton.  l&ib  Sept. 
CafTrcion,  S 
19th  Sept. 


It  union. 
.  1.  f»» 


of  a  on.,  at  IiUafton, 


Joaaioflib  Mn.  looeph.  of  a  dan.,  at  Klag^traet, 

BBCtnaa^oqaara,  Iflh  Ang. 
lohnaoa,  Mra.  John,  of  a  00a.  at  St.  JFohnVwood. 

IStb  Sept. 

Jnnes,  Mra.  F.  W.  Reeve,  of  a  dau.,  at  Bmnawiek- 

siju.irp.  I3th  S'-pt. 
Jordan,  Mr*.  L..  of  a  dau.,  at  Bcrnera-street,  4th 
Sept. 

•1   pp,  Mr«.  Fdward  I!a»il,  of  a  dau.  at  Blackheath, 
2"»lh  Auft. 

Kclaev,  Mrs.  F..  F..  P.,  of  a  son,  at  the  Cloae, 

Saliahury,  22nd  Aug. 
Kiyacr,  Mrs.  Chaiiea,  of  aaoo,  at  Cheater- terrace, 

]«th  SepL 

Sinncote.  Mra.  Bobcft,  of  tiria  dan*.,  at  Bracon. 

9th  Sept. 

Law  ford,  Mrs.  Wm.,  of  a  das.,  at  Gnte  Houae, 

Hackney,  24th  Aiigiut. 

her.  Mm.  Henry,  of  a  son,  it  8o«ili  Bajmham 

Vicaraue,  24th  August, 
I«eon-de   Mrs.,  wife  of  I.  M.  do  LOOB,  of  a  OOB.  nt 

Maida  Valo,  SAth  Atigoat. 
Ifaokiatodw  Mn.,  of  a  oon,  at  Vaektetoolt,  7th 

If  Reaoaililon,  Mn.  R.,  of  a  dan.,  at  Monkbaaie 

Woodford.  11th  SoBC 
Haon,  Mra.,  wifo  or  tbo  Rot.  W.  Moson  Vaan, 

of  a  dau..  15th  Sept. 
March,  the  Countess  of,  of  a  son,  lyth  Sept. 
JIaihiaa.  Mra.  Qooifa,  of  a  001^  at  OlaaMahary. 

24th  Aufr. 

McAdam,  Mrs.  James,  of  a  dan.,  at  St.  folUl's 

Wood,  laiit  Sept. 
▼OL.  IT.  MO.  XVltl. 


House.  4th  Sept. 

'IHvier,  Mn 
20th  Sept. 

O'Malley.  Mrs.  P.  Frr>I<>rick.  nf  a  dott.,  atWOOd* 
land,,  near  Ipswich,  lith  Sept. 

otten,  &frs.  JanM,  of  a  dan.,  at  St.  Potonta 

21  St  Aug. 

Oil  ley.  Mn.  Bnvry,  of  a  dan.,  at  BodlM-plaoo, 

Russell.sqoara.  Ifttb  Sept. 
Palmer,  Mra.,  wttb  of  tlM  R«T.  Honry  Palmar,  of  a 

aea  at  Biahep'a  Cleere  Rectory.  1 3th  Sept. 
Palmer,  Mn.  wm.,  of  a  dau.,  I8th  Sept. 
Park.-r,    Mm.    .'otm,  late    of  Tr.»faldar  Hounf, 

Ilrightnn.of  .1  d.iti..      Kentish  town,  9th  Sent. 
P;iMir,  Mr«.,  wife  <>r  Col.  (  liailen  I'.iyne^  B.I.O.8., 

nf  a  dau..  at  Stonetoun,  17tb  Sept. 
I'a}  ne,  Mn.  P.  A.,  of  a  dan.,  at  Pynln  MMi 

Perry,  Mrs.  Rirhard  BogHOi  of  a  dan^  aft  Bamp- 

stead,  29ih  Aug. 
Pctiicrew.  Mn.  w.  V..  of  a  dan.,  at  OhoiliMt., 

Sent. 

Phepson.  Mn.  Woatherley,  of  a  aon,  at  Morning. 

ton -road,  I6th  Sept. 

Pinehinfr,  Mr«.  Charles  John,  of  a  son.  at  Graves- 
end,  1 0th  Sept. 

Piichford,  Mra.  E,  B.,  of  a  son,  at  Bromlev,  21st 

Plunkett,  .Mrs.,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Plunkett, 

R.N.,  of  a  dau.,  6th  Sept. 
Pole.  Mra.  Lambert,  of  a  dau.,  at  Upper  narley-Ot., 

28  th  Auft. 

PoUock,  Mra.  George  Kenaet,of  a  dan.,  at  Upp« 

Mvotague-atreet.  yth  Sept. 
Pooaford,  Mn.  Hcuy,  of  a  oon,  at  Sqnnonvwpteeo^ 

t6th  Aug. 

Pope.  Mra.  John  Robinson,  of  a  OOn,  aft  MaB* 

chester-iquarf .  Ifitli  .Sept. 

Portal,  Mm.  Rn-.u.rd  Briniliy,  of  a  dan.,  at  Tot- 

tenhaai.  l6th  ^ept. 
Potter,  Mrs  Thomas  B.,  of  a  aon,  at  Soodlff.  BtOr 

Mancboater,  Itt  Sept. 
Prmton.  Mn.,  wifi  of  dpt.  Fmton,  B.N.,  of  a 

•on,  99th  Ang. 
Preston,  Mia.  Wm..  of  a  aon  at  Vppir  Borhotay- 

atreet,  Snd  Sent. 
Ram«ay,  Sirs.  Major,  of  twins,  fdauKhter«\  one 

still  "horn,  nt  Hill  L  idue,  EnBeld,  21  .t  Aim. 
Repton.  Mr*.,  wite  ot  Lieut.  W.  Whealley  Ucpton, 

H.N.I.,  &e.. of  a  dan., at  Jntogh,  a«ar  Simla, 

.'iOth  June. 

Reynolds.  Afn.  PIradmidi.  of  a  aon,  at  Dalilon, 

23th  ug. 

Rice,  the  Hon.  Bin  Spring,  of  a  dau.,  27th  Aug. 
Kolleatoo,  Mra.,  of  a  ooa,  at  Watoall.  Nutta,  IQCh 
Aug. 

Saoda.  Mn.  BrHMoai,  of  a  aon.  at  Algbnrtk,  Uw^ 

pool,  5th  Sept. 

.Scarlett,  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Bbb.  P.  OomplloU  Scar- 
lett, of  a  ton,  9tb  Sept. 

Seifc.  Mro.  Homy,  of  a  wn,  at  AmhMdo,  gth 

Sept. 

II,  Mrs.  Henry,  flf  a  Mn,  aft 
Sorarn,  Slet  Aug. 

2  P 
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Sbeppard,  Mr*.  Philip,  of  a  tOB,  •*  BMBptO«lfa-| 

nor  HoHM,  ilth  Sept. 
SibMh.  Mra.  B4«uia»  «f  •  MB,     Botm  HbII. 

gth  Sept. 

Bni  h.  Mrs.,  wife  of  Dr.  Tyler  Saitt,  flf  « too*  at 

Bulton  ttreet,  27th  Auftutt. 
Sinuh,  ilra.  W.  t'utie,  of  «  dan.,  at  CaaiWdc*- 

place.  Regent'a.park,  S7th  Auf . 
Bnitb.  lira.,  wife  of  tb«  B«f.  B«l|{«als  firatekk 

Smith,  of  a  dao..  MCh  8«pC 
Bmvthe,  Mr«..  1^  «t  UmUt,  Vf^mUk  BowdM^ 

Staff  OfBev  «#  Fwrfoa— a  mo,  at  OOoni, 

SOtU  Au|(. 

Souw.  Mr*.,  wife  of  Am  Ktr,  Etmtf  Snom,  «f  a 

d«U.,  tlth  Srpt. 
Spring,  Mn.  Hrrliert,  of  a  dau.,  at  Highar3lWlgb- 

ton,  ocar  Maocheater,  28tb  Aug. 
Sbuire,  Mra.  vv.  T..  of  a  aoD,  at  Bartea>plaM, 

Buffolk,  10th  Sept. 
Biaabfoai^  Mn.  JaaMs  Wa.,  «f  aaoo,  at  Battao 

Boom,  tmh  Aaf  . 
BctpboiMOB,  Mn.  Captaia.  «f  a  toB,  at  Bantea- 

foot,  CO.  Pembroke,  Nth  Sept. 
Stokea,  Bfra.  Henry  Graham,  of  »  dan.,  at  Green- 
wich 2;»rd  Aiift. 
Stonr,  Mr*.  Cuutta,  of  a  aon,  at  4>reat  MarUxiroufdi- 

atrpct,  3r<l  Sept. 
Strachan,  .Mm.  Jxmrs,  of  a  aon,  at  Tcddini<ton, 

Middlearx,  SOih 
Strangwam,  the  Hon.  Mra.  John  Fox,  of  a  aon, 

lath  S<-pt. 

8cniv<,  Mn.  Wat.  Price,  of  a  ioq,  ai  SwaoMa,  I8U1 
8«pt. 

TriMBrdin,  Mf».  Chariai,  «f  a  MB,  aft  BroBiploo, 

IMh  Aug. 

Tanqueray,  Mn.  0«OI|ab  of  •  B«BdOD, 

18th  Sept. 

Ta>i..r,  Mra  Hwbart,  «f  B  iuu,  at  Lowadat^., 

UtbSopC 


Sir  Edwaid  Walk«,  af  a 


TeUnmouth,  Lady,  of  a  aon,  at  Clifton.  ?pth  Any, 
Thomaa,  Mra.  Arthur  T.,  of  a  dau.,  at  Kcuuugtoo. 
7th  Sept. 

Tliompxin.  Mra.  Samuel,  of  a  bob,  at  I>ouglaa, 

Ule  of  Man,  I'iih  Sept. 
Tindal,  Mrs.  K.  H.,  of  a  dau.,  at  Scarborougb, 

2Sth  Aug. 

TwiKir.  Mra.,  wife  of  the  Her.  Robert  Twiggy  Vicar 
ot  Tilmanttone,  of  a  dau.,  lOlli  Stpt, 

Tjtrmmot  Mn.  C.  B.,  «f  a  MB,  at  ~ 
Ua  SapL 

Vaaaittart,  Mrs.,  wife  of  Lteat.-C<>I.  Va 
Coldatream  Guards,  of  a  dau.,  l6(h  Sept. 

Walker.  I.a.iy.  wifa  af  ~'  ~"   

dau.,  23r.l  Auf. 

Wallace,  .Mr».,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Geotfa' 
of  a  dau.,  at  CantrrburT,  36th  Aug. 

Watkina,  Mn.,  wife  of  tb«  Rav.  H.  (K 

Wlun.,  of  a  diiu.,  7th  Sept. 
eleb,  Mra.  Moatagva  Blaart,  af  a  aaa,  at  CUa- 
wick,  IStb  Sept. 
WiltlaiM,  Mn.  PUUp  P.,  of  a  eon,  at  Btaaka 

Houae,  Salop,  38th  Auguat. 
Witmott,  Mra  Edward,  of  a  son,  at  Albion  atrcet- 

I.p"e».  12th  Sept. 
Wu.ni,  Mr».,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Peter  A.  L.  Wood, 

nf  II  Kon,  at  Littleton  Kertory,  26th  Aue. 
\\'«Miiil,(.n»e.  Mra.  Coventry  M.,of  a  ion,at  Doughtj- 

»tr.-  t,  .Ith  Sept. 
WtKnlvvard,  Mrs.  Henry  Wm.,  of  a  son,  at  Netting 

iiill,  29th  Aug. 
Wraell-Marow.  Mn.»  wife  of  th«  Rev.  Pkilip 

WyBall.Marow,  «f  a  dan.,  MUi  Aop. 
7eomaa,  Mn.  itmm,  of  a  aoB,  at  Tabbaadaaib 
ISth  Sept. 

Yollanil.  Mrs.  Captain  Wt»  «f  Bdm.,  t 

ami'tuii,  3rd  .Sept. 

Young.  Mra.  HmiMM,  af  B  dan.»  at 
23nd  Aug. 


jfiarriaseif. 


Adams,  William.  Raq.  surseon.'of  90.  Fioabury- 
aquare.  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Jota  HUfa, 


Em|.  of  CantoB  •plae^  Paplar,  Slat  Aug, 
kdaaM,lRmiiaai  Att.  Biq..  Her  Majesty 

d'Affidrca  to  the  Republic  of  Peru,  to  Georgiana  Benson.  GeorgcEaq.  of  AraMgh,  to  Clara  Elitsbelli 


Lincoln'a-inn.fielda.  Esq.,  to  Maria  Godfrey' 
only  dang*  tar  «f  the  late  Edward  Turner,  of 
Wobnm-sqvafe,  and  of  the  Hon.  Beat  ladia 
Conpany'a  Service,  Esq.  1 1th  Sept. 


Bmily.  third  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Lukin,     Toungest  dau.  af  the  late  l^OTBas  Miller,  Eaq.  of 

¥.»(].,  16th  Sept.  I    I'rckam  rye,  .Surrey,  'ifith  Aug. 

Addinon,  Tlioma»,  E»q.  51.  f^.,  to  Elixahrth  Catlie-  Blake,  V.  \\'.,  Kaq.  8ur(;eon,  late  of  Kitchling,  to 
rsnr,  wiiii.w  <if  thf  i:itc  W.  W.  H*[h\m11,  I^^q.     Sarah    Maria,  eldeat  daufjiittr  of  Gcor^r  Ki 


lirpliew  ami  pruK-ge  nf  the  late  Adiuiral  Sciby,  of  combe,  K>q.  of  Kiahopatoiir-.  .Stittcs.  8th  Sf-pt. 

Grangriiiouth,  Utli  Sept.  Bouverie,  Philip  I'leydell,  uiily  son  of  ihe  Hon. 

AUnutt.  George  S.,  of  the  Mid^Ile  Temple,  Eaq.,  Philip  Pleydell  Bouverie,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter 

Barriater  at  l  iw,  to  Mury  Lea,  eldest  surviving  of  HenrjBajmavrt  Eiq.  af  Kaojrla>lMBM^  wiltat 

daughter  of  BeuyAllautt,  Eaii.of  Maidstone,SAth  81st  Aug. 

Aag.  ^-Am  te  Henrietta,  yottagaat 

AaderMM,  Aa  Rev.  James  Richard,  to  Ktinbatli  daiudbtar  of  the  late  MsjoT'Oaawal  IVaiiaMB,  of 


Jtttia,  rideet  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ed>'   the  MaJrae  Army,  I0th  Sept. 

ward  Pellew,  igth  Aug.  Britten, Thomaa,  Eiaq.  of  Grove-end-road.  St.John's 

Biker,  the  Kct.  Stephen  Cattrler,  vicar  of  Sken  Wood,  to  Jeasic  Jaoa,  youngest  daughter  of 
frith.  Monmouthhiure,  to  .Mury  I>  <rcithea.  dau.  Charles  Peant^  Eaq.  af  CvltOB CaMUa^'BaM^ 
of  H.  (traliam,  Eaq.  and  grand>daugbter  of  the     3rd  ^ept. 

late  ReT.  J.  OraMBit  laCtOff  af  St.  BavleBl'a,  Bruce,  Captain.  Grenadier  Ctiardn,  tn  Vr.na  Mar.i 
York,  Snd  Sept.  |    Francea  Suart,  daughter  of  the  late  J.<inea  Stuart, 

BaaistOT,  Edward,  thrd  aon  of  the  Rev.  John  Ran-     Esq.,  Member  for  Huntingdon,  ISth  Sept. 
ister,  rector  of  Kelvadon  Hateh*  to  Eliia«Ann,  Buckte,  Captain  Claude  Henry  M.,  R.N.,  son  af 
only  daughter  of  LiehBlId  TUmat  Biq*  of  Baia- 1    V  ice-Admiraj^Buekle^  to  Harriet  Margaret,  el ' 
I  Sad  Best. 


hail.  Bean,  tad  Sept.  |  daughter  of  ThoaMa  Oeana  Shate.  Baq.  af  Bi 

Bates.  ThoaMa  Charlaa,  ddaet  ton  of  Bohen  Makta    ehaw.hill.  New  Forest,  Rants,  Mth  A«f . 

Bates.  Eaq.,  to  Cbrialiana  France*,  younger  dau.  Buckley,  the  Rev.  George,  to  Marianne,  only  4hB» 
of  the  late  Arthur  Francia  Stone,  E»q.  ol  Hrump-     of  Mr.  D.  Fraaer,  of  IiilinKton,  21at  Aug. 
ton.  Qth  Sept.  Burleigh,  Sampson,  ydtniiffst  n-ti  of  the  late  Rohoft 

Baxter,  Mr.  Henry  Phelpt,  of  .Suuthall.  Middlesex,  Hurlrigh.  ('.nq.  «/  SiUle  HrdiDtchatn,  Essex,  to 
to  Julia  MaHina,  only  child  of  .loahua  8a>lth,|  Charlotte  Arabella,  rld<  «t  d.iui:hter  of  the  late 
Esq.  Hill-bouse,  Southall,  8a£d  April.  |    James  Simmons,  Esq.  ^  Canterbury,  ''^^^^^^ 


aaB  af  ■daund  Balbar,  aflOaitar,  Matlhaar,  B^.  JU>^ddart  aaBaf  i 
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C-\rt^T,  Kiq.  late  Her  >f:»jt*'«ty '»  ('>>n»ul  fur  Car- 
tiiiifna,  m  Spain,  t«i  Cnmdia.  vnuncett  dwiBhtcr 
of  Francis  Woodlorde,  Esq.,  2iid  Sept, 

CUrke,  the  Rev.  Walter  T.,  vicar  of  Swinderhy, 
Liocoinahire,  third  aurviving  mq  of  General  Tred 
Vl^  darkSb      the  MadrM  Artillery,  to  Maria 
Fkmeea*  youfMt  daafktar  of  th«  Rev.  Joaepb 
Mifur,  twtor  «f  Soath  OdUnffhuB,  I7tb  Sept. 

Qmft  the  Rev.  Edmond,  B.A.,  ineumWent  of  >slier- 
ton,  Lancaater,  to  Sarah  Howe*  Lueaa,  jounfteat 


C\\r\it',  upcoi  d  dai).  of  John  Uichardson,  Ksq.  cf 
.Switniea,  "^iid  Sept. 
Edwarda.  William,  aecond  ion  of  J.  S.  Ed»ards, 
K«q  ,  Stanton  lAOfy,  Sliropaliire,  to  Kiiiily,  dau. 
of  the  late  M.  Juatiua  Jowclt,  of  ChcUca,  UQih 
Aug. 

England,  Daniel,  fourth  aoa  of  Thomaa  SoflaiML 
Eaq.  of  Sorrey-aquare,  to  Ptaoeb*,  Meoild  Mil.  «K 
Edward  MoKh^,  Eiq,  of  Scunlbid-Ull,  lldi 

8ept 


danghCer  of  John  Phipps  E*q.  of  Littlo  Sbdford  E  vani,  the  Rev.  William  Sloani*.  Fellow  Com" 


Pbtk,  Ca:nbrid(reahire,  -J(iih  Auf; 

Clode,  ChiirifB  Matthew,  E«q.  of  Staple  inn,  to 
Cii,irl'itic,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Kichard*. 
E^i|.  of  I)eTonshire-squar«>,  'iSth  Aug. 

Cochrane,  William,  Esq.  of  Grantham.  Lincoln- 
shin-,  to  Catherine  Elvira,  younger  duugtiter  of 
W.  K.  Jenkins,  Esq.  of  Avenue-road,  Regent's 
Ftek,  lOch  Sept 

Ootmnn,  Chatlei  Frederick ,  Baq.  of  swmum,  in 
the  eoiratf  of  Olomnrgan,  to  Uary  Ullnbeth, 
youngett  daughter  of  the  I»M  imam  Mill,  JCsq. 

«3nl  Aui;. 

Golman,  W^illtam  Gooding,  Esq..  architect  Clate  n' 


inoner,  B.  A  ,  Trinity  College,  ('anihridge,  assist- 
ant-curate of  Sc.  David's,  and  grand  chap'ain  of 
tlie  Tempir,  Lon'ion,  second  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  William  Evans,  of  Her  Majr-sty's  4 1st 
li^Kt.,  nephew  of  his  Eicrllency  Lirut.-General 
Thomas,  Guvemor  of  •I'ynemouth  Castle  and 
Cliff  Fort,  to  Selina.  oeeond  daughter  of  WiUiam 
Branaoombe,  Eao.,  Slst  Aug, 
SvMie,  the  Bev.  Janee  Jofoe.  MUU,  of  Trinity 
Cotlege.  Oembrtdge,  ennrte  of  Wereham.  Doraet, 
eldmt  son  of  tlic  Rev.  James  Harrington  Evann,  to 
Caroline  Eli/.-i,  eliii'*t  d*ughterof  the  late  JuscpU 
Freeland,  E«().  nf  I  hirhester,  l6th  .Sepf. 


t,  Ni-w-inn,  Strand,  L  mdoei).  eldi-st  son  <if  the  Fi»ltoe,  Francis  Frederick,  eldest  son  of  Francia 
lat»-  \".  illiim  C'llinaii.  K^q.  of  shirli-y,  to  Elea  j  Feltoe,  Esq.  of  Newington-place.  Kennington, 
oora  Harriett,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  to  Sarah  Annei  daughter  of  Thomas  Oecble 
Williatn  Pfeil.  Esq.,  i  I  it  Aug.  Dutton,  E»a.  of  AlthnqHodge^  OMtat^  Wutda- 

Cornish,  John  Robert,  K<q.  Barriater>at-law. nf  ihe^    worth,  7th  aept. 
Inner  Temple,  and  atudent  of  Christ  Church, 


Oaford,  to  Bliiebeth  Gray,  only  child  of  the  late 
Oeergo  lanee  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  the  eoaniv  of 

Durham,  and  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Gray, 
I)  I)..  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  igth  Aug. 
Co"  l-  y  Frederick  Thoma*.  second  son  of  William 
Kearse  Cowley,  lisq ,  R.N.,  to  Louisa  Emilr. 
aeeood  dn^hter  of  ThMMs  Boddy,  bq..  S6th 
Aog. 

Cos.  Wiltshire.  Baq.  of  Henley  grove,  Weathury- 
upon.Trym,  Giooeeeterehire.  to  Lyiiia  Aon,eldeet 
daughter  of  Mr.  CleflMBt  Ottver,  of  1 
ptacop  Briffhion,  Slat  Angk 

Oraehnnll,  tttophen,  of  St.  falia'B.vond,  NeClin>> 
hill,  Beq.  and  Queen'a  College,  Camhridfte,  R.A. 
to  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Borthwick  Wight,  E-q 
of  Loraine  place,  HoUowav,  vfJth  Aug. 

Crake.  John,  eldest  son  of  William  Crake,  Esq.,  of 
1(1.  .Stanhope-street,  Hyde-parK-ffurdens,  to  Mary 


Fenwicli,  N.  A.,  Eaq.  late  stipendiary  magistrate  at 
tte)  Goehmg,  Port  Philip,  to  Julie,  foorth  denghter  of 
of    his  Eseelleii^  the  Into  Uentennnt-Genenl  im 
Pliodt,  im  Us  Daaieh  M^iealfle  aertke,  at  Co- 
penhagen. 

Firman,  (iporgp  .lordan,  son  of  George  Firman, 
B»q.  of  (ireat  A.ir-strect,  (formerly  of  Colchcitrr) 
to  Anna  Louisa,  dau.  of  Robert  Penny,  K!>t|.  of 
Hircliin-lane.  niece  of  Lieut, -Colonel  N.  I'etiny, 
C.B..  and  of  the  late,, Mnjor  General  G.  R.  Penny, 
both  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 
Foley,  John  Henry,  Esq.  of  £d«ard  atrect  and  Oe* 
nnburgh-atreet.  Regent's  park,  seulptor,  to  Mary 
■  Abb  Onj,  eeeond  dnngfater  of  Somoel  Grey,  Esq. 
of  Breeknock'Cremii^  CMBdan  Nevotovn,  9let 
Ang. 

Fuifion,  Edward,  Esq.  Paymaster  of  DepAts,  lole  of 
WiKht,  to  Mar^arette,  touith  dauKhter  o(  J. 
Thomai,  P^q.  of  Brecknock,  9th  Sept. 


Anne^ouuger  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Todd.  Fylrr^tiic  Rev.  Jamea  Fy'.er,  eideat  son  of  James 
Sept, 


Esq. 


St.  Jelm'e-vood,  aad  of  JDnlehet,  8th 


Cramer,  William,  eldeet  eon  of  Franf  ois  Cramer 
Bea.  Beyewetor,  to  Cetberioe.  eldeet  denghter  of 
the  Into  Thooiee  Jenninge.  of  New  ll^dsor. 
Berks,  Slst  Aug. 
Croher,  Robert  Nettles,  M.P.,  to  Mrs.  Anne  Lloyd 

Bowser,  fiih  Sept. 
Crosley,  .Mr.  Wiiliarn.  C.F..,of  Edinhurgh,  to  Rosa 
Anil,  .fcoriii  li.iiiv'litcr  of  John   G:indell,  Esq.. 


C.  Fyier,  E»q.  of  Woodlands,  Surrey,  and  Hcffl-- 
ton,  Dorset,  to  Rosalind  Charity,  eldest  daughter 
of  Dr.  Chanibera,  of  Bruok*atrBel*  Lendoa,  aod 
Bordle  Cliff.  Uanta,  7tb  Mept. 
CtodAey,  Mr.  John,  of  St.  Helier's,  Jersey,  to  Fran* 
cea  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  leto  Mr.  U^lUem 
Bowes  Dadtey,  18th  Sept. 
Gonne,  Charles,  Esq.  of  Abinirtnn-hall,  Cambridge- 
shire, to  Charlotte  Rlaria,  third  daughter  oi  .lolui 
Cotton,  Esq.  of  Upper  H»tI. -ytreet,  <|th  Sept. 


Mecklcnburgti-strect,  Mccklenburgh-iquare.  loth  (Jr.ihatu.  the  il<;v.  Henry   Elliot,  rect  ir  of  Ludg 


Sept 

Daniels,  Nathaniel,  of  London,  to  Harriette,  dau. 

of  the  late  N.  Benjamin,  of  Paris,  S0th  Aug. 
Darby,  Waiter,  Baq.  of  Fortess  terra ee.  Kentish- 


van,  ami  one  of  Her  Mujesty's  justices  of  the 
])edce,  for  the  county  of  Ornwall,  to  Louise, 
third  daughter  of  Hurrage  D.m njiort,  Baq.  of 
Russell  pUce,  Fittroy 'square,  26th  Aug. 


town,  to  Klieabeth  Julia,  only  daughter  of  the  Griffith,  Arttiur  C.  \.,  Esq.,  to  Charlotte,  youngeet 


Rer.  Samuel  Crooke,  of  Bromley,  Kent,  8th  Sept. 
Daviee,  Jamea  Phillips,  Esq.  to  Ifary,  only  dau. 

of  the  Utc  William  Whit»-law,  Esq.,  9th  Sept. 
Dent.  .John  C,  Esq..  Barristcr-at  law,  of  Sudley 

Castle,    Gloucestershire,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau. 

of  John  Brocklehurit,  Esq.,  M.P.  of  Hurdsfield- 

house,  Cheshire,  l6th  Scut. 
Drogheda,  Henry  Francis  Seymour,  Marquis  of.  to 

the  Hon.  Mary  Caroline,  efmel  denghter  of  Lord 

WharncIifllB,  SSih  Aos. 
Drummnnd,  George,  Beq.  of  Regency  •  square, 

Brighton,  to  Marr,  aeoond  deogbtor  of  the  Into 

Bdwerd  Bemey,  £«q.  of  Clevee,  7th  Sept. 
■eetoourt,  Charles  Wyatt,  Esq.  of  Newport,  in  the 

Isle  of  Wight,  to  Fiances  Emma  Coker,  only 


daughter  of  the  lato  Lieutenant-Colonel  DeleoMUi, 
of  the  Bengnl  Amy,  85th  Aug. 
Guthrie,  Alex.,  Eeq.  to  Bridget  Isabella  Jnae, 
widow  of  the  into  Aa^tnut  -surgeon  \l^llem 
rtimell,  of  the  Beeabey  BetnUiehmmt^  l4th 

Sept. 

[I:unilt<m,  Francis  Alexander,  of  Liverpool,  to  Eliis 
Pennell,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Johitstun, 
Esq.  Olinda-ctittage,  Liscard,  Ciieshire,  "th  Sept. 
Haiiiilton,  J.  P.,  Esq.  Barrister-at-law,  Dublin,  to 
Martha,  second  daughter  of  Anthony  BvewoMM, 
Bm).  of  Bichmond-temMe,  7th  Sq>t. 
Hamley,  Captain  Wiltiea  Geerge,  of  the  R^l 
Engineers,  to  Olifln  Arbuthnot,  second  daughter 
of  Captain  T.  Oallwey,  Royal  Navy,  8ih  Sept. 


daiiihter  of  Charles  Holcombe  Dare,  Esq.  of  Harp<T,  Joseph  W.,  eldrat  son  of  Fletcher  Harper, 
N  )rih  Curry,  lu  the  county  of  Somerset,  Hlh     Esq.  of  IS>w  York,  to  KllenJUrling,  younger  dau. 


Sept. 

Edmend,  WilliMB,  Esq.  of  Swansea,  to  Elissbeth 


of  Mr.  .irreminh  Smith,  Stort-plnb^ 
aist  Aug. 

8  F  2 


Heswa, 
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Uareriail,  Rer.  A.  K.,  vicar  of  Cnplf,  nrar  Bcdforil, 
to  Franrea  Mary,  eldest  daughter  df  Cirorgc  J. 
A.  Walker,  Ktq.  of  Norton,  in  the  county  ot 
Worceater.  I6ih  Sept. 
Hswl«7,  PiwUfick,  Km.  of  Jaltnftsn.  to  Enow 
Cos*  only  ehild  of  the  l»ta 


ol  North  Shielda.  (kh 
HajPOa,  Joaeph,  Ksq.  of  Bct  Majeatr'i  8t  HelotiR 

lUytment,  to  Harnett,  youngeit  daughter  of  tiie 
lato  John  Martin,  Enq.,  of  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guarda,  7ch  S<-pt. 

Hajrea,  Fletcher,  K«q.,  f>2nd  Resinient  Hmiral 
Army,  only  ton  <>{  tlir  late  Commodore  Sir  John 
Hayea,  to  Frances  Henrietta,  onlv  daunhter  of 
the  late  Rob<^  Tomn«,  C  B..  Adjutant-Geoenl 
Utff  M^jeaty's  Forcea  in  India  i&th  Sept. 

Hoigham,  John  Henry,  Eaq.  of  Hunaton  hall,  to 
Lidiik  Mwd  daHffaMT  of  ch«  Rot.  H,  W.  Roaa 
Biich,  viev  of  RoTdon  oad  Sottdiwold,  la  the 
OOQBtj  of  8«fblk,  tnd  Sept. 

Hointi.  Robort,  aoeond  aon  of  Robert  Hciuti,  Etq 
of  Canonbury-tane,  to  laahella.  younger  dau.  of 
William  Young,  Ri»q.  of  Highbury-grange.  3l«t 
Auif. 

Heywood,  Oliver.  Kiq.  tecond  >on  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywooii.  lUrt.,  of  Claremont.  to  Eleanor,  onli 
daiiirtiter  of  K.  W.  Barton,  Eaq.  of  Springwood, 

7tli  s,-|)t. 

Biitoo.  Jamaa,  £««i.  of  iiiaoola'o>iB»-fiolda,  to  llo> 
ria  BotmaJ,  mamA  dow.  <f  Jm—i  Bkatbf,  Eaq. 

of  StonehotMO,  llth  Sept.  f 
Hincka,  the  Rev.  Thomas,  If.A.  reetor  of  Calfeig- 

trin,  county  <•{  Antrim,  to  Mary  Annie,  daugiiter 

of  the  late  (»eorge  I^ewin,  Eaq.  of  Totteiiliam. 

.Mtdillesex,  2.tth  Aua. 
Hulme*.  Joaeph   Foster,   eldest  son    of  Charlei 

Holmea,  Esq.  of  O'lrton,  Lancashire,  to  Elizabeth, 

joangest  daufrhter  of  the  late  William  Johoaon, 

Eoq.,  land-aurveyur,  of  Mancbeatcr,  Slal  Ang. 
Bopo,  Jamea  Robot,  Esq.  Barrialofat  law,  aon  of 

tbo  lata  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Aloaaadar  Uope, 

G.C.B.,  to  Charlotte  Harriett  Jaaa,  daufktar  of 

J.  O.  LoeMiart,  Esq.,  Igth  Aug. 
Ranter,  John,  Esq.  of  Nlington.  to  KliziVi'-th.  only 

daughter  of  the  late  Juhn  Che«i|',  l.sq.  ut  rynJale- 

place,  rih  Sept. 
Hyde,   Henry,  L'«q.  of  .Mcrk'rnhurgh-aqnare,  to 

Julia,  youngest  djui^hter  <>t  (^harlca  Cox,  Esq.  of 

Cedar  lodire.  Slock. /ell  park,  i9th  Aug. 
Iiard,  RcT.  W.  C.  A.B.,  of  Hoztnn- square,  Lon- 

doo,  to  Jane,  third  dangblar  of  W.  J.  TiUcy, 

Biaq.,  of  Woodhatch,  near  Rdgala,  gth  Sept 
JaaMooo*  Mark,  Kaq.,  of  Giagr'a-inn,  to  Elixabeth, 

Miydittd  of  Ooorgo  iaekaon,  Esq.,  of  High 

Wkkkam,  2nd  8«pt 
Jeaayna,  Clayton,  E«q.,  of  the  I5th,  or  King's 

Buasars,  only  son  of  the  late  Clayton  Jennyns, 

E'q  ,  formerir  GjTeroor  of  Uemerara,  to  Kliia- 
.  brth.  only  child  of  Cipt.  mUoa  JalMkM*  Bojat 

Navy,  30th  Aug. 
Jone4.  J.,   Eni].,    of  Love-lane,  Aldcrmanbury, 

Loadtm,  to  Sarah,  seoond  daufatar  of  tho  late 

Tkaoua  Bowen,  Esq ,  of  Wetehpool,  Moot- 

lOBMwaMra.  isth  Mept. 
JopHair,  C.  H..  Eu^,  of  Uravkk,  to  Bnllf 

Sophia,  youngeat  dau^'hter  of  Jaata  Blachet, 

Esq.,  of  Brixton,  V6th  Aue. 
King,  Paul  John,  second  son  of  Captain  J.  I). 

Km?,  of  Kingvi'le,  cmu.ty  of  Waterford,  to 

Anna  Marts,  fcnul  daunhter  gf  WUltaB  llaa, 

Esq.,  of  Hromlcy,  2iid  .Sept. 
Knight,  Henry  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Terrace-lodge,  Ax- 

minatcr,  Devon,  to  Mary,  arcond  daaghtor  i»f  A. 

Barni,  Esq.,  of  Broome,  Swindon,  Wlti»  and  of 

Hawkeiiaich.  Donet,  Ttk  Sept. 
Eapor.  Wb.,  Eaq..  to  Marr,  aldool  daii|^l«r  af 

W.  R.  Driflll,  Baq.,  af  Thaolbr,  Lliieolaaklfa, 

Mth  Aaf . 

Lambe,  Frederick,  Esq..  of  Petlon,  to  Tafhorine 
Ann  .^^nry.  rlde»t  duughtcr  of  James  Utuidiird, 
Esq.,  7tli'Sept. 
Lambert,  Edward  John.  E>q.,  eldeat  aon  of  th* 
.  lata  John  Bdaaid  l^mbcrc.  Baq.,  SoUdtar,  to 


Emma,  Tounrest    daughter  of  the  late  John 

Edward  lyonttley.  E«q,,  Qth  Sept. 
Lamb,  Christopher,  Esq.,  of  Cambarwell-grOTC,  to 

Elixabeth,  aeeoad  daughter  of  Woa.  FtaaoBv 

£aq.,  75.  Minoriea,  Ulb  Sopt. 
Laadon,  Fraacia  Neweomba.  Eaq..  Solicitor,  Brrnt- 

voodt  Eooes,  to  Slargaret  Laatitia.  fwirtb  dau.  of 

Wm.  Brown,  Esq..  of  St.  Ni^aa,  IpsvriA. 

SSth  Aug. 

(.ayrock,  Henrr  Stamton.  Esq.,  SI. A.,  of  tho 
lni)rr  Tcmplr.  to  Henrietta  Carolina,  elder 
daugtitrr  of  \V.  R.  Jenkins,  Esq..  of  Avenue- 
road,  Urirciit's  I'ATk,   li;th  Sept. 

(jf,  Mr.  Wm.  Allen,  bi  Chapel  street,  Belpare- 
aquaro,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Allen  Kilsard, 
Eao.,  of  Half  Moon-strect,  Picradillv,  Slat  S«pt. 

Leviek,  Joaeph.  Esq.,  of  ^barrow,  Sheffield,  to 
Mm*  Aaa*  daaghur  of  the  lata  Joha  Ba?il«  Emu., 
of  Tlioniton  lMatb,  CroTdoa,  tid  Btpt 

LsToia.  Dr.  Eugene,  to  Eiixabeth  Soaaaaa,  oecond 
daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  Wm.  Ui>ms,Eaq.,  at 
Pans,  Uth  Sept. 

Llovd,  E.  A.,  Esq.,  of  Bedford-row,  to  Marie 
(  .troliiie  Stephanie  Garnier,  eldest  '''"g^tTT  af 
RI.  1",  (iarnier,  of  Pari*,  lytli  Aug. 

L.oraine,  Edtrard,  Esq.,  of  Wallington,  i^urrey. 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  only  daughtor  of  Edward 
nidor,  Krq,,  of  Souihwick'plaea,  Byda-park. 
aqaapBy  Loodso,  I4lh  Scot* 

Lowthor,  Robort.  Eaq.,  of  the  B.E.I.C.C.8.,  to 
lAura.  third  daughter  of  B.  Martladale.  Eoq., 
Victoria -M|u are,  Groavenor-place,  Loadon,  1 0th 
Junf . 

Lumicy,  W.  11..  K»q.,  srcond  »on  of  the  late 
Slajor-fieneral  Sir  Jiimes  F.unil'-y.  E.IC  's  .  to 
Elixabeth,  daug!itrr  of  T  ios.  Ilaincs,  K*>\.,  late 
Boyal  Navv,  in  July. 

Lynn,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Gondenoush,  M.A.,  of  Hamp 
ton-wiek,  Middleaex,  to  Henrietta,  younne^t 
daaglUtf  of  Ralph  Natara.  Caq.,  of  Saodjlbrd, 
Ma«caatl«>on-Tyne,  Sltli  Auk. 

MacOabraj.  John.  Baq.,  oC  tbe  Middle  Temple, 
and  Northern  Circuit,  harmter  at-law.  to  Clara, 
srcond  fi.uichipr  Tl.'  im«  rarlitlc,  Esq.,  of 
Hyde  park  pLicc  U'cKt,  (..nidiin,  16th  ."Nept. 

.Klain,  Robert,  K»i|,,iif  1<  im mtiourne-park .  I.ewia- 
ham,  to  Christiana.  « liiest  daughter  of  W.  J. 
Bickncll,  F.k[..  01       .ine-terrace.  llth  .Sept. 

Maplestone,  Heurr.  Esq..  to  Emily  Mar-roae,  third 
daughter  of  the  laie  '1 .  F.  Hunt,  Ksq'.,;i7ih  Aag. 

Marshall,  Brevet  Major  Hubert,  of  the  S3rd  Bi^ 
meat  Madraa  Infantry,  to  Joaaio,  jroooKaak  daa. 
of  tho  lata  Mr.  Jaha  Bteek^  af  Daabar.  %m 
Aug. 

Martin,  J.  D.,  Eaq.,  of  Trieate,  to  Georgina  Wil- 
liamson, youngeat  daoghter  of  G.  Loveil,  Eaq., 
of  Ely-pUre.  her  MiQMtj'B  laapoetor  af  KaaaU 
Arms.  4th  .'^rpt. 

UacAurthur.W'illiani.  Esq.  of  G1a*gow,io  ifarvaret, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Willi  amaun.  Esq  , 
Carmyle,  26lh  Aug. 

MaeCaliiim,  Charlea  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  the  71k 
llegimeot  Madraa  Native   Infantry,  to  Maria 
Loaiaa,  eldeat  daagbtcr  of  Hicbard 
Lane,  Eaq.,  of  Argyll -atreet,  Kegeat'stroct, 
Sept. 

MacLaren,  Wm.  C,  Etq..  merchant,  Leitk.  le 
Maria  Amelia,  dautrhirr  uf  tka  lata  Ooaiga  Wil* 
•on,  Esq..  Meiik'al,  i'lh  Sept. 

Jlilti  iirnr,  .loneph  HiMirr,  E»q.,  youngest  son  of 
PrrcevaJ  William  Milbourne.  Esq.,  of  Biuns- 
wick-place,  Islington.  toMias  Sabiua  Allsup.  the 
youngeat  dinighier  of  Joha  AUaup,  Esq.,  of  14^ 
.St.  fbal'a  Chureh.yard,  aod  OlacMiorvilla, 
Hunnwafaad.  llth  Sept. 

MoMW,  BidMid.  Esq.,  eldoat  aan  af  tke  Rigkt 
Hoo.  Bkbard  Moore,  Attorney- General  for 
Ifeland,  to  Emma  Francea,  eldeat  daughter  of 
Rich  ird  Sliarp,  Ex]  ,  of  Appo«aoart,  ia  ika 

county  of  .Surrey,  91I1  Sept. 
Moms,  Wil'iam,  Esq..  of  Carmarthen,  to 
Icne  Marj  Anna,  only  daugbttr  of  &tcknilc  k'. 
Omjnam,  Eaq^  tM  Aag. 
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Mortfn,  LtavdljB  Wtlliam.  Eiq.,  fifth  ton  of  the 

late  Sir  Edward  Mo»fyn,  Hart.,  to  Carolina,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Moityn,  of  U»k,  in 
the  county  of  Muninouth.  K».|  .  ;tli  .Sept 
Naldcr,  Fielding,  E»q.,  ^Jar^J^t'■r■;lt-l;l-v,  to  Riita- 
hcth,  el-lrst  daughter  jof  the  Hcv.   1  I;mv  IJcllan, 
vicar  of  St.  Michaell'*,  Applebj,  2Gth  Aug. 
OpCDshaw,  Henrj,  Eaq.,  of  Pre^twich,  to  Rlleti, 
eldeat  daugliter  of  William  Durbaiu,  Kaq>i  of 
Mancheater,  Snl  8«pt. 
Mmcr,  iUvafd,  Kaq.,  toCaioUiM  Aaidia,  joung«!it 
din^ttr  of  fM  l«t«  R«v.  Wn.  Oanthorpe,  oi 
the  laland  of  Antigua,  Stth  Auf(. 


.Pltraon*  IJr.  Wm   Biilin|Cun,  of  Berkhamsted,  to 

Aon  Susanna, 
Lane,  IHtli  Sept 


jbtat  of  Ur.  HoDrjr 


Patmore,  Cu\iiiirj  K.,  K>q.,  to  Em<ly,  daughter 
of  the  late  Hcv.  Edward  Andrews,  L.LD.,  Iltli 
8«pt.  I 
Parae,  G.  A.,  Eaq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-law,  of 
Liiici)'n'«-inii,  to  Amelia,  ynungeat  daughter  of 
the  late  Joliu  Carter,  Kaq.,  Kelmacutt,  O&on, 
l6th  Sept. 

Peddcr,  Henry  Newahaes,  third  son  of  the  late 
JTemeB  Fedder.  Eaq..  of  AthtOB-iodge,  Laocaahire, 
to  Kmma,  onlj  daughter  of  Cho  late  Alennder 

Simpson,  Ei-q.,  Ifl'h  Aii»(. 

Perry,  Jolm  (i.  r^c,  V-s>\.,  of  Weithourne  atreet, 
Hyiie-park-jj  to  Elizabeth  Anne,  aecjnd 

daiintiK'r  '  t  ilir  late  Samuel  Cliapprll,  Eaq.,  of 
(icortfc-Bireei,  Ilunuvcr-aquare,  25lii  Aug. 

I'erigal,  Arthur,  jut-.,  E»q  ,  A. U.S.A.,  Edinburgh, 
Vi  Hannah,  the  eJdeat  deeghter  of  Jemea  $.eTen- 
aun.  Eaq.,  PtreearMur'neMl  for  Botlmrghehire 
latScpt. 

Men.  Tbonaa,  Eaq.,  of  Koichton,  Badooitbire, 
to  RHnbeih   WhitAeld,  ddeat   deoghter  of 
Thomaa  Du  Gard,  Eaq.,  U.D.,  late  of  Shrewa 
Iwirj,  ifjth  Aui;. 

Fctera,  Mr.  J.  C,  of  Cambridge,  to  Catherine 
Beeomont,  y<<ungeat  daughter  of  the  late  Tho*. 
Patinort,  Esq.,  of  BuLop'a  Stortford,  28ih 
Au^. 

Phenc  John  S.,  Esq.,  of  Londoo,  to  Meroaretta, 
eldeat  daughter  »i  Thona*  fwaytb,  Eaq.,  of 


South  Shielda,  7th  Sept. 
Pbilby,  Henrj  Adama.eon  of  Joeeph  Pbilby,  Eaq., 
of  Ooldion,  Lottf^too,  Baacs.  lo  Marr,  aecoiid 
daofhtaror  Jamca  Wcddell  Bridger, '  Esq.,  of 
Relnaont,  Chigwell.  9tl.  S^pc. 
Pickering,  R.II.,    Esq.,  of  Ewrl  Suham.  in  the 
cuuntj  of  .Siitfidk,  to  Anne  Hester,  aecond  dau. 
of  the  late  .Maj-ir  (Jcneral  Keetea.  C.H.,  K.H., 
Lieuimant  tJuvrrnor  of  PLuentia,  1ft  Stpt. 
I'ocklingtun.    Jutrpti  Pain,  of  Yorkopiace,  Citjr- 
road,  to  Jatte  Kinob,  of  Priury^vtUaaf  CtMB- 
burr,  Inliiigtcn,  'iOth  Autiuat. 
Portarlington,  Heury  John  Kcuben  Earl  of,  to  the 
Ladj  Aicnndrioa  Oetavia  Vaoc,  aaeond  dan.  of 
the  Marquie  ud  Uarefcioneaa  of  IiOBdoBdetnr, 
Snd  Sept.* 

FOrtloek,  Samocl.  Esq.,  of  Brighton,   to  Viaa 

P.iiblison,  »i^ter  of  tlie   Uifr    Henry  I'addiion, 

Kin|.,  "f  Innleby,  near  I.iiicoUi,  31ii  Au^. 
Prire  Wm.,  Ei'|.  of  Cravcn-Klrcct,  iitraiid,  in  Kmily 

Aitiry,  youuKest  daughter  of  General  Sir  Colin 

Halkctt,  K.C.B..  U.C.H.,  ColODOl  of  tho  45tb 

Il>-f.'iinrnt.  7tb  Sept. 
Piit  i  rn,  W.A.,  Eiq.,  to  Elitabeth  C  ,  only  dau.  of 

Joaeph  Atwell,  Eaq.,  of  Wilmington  aqoare.  Isth 

Sept. 

Pjne,  Oeoif^^«q.»  B.N.,  to  Man  Elisa,  daughter 
of  Edward  Dixon,  fceq.,  of  Undley.  I6th  Aug. 

Bandiilph.  Rev.  William  Cater,  M  A.  <>t  Tiiniiy 
CitlK-v)  .  Oxford,  eldrvt  »on  of  the  U«  v.  Mi-nry 
R:iiidiilpli,  ol  Yi<i»-  boii<ie,  (Hhih  t-ku  r^lun-,  irnil 
«»t  F'>n'«t  f.iiin,  Bfiksliirc,  »■■'<  vuar  tit  H-iMkc^- 
bury,  {^^l'lc.•^Il■r^lll.^;,  tu  (Jraie,  Itnirth  (laui(bii-r 
of  (he  liic  Mfv.  Herbert  Riiidulph,  reclor  >  I 
Lt-ioiinbe  Ki-iofti,  Berk*,  and  viear  of  Chute, 

Wilf«,  V4ih  Au^'i-r, 
Rashb  i^li,  the  Hev.  lltiiry  JJui  vill,  t^ldc*!  Mm  of 
the  Hev.  (iewige  BaahkiKh,  to  Sarah  Maria, 


ddcet  daofbler  of  the  Rev.  Janm  King,  Utb 

Sept. 

Rathbnne,  William,  Jan.  £>q.  lo  Locretia  Wain 
wrigbi,  eldeat  dangbimr  of  the  lalo  8. 8^  Oair* 

Ei|.  6tb  Sept. 

Riilp^ih,  Hi  ury  Syme,  Esq  of  S(.  Swilhiii's  Une 
Lontlun,  yoiinitfr  sun  of  Jainei  Ke<tpath,  Esq.  of 
SliDoIor's  bill,  Kent,  lo  Httrrirtt,  t|tle«t  ilaugatet 
of  the  late  Chai  le*  Ajdene>,Esq.  of  (fib-un  >qii4re, 
Iilineion,  Oih  St-pt. 

Reid.  Edward,  eldeat  wn  of  W.  K.  Rcid.  E»q.  of 
Ci^remont  iqoare,  to  Anna,  eMcai  dangbtat  of 
John  B4roara»  Eaq.  of  Crou  aii«*t»  IcUnglon* 
«6ih  Aut;. 

K»'\U4rd»oii,  Henry,  fourth  ion  of  the  late  Grncral 
Birrli  U<  y iiirilpon,  of  Holywell  hill,  Lincoln* 
sbnv,  ti>  Kl.  iimr  D>>ri>ihir.i,  ><>iins;f»t  danghier  of 
H»'nry  8.1II1UI-1  P.irirnlgc  Kuj.  vt  Hockhaui  hall, 
Nc'ilolk,  ytli  S  ()f. 
Khy*,  Cliarli-s  Hotton,  Esq  only  ton  of  Major 
Hh>»,  of  Portland  pUco,  Bnth.  an<l  grandson  of 
Ibv  laie  Sir  Watii  Horton,  Bart,  of  Chadderitm 
hall,  Laiicavbiie,  to  Aicnea  Cuthbert.  eldeM  dan. 
Ol  Colunei  Coreton,  C.B.  AMe  de  Camp  lo  the 
Qacen.and  Adjutant  GenonI  In  the  Saat  Indiei, 
I6tb  Sept. 

Rjvulla.  D.  A.  E^q.  of  No.  10,  Hart  »tree»,  Rlooins- 
b>irj  «nii.ir«',  lo  Anil  Maria  C.iroliiM-,  <  il.iu. 
of  ihf  Kfv.  J.M.  Knoll,  vicar  ot  HaidtvK  k  I'liois 
Cum  ni)-inbi  i7, '2imI  Sept. 

Robert',  Richard  J.  E-'j.  of  W'orctf It  r,  n'n  of  the 
Rev.  Rlcbanl,  .M.A.  of  Walliiiglon),  mul  t;raii'l- 
ton  of  the  late  Rrv.  W.  H.mcock  Robt  iiK,  D.D, 
and  rector  uf  Biuad was,  toRu^a  EdMina,  uul«tw 
of  I  he  late  C.  H.  Baiabridge,  Eaq.  of  Bumbey, 
third  riangbter  of  Captain  J. X.  While,  of  Tbcreta 
place,  (late  OSlh  Light  Infantr) )  and  granddau. 
uf  the  late  Major  Geiieral  John  While, of  Bengal, 
»ih  Hlt  pt. 

II  -^'tter,  Uolnit  Graf(oi),  Eaq.  M.A.  Chri.^cchiirch, 
Oxford,  onl)  son  of  James  M.  Ro^-iu-r,  E«<i.  i  f 
Kenniiigton  pl.<ci:,  Surrey,  lo  EliMbelta  Maiy 
Skelton,  nieci:  .iikI  licirea*  of  tbo  ialo  Henry 


Hurley,  Etq.  StJib  Ane. 
Sargent .  Mr.  Edward, lo  Hiai  Rebeeea  Clarit  8aillb» 

I8ih  Sept. 

Schwarxacdiild,  A.  Bfq.  of  Lombard  atreet,  London, 
eldeat  ion  of  tbo  laic  J.  A.  8ebwarz»chil<l,  Baq. 
or  Frankfurt  on  the  Ifalnot  to  Abigail,  third 
iiuichu  r  of  John  N.  McMcna»  Biq.  •oigeoo,  of 

I'  .pl  ir,  8lh  Si-pt. 
8elb\,  Juiii",  jiin.  E  q.  surgron,  Gn-rnwich,  to 
Ell/. I,  I  il.oi,  ol  ilie  late  Richard  'Ihonip.^on, 

E-q.  of  Sii  ck^tll  CHiimion,  4ib  Stpl. 
Se)iiiour,  Willi  nil  Digby,  Esq.  barrister  at  Uu', 
wf  ibe  Middle  Temple  and  Northern  Ciicnil,  ibiid 
Son  of  the  laie  Rev.  Charlei  Seyuioar,  vicar  of 
kilroii.-in,  lo  Emily,  fecund  daughter  of  Joaeph 
John  Wright,  Etq.  of  Bltbopwoannoatb,  co.  D»- 
bam,  let  Sept. 
Shrringbain,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  eldest  ton  of  John 
Sh«iTnghani,  E^q.  of  Kent  bxige,  Hanwrll,  lo 
Caiolinc  Harriet,  .'(  Coii.!  ahi\  j  ■  hiil.'c*!  *iiivivin^ 
d^iiiKhler  ol  ihi-  Iat»r  l,i»ui.  Ci.l.  'I'ljoii.of  the 
38lh  Uegiitu  iil,  lU'h  .\in;iisi. 
Siiiiih.  the  Rev.  Hnirv  ,  vicar  of  Ea>ion  Maiulil, 
N'oribainpiutishli f,  mu  of  the  l:Uc  Dt.iu  of 
Christcboicb,  to  Frances  Bell,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ibe  Rev.WilHam  llncbean,raelDr  of  Peter  Tbvy, 
Sod  Sept. 

Smith,  Jobn,  Baq.  of  Grange  road,  Bermondvey,  lo 
Hem  ietia  Anne,  only  daofhteff of  the  Into  Qeorgo 
U  itnphrtf>i>,  Esq.  nf  Ortonwlob,  Mib  Aog< 

Siuylb,  Leigh  Churchill.  Esq.  of  Morninglon  road, 
R«-t;i-iit>»  park,  to  Mary,  yonngrtt  daughter  of 
tio-  laie  Robert  BilM, Baq.  Of  EuM  bill, near  Ox- 
ford, 71I1  Hnpf. 
Sinylb,  iliL-  Hi  v.  Hiii;h  P.  15. A.  I in-undx  nt  of 
Thofiics.  Wakclu  ld,  son  of  Eduaid  Siitj  tli,  Ek|. 
of  Norwich,  to  Jane  E wart,  recund  lUagblor  of 
William  Goti,  Em].  of  Lced<,  Snd  S<  pt- 
Siiuw,  Walter  CbaiUi  Edward.  Rm).  Her  Majesly'a 
MibHegimcni*  to  Harriett  Elisa  Maria  Vaugban 
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thini  fl^aghtt-r  of  Oir  Vi  ncrsWr  ArrhHracon  Ed 
waril  VaHKb4ii,  lair  of  Madras,  tilh  Aukhei. 

Builiera,  Bdvaid  A»krw,  Eiq.  of  Livei|>«x>l,  lo 
Jjnlla,  jmmgtat  dau.  of  tht  late  Aodrcw  PIokhi, 
Biq.  of  Oarltnoaib. 

Slan^Ijr,  Henry  Jtihn.  C*q.  rMt%t  soa  of  Um  Rev. 
J.  8tan<1ly,nf  A-inihof,  Hnni^,  lo  AgnMCaorcina, 
tbinldiiiiKiiier  •<!  ihr  1  III-  Sii  K<t>t4id  Ptooni,  Bait, 
of  Ciffii H^iif,  I7tli  Aiitu*!. 

Siran^,  A.  J.  I'.-'i-  i"  R^-iilin,  i-l"li  »l  ilanehier  «>f  thr 
Uir  F  K.  Fiil<l,  K><(.  banker  and  (ciM-ral  agtoi 
(>r  Frankfort  .m  the  Maiac,  UUt  It  M.  Oomblll, 
Loiiiloti,  'i-ind  AiiKuM. 

Strfd,  the  llcv.  Hi  MMiiiin,  B.A.  cnrale  of  Sonlh 
K,cl«cy,  fjinrolu^biir.  lu  Marjfi  third  daNshter  of 
llic  Im  Ciptaia  i,  FlMi.  B.N.  of  Balleld,  Mih 

BtroBft  Henry  Lfnwond,  E»q.  I»a»rlat«r  at  law,  lo 

Fanny  L<iiii«a,  •laiiKliirr  ui  tlie  Hon.  iind  Kiev. 
H.  D  Eirkini*  ami  (he  liie  Lady  Harriel  Errkinr, 
leih  Si  pt 

8wann,Ui>  hiird  R.  F.*q.  lo  Charlutle Mary,  yo  ing«iit 
danehitr  <>i  ii>-  uie  William  Barlmit  Baq.  ui 

Riitlicrhillir,  1-1  S.  jji. 
Swaynr,  ihc  Riv.  Ili  b.rt       nige,  lo  Calhrrine, 

foarlh  flan^htrr  i^t  ih'-  l;«ti-  Kc-v.  Gi'orgr  Htiln))', 

•f  BhiDrlirlil,  Dtrks  7lh  i^pf. 
Tmnaal,  Williain,  Em|.  Cullerior  of  H«r  M  <jeity  '* 

Cattoma,  RnehcalCft  to  Ulaa  Ramwy  Tennani 

Whiteside,  youogetl  daii|tht»r  of  ibc  lata  Dr. 

Philip  Whi>r«ide.  of  A>r.  Iflih  S«pt. 
Triiiiant,  Cli  ult",  Kmj.  of  Uii»»»  !t  fqii:»r»',  c<>.  Mid- 

<llr>ex,  |t>  (ifttriiilr  Ittrbira  Rirh  C->lltt;i.  cM«.il 

(li«uhi>>r  i.f  ri|>i  II.  H' iiry  T.  Bi  Ci41lcr»of 

Royal  Navv,  1  Itii  s.  j.i. 
Tpnnant,  WiHiain,  I'-<|.  <>f  Tlirapnione,  Northamp 

loDibire, aolicilor,  lo  Mary  Fa»ny,  vidett  danich 

t«r  of  Jolia  liUlai-,  Btq.  of  Patarboroa(l^  16th 

Sept. 

Thomaatet,  Theodora,  B«q.  Leyinnalcne.  m  Sarah 
Aaa,  aldeat  dangiiirr  <>i  Mr.  Fradcrkk  B«itUct. 
Waaatcad.  B»«<-x,  7ih  Srpi. 

Tliomp*aa,llr.  Hcor)-  Aj^coufh.of  Upprr Clapton, 
lo  Rrbrcca,  ynnngvat  daoKkicr  uf  Thuma*  Dixuii, 
E>q.  of  T  irdrbiK"..  iMar  BrmaagrovK,  Worcaatcr- 
fhir«,  ITlli 

Tt'lli  iin'-lH'.  Ilu-  H'  n.  Fri-«1.  >i  k  Jiir.-,  V  V.  I' 
I-4brll4  Anne,  «kU->(  •laii|{lilei  ol  (ionluii  Fi>rhi'». 
Kni-  4  h  Sp|»t. 

Towii'i  nd,  the  Rev,  Williain  C,  incimihi  rf  nf  Tiir 
longh,  lu  Emma  Mary ,  »«-ri>tiil  dHiighii  i  ,  \  ih>- 
Ut«  Coloocl  Bdwaid  Tbomaa  Fitigcrald,  of  Tur- 
longh  jMYk,  en.  Mayo,  9th  Sept. 

Vdall,  Mr.  Robert,  of  Edinoninn,  IfMdIeaeX,  to 
Marianne,  eldeit  dan.  nf  Mr,  William  Pnrork, 
of  Bilifliriin,  and  of  Hiimt,  co.  Si(»n-x.  Oih  Scpr. 

\  .iii^li4n,  Ilie   Ri-v.  \V  rflit-i  Ainiild,  W'  ai  >>I  Tilhi 
•Siil'on,  .Ttifl  doiiipiiM  -  chi(.l»in  to  N  i-rm  ni 
rin|lwu,  M.P.  lo  Maria,  daughter  ol  th«  R«v. 


Danifl  FranH«  Warnrr,  virar  flf  Bo«  8f.  W*r- 

biiich,  Kent,  7th  Sept. 
Wiiablrs,  the  R«-v.  £«lmnnd,  of  Hwrjtmonceaosr, 
8ii»MX,  tu  Candinc  Mary,  ddeai  da^gblcr  mf 
Henry  Virt«a  TcMa,  Eaq.  of  floitfliwoad  haaaa. 

Highgair.  8ib  SepC 
Verify,  Crnr|;e  Hamilton,  E-q.  Sara  yawr.  Gt*- 

iiK  i  .  ui^liiri-,  lo  Flinor  Jc;«nii  i,  'rrond  d.mehi»-r 
.1  r.  It.  Wil  on  Firanc*,  E»^|.  K^wcliRe  Hall, 
l.aiica<hti«,  'i4'>i  Au<:»»l. 
ViMft'y.  Hirury  Annrrtry,  EfO.  to  Ilvorirtta,  da«. 
Captain  Hcary  Cartii,  Knyal  AiHiary,  M 

Brpt. 

W<il-trr<i,  Mr.  Daniel,  Jnn.  of  Upper  Edniooiom, 
and  Wilioa  it  reel,  Fin*bary,  lo  Lacy.  ycMuicvat 
daughter  of  Williain  Howard,  Eaq.  of  CeilH,i 
hxll,  H'Miifl  HMnifiead,  Barti,  I4lh  Beat. 

\Vairr»,  \V  illiain,  E-q.  of  ChaMnttM.  BaMta,  to 
M^ry  Amu-,  a«c«>nd  danghtrr  of  Robert  BalAdt» 
F.Mj  of  Drptfi-rd,  Kent,  *ih  Sf'pl. 

W'^ilirfioii,         Rev,  J.  D.  M-A.  Hrad  r  <»f 

Mxiiinoiitii  (irainmar  School,  to  S<>iihix,  daii^ttirr 
J-i'fph  Piitf,  K-q.  of  Ihe  panif  (>Ure.l8th  Bep^. 

Wi  brr,  Victor,  E»q.  of  lUmveatr.  to  Julia  Loeaa. 
>oiing«tt  daiifEhtrr  uf  Thoma*  Hiphjin,  E«q.  r^f 
^f  create,  and  of  Charlmion,  So>ith  Caroliiia,  7tli 

Si  pi. 

Weddcil,  WiUlan  Eaq.  of  8«okea-bay  cMlacv, 
Alvertlidtr,  to  Mary,  eldeal  tiaagMvr  of  Bfhvatil 
While,  E'q.  of  Great  Marlbufoagll  atract  Md 

G«inbrli>8c  'qtare,  7lh  Sept. 
\Vi-l<loii,  U  111  It  Hi  iMy.E»q  Norfolk  road, Regent*.* 
paik,  to  Caiviliue  Jane,  only  daughter  u4  iIm;  Lar« 
n.lhert  Gairtrga  MIicImII,  Btq.  of  Caiealta,  M^h 

s.-,,i. 

W  ilii<in«,  R'.t»«Tt,  E-q.  of  Bridi  h«  a'1,  to  Mary  Aimr, 
d.m^l.lei  ot  the  Rev.  John  WUItaui  CuunitiKliam . 
virar  of  HarroWf  Till  8«pt. 

WilMin,  Henry,  yoaagvit  aon  of  the  Ute  Juba 
Wiltaa,  Eiq.  or  Wwdia  grave,  Miicltaai,  •» 
Ctiarlolta  Atnar,  ikiid  daaghier  of  Ralfik  Oaod« 
E  (|.  of  Ilnrdey,  Winchealer.  8ili  8.  n«. 

W'olriil.;*",  Jsinf,  E»q,  w-n  of  CnJoncI  Wolridcr,  of 
H^tli,  to  Cii-trloin*  AiigMnta  Fi«  I''.  <!aa<hter  «» 
thti  late  Joseph  Field,  E«q.  of  Hn'riiM,  Hi-n*, 
and  of  t>,  (JiiiMford  »tr«fl,  Uu^^tll  •quarr,  '^nJ 

WiHMlard,  Mr.  Edward,  of  Bellfii<^ay,  E«»ex,  »oli. 
rilor,  to  Caroline,  yonnged  daoghlrr  of  llie  late 
Thomna  Biidge,  Em.  of  RamMry*  Tyrrell,  Butta* 
hury,  Eaaex,  Itlli  Sept. 

WuMlroflr«,  Jnha  Bdward,  Btq.  of  LiocolB*a  loa, 
barrlater  at  law,  aoa  of  Joka  Woodrofe.  B<q. 
M.D.  of  Dublin,  in  Maria,  yonngeat  danghter  of 
the  late  Biooine  Phillip*  Wittk.  E^q.  of  Biana- 
wick  fqiMri',  and  Snrbiton  I>;»vvn,  llth  S. 

V.<i>tliy,   V\  illi.iifi,   Emj.  Jii(1i;i-  of   till-  Siijifcnie 

('■■•lit   .It     Koliiba),  lo  Aiiii'lla,  ihi'il  il.oighirr  of 

Jtdin  Wiliiiu,  £-q.  of  Spt^'^S  gardes*,  4lii  Sep*. 


Aahton,  Joseph,  E«j.  BairiateMtt-lnw,  at    Cnptam  37th  HcginMtt,  at  Connaught 

Woolton  HiiU,  nixed  '27,  27fh  \ug.  '    Squnre,  Aged  87,  20lh  .\ug. 

Auriol,  Edward  James,  on child  of  th«! Beard,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.U.,  formerlj  of 

Rot.  Edward   Atiriol.  Rector  of  8t.[    the  Ro^  al  Artillery,  aecd  61,  29th  Aug. 

Dunstan'B  in  tlie  West,  London,  dromed  Bccher,  Anne  Cath  i-riiie,  only  duuuhter  of 

at  Geneva,  aged  17,  19th  Aug.  I    the  R.  v.  Michael  H.  Bechcr,  ot  CJyda, 

Baker,  John  Valentine,  Esq.  late  Master'    near  Mallow  co.  Cork,  2i»t  Am(. 

Attendant,  E.I. C,  8th  Sept.  Be.  kwith,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  F..  of  the 

Baker,  John  Rone,   Esq.  late  of  Chalk,      Rifle  Bi made.  atUpper Canada,  .Hlat  Jnlv. 

Kent,  at  Milton,  aged  »>6.  20th  Aug.  BeetHon,  William,  Eaq.  of  Wobum  Flaw-, 
Bamit,  Samuel  TufnalU  Baq.  hmerly'    at  Brighton,  11  ih  Sept.  ^ 
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Belli,  Aiihur,  Esq.  of  Brompton  Grove, 
aged  73,  1 4th  Hept. 

Birch,  Jonathan,  Esq.  at  the  Palace  of 
Belle  Vue,  near  Berlin,  where  the  poet 
bad  ibe  bonour  to  reside  by  fiiTour  of  the 
Kin'j;  of  Pni«'-la,  aped  64,  8th  Sept.  Mr 
Birch  was  the  tranalator  of  Goethe'o 
**  Faust,**  both  pnrts ;  and  bad,  just  before 
his  death,  completed  a  pnetical  trans- 
lation of  the  popular  German  legend, 
••The  Nibelungen  Lied,"  which,  under 
Hojal  petrona^M',  will  be  publiabed  in 
German  and  Etmlish. 

Bishop  Thomas,  Esq.  Surgeon,  R.N.,  at 
Islington,  aged  59.  '23rd  Aug. 

Bishop,  Elizabeth  Kyd  youurcft  daiiphter 
of  Lieutenant  William  Edward  Bishop, 
R.N.,  and  irister  of  lurilliain  Edward 
Coytc  Hishop,  sufKeon,  Easiniiton.  of 
consumption,  at  Eaaington,  i)urhaiD| 
aged  18.  10th  Sept. 

Bowycr  William,  Esq.  at  HHcbln,  Herts, 
aged  G9,  3 1st  Aug. 

Bramston  Charlotte,  relict  of  Thos.  Gar- 
diner Bramston,  Esq.  of  Skreens,  and 
second  dauKhter  of  the  Inte  Sir  Henry 
Hawlej,  Bart.,  of  Leybourn-grnnEO, 
Kent,  at  Sprinfield  Lyons,  Esses,  aged 
65,  25th  Aug. 

Broad,  Mary  Boase,  only  daughter  of 
Francis  B^  Broad,  at  Beaconsfleld,  7th 
Si'pl. 

Brodie,  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late| 
David  Brodie.  Epq.  of  Calcutta,  at  Brix- 
ton, •i.'ith  Aug. 

Buck  land,  Mrs.  Elisabeth,  at  Plumstead, 

J  3th  Sept. 

Budd,  Caroline  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Richard  Budd,  Esq.  of  Uavezstock 
Hill,  Mth  Sept. 

Burke,  Colonel  Sir  John,  Bart.,  of  Marble 

Hi!!,  CO.  Galwriy,  at  his  son,  Mr.  Charle-; 
Granby  Burke'5(  Houne,  in  Dublin. 
This  gentleman  inherited  a  very  consider- 
able esl.'ite  from  his  father,  who  ac\|uiri  <l 
it  by  successful  agricultural  pursuits. 
That  gentleman,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Burke,  on  whom  the  title  was  conferred, 
died  in  l^l'?,  lt>!»vin<:  one son.tbe  Haronet 
just  deceased,  and  five  daui^litors  :  lir^t.: 
Maria,  wile  of  Maurice  O'Connor.  Esq.  oft 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  mother  of  the  Coun-i 
teas  Dowager  of  Dysari ;  second,  Julia,  m. 
to  MaUicby  Daly,  Esq.  nf  Raford ;  third, 
KIr/ahetb.  fo'iiitcss  Dnwaijer  of  Clanri- 
carde  \  fourth,  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Heniy  Tidibonme,  Bart.,  and  Eleanor, 
who  T)i.  firet  Nicholas  Browne,  Esq.  ol 
Mount  Heazle,  and  secondly,  Percy, 
present  Viscount  Strangford.  Sir  John 
Burke,  the  only  son«  whosi-  deatb  we  now 
record,  sat,  for  a  pfriod,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  ivni.bt  of  his  native 
shire,  and  always  supported  the  Whig 
Government.    He  m.  in  1812,  Elizabeth 


Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rii:ht 
Hon.  John  Caicraft,  M .P.,  and  le.iV.  s 
six  sons  and  two  daughters :  of  the 
former  the  eldest  is  now  Sir  Thomas 
John  Burke.  Bart.,  of  MaiUe  Hill,  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Galway. 
Bumaby,  Kita  Briones,  the  youngeat  dto. 
of  Major  R.  B.  Bumaby,  Royal  Artil. 
lery,  in  Dublin,  after  a  short  but  severe 
il  Iness,  aged  three  years  and  eight  months, 
13th  Sept. 

Burton,  Bev.  W.  G.  P ,  upwards  of  S2 

years  rector  of  St.  'I  homas  in-thivVale, 
in  Spanish-town,  Jamaica,  'i9th  July. 
Ho  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Burton,  formerly  rector  of  Faccomb 
cum  Tangley,  Hants,  and  latterly  of 
Fabnouth  Ttelawney,  in  the  Island  of 

Jamaica. 

Caddell.  Capt.  Walter,  E.I.C  S..  22d  June. 
Cane,  Thomas.  Esq.  late  of  Norwood  Green, 

aped  71,  ir)th  Sept. 
Carlisle,  Nicholas,    Esq.   K.H.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.  &c.,  upwards  of  40  years  one  of 

the  Secretaries  to  the  Sodety  of  Anti- 

qimrics,  acL't)  77,  -7th  Aue. 
Cartw  riRlit,  'i'liumas.    Esq.   at  the  Hill, 

Bewdley,  aged  80, 10th  Sept. 
Cbatnbi  rlain,  John,  Ei»q.  of  Teignmouth, 

at  London,  aged  70.  26th  Aug. 
Chandliss.  Henry  Burton,  only  child  of 

.Tohn  Chandles.-*,  E^q.  8ih  .**titt. 
Chapman,  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Sands 

Chapman,  Esq.  at  tho  Park,  A^hton 

Clinton,  14th  Sept. 
Christie,   Lit-ut.-Col.  G.  L..  late   of  the 

3rd  Rf  giment  or  Buffs,  at  Bt-lmont,  Bath, 

loth  Aiiir. 

Clarkf,  Diiwib  Mary,  wife  of  W.  Lawrence 

Clarke,  Esq.  at  PentonviJe,  28th  Aug. 
Clarke,  Charles,  Esq.,  at  Dutwicb,  aged  75, 

7th  Sept. 

Clement,  Saruh,  wife  of  James  Kiulock 
Clement.  Esq.  of  Leytonstone,  Essex,  at 

Hrl^lltn»^  ".Vitn!  Aiiir. 
Cooch,  William,  Esq.  of  Kennington,  for> 

merly  uf  Vale  Cottage,  near  Mnrkgate 

Street.  Herts,  aged  77,  h^\h  S.  pt. 
Coftk,  Charles,  Esq.  of  Mont pclier.  South 

Lambeth,  aged  50,  14th  Sept. 

Cotton,  Charles  B.,  Esq.,  of  KingsKate, 

Isle  of  7'hanet,  at  Montague  Places 

aged  8U,  .Oth  Sept. 
Crafer,  John  Esq.  Collector  of  Customs  at 

Galle,  at Columba,  Ceylon,  aged 34,  *29th 

June. 

Croasdaile,  Mrs.,  widow  of  the  late  J.  A. 

Cronsdane.  E sq., at  H«rgmTo>lodge, Stalls 
sted.  Ilth  Sept. 
Cundy,  John  Wdliam,  Esq.  at  Hamsgate, 

aged  6  J,  24 lb  Aug. 
Clint,  GenentI  Frederick,  E^q.  of  the  51.st 
X.  I.,  third  son  of  the  lute  lion.  W. 
Cnsi,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  at  L:t> 
bore,  8th  June. 
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Dalrvmplo.  Lieut  -Col.  Campbell  James,  nt 
the  iiavana,  on  the  17 ih  of  July,  after  a 
long  and  painfbl  tllnew.  This  gvntleman 
fornnrly  A.  1)  C.  to  Lord  Vi'^cniTit 
Ck^mberroere,  when  Governor  of  Barba- 
doet  and  H.  M.  Commisaioner  of  ArU* 
trution  in  the  mixed  court  of  justice, 
e5t;il)!i!»lii'd  at  the  Havana  between  Great 
itrituin  and  Spain  for  the  suppreiuiiim  of 
the  slave  trade,  fell  a  victim  to  tho  un- 
healthy tropicjil  climate  of  Surinam  and 
the  Havana,  in  which  he  served  his 
Qneen  Mid  eountry  ninetani  jwn.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  fi\  e  chil  Ircn  to  l  imi-nt 
his  losB.  Colonel  Dalrymple  was  the 
eldest  eon  of  Hew  Dairymple,  Esq., 
Major  of  the  49th  Regiment  and  A.  D.  C. 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  when  Lord- 
Lfeut.  of  Ireland,  bjr  Maryanne,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Straker, 
Ksq.,  Barrister-at-Liw,  by  Eliziilu'tli 
his  wifu,  daughter  of  the  Hun.  Jaino 
Bruce,  of  Gartlet,  co.  Clackmanan,  Chii  f 
J\u1l'o  of  the  Island  of  Barbndo!*.  ur  iiui- 
son  of  Robert  Bruce,  E^q.,  of  Kennet. 
The  Colonel^  fiither,  Major  Hew  Dal. 
rymple,  was  third  s  n  nf  deiieral  Camj)- 
bell  Dalrjrmple,  Col.  of  the  3rd  Drajjoons 
,  and  Governor  of  Guadaloupe,  who  firat 
t^iught  the  British  Army  the  broad  sword 
exercise  and  published  in  1701,  "A 
military  estmy  on  the  raiHin^,  nrminu, 
clothing,  and  discipline  of  the  British 
infantry  and  cavalry."  General  Dal- 
rymple  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart,  M.P.  for 
North  Berwick,  L  -rd  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
miflefonen  appointed  to  aecomplbh  the 
treaty  of  the  union,  thiid  MHi  m  James, 
Ut  Viscount  Stair* 
Dalsiel,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  lateR  Dalzie), 

fiiq.  artist,  3rd  Sept. 
Davenport.  Edward  Davies,  Ew^.  at  Capcs- 
thorne  Hall,  aged  Gf»,  Dth  Sept.  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  poH.se^sed  the  estates  of 
Calveley,  Woodford,  and  Capesthonie  in 
Cheshire,  and  that  of  Court  Garden. 
Bucke,  was  the  eldeet  eon  of  the  late 
Davies  Davenport,  Esq.  of  Capesthornc, 
M.P.  for  Cheshire  from  1^06  (o  1830,  l)y 
Charlotte,  hit  wife,  daughter  of  Kal|>h 
Siu'vd,  E>q.  uf  Keel,  co.  Stafford.  He 
was  bom  27  th  April,  1778,  and  m.  8th 
November,  1830,  Caroline  Anne,  dau.  of 
Richard  Hurt,  E-'^q.  of  Wirksworth,  and 
has  lefk  a  son  and  heir,  Arthur  Henry 
Few   families   in  Cheshire,    a  county 
al-ounding  in  andeiitand  eminent  honaea. 
hold  a  higher  pos^cj^siion  than  that  ol( 
Davenport,  deriving  us  it  does  fromj 
Onnns  do  Davenport,  living  feinyv.  Cwi- 


Dayshe,  Esq.  formerlv  of  Nov  Qxov«f 
near  Pet  worth,  l5lh  Sept. 
Deaao,  Anno,  widow  of  tho  ble  Captada 
Charles  Meredith  Deane,  of  Htm  Sdtll 
Dragoons,  at  Bath,  2Ulh  Aug. 
Do  Home,  Geoi^e,  aeeond  ton  of  Abralwm 

de  Home,  Kaq.  of  the  Stock 
at  Thetford,  aged  27,  l^Jth  Sept. 
Dent,  Mrs.,  of  Fiizroy  Square,  aged  54, 
17th  Sept. 

Dermott,  George  Darby,  Esq.  of  Bedford 
Square,  the  eminent  lecturer  on  anatomj 
and  eurgery,  aged  45,  ]  2th  Sept. 
Desbrisay,  Harriet  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
T.  U.  Deabriaa^,  at  Yealmpton  Vicaiage^ 
20th  Aug. 

Dillon,  La  Baronne  Henrietta  Sophia  Im> 

bella,  at  Black  heath,  25  th  Aug. 
Dimond,  John  Baker,  Esq.  of  Torquaj, 
aged  62,  3lBt  Aug. 

Disney,  Augusta  Georgina,  relict  of  Wm. 
Disuey,  £t>q.  at  KiiiL;!tton-on-Tbamee, 
1 8th  Sept. 

Dohson,  Sir  Richard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ftc^ 
Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  aged 
74,  let  Sept.   This  gentleman,  deeocnded 

from  a  branch  of  an  ancient  Westmore- 
land family,  was  bom  in  1744,  entered 
the  navy  as  a  surgeon  in  1797,  and,  aftor 
a  service  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  was 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  with    a  sjilary  of 
£'i03  a  year.    In  1814   he  became  A 
Knight  of  St    Wladimir,  in    181.')  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Danuebrog,  and  in  1 891  was  knighted  bjr 
his  own  Sovereign.   Sir  Richard  married* 
first,  in  1S41,  Miss  Alston,  second  dan* 
of  the  late  Wm.  Alston,  Esq  of  Redica- 
9ter  :  ami  secotuHy,  in  l*^--!,  ^!is5  I'urvei^ 
third  dauifhter  ot  Sir  Alexander  Furrea, 
Bart.,  of  Purves  Halt 
Drake,  Eli/abi  th  Anne,  only  surriving  dau. 
of  Capu  John  Drake,  B.Ni,  aged  *i7, 5th 
Sept. 

Dnmeld,  Mrs.,   of  Duke-Stnel^  Foitluid 

Place,  ajred  79.  21st  Aug. 
Farrar,  Thomas,  Esq.  late  of  Cheltenham, 
and  formerly  of  the  Exchequer  Offiee» 
Somerset  House,  at:ed  70.  21st  Aug. 
Fead,  Lieut.-Col,,  Geo.  C.B.,  late  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  son  of  tho  lal« 
Lieut -General  Fead,  Rojal  AltilloiJ, 
aged  65, 13th  Sept. 
Follett,  Lady,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Wil. 
liam  Webb  Follett,  Attomey-Gener.il, 
Otli  Se])t.  L.idy  Folktt  was  the  eldest 
dau  ot  Sir  Ambrose  Hardinge  Giffard, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  by  Harriett, 
his  wife.  dau.  'of  Lovell  Pennell,  Esq. 
of  Lyme-Regid.  and  gnmd-daughter  of 
John  Giflhid,  Esq.,  Aceoontant-Geoenl 
of  H.  M.  Ciif^toms  at  Dublin,  whose  fa- 


quexlnis 

Day.  Agnes,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Dr.  Day,!  ther  Henry  Giffard,  was  the  eldest  though 

of  South  wick-street,  17th  Sept.  '  disinherited  SOU  of  John  Gifflud,  Esq, 

Dayshe,  Ulisaboth,  relict  of  the  late  George  of  Brightely,  co.  Devon. 
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Forster,  Sarah,  widow  of  Joseph  Fonter, 
late  of  Bromley,  8th  Sept. 

Fraster,  \  incent  Uaiison,  medical  pupil  of 
King's  College,  iecond  son  uf  Simon 
Fraser,  Esq.,  member  of  the  j Board  of 
Commiasioners  at  Meerut,  in  the  Hon. 
EiMt  India  Conpaiiy's  Bengal  EstaUiah. 

ment,  n  most  nitiinhlc  and  promilUlg 
young  man,  aged  21,  7th  Sept. 

Fkeeth,  Miss,  of  Standard  Hii),  near  Not- 
tingham, at  Brighton,  1  1th  Se,.t. 

Fuilerton,  George  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Bal 
iintoy  Castle,  co.  Antrim,  and  Tocking. 
ton  Manor,  co.  Gloucester,  aged  71,  IGth 
Sept.  He  WHS  the  son  of  Dawson  Down- 
ing, Esq.,  of  Rowepgift, CO.  Londonderry, 
find  great  gnuidion  of  the  famous  Col. 
Adam  Downin;^,  a  distiM«ui>hed  adherent 
of  W  illiam  in  the  Irish  war.  The 
•umame  of  FuUevton  lie  aaeuned  on 
inheriting  a  considerahle  property  ftom 
hi*  inatenialjnutd-uacle,  Alexander  Ful- 
lerton,  of  Biillintof.  The  liunily  of 
Dowalng  is  of  very  ancient  deicent,  and 
was  settled,  in  the  time  of  Heury  VIII., 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  the  head  of  the 
house.  ("leoft'rey  Downynpe.  Ksq.,of  Polee 
Belcham,  Lein;?  then  dcscrilxnl  as  a  per- 
son of  rank  and  fortune.  To  the  mu- 
nificence and  public  spirit  of  one  of  his 
descendant.'*,  Sir  Get)rge  Downing,  Bart., 
K.B.,  of  East  Hatley,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  owea  the  foundation  of  Down- 
ini;  Coll  ge.  Mr.  Fullerton,  whose  de- 
cease we  record,  has  left  several  children. 
Hto  eldest  daughter,  Frances,  is  wife  of 
Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  BarL,  Si. P.;  and 
his  eKIejit  son,  Captain  Alexander  George 
Fullerton,  married  in  1833,  Ljidy  Geor- 
giana  Leveson  Gower,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  (iranville,  a  laiiy  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  her  popu- 
lar novels  of  Ellen  Middleton*'  and 
*•  Grantley  Manor. 

Gell,  Mary-Ann,  wife  of  F.  T.  Gcll,  E.sq 
of  Detronihire- street,  Portland-place,  16th 

y  Sept. 

Gordon,  liosa,  relict  of  the  late  James 
Gordon,  fisq.  of  Xeres-de-la.Frontera, 
near  Cadis,  aged  83,  1 1th  Aug. 

Oreeg,  Maria,  widow  of  the  late  Henry 
Gregir,  E9<i.,  at  Park  Btjuare,  aged  75, 
2ndS}t 

Ore  n,  Thcophilua,  Esq.,  at  Brighton,  aged 

77,  15th  Sept. 
Gresiey,  the  Rot.  Sir  William  Nigel,  Bart. 

He  was  eldest  son  of  the  lute  Itev,  Wm. 
Gresley,  of  Nelherseale,  and  succeeded 
to  the  Baronetcy  at  the  demise  of  his 

kill  "man.  Sir  Roger  Gresley,  M.P.,  of 
JJrakelow,  co.  Derby.  He  wiw  bom  in 
1806,  and  mnrried  in  1831,  Georgina 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Geo. 
Reid,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  has  left  issue, 
the  eldest  son  being  the  present  Sir  Thoi. 


Giesley,  Bart.  The  family  of  Gre.sley 
ranks  in  antiquity  with  the  oldest  in  the 
empire,  and  was  founded  in  England  by 
one  of  the  companions  in  aims  of  tho 
Conqueror,  Nigell,  the  youngest  son  of 
Roger  do  Toeny,  standard  bearer  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Grosvenor,  Margaret,  wife  of  W.  T>.  Grnp- 
venor,  £sq.  at  Lower  EUmooton,  17th 
Sept. 

Hague,  MiM  Jndith,  of  Tottenham,at  Has- 
tings. 

Hamilton,  John,  Esq.  Advocate  of  Edin- 
burgh, 8rd  Sept. 

Harmnn,  Anne,  wife  of  II.  W,  Harman, 
Esq..  C.E.  of  NorthHeeL  Kent,  aist  Aug. 

Harvey.  Elizabeth  Frances,  tldfllt  child  of 
the  Rev.  Riehard  UatVe/,  toetor  of 
Uomsey,  12th  Sept. 

Haven,  Willhwi  Jeeeph,  seeond  Mm  of 
Thomas  Havers,  Esq.  of  Thelton  Hall, 
CO.  Norfolk,  at  liio  Janeiro,  27th  June. 

Hawtayne,  Esther,  wifo  of  (ho  Rev  W.  G. 
Hawtayne.  at  Blackheath,  2Sth  Aug. 

Higgins,  the  Rev.  Joseph,  rector  of  East- 
nor,  (to  which  he  was  instituted  in  1705), 
and  of  Fix  ley,  co.  Hereford,  a  Deputy* 
Lieutenant  for  that  ehire,  and  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  lor  the  counties  of 
Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Glouoester; 
aged  7'j,  7tli  .Sept.  The  following  day 
his  widow,  Mary,  daughter  of  T.  Hussay, 
gent.,  died  aged  75.  They  have  leflisra^ 
1st,  Thomas,  in  holy  orders,  of  Stoulton, 
CO.  Worcester;  2nd,  Joseph  Allen,  of 
West  Bank,  near  Ledbury ;  .3rd,  Samuel, 
of  Berrow  Court,  co.  W'orce^er  4th, 
Edward,  in  lioiy  ordere,  of  Bosbury  House, 
near  Ledhury  ;  .'ith,  Robert  ;  6th,  Wil- 
liam ;  7th,  Francis;  1st,  Ann  m.  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Law.ion  W'hatlev.  and  2nd, 
Mary.  Tho  family  of  Higgins  represents 
the  ancient  house  of  Oiynton  of  Castle* 
ditch,  which  owned  in  early  times  tha 
greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Eastnor. 

HilK  James,  Esq.  late  of  GmyVInn,  at 
Islington,  aged  4(),  '26th  Aug. 

ilobaon,  MiM  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Hobeon,  E.>q.  of  West 
Burton,  eo.  York. at  London.  13th  Sept. 

Hohenzollfrn  -  lleeliintfen,  The  Princess* 
The  Catliolic  princetiom  of  liohenzollem- 
Hechiuicen  lies  in  Suabia,  one  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  (iermanic  Confe<leration.  Tlie 
reigning  princess  Eugenia,  whose  death 
wo  reeord,  was  the  second  daughter  of  the 
famous  Eugene  Beauhamois,  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  by  his  wife  Augusta,  dau. 
of  Masimilian,  late  Kinir  of  Bayarm. 
The  PrincesK  Eugonia  was  bom  the  '23rd 
Deceml>er,  180H,  and  was  married  the 
22nd  May,  1B26.  to  Frederick  William 
Hermann  Constantine,  reigning  Prince 
of  HohenzoUem-Hechiniien,  and  Duke 
of  Sagan,  by  whom  she  hud  no  issue. 
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H«r  Serene  Hig hncn  died  on  the  Itt  hifl.  |   ClnHotte  of  Welct,  9nd  Sept. 

Huddleston,  Richard,  Esq.  at  Sawston  Hall,' Jones,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Rer. 
CO.  Cambridge,  aged  7^,  15th  Sept.  Tbej  John  Jones,  vicar  of  Fujr,  co.  Hereford, 
Sawaton  brandi  of  the  aneient  moe  of\    aged  78,  7th  Sept. 

Hodelston,  or  Huddleston  of  Milium  Keating;,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Shechjr, 
Castle,  CO.  Cumberland,  Wame  fixed  in  K.C  B.  Colonel  of  the  .33rd  Regiment, 
Cambridgeshire  some  time  in  the  l.'ith:  n^ed  70,12th  Sept.  Sir  Henry  entered 
century  throuffh  an  alliance  with  the  il-     the  army  in  1794,  and  served  in  the  West 

lustrious  lliMise  of  Nevill,  nn   alIi;uKi>!     Indies,  where,  at  Guadaloupe,  he  was 


wliich  brought  large  estates  to  the  family, 
and  entitled  its'doeendants  to  qaarter  the 
Plantagenet  arms.  Majnr  H u(!(I!i'st<*n. 
whuae  death  we  record,  served  as  High 
Sheriff  for  Cambridgeidiire  and  Hunts 
in  18.34.  Hi-  whs  KHh  in  lineal  descent 
from  Sir  William  Hoddleston,  KnU,  and 
the  Lady  Isabel  Nevill,  bis  wife,  sister 


severely  wounded.  In  1810  he  com- 
manded the  attack  upon  St.  Pinl'a,  lalc 

of  Bourbon,  and  also  at  the  rapture  of 
the  island  itself.  In  lb67  he  became 
Lieut. .General,  and  in  1845  obtained  ths 

Colonelcy  of  the  o-lrd  Foot. 
Kelsey,  F.  £m].  late  of  the  Colonial  Officii 


at  Newinnton,  aged  86,  6th  Sept. 
and  coheir  of  George  Nevill,  Duke  of|  Kennedy,  the  Rev.  George  John,  M. A.  late 
Bedford.  As  he  liwn  nnmnrricd,  the  1%'llnw  of  St.  John's  Colh-Re,  CnmbriHye, 
estates  and  representation  ot  the  family  j    and  one  of  the  Masters  ol  Rugby  School, 


devolve  on  his  brother  Edward  Hud> 

DLKSTON. 

Hughes,  Susanna,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hnghea,  Incumbent  of  All  Saints,  Gor- 
<lon  square,  1st  Sept. 

Humby,  Elinbeth  Jane,  wife  of  Edwin 
Hnmby,  Esq.  and  eldest  dauxbter  of 
William  Clarke,Bsq.of  St;  John's  Wood, 
8th  Sept. 

Hume,  Sally,  relict  of  the  late  Abraham 
Hume,  Esq.  formerly  of  Bilton  Grange, 
CO.  Wnrwifk.  ap:er!  7H  '2  Ith  Aug. 

James,  Richard,  K!*q.  at  Lower  Phillimore 
place,  Kensington,  aged  86,  3rd  Sept. 

Jean!«,  .Tanc,  wife  of  Thomas  Jeans,  Esq.  at 
Naples,  5th  August. 

Joeelyn^he  Hon.  Mn.  Tiro  years  have 
only  intervened  between  the  marri.ip-*'  of 
this  young  lady  and  her  death.  The  lat- 
ter melancholy  event  ooenrred  at  Tolly- 
wore  I\irk,26th  August.  Mrs  Jocelyn. 
who  had  just  completed  her  'J5ih  year 
was  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Neil 
Douglas,  K.  ('.  11  ,  ('onimander  of  the 
ForceH  in  Scotland — a  gallant  and  highly 
diHlinguished  othcer,  who,  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  ancestors — 

And  I)oiif(U*p«  were  heror*  erery  agr — 

commanded  the  celebrated  Highland 
Regiment,  the  79th,  at  Waterloo.  The 

brandi  of  the  noble  House  of  Angu-s 
from  which  he  descends,  was  known  as 
that  of  "  Cruxton  and  Siobbs."  Cecilia, 
Sir  Neil's  second  daughter,  the  lady 
whose  early  death  we  record,  married, 
ll'th  February,  IbAh.  the  Hon.  Augustus 
George  Frederick  Jocelyn,  Captain  in 
the  Ib'th  Dragoon  Guards  youngest  son 
of  Robert,  lute  Earl  of  Ruden,  by  hib 
second  wife;  and  half-brother,  conse- 
quently, of  the  presont  Earl. 

Johnson,  John  Bulkeley,  Esq.  of  M<»rllnke 
Hottxe,  Congleton,  aged  75,  1 4th  Sept. 

Jonps,  Mrtt.  Charlotte*,  formerly  miniature 
painter  tu  H.  R.  H.  the  lute  i'nncess 


at  Rugby,  aged  36,  11th  Sept. 

Kerr,  Helena  Auetusta.  infant  daughter  of 
Niven  Kerr,  Esq.  H.  B.  M.  Consul, 
Cyprus.  Srd  July. 
Kirliy,  Elir.rihcth,  wife  of  R.  C.  Kirby,  E»q. 

of  Blandford  square,  25th  August. 
Kenmure,  Adnm  Gordon,  Viseonnt,  the 
chief  (if  tlif  1  iMi'-p  of  Gordon,  of  Lochin- 
var,  died  at  Kenmure  Castle,  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Ist 
September.  His  Lt>r(lshi|)  was  lH»m  Jth 
Jatiunry,  1702,  and  married,  in  Novem- 
ber, lb43,  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Witdey,  Esq.  In  early  life 
heser\e<l  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  took 
part  in  Sir  R.  Calder's  action,  and  in  the 
glorious  victory  of  Tralklgar.  In  1808, 
while  in  the  Seahorse,  he  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  a  Turkish  frigate;  and, 
subsequently,  gained  further  disthietioB 
at  tlie  taking  of  the  Islands  of  Peanosa 
ami  Ziineta,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of 
8ucce^s^ul  operations  on  the  coast.  His 
Lieutenant's  commi^iBion  bore  date  l*t 
July,  l^l.'j.  As  his  Lor(l>liij)  ins  left 
no  issue,  the  family  estates  devolve  on 
his  sister,  the  Hon.  Louisa  Bellamy 
(widow  o!  Ci.arles  Belfnn\v.  F.«q.  of  the 
East  India  Company^s  Service),  who  as- 
sumes, under  the  terms  of  the  entail,  the 
name  and  arms  of  (ionlon.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  title  remains  in  doubt.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Pelham  Gordon,  the  deceased 
Lord's  Ijmtlur,  went  to  India  many  years 
aRO,  and  lias  not  since  been  heard  of. 
Few  branches  of  the  illustricus  house  of 
Gordon  have  held  a  more  prom  inent  place 
in  Scottish  history  than  "  Ki  nmnro's 
line.'*  In  the  patriotic  struggle  of  iiruce 
and  Wallace,  at  Ualidon  Hill,  at  Fled- 
den,  and  at  Finkio,  the  chiefs  of  the 
family  fought  with  conspicuous  gallantry ; 
and  in  the  memorable  risinf?  of  *!.*>,  the 
sixth  Viscount  sealed  by  his  fUafli  Ins 
devotion  to  the  Uoyal  dynasty  of  the 
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Stmrto  Tnkenpriionerat  Prcilmi  Pmi8,«    phus  Meelkerke,  Eeq.  of  JuIiiuiB,  Herts, 

bis  Lordship  was  conveyed  to  London.     21s.t  Aug. 


where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted on  Tower-h'll. 
Lambert^General  Sir  John. G.C.B.,  K.S.W. 
and  Kniiiht  Comninniier  of  Mnximilan 
Joseph,  Col.  ot  the  lUth  liegimeni  of 
Foot,  nt  Weston.houte,  Thamei  Dttton, 
«ged  75,  14th  Sept.  Thin  pn!Innt  officer 
Mrved  his  country  full  fifty  years,  and 
fought  in  the  Penlnmlu  and  nt  Waterloo. 


MontSfiue.  WilliHTn,  Esq.  of  Constitution 
House,  Gloucester,  one  of  her  Mnjesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that  city,  and 
Bon  of  the  late  John  Moutapue,  Esq  of 
Cookham,  Berks,  suddenly,  at  the  New- 
arits,  Leiceetcr,  the  reetdence  of  his  son- 
in-l;iw,  the  Rev.  Oi  trwiun  F.  Owen,  M.A., 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  in  the  37  th  year 
of  his  age,  19th  Aug. 


Lane,  Ursula,  wife  of  Lieut.-Cnl.  Clinrlesi  Montesquiou,  Count  Alfred.    The  family  of 


R.  W.  Lane,  C.  B.  Bengal  Army*  aged 
39,  9th  Sept. 
Lear,  Jeremiah,  Esq.  of  Ljminaler,  Sums, 

aged  83,  IHth  Sept. 

Lee,  Mary  Anne  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rot.  Henry  Lee,  at  South  Bayn. 
ham  Vicnmpe.  9th  Sc-pt. 

Levett,  Philip  Stimpson,  Esq.  of  Albert 
Road,  Regent*t  Park«  a^ed  76.  Sid  Sept. 

Lewis,  ,l;ime«,  Esq.  lately  otu'  of  tl-.e  C'lui'f 
Commissioners  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1841,  appointed  fole  arbitrator 
for  adjudicating  on  claims  to  compensation 
under  the  act  for  abolishing  slavery  ;  for- 
merly Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Jamaica,  and  Advocate- General  for 
that  island  ;  at  his  house  in  Park  street, 
Grosvenor  squiire,  in  his  70th  year,  18th 
August. 

Mncknv,  Alexander,  Eeq.  at  Brightol^  aged 

29.  31st  Aug. 
Hackeniie,  Henry,  Esq.  of  Islington,  aged 
64.  2Ut  Aug. 


Muntesquiou  is  one  of  very  ancient  and 
highly  honourable  descent  in  Fnuiee. 
Count  Alfred  dc  Montesquiou,  whose  me- 
lancholy death  we  here  record,  was  a  much 
respected  member  of  this  house.    He  was 
the  brother  of  Count  Anatole  de  Mnntee- 
quiou,  Clievnlier  d'Hoimeurto  the  Q>ieen 
of  the  French,  and  uncle  to  M.  de  Mon- 
tc-qulou  Deputy  for  the  Department  of 
the  Saitlie.    Count  AU'red  hail  married 
the  daughter  of  General  Peyron,  and  was 
the  father  of  eight  children.   He  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  of 
rank  and  fortune;  nevertheless  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  27th  August,  he 
stabbed  himself  to  death  in  his  sleeping 
apartment,  at  his  residence,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germaine.  JSo  satisfactory  rea- 
son can  yet  be  given  for  this  terrible  sui- 
cide, which  forms  a  kind  of  niinor  tragedy 
to  that  of  the  wicked  Duke  de  Praslin, 
and  his  nnfortnnate  wife. 
'  Moreton.  Sophia,  relict  of  WilllHm  Moreton, 


Madeod,  Col.  Sir  Henry  George,  K.H.     E^q  nt  Homsey,  aged  92,  Sept.  6. 
lateGoTemor  of  Trinidad.  20th  August.  Mortis  William.  Esq.  of  Woodfbrd  Hall« 

-    The  death  of  thisgallaRt  officer,  a  Colon 1 1     E*i»ex,  aged  50,  8th  Sept. 

in  the  Army,  occurred  at  Bishopsi/ate  'Mott,  John  Thruston,  Esq.  at  Bamingham 
near   Windstjr      Ilia  military   services     Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  63,  1 '2th  Sept. 


were  highly  distinguished.  For  his  con- 
duct at  the  ?iece  of  Dantzic  he  received 
the  Order  of  SU  Wludimir,  and  ia  the 
glorious  eonfllct  of  Waterloo  he  had  the 
honour  of  takinu  part.  At  one  timo  he 
was  Lieutenajit-Governor  of  St.  Kitts; 
heeame.  subsequently,  Lieul  Governor 
of  Trinidad  ;  and  was  appointed,  even- 
tually,  Governor  ajid  Commander-in-Chief 
of  that  island.  Sir  Henry  married,  in 
1843,  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev 
Sir  John  Hobin8on,B«n.  of  Bokeby.Uall, 
CO.  Louth. 

Macnabh,  Mnry,  relict  of  the  late  James 

Mftcnahi).  Kfq.  of  Arthuistone,  co.  Perth, 

aged  33,  '27th  Aug. 
Mania,  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  the  late  Wil. 

liani  rsiarri",  Ks(i  ofCray's  Inn,  fitli  Sept. 
.Mayers,  Anne,  wife  of  Juhn  Pollard  Makers, 

aiged  68,  6th  Sept. 
M*CHskill,  Elixnbeth  Mary,  sixth  dnuehfer 

of  the  late  Major-Oeneral  Sir  John  M'Cas- 

kill.  aged  15,  2  ith  Aug. 
Medkerfce^  Maria  Henrietta,  wife  of  Adol- 


Munro  Catherine,  relict  of  the  late  David 
Munro,  Esq.  of  Quebec,  aged  6S,  iSih 

Sept. 

Murray,  Henry  Charles,  eldest  son  of  James 
Murmy*  Esq.  of  Queen  Anne-stieet, 
aged  8. 

Murray.  Ellen,  wife  of  Lient.^Colonel  Kent 

Murray.  Knt.  St.  F.  aged  2.'>,  '27th  Aug, 
Newhouse,  Frederick  Dundas,  son  of  tho 

late  Col.  Newhouse,  R.  Art.  at  Limerick, 

4ged  33,  23rd  Aug. 
Newton,  Thomas,  second  survivinp  son  of 

.Samuel  Newton,  Esq.  of  Croxton  Park, 

aged  43.  19th  Sept. 
Norton,  Susanna,  wife  of  William  Norton, 

Esq.  late  of  Peckhnm*  «t  Woodbridge 

Abbey,  Suffolk,  I2th  Sept. 
Nortzell,  Tliomas,  Esq.  late  of  AUngdon, 

aged  70,  3rd  Sept. 
Overetid,  Mrs.  of  Bolsover  Hill,  near  Shef. 

fi<  hl,  need  71,  25th  Aug. 
I'arker,  Charles  George.  Esq.  of  Springfield 

Place,  Essex,  aged  G8,  2 1st  Aug. 
Pearson,  the  Rev.  William*  LL.D.  rector  of 
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Sooth  Kilirorth,  eo.  LeioMter,  nged  61 , 

(')th  Sept. 

PeckhHm,  Wiiliam  Scott,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  at  Green w  ich,  aged  75,  6th  Sept. 
Peel,  Lady  Jane,  wiiV-  ot  ihe  Right  lion. 


Piitiner,  Caroline  I>orotky,  wife  of  Chiilef 

Pennor.  Esq.  Lachine,  near  Montreal, 
CNuaUa,  at  the  residence  uf  her  brother, 
Mr.  Rowland ,  Tottenham  -  court  -  road, 

London,  lUth  Sept. 


William  Yiitt  s  I'tel,  M.P.  and  duuk'htcr  Penney,  Sarah,  wid'.  of  William  Penney, 
of  Stephen,  lute  liarl  of  Mountcashell,  5thj  Esq.  of  N<»rihwitk  Terrace,  MaidaHill, 
Sept.    TbU  estimable  lady  was  bom  17th|    aged  74,  '2Ut  Aug. 


SepterohiT,  I7'.l(;,aii  !  married  17lhJune.  1' 
ldl9.  She  leaves  a  ver^  large  fiunilj  to 
mourn  her  Ion.  The  noble  houae  of 
IVIouiitcashcll  dediiies  its  descent  from 
'I  homas  de  Moore,  one  of  the  Knight* 
who  aceompuied  the  Conqueror  to  Bng. 
land,  and  who  survived  tin  deci»i\e  battle 
of  Hantingfl,  in  which  he  hud  a  principal 
command.  About  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth centQTf,  the  ancestors  of  tlie  )>re- 
sent  Enrl  wefp  seated  in  the  We^t  of 
England  \  and  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Elisabeth'!  rdgn,  Chejr  pwvhan J  an  eitate 
near  Lurdcn.  co  S  ilop.  wfieiiee,  for  nearly 


a  century,  they  were  designated  the  Mores 
of  '*  Shropshire.*'  In  the  tine  of  James 

Richard  More,  Esq.  emigrated  to  Ireland  ; 
and  his  son,  Stephen,  purcltasing  the  estate 
of  Kilwnrth,  ca  Cork.  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  Moorea,  of  Kilwertb,  BOW  JBailf  of 

Mountcashell. 
Penuefather,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward,  at 
Dublin,  6tb  Sept.  This  distinguished 
gentleman,  beyond  all  quest  ion  the  ablest 
equity  lawyer  in  Irclund,  wan  called  to 
the  Bar  in  Easter  lenn,  1796,  and  after 
practising  with  pre-eminent  .sncrcss  fur 
uearly  half  a  century,  aiuincd  one  of  tlie 
highest  hononrs  of  his  profession,  being 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Jusliee  («f  the 
Queen' Bench.  This  dignitied  office  he 
held  at  a  very  remarkable  crisis-^the 
memorable  })eriod  of  the  Stale  Trials 
^hen  Mr.  O'Connell  wa.s  arraigned. 
His  Lordship  did  not  continue  lung  after 
to  preside  over  the  Court.  Hia  health 
failed,  and  he  retired  into  private  life. 
Mr.  Penncfalher  belonged  to  the  highly 
respectable  fiunilj  of  Pennefather,  of 
Mew  Park,  oo.  'I'ipperary.  His  father, 
Migor  William  i'ennefaihcr,  of  the  uih 
Dragoons,  who  sat  in  the  Irish  Parlia* 
ineni  fir  Cashel,  was  second  son  of  Ri- 
diard  Pennefather,  Esq.  of  New  Park, 
by  Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of  John 
(jiahani,  Esq.  of  Plalten.  filf.  Penne- 
fadier's  death  oeeurred  at  his  re^idencc' 
ill  FitzwiUiHUi-hqu.ire,  Dublin,  atier  a 
lengtheued  illness.  He  was  married  o 
Miss  Darby,  daughter  of  John  Darby, 
Esq.  of  Cireat  George-street,  \V  est  minster, 
and  of  Leapt,  in  the  King's  County,  and 
leaves  issue  three  sons  and  two  dioiglitcrs 
Ti\§  right  honourable  gentleman's  elder 
brother,  who  still  survives,  is  also  a  dis> 
tinguishcd  lawyer,  and  .sits  uii  the  Irish 
Bench  us  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
chequer. 


ere<  val.  Lieut.  -  Colonel  Philip  Joshua, 
late  of  the  Oreuadier  Guardii,  at  Bxightuo, 
10th  8epU 

Pigot,  Mury,  wife  of  8ir  Robert  Figot,  Bt. 

6ih  Sept. 

Pinkney,  Pmdenee,  relict  of  tbe  late  Aan* 

cis  Pinkney.Esq  of  W  hitchall  and  Swan* 
sea,  at  Noiting  hill  6ih  Sept. 
Pryce,  Mary,  rehci  of  the  lal©  Thomas 
Pryce,  Eaq.  of  Oieenwieb,  aged  87,  26ih 

Aug. 

Puddiconibe,  G.  B.,  Esq.,  Captain  and 
Payma.Htcr  of  the  Plymouth  diviaiott  of 

Royal  Marines,  '21 -(  Aug. 


liackstraw,  Anne,  w  ifc  of  G.  B.  Kackstraw, 

Esq.  at  Oraveeend,  19ih  Sept. 
Kamsden.  Charles,  V' ui.gest  son  of  Captain 

Kamsden,  at  llexihorpe,  6ik  SepL 
Randal,  Mary,  wife  of  Alexander  Sandal* 
Esq.  banker  of  Jfaidslene,  aged  61, 99th 
Aug. 

Hedifer,  Mary,  relict  of  the   late  William 

Redifer,  Esq.  of  Stamford,  7th  Sept. 
Hennell,  Caroline,  wife  of  Henry  Renncll, 

Esq.  of  the  Bank  of  England,  atBoulogne, 

aged  S6,  5th  SepU 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  Sophia,  relict  of  the  late 

John  Reynolds,  £sqt  of  Pimiico,  hi 

SepL 

Richards,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Ret. 

Edward  Richards,  at  Epsom,  17th  Sept. 
Robinson,  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  the  lals 

Matthew  A.  Bobiinoii,£aq.,  at  Farehan, 

13th  Sept. 

Rohde.Samuel,  Esq.  at  Dover,  aged  5d^29l]l 
Aug. 

Ro.>»ktll,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Catacre,  ne«r  Li- 
verpool, aged  74,  ilih  Srpt.  Mr.  Hos- 
kell,  a  magistrate  for  the  borough  of 
Livcrp'iol.  was  eld<'st  son  of  the  IJitc 
>i  ichoUs  Rookell,  of  Garsiang,  by  Jenoet 
hia  wife,  dau.  of  John  Pox,  of  Fortra. 
He  married  twic<s  by  Elizabeth,  his  first 
wife,  dau.  of  William  Tarleton,  Esq.  he 
has  left  two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Robert, 
and  three  datighten»  the  youngest  of 
whniu  Ciiiht ritif.  i"  married  to  John 
K(  ndal,  Esq.  of  KeusingKui.  By  Anne, 
his  second  wifo,  dau.  of  John  Kaye^BH* 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  daufrhlers. 

Ruddach,  John  Montague,  onlv  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Rudtbch,  of  Jamaica,  at  Csl* 

c  iilta,  IGlh  June. 
Russell,  John  Grilhih,  eldest  son  of  J.  T. 

Russell,  Esq.  of  South  Lambeth,  aged 

11,  *28ih  Atig. 
Russell,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Claude  Rti&Hill, 
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Esq.  Bengul  OiTil  8«nrleet  at  St  John's!   Stereiu,  Esq.  of  Lower  CaTenhtm, 

Wuod,  16th  Sept.  Oxon,  at  Kensington,  '27t!i  Aug. 

Sabertou,  J.  S.,  E«q.  at  01u4teru»aged6J,  Stevens,  Harriet,  wife  of  F.  Stevens,  Esq. 


7ih  Aug. 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Maiy  Susannali,  of  Little 
Hiilin^oD,  Middletez,  a^ed  76,  27tli 
Aug. 

Barely  Mrs.  Louisa,  of  Hangar  House, 

Cornwall,  &c.  7ih  Sept. 

Scales,  Matthew,  Esq.  of  Melton  Street, 
aged  81,  27lh  Aof. 

Scott,  William  Frarn  K^q.  senior  partner 
with  Arm  of  Currie  and  Co.,  of  Cal- 
cutta, at  Manchester  Buildings,  West- 
minster, aged  45,  9th  Sept. 

Shurpe,  Nanny,  widow  of  John  Sharp*-, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,  at  Richmond,  2  Uh  Aug. 

Shaw,  Captain  John  C.  Madras  Engineers, 
ui  Bellaxy,  Eaat  liidioi^  aged  28th 
June. 

Sbewell,  Julia*  dan.  of  the  lata  Edward 
Shewell,  Efq.  of  Lewea,  a^ed  20.  8ih 

ScpU 

Shore,  the  Rer.  WUliam  Thomas,  at  Han- 
over, aped  51,  17th  Aug. 

Sibley,  W  illiam,  of  Wellingborough,  co. 
Norihamoton.  aged  76,  31^1  Aug. 

Sinnon:,  the  Rev.  Henry,  curate  of  Wy- 
mcring^  near  PortiOMNilh,  aged  64,  6th 
Sept. 

Sloootk,  the  Rev.  Samo^  reotor  of  Shaw, 

ftc.  aged  68,  20ih  Aug. 
Slons,  Sophia,  wife  of  Gideon  Slous,  Esq. 

of  the  Oral  Road,  Regent'a  Park,  aged 

79,  27ih  Aug. 
Smiihers,  Lucy  Anne,  wife  of  John  Smi- 

thers,  Esq.  at  Camberwell,  lOth  Sept. 
Sperlin.  Francis  William  Theodore,  son  of 

the  Rev.  Harvey  J.  Sperlin.  rector  ol 

Papworlh,  St.  Aenes,  2 1  si  Aug. 
Stahles,  Waiter  William,  Esq.  of  Crosland 

Hull,  near  Uuddeisfieid,  aged  83,  9th 

ScpU 

Stamp,  Mr.  Edw.  Blanshtrd,  tit  Brighton, 

formerly  of  Low  Elswick,  Ncwcasllt- 
upon-Tyne,  third  sou  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Stamp,  of  Woodhoase-grore,  York- 
shire, at  Hamburgh,  aged  43.  9ih  Sept. 

Stanhope,  Algernon  Russell,  eldest  son  ol 
Col.  the  Hon.  L<  icesler  Stanhope,  aged 
9  yean  and  8  months,  11th  Sept.  His 
remains  wrro  iiilorred  in  the  ancestral 
vault  of  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, at  ElTsaton  church,  co.  Derby. 

Stather,  Charlotte  Anna  Seyinonr,  ^vif  •  of 


of  Camden  Town,  aged  37, 23d  Aug. 
Stiles,  Sarah  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Carter  Stiles,  Esq.  of  Bristol.  lOih  Sept. 
Strange,  Mrs.  John,  of  Hornluu\  illas,  Ken- 
sington, Ibth  Sept. 
Swimston.  Miss,  Hth  Sopt. 
Swinburne,  Edward,  brother  of  Sir  John 

Swinburne,  Bart,  aged  88,  6th  Sept. 
T.inbman,  Car'iline,  wife  ofCoIom  l  (loldio 

Taubman,  at  the  isle  of  Man,  9ih  Aug. 
Taylor,  Emma,  wife  of  Mr.  8.  Tavlor,  of 
Manor.hoose,  Joha-Slnet  Road,  20th 
September. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Frederick  William,  of  Oak- 
House,  Famberough,  oo*Kent,  aged  74| 

fjlh  Sept. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Charles,  many  years  member 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  Cavent  Garden, 

KTih  Srpt. 

league,  John,  Esq.  at  Dartmouth, aged  74, 
8th  Sept. 

Turner,  Captain  T.  M.  B.  of  the  Bombay 

Engineers,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Turner, 
of  Curzon  Street,  at  Bombay,  aged  37, 
9th  July. 

Turner,  S.imxal,  K^q.  F.R  S.  nf  Di^rwent 
Lodge,  ntar  LivtriH)ol,[agcd  7J,:^lhAug. 
Twisk-toii,  lion.  Mrs.  relict  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Thomas  James,  1)  D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Colombo,  and  mother  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Saye  and  Sole,  in  M> 
lulk  Square. Chehenhaoii  in  the  77th  year 
of  her  age,  1 1th  Sept. 
Underwood,  George  Pye,  youngest  son  of 
Joseph  Uiidi  rwood,  Esq.  atfilaok  Heath 
Park,  aged  2|.  2yth  Aug. 
Vaughan,  Thomas  Nugent,  Esq.  of  Gros- 
venor  Place,  London,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Lonpford.  Mr. 
Nucent  Vaughan,  eld.  son  of  the  late  R. 
Vaughan,  Esq.  of  the  Ist  Royal  Regt., 
niarrit  d  Mth  Di  e.  18.38,  Frances  Mary, 
Dowager  Viscountess  Forbes,  only  child 
of  the  late  William  Territ,  Esq.  L.L  D.  of 
Chilton  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  leaves,  we 
believe,  an  only  daughter ;  at  51,  Rut- 
land Square,  Dublin,  14th  Sept. 
Wakefield,  Edward  Watson,  only  child  of 
Edward  Wakt  iii  Id,  Esq.  of  Grulford,  Ire- 
land, ai  London,  26ih  Aug. 
Walker,  Mrs.  of  Bryaterion,  near  Bangor, 


aprd  6  -J,  23»  d  Aug, 

Captain  Stather,  Bombay  Army,  and  i  Ware,  Thomas,  Sen.  Esq.  of  Kingslond, 
only  snnriving  dan.  of  the  late  Lt.-Col.|    aged  72.  9th  Sept 

William  Orni>by,  at  Brichlon,  3rd  Sept.  Webber,  the  Very  Rev.  James,  D  D.  Dean 
Stenies,  Mr.  James,  of  Brixton,  aged  77,  |    of  Ripon,  and  Prebendary  of  Westmin- 


15th  Sept 

Sterling,  Edward,  at  Kni^tsbridge,  aged 

74,  3rd  Sept. 
Stevens,  Nathaniel,  Esq.  of  (irays  Inn,  4th 
Sept. 

Stereaa,  Sarah,  fourth  dan.  of  the  late  John 


ster,  Srd  Sept. 
Weston,  William  Hoper  Esq.  Surveyor- 
General  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  whil^ 
travelling  on  an  ollicial  tour,  from  injuries 
received  by  an  accident  on  the  Manches- 
ter  and  Leeds  Railway^  at  Sowerfoy. 
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bridgtf,  Yorkihin,  deeply  regfelttfd,  16th 

Sept. 

Whaiely,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  P 
Whmdy,  Enq.  formerly  of  Hudworth, 
CO.  Steffordt  at  Toun*  ia  Fk»noe,  28rd 
Aug. 

Whitbnm,  Mr.  William  Heary.  of  Esber, 

8nrr»  y.  m  IiiTemewhirc*  from  exlreme 
cold  and  fiiiiirne,  aged  35,  IhI  Sept. 
White,  Lieut.-Cuiouel  Taylur,  formerly  of 
;th  Hoaeen,  at  Hadley,  aged  76, 11th 

S.-pt. 

WhUcmure,  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Tlioma8 
Oreenslade  Whitemore,  Beq.  tiSid  Aug* 

Wilsmi,  (teorgiana,  second  dau.  uf  the  late 
John  WiUon,  Esq.  at  Barton  under 
Needwood,  aged  id. 

Winckworth.  Augusta  Sophia,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  lale  William  Winckworth, 
Eiq.  of  Great  Marlborough  Street,  11th 
Sept. 

Wtniu  Christopher,  £gq.  New Czane,  Shad- 
well,  2bLh  Aug. 

Wilutanley,  Rer.  Charles,  late  of  Devon- 
port,  at  Upper  Canada,  a^ed  89,  19th 
Aug. 

Witham, George,  Enq.  late  Capt  68th  Regt. 

at  Larliiicton  H  ill,  c<k  York,  8th  Sept. 
Thiti  lamented  gentleman,  a  Magistrate 
and  Deputy-Lieutenant  fur  the  counties 
of  York  and  Durham,  and  formerly  Capt. 
in  the  69th  Light  Infantrv.  was  son  of 
ibo  lale  Henry  SiivLrlon,  Esq.  who  as- 
sumed  the  surname  of  Wiiii.im.  in  conse 
qnence  of  his  marriagf  witli  Eliza,  niece 
and  heiress  of  William  Witham,  Esq.  of 
€3iA ;  and  was  thns  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  North  of 
England,  originally  settled  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  named  (roji  the  River  Witham, 
in  that  connty.  Capt.  Witham  ha.s  died 
unmarried,  leaving  one  surviving  brother, 
the  Hev.  Thomas  Edward  Wiiham,  a 


priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and;i}irr€ 
sislep<.  Cathprino,  wife  of  H^-nrt-  Ea|:]»*- 
field ;  Emma-Seraphma,  of  Wra.  Dunu, 
Esq. ;  and  Winifrad,  of  Gerard  SalTin, 
Esq.  of  Crnxdale. 
Wood,  Mum  Harriett,  late  of  Bath,  aged  04, 
18th  Aug. 

Wood,  Georgiana  Elir«ibefh,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Wood,  M.A.  at  Caicutia, 

7th  July. 

Woollen,  John.  E.sq.  M.D.  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege, and  ofie  <if  the  Physicians  of  the 
Radcliii«<  Inlirmary,  at  Oxford,  aged  4d, 
26th  Aug. 

Workman,  Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  Payne,  lata 

of  ihe  35Lh  Regt.  aged  61,  Uth  Sept. 
Wortley,  Anne,  wife  of  James  Wortley.Esq. 

of  Cannonbury  Placi',  l.iliiict<>n.  Gth  Sept. 

Wrench,  Lucy  Madalme.  eldest  child  of 
the  Rer.  Harry  Ovenden  Wrench,  of 
Overton,  oo.  Flint,  26th  Aug. 

Wright.  Silas,  senator  of  the  United  States, 
died  suddenly  at  hi:^  residence,  in  Sl 
Lawrence  County,  a  short  time  since^ 
aged  /)*2.  11-'  had  filled  various  public 
offices,  and  waa.  for  a  period.  Governor 
of  tiie  State  of  New  York.  He  was  no 
ordinary  man,  and  exercised  a  control- 
ing  influence  with  the  Democratic  party, 
whose  candidate  be  would  have  been  at 
the  next  election  for  the  I'n  siilency  of 
the  United  Slates.  His  deaili,  at  this 
moment,  is,  therefore,  an  important 
event ;  and  may,  in  its  consequenL*ea, 
affect  the  future  poliry,  foreign  ;.nd  do- 
nie8tic,  of  America.  It  will  be  found  no 
easy  matter  for  the  dominant  party  to  fill 
the  void,  the  death  of  Silas  Wright  has 
created.  In  another  point  of  view,  he  is 
a  national  loss.  He  favoured  the  WUmot 
Proviso,  and,  had  he  lived,  would,  doubt- 
less, have  coniributed  to  the  aeilJement 
of  ihe  Slavery  q^uestiou* 
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THE  CASTLES  AND  MANSIONS  OF  GIIEAT  BRITAIN 

AND  XILELAND. 

**  So  siraet  •  ipot  of  euth,  you  might  (I  ween> 
Have  g;ue88ed  some  congregatioo  of  the  elves, 
To  sport  hy  summer  mooD8»  bad  shaped  it  for  tbemaelvea.'* 

Vix  ea  nostra  voeo,**  has  been  applied  to  hereditary  honoun  with 
more  pertinaeity  than  reason ;  and  were  men  machines,  and  life  regulated 
1^  a  timepiece,  the  application  might  bear  some  degree  of  justness ;  but 

when  matters  of  fact  and  action  intervene,  we  are  sure  to  encounter  some- 
thu\<!i  that  sets  our  theory  at  nought,  and  laughs  at  the  dreamings  of  our 
philosophy.  In  truth,  we  are  of  the  time  present,  not  of  the  time  past  ; 
yet  how  fondly  do  we  cling  to  the  recollections  and  traditions  of  former 
ages — the  more  remote  and  the  more  ohscure,  the  more  profound  is  our 
reverence,  and  the  more  intense  our  worship.  The  old  castellated  mansion 
has  a  halo  around  it  whieh  may  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  stateliest  of 
modern  halls  :  this,  we  regard  with  admiration  and  indiflference— ^  talks 
hut  of  wealth,  listlessness,  and  luxury  :  we  have  nothing  ideally  or  really 
to  do  with  it ;  but  that,  with  its  iron-grey  gables,  its  ivied  towers,  its  quaint 
architecture,  and  its  associations,  which  all  these  engender^  seems  to  be 
our  0¥m  almost  as  much  as  it  does  its  true  possessor's. 

These  observations  are  suggebted  by  the  subject  before  us — ^the  venemble 
mansion  of  Knebworth,  in  feudal  times  the  stronghold  of  iLnights  and 
warriors,  renowned  hi  chivalry  and  aims :  in  our  own  more  peac^il  days^ 
the  inheritance  and  abode  of  a  man  of  letters,  as  celebrated  for  mental,  as 
his  illustrious  ancestors  were  for  physical,  prowess.  Knebworth  was  among 
the  manors  granted  to  Eudo  Dapifer  at  the  Conquest,  and  at  various  times 
became  the  property  of  several  illustrious  owners,  of  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Thomas  Mowbray  Plantagenet,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  and  John  Hotolf^  Treasurer  to  Henry  Y I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
tbe  Seventh,  it  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Ly  tton 
(of  Ly  tton  in  the  Peak),  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  one  of  the  moniuvh'a 
-  privy  councillors.  The  good  Knight,  who  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  great 
wardrobe,  and  under  treasurer,  bad  no  sooner  entered  into  possession  of  his 
fort,  for  it  was  no  better,  than  he  set  about  enlarging  it ;  and  what  lie  liad 
thus  begun,  but  left  unfinished,  was  continued  by  his  successor,  William  De 
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Lytton,  governor  of  Boulogne  Castle.  Such,  however,  was  the  slow  and 
steady  pace  of  buikling  in  those  days,  that  he  also  left  the  work  unfinished  ; 
nor  was  it  completed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  when  a  finishing  hand 
put  to  it  by  Sir  Rowland  De  Lytton,  a  roan  who,  by  the  many  offices 
held»  could  tcaroely  have  been  of  len  distinetioii  Uian  any  of  bis  piedeen- 
ton.  It  it  now  that  this  eastellated  mansion  begins  to  possess  an  historical 
interest.  The  wife  of  Sir  Rowland  (Anne,  dau.  of  Oliver  Lord  St.  John, 
of  Bletsoe,  and  great-f^n^nnddaughter  of  Margaret  Beauchamp)  was  not  very 
remotely  connected  with  the  queen  ;  and  hence  perhaps  it  was  that  we  often 
find  Elizjibeth  a  visitant  at  the  Castle.  The  room  in  which  she  slept  has 
been  with  great  good  taste  preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  little  or  no 
alCerationt  and  it  ttill  Imowii  by  Hia  name  of  Qneen  Eliiabel]i*a  ^amkr. 

The  houee  wai  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  the  eaat  front  or  gatev^ 
being  of  a  very  early  date  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  ancient  fort. 
Till  of  late  years  the  mansion  had  been  little  inhabited,  and  had  fallen  into 
so  ruinous  a  state,  that  when,  in  1811,  the  mother  of  the  present  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton  came  into  possession  of  it,  she  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  three  sides.  The  remaining  portion,  however,  contiiins  the  prin- 
cipal rooms,  and  is  the  part  which  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  De  Lytton  in  the 
lejgn  of  the  leventh  Heuy.  In  eiBwting  the  neeessaiy  rencvations,  cne 
was  taken  to  interfere  aa  little  aa  possible  with  theeharaeter  of  the  aadot 
building  ;  hence  all  that  remdns  has  much  the  same  appearance  <hatit 
ever  had,  being  a  eastellated  mansion,  though  without  strong  works,  aal 
exhibiting  a  pure  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  Somei> 
mains  of  the  moat  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side,  and  portions  evi 
of  the  old  foundations  of  outer  walls  may  yet  be  traced  by  the  curious  in 
such  matters. 

If  we  again  look  bade  upon  iSbB  earHer  history  of  Knebworth*  we  ^ 
find  that  it  had  other,  and  no  less  celebrated  yisitors  than  Elisabe  A  heiadt 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Vhnt,  there  was  a  Sir  William  Lytton,  who  sat 
in  Parliament  for  the  county,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pym,  Elliot, 
and  Hampden:  In  a  letter  still  in  the  family  possession,  he  mentions  the 
meeting  of  that  party  in  his  house  to  concert  their  parliamentary  measures ; 
and  the  room  to  all  appearance  still  remains,  adjoining  the  great  halh 
This  same  Sir  William  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat 
with  Charles  at  Oxford ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  opposed  Cromwellt  f^d 
was  among  the  members  confined  in  the  place  popularly  called  Hell-hole. 
To  commemorate  tiiis  event,  an  old  subterranean  chamber  in  one  of  tbe 
towersy  now  removed,  received  the  same  name. 

The  principal  rooms  in  the  house  as  it  now  stands,  are — 1st,  the  great 
banquetting  hall,  of  which  the  ceiling  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  screen  is  Elizabethan,  and  the  chimney-])iece,  with  the  pan- 
neling,  appear  to  date  from  Charles  the  Second,  when  Inigo  Jones  be^ 
made  the  Ccfinthlan  column  fashionable.  One  door  leada  out  of  it  nto 
the  room  now  called  the  oak  drawing-room,  the  aame  that  we  have  jas^ 
mentioned  aa  having  been  the  chamber  where  the  great  parliamentary 
leaders  met  to  hold  council ;  a  second  door,  which  haa  long  ainee  heen 
closed  up,  communicates  with  a  vast  cellar,  this  being  a  rare  remain  of  a 
singular  ancient  custom.  In  the  olden  time,  it  was  usual  for  the  gentle- 
men after  dinner  to  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  to  a  cellar  adjoin- 
ing the  great  hall,  wliich,  with  that  view,  was  always  kept  in  the  utmost 
order,  and  thia  vault  is  the  more  curious,  from  the  foot  that  there  an  fe* 
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houses  now  remaining  with  similar  constructions.  The  oak  roora  opens 
upon  a  large  Gothic  library,  the  chimney-piece  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  the  arms  uf  the  Lyttons,  St.  Johns,  Beauduunps,  Robinsons,  Stan- 
leys of  Hooton*  and  GiosTenon.  A  doable  flight  of  ttun  leads  to  the 
atate-iooms,  the  carved  balustrades  of  which  support  the  lion  rampant, 
one  of  the  ancient  crests  brought  in  by  the  allumee  with  the  Strodes. 
The  staircase  itself  is  hung  with  trophies,  of  armour  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  as  well  as  various  family  and  oilier 
pictures.  The  windows  are  blazoned  with  the  descents  from  the  alliauce 
with  Barriiigton  and  the  alliance  of  the  St.  Johns. 

The  first  state  room  Is  very  ancient ;  it  is  small*  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  cniiovs  old  stamped  leather,  richly  gilt,  and  in  high  preservation^ 
while  the  woodwork  is  grotesquely  carved  in  pannels,  and  upon  the  ceiling 
the  arras  are  painted  of  Sir  Rowland  Lytton,  as  heir  general  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Booth,  Godmanster,  Oke,  Burnavil,  and  Drereward. 

From  this  is  a  communication  with  the  long  state  room,  which  is  hung 
■with  biujls  tupcstry,  perhaps  the  only  specimen  to  be  found  in  England. 
You  next  pass  through  the  oval  drawing-room  into  the  old  presence  cham- 
ber, which  modem  fuhions  havo  metamorpboaed  into  a  principal  drawing- 
room.  Upon  tiie  eeiling  and  windows  of  this  apartment  are  introduced 
ninety-nine  quarterings,  which  were  brought  In  through  the  ancient  families 
of  Norreys  and  Robinson  in  the  time  of  Anne,  and  the  frieze  below  shews 
the  arms  of  the  descents  from  the  ancient  British  kings,  through  Sir 
Owen  Tudor  and  Elystan  Glodrydd,  the  Plantagenets  through  Ruth 
Barrington,  and  the  Tudors  through  Sir  William  Norrey's  marriage  with 
Anne  Tudor,  aunt  to  Henry  VII,  Many  relics  of  the  olden  tune  are 
preserved  here,  giv  ing  to  the  room  a  marked  air  of  (mtiquity ;  amongst 
other  precious  remains,  are  two  Qothlc  cabinets  of  the  time  of  Henry 
YII.,  sets  of  chairs  of  the  old  doth  of  gold,  a  very  curious  carved  and 
gilt  procession  of  our  Saviour  to  the  cross,  the  worlonanship  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  some  ebony  tables,  in  their  original  state,  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Other  curiosities  are  also  preserved  in  this  room,  of 
a  very  different  character:  such,  for  instance,  as  a  chair  of  solid  ivory  and 
gold,  that  once  belonged  to  the  redoubted  iippoo  Saib.  But  the  anti- 
quary will,  perhaps,  dwell  with  mora  raal  satbfiKtifin  upon  the  rara  old 
pictures,  tiie  memorials  of  men  who  form  a  portion  of  ouf  national  his- 
tory. There,  in  the  nudst  of  his  kindred  companions^is  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  his  own  gift  to  Sir  Rowland  Lytton — ^the  vera  effigies  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  acquires  a  double  value  when  we  are  told  that  the 
royal  hand  presented  it  to  William  De  Lytton,  his  Governor  of  Boulogne 
Caatle — the  likenesses  of  Lord  Strafford  and  his  wife — and  many  other 
genuine  old  portraits,  preserved  as  heir-looms  in  tlie  family.  But  the 
portraits  do  not  form  the  sole  pictorial  ornaments  of  this  chamber;  thera 
ara  a  few  paintings  of  another  elass,  valuable  as  works  of  art,  from  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  select  an  exquisite  Magdalene  by  Oalleyo,  a 
Spanish  painter, — a  beautiful  Nativity*  by  Albert  Durer, — several  Dutch 
pictures,  and  some  very  valuable  specimens  on  wood,  of  the  earliest  period 
of  Dutch,  and  perhaps  of  English,  art.  It  must  not,  however,  be  ima- 
gined that  the  treasures  of  antiquity  are  confined  to  this  one  spot.  In 
other  parts  of  the  mansion  are  collections  of  armour,  ranging  in  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  some  of  the 
best  and  most  perfect  specimens  being  those  in  the  banquettinghall ;  they 
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date  Tariomly  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vil.,  Uemy  VIII.,  nd 

James  I. 

Another  flight  of  jjtairs  conducts  to  the  music  pillery  over  the  hall,  which 
communicates  ^^nth  the  round  tower  chamber,  fitted  up  with  gold  and  stamped 
leather,  after  the  fashion  prevailing  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second.  Is 
this  is  the  portrait  of  Yiseountess  FalklancI,  daughter  of  a  Sir  Robert  Lyt- 
ton,  and  it  eommimicates  with  the  Falkland  ehamhery  containing  portraiu 
cf  the  same  date,  as  weli  as  with  a  corridor  that  opens  into  the  Hampdeo 
room,  where  the  illustrious  John  Hampden  once  slept,  if  we  arc  to  helieve 
the  family  tradition.  The  same  passage  leads  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  room, 
•wherein  is  a  very  curious  old  oak  bedstead,  the  only  tiling  probably  of 
the  kind  in  England,  if  we  except  one  in  Berkeley  Castle.  The  in- 
dent  tapestry,  which  at  one  time  had  been  removed  from  the  walls,  1»» 
lattedy  been  replaced,  and  the  same  good  taste  has  also  brought  back  tfce 
old  chimney-piece,  a  very  carious  sample  of  the  woriLmanship  of  otkf 
days.    It  heurs  the  following  inscription  i— 

"  Hie  anno  devictis  armis  Uispan :  memorabili  requievit  £lisabeti»i  j 
II.A.  1588." 

Adjoining  this  is  the  room  that  was  occupied  by  the  mother  of  the  pie- 
sent  Sir  Edward.    It  contains  many  of  her  drawings  and  paintings,  font 
appears  that  she  inherited  her  full  portion  of  tlie  family  taste,  and  wst« 
accomplished  artist.   Here  also  is  a  cabbiet  with  many  eurionties  and 
antiquities,  the  coUeeted  heir-looms  of  diflbient  periods.    Altogether  tliir 
is  a  noble  apsrtment  to  those  who  take  a  delight  in  the  solemn  splendor  < 
of  our  ancestors — a  splendour  so  grave  and  massive  that  we  have  often  fft  | 
tempted  to  doubt  if  they  ever  l.iughed  outright,  like  their  more  ii^fi^-  | 
hearted  or  more  frivolous  descendants.    There  is  something  in  an  ancidit  ^ 
hall  that  seems  to  forbid  a  jest,  as  altogether  out  of  place  ;  one  woiiWl*  | 
soon  think  of  dancing  the  Polka  in  a  cathedral  cloister.   And  here,  , 
the  grave  ornaments,  the  panels  of  white  and  gold,  the  dark  poHtcd  | 
ceiling,  one  would  feel  mofe  inclined'  to  pore  over  some  ancient  tom^  of 
severe  philosophy,  than  to  lead  the  last  new  novel.    Nor  is  this  serious 
tendency  at  all  lessened  by  the  following  beautiful  inscription  over  the 
chimney-piece  : — "  This  room,  for  many  years  occupied  by  Elizabab  | 
Bulwer  Ly  tton,  and  containing  the  relics  most  associated  with  her  menJory» 
her  son  trusts  that  her  descendants  will  preserve  unaltered.    LiBEW*  | 
V1BTUTI8  ExEMPi.AB  !  "    There  are  few  who  will  not  heartily  respond  to  1 
the  spirit  of  this  inscription,  when  they  reflect  how  much  this  fioa 
has  been  indebted  for  its  presenration  to  her  taste,  energy,  and  tsleii|^ 
She  it  was  who  redeemed  it  from  a  century  of  neglect,  and  with  unwearied 
patience  and  assiduity  saved  the  mansion  from  the  total  ruin  that  must 
otherwise  have  ere  long  fallen  upon  it.    That  she  removed  what  was  too 
decayed  for  preservation,  and  repaired  and  fitted  up  in  the  most  appro- 
priate style  whatever  remained,  we  have  already  seen ;  but  her  iniprs^*" 
ment  did  not  stop  here.    Out  of  the  old  gateway  that  had  of  necesttV 
been  lemoyed,  she  formed  a  curious  and  picturesque  lodge  to  the  ca- 
trance  from  the  London  road,  and  erected  a  very  elegant  stone 
leum  in  the  paric.    The  diurch  itself  is  of  ancient  date,  and  is  dedicated 
to  St,  Mary,  containing  a  private  chapel  belonging  to  the  Lyttons,  in 
which  are  some  beautiful  monuments,  and  three  of  the  oldest  and  Turcat 
helmets  in  England,  surmounted  with  a  Lyttou  crest, — *'  a  bittern  among 
reeds." 
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But  in  tbls,  u»  well  as  so  many  odwr  vespeets,  Mts.  Eliiabeth  Bulwer 

Lytton  would  appear  to  have  been  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  mind,  com* 
billing  in  herself  qualities  that  are  seldom  found  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. She  had  the  talents  of  a  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  painted 
more  like  an  artist  than  an  amateur,  and  yet  was  a  thorough  woman  of 
business,  who  transacted  all  her  aifairs  for  herself,  with  less  need  of  an 
agent  than  many  men.  Nor  was  she  at  all  deficient  in  the  gentle  spirit 
of  charity ;  for,  though  saving  in  herself  she  was  munificent  to  others, 
and  all  the  tinie,  hat  generosity  was  pure  and  free  from  ostentation*, 
ms  noble  and  kind-hearted  woman  died  December  19,  1843,  preserving 
her  activity,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  last.    Requiescatin  pace! 

The  park  belonging  to  the  mansion  is  not  large,  but  it  contains  some 
of  the  best  deer  of  the  county,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  view  from  the 
east.  It  stands  on  very  high  ground,  broken  by  dells,  and  has  several 
avenues  d  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  if  this  do  not  afford  sufficient 
amusement  to  the  owners,  they  have  a  right  of  free  warren  over  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  districts,  granted  to  them  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  so  noble  a  remnant  of  the  olden  days  is 
not  without  its  traditions.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  very 
interesting  little  book  was  published,  called  "  Jenny  Spinner,  or  the  Hert- 
fordshire Ghost,"  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Knebworth,  and  the  plot 
f  ounded  upon  a  popular  story  of  a  spinning  phantom  that  haunted  the 
old  mansion.  It  is  not  above  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  that  die  very 
apinning-wheel  waa  stUl  extant  which  served  &e  ghost  in  her  nightly 
ocenpations,  though  it  has  since  that  time  been  dMtioyed,  and  bkely 
enough  by  some  one  who  sagadonsly  thought  to  put  an  end  to  the  phan- 
tom's visits,  by  destroying  the  cause  of  them. 

Other  traditions  there  are  that  haunt  the  old  mansion,  and  though  not 
impossible,  nor  even  very  improbable,  yet  perhaps  not  a  whit  more  real 
than  this  of  the  spinning  phantom.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the  imfor- 
tunate  Earl  of  Warwick,  beheaded  by  Henry  VII.,  was  at  one  time  con- 
fined at  Knebworth  under  the  care  of  Sir  Robert  De  Lytton ;  but  lustory 
makes  no  mention  of  such  a  fiict,  nor  does  a  place  so  beautiM  in  itself, 
and  allied  with  so  many  high  and  noble  recollections,  stand  in  need  of 
any  spurious  £uides  to  enhance  its  interest  with  those  who  love  th^ 
memory  of  their  fore&thers. 

Aolfmli,  CO.  Ktiit 

Ob,  dread  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadful  the  omen, 

When  the  bnve  on  Msrengo  lay  slaughtei^d  in  vain, 
Aod  beholding  broad  Europe  bow*d  down  by  her  foemen, 

Pitt  clos'd  in  his  arif^uish  the  map  of  her  reign! 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  i.uroue  could  bend  his  brave  spirit 

To  take  fi»r  his  oonntiy  tne  safety  of  shame; 
Oh,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 

And  hallow  the  gouet  that  ilows  to  his  nsme.** 

There  is  a  charm  attached  to  the  abode  of  greatness,  whether  living 
or  departed,  that  never  can  belong  to  the  most  splendid  structures  if  un- 
hallowed by  such  recollections.  The  noblest  specimens  of  architecture 
excite  at  best  a  cold  unsympathising  admiration  if  considered  only  as 
such ;  they  are  like  Pygmalion's  statue  ere  it  was  animated  by  a  living 
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•oul — mere  itone — finely  shaped  indeed,  yet  still  nothing  Vut  a  chiseled 
•nd  dextrous  production  of  the  human  hand  :  hut  once  let  us  be  ab.Ie  to 
say,  **  This  was  the  home  of  Shaksperc,  or  of  Milton,  or  of  Newton,  and 
even  the  rudest  pile  assumes  a  something  sacred  to  our  imagination.  If 
the  reatler  should  say  with  Horatio,  "  This  were  to  consider  too  curiously," 
yfe  must  borrow  our  reply  from  Hamlet :  *'  Not  a  whit."  Even  the 
AmerieaD,  who  may  be  nid  to  live  in  a  world  Teeteiday,  who  haa  no 
antiquity  wliether  historical  or  otherwiBe»  is  yet  found  to  be  touelied  by 
this  feeling ;  and  when  he  visits  England,  sympathises  as  waimly  with 
the  relics  of  otlicr  times  as  the  most  enthusiastic  among  ourselves. 
Analyze  and  philosopliize  as  we  will,  there  is  a  charm  in  these  matters, 
which  is  not  the  less  real  because  it  does  not  square  with  the  mft-girtta  of 
the  logician. 

We  have  been  involuntarily  led  into  these  remarkfr— «ad  we  would  £diii 
hope  not  too  discursive  lemarks — ^by  the  mansion  ot  Holwood,  nesr 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  John  Ward,  Esq.,  about  fourteen  ndks 

from  London,  in  the  parish  of  Keston.    How  many  leoollections  cleave 
to  the  site  of  the  old  building  that  has  disappeared,  and  which  still 
fling  their  glorious  shadow—  light,  rather — ^upon  the  beautiful  structure  1 
which  has  succeeded  it!  While  admiring  the  modem  building  for  its  archi- 
tectural elegance,  the  spectator  is  yet  more  attracted  by  the  idea  that  on  thii 
very  spot  stood  the  &vourite  residence  of  William  Pitt,  the  civil  compete  ' 
tor  of  the  warlike  Napoleon,  and  whose  plans,  though  long  after  his  doAi 
weie  destined  to  be  the  overthrow  of  his  soldier  rival.  Never  was  Cioen'i 
saying  of  **  Cedunt  arma  togs  **  more  realized  to  the  letter,  thoa^  in  s 
different  meaning  from  what  was  originally  intended. 

At  present  Pitt  is  only  a  name  to  us  ; — but  what  a  name  !    In  regard 
to  this  extraordinary  man,  there  can  be  but  two  opinions — a  presiding 
genius,  or  a  devil :  he  has  either  saved  or  he  has  ruined  England,  th« 
greatest  oountry  (xf  andent  or  of  modem  times.    For  our  own  part,  we 
heartily  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  wisest,  who  think  that 
England  would  have  sunk  under  the  tremendous  energies  called  forth  by 
the  French  revolution,  except  for  the  genius  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  I 
William  Pitt ;  and  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  idea,  it  is  quite 
plain,  and  more  to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  history  of  Europe,  if  not 
of  the  \vorld,  must  for  many,  many  years  to  come  turn  upon  him  and 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.    The  counsels  and  the  actions  of  either  have  left 
a  legacy  for  after  timet-^  riddle,  which  the  wisdom  and  the  experience 
of  our  iiur-off  posterity  must  solve* 

The  present  mansion  occupies  the  place  of  the  old  house,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  1823.  The  latter  was  a  small  old  plastered  brick  build- 
ing, but  had  long  been  tenanted  by  various  gentlemen  who  deliglitcd  in 
fox-hunting,  at  the  time  the  Duke  of  Grafton  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  in 
this  neiglibourliood.  It  afterwards  came  into  tlie  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Calcraft,  and  served  as  a  house  of  rendezvous  for  the  heads  of  one  of  the 
parties  whieh  at  that  time  divided  the  House  of  Commons.  From  Mr. 
Calcraft  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Buixell  fiunily ;  by  them 
it  was  sold  to  Captain  Ross ;  and  purchased  of  him  by  Mr.  Bunow, 
n^hew  of  the  late  Sir  James  Burrow,  who  stuccoed  the  house,  added 
greatly  to  the  grounds  by  various  purchases,  grubbed  and  converted  con* 
siderable  woods  into  beautiful  pasture  and  pieces  of  water,  and  planted 
those  ornamental  shrubberies  which  rendered  it  so  justly  admired.  An 
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eminent  ship-builder,  named  Ttandnll,  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Burrow,  and 
he  afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  the  Right  Hon.  Willi.uu  Pitt,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  adjoining  parish,  and  under  whose  own  personal  superin- 
tendence most  of  the  ornamental  plantations  were  made,  which  rendered 
tile  park  so  jnatly  admind.  Ai  to  tiie  Interior,  the  house  underwent  no 
other  alteration  than  the  addHion  of  a  small  drawfaigoioom  covefed  with 
pantilet,  and  facing  the  whole  a  curious  new-invented  variegated 
ataeco.  Mr.  Decimua  Burton  hat  preserved  a  sketch  of  this  old  house, 
such  as  it  was  when  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  mansion  ;  and 
which,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  this  great  statesman,  may  hcre« 
after  prove  an  object  of  interest. 

The  history  and  structure  of  the  modem  huilding  may  be  thus  described : 
It  was  ereeted  in  the  year  1825,  by  the  present  proprietor,  flmn  the  de- 
aigns  and  under  the  superintendenee  of  Dedmus  Burton,  Esq.,  aiehiteet* 
The  exterior  presents  an  uniform  architectural  elevation  in  the  Qreciaa 
style ;  the  walls  faced  with  the  light-coloured  bricks  from  Southampton  ; 
the  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  window-dressings,  and  the  plinth,  of 
solid  Portland  stone. 

The  south  front  extends  180  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  circular  portico 
of  four  columns  of  the  Grxedan  Ionic  order,  the  height  of  the  building ; 
in  the  wings  are  Doiie  eohimns  in  recesses.  The  prinimpal  apartments 
are  in  this  front,  and  consut  of  the  dming-room,  ssloon,  Mvary,  drawing- 
room,  billiard-room,  and  conservatory,  sii  tuite.  The  kitchen  offices  also 
occupy  part  of  the  south  front,  but  so  concealed  under  the  same  eleva- 
tion as  to  avoid  the  incongruity  sometimes  observed,  where,  either  from 
injudiciousnoss,  or  with  the  idea  of  economy,  the  domestic  offices  are  seen 
attached  to  the  mansion  in  a  character  of  architecture  totally  ditl'erent.  A 
handsome  conservatory,  principally  constructed  of  Portland  stone  and 
iron,  and  40  by  17  feet  wide,  forms  the  termination  of  the  western  wing. 

The  nordi,  or  entrance  front,  is  of  the  same  extent,  but  of  a  plainer 
character  than  the  south  front,  with  a  recessed  portico  of  two  Doric 
columns.  The  interior  presents  several  well-contrived  vistas  through  the 
suites  of  apartments.  The  saloon,  which  has  an  extremely  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, occupies  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  extends  two  stories  iu 
height,  surmounted  by  a  large  lantern  light,  and  supported  by  columns. 

Although  the  rooms  are  not  laise,  yet  it  may  he  truly  said  that  Hoi- 
wood  is  one  of  the  most  omamentd^  convenient,  and  substantial  mansions 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  scenery  around  is  veiy  beautifril,  varied, 
and  extensive,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  its  site,  the  broken  and  undu- 
lating surface  of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  other  local 
advantages.  The  present  proprietor  has  likewise  been  at  great  expense 
in  embellishing  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  has  entirely  enclosed 
the  former  with  a  strong  oak  fence,  extending  about  four  miles  in  circum- 
fsrence;  he  has  also  built  two  oraamentel  rustic  lodges,  rebuilt  the 
&rmery,  and  put  all  die  premises  in  perfect  condition. 

But  Uie  ground  itself  has  yet  older  recollections  Utaaa.  any  that  belong 
even  to  the  former  building.  It  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  name  to  the 
parish  of  Keston,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  from  the  camp  commonly 
called  Julius  Cxsar's  camp  at  Holwood  Hill.  The  remains  of  this  forti- 
fication are  of  an  ohlong  lorm,  commanding  an  extensive  view  on  every 
side.  It  consisted  of  a  circular  double,  and  in  some  places  treble^ 
entrenchment,  enclosing  about  twenty  acres  of  land ;  into  whidi  there 
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appeared  to  have  been  no  orifjliial  entrance  but  by  the  opening  to  the 
north-west,  which  descends  to  the  spring  called  Casar's  spring.  Some 
have  imagined  this  was  the  camp  Julius  Csesar  made  when  the  Britons 
gave  him  dia  last  battle;  othen  bara  suppoaed  diia  to  have  baeo  the 
lamania  of  tho  fint  Roman  atation  from  London  towaida  Dorer.  A 
third  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  the  plaea  where  Aulus  Plautius  the  pnetnr« 
after  his  fourth  action  with  the  Biitonai  encamped  with  his  forces,  whilst 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  But  however  anti- 
quaries may  dilTer  as  to  the  person  by  whom  this  celebrated  camp  was 
formed,  they  all  concur  in  stating  it  to  have  been  originally  a  strong  and 
considerable  Roman  station,  though  not  of  the  larger  lort ;  but  rather 
from  ite  oommanding  altoation  and  iliori  diatanoa  from  the  Thamea,  a 
oamp  of  obeervation,  or  eatira  omImni.  To  Mr.  KempOt  wbo  earofally 
investigated  the  antiquities  of  Holwood  Hill,  and  fiivoored  the  pobHe 
with  the  result  of  hie  labours,  through  the  medium  of  the  Mt/rfaiy 
Register^  in  1814,  wc  are  indebted  for  tlie  few  following  remarks  : — 

"Caesar's  camp  is  situated  on  that  side  of  Holwood  Hill  which  forms  a 
sort  of  inclined  plane  in  a  northerly  direction ;  and  the  site  commands  a 
hne  view  into  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Surry,  Middlesex,  and  £ssex.  It 
was  abont  a  mHa  in  ciienmfeKnoe ;  and  partook  in  aoma  degree  of  the 
ordinary  plan  of  Roman  encampments,  oblong,  witb  ronnded  comm. 
The  whole  extent  of  tba  remains  measinred  along  the  interior  vallnmil 
about  eight  hundred  paces.    The  western  side  is  double-ditched ;  on 
northern  only  one  foss  is  disccmable.    The  inner  trench  is  about  fifrs- 
four  feet  in  width,  the  outer  forty-two  ;  the  depth  of  the  inner  trench 
may  be  about  thirty  feet,  that  of  the  outer  considerably  less.    The  camp 
has  two  entrances ;  one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  west.    It  appears 
probable  that  the  former  waa  not  original,  but  may  baTe  broken  tbrongb 
in  la'er  dmrs,  to  form  the  bi|^  road  whicb  formerly  passed  dirongh  tiie 
centre  of  the  camp.    The  western  apertuie  conducted  the  garrison  down 
to  the  source  of  the  river  Ravensboum*     South  of  the  spring  there 
runs  out  for  six  or  seven  hundred  yards,  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the 
camp,  an  elevated  ridge,  ditched  on  the  soutliern  side.    This  ritl^e  might 
have  been  a  sort  of  military  way,  or  perliaps  was  intended  as  an  out- 
work for  the  protection  of  the  watering  place." 

Mr,  Kempe,  in  condnsion,  suggests  the  idea  diat  what  ia  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Keston  Camp,  was  primarily  a'Britidi  town, 
and  the  following  extract  from  Csesar's  Commentariea  tends  Sn  m  great 
measure  to  confirm  his  opinion  ^— 

"  Oppidum  auteni  Hntanni  vocant  quum  syhras  Impeditas  vallo  atquc  foak 
munieruut,  quo  iiicursionis  hostinm  vitandje  causft  convcnire  consueverunt.  Eo 
proficiscitur  cum  Icgionibus  locum  repent  egregie  natura  atque  opere  munitum. 
Tamen  hone  duabus  ex  partibus  oppugnare  eootendit.  HostcspaaliMicr  monti 
militnm  nostromm  impetnm  noo  tuleruut,,  sescquc  ex  aliA  psrte  oppidi  ^eoeruat. 
Magnus  ibi  nnmems  pecoris  repertus.**— C«iar,  Ub.  v.  csp.  7. 

It  maybe  that  the  fortifications  were  orig^naOy  British,  and  Uiat  the 
Romans  upon  their  arrival,  finding  the  situation  commodious,  occupied 
it  as  a  permanent  station.  The  outlines  do  not  conform  to  the  known 
character  of  Roman  castrametation,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
having  been  one  of  their  strongholds.  A  variety  of  articles  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  dug  up,  which,  although  of  great  antiquity,  do  not 
afford  any  precise  date  of  Roman  occupation. 
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In  the  rear  of  Holwood  the  proprietor  has  formed  a  vineyard,  whicliy 
if  conducted  With  the  judgment  and  circumspection  that  mark  the  com- 
).;encenient,  may  prove  that  the  climate  of  England  is  suited  to  the  open 
culture  of  the  grape.  Ten  sorts  of  vines,  five  black  and  five  white,  from 
difierent  parts  of  the  Rhine  and  Burgundy,  have  been  impcwted.  They 
are  planted  on  a  dopo  towards  the  S.S.E.  Difficulties  and  partial 
fidluies  are  to  be  expeetad  on  the  outset  of  the  experiment,  and  are  to  he 
overcome,  in  its  pcogress,  by  enlarged  experience  and  information  res* 
pecting  the  treatment  of  the  plants  in  foreign  countries.  That  the  vine 
flourished  here  several  centuries  ago  can  be  proved  historically.  There 
is  likewise  evidence  of  it  in  the  old  names  of  places  still  existing.  For 
instance,  in  London  there  is  "  Vineyard  Gardens,"  Clerkenwell  ;  and  in 
Kent,  there  is  a  field  near  Rochester  Cathedral,  which  has  been  imme< 
moriidly  called  The  Vines."  Many  examples  of  this  nature  might  be 
adduced.  But  far  stronger  than  presumptive  testimony  is  the  fact,  that» 
in  some  psits  of  the  weidd  of  Kent,  the  vine  grows  wild  in  the  hedges. 


tlppUton^omWuiu,  ca.  Sarh. 

**  Where  Hamilton's  far  hills  do  westward  rise, 
A  sylvan  country,  sweet,  contiguous  lies, 
Those  people  catne  from  fertile  Cleveland's  plain. 
Some  from  Tees'  banks,  and  Yarm  so  near  the  main.** 

The  manor  of  Appleton-upon-Wishe,  in  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  the  ooun^  of  York,  at  the  time  of  the  general  survey,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Con^ror ;  in  '*  Doomesday-book  *'  we  find  it  thus  men- 
tioned:— 

"  Terra  Regis. 
Manerium  in  Apeltunc.    Orme  VI.  Carucatas  ad 
Geldom.  Tenm  ad  lit  Car.  XX.  Sofidos.** 

It  was  afterwards  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord  of 
Skelton,  who  pave  the  snmc  to  the  famous  Al)hey  of  St.  Mary's  at  York, 
founded  by  Stephen,  Abbot  of  Wliitby,  al)out  the  year  1080.  It  contitmed 
part  of  the  possessions  of  that  rich  monastery  (whose  annual  revenues  at 
.  tlie  time  of  the  dissolution  were  computed  at  £20b5  Is.  bid. — an  immense 
sum  in  those  dayii)  to  the  time  of  the  general  dissolution,  when  it  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  Dnke  of 
Suffolk.  Male  issue  failing  in  this  family,  the  manor  was  granted  by 
King  Edward  VI.,  in  1551,  toCluirles  Vincent,  Esq.  After  divers  alien- 
ations, Appleton-npon-Wiske  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ferrands, 
and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Allans,  of  Blackwell  Grange,  in 
tlie  county  of  Durham;  a  family,"  says  Ord,  in  his  History  of  Cleveland, 
**  illustrious  not  only  in  antiquity  and  honourable  descent,  but  also  in 
edenoe,  liteiatnie,  and  the  aiAievemente  of  the  intellect;  without  which 
the  glittering  coronet  is  but  an  empty  bauble,  and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  a 
ridiculoas  burlesque."  It  passed  to  James  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange, 
Esq.,  and  descended  to  his  son  George  Allan,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  eminent 
antiquary,  genealogist,  and  local  historian,  and  then  to  his  son  George  Allan, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.P.,  who  died  in  IS'2H.  Robert  Henry  Allan,  of 
Blackwell  llall,  Esq.,  F.S.^.,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
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Dwrfasm,  and  North  Hidiug  of  the  county  ni  York,  is  the  present  pro- 
prietor and  Lord  of  the  Manor.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  ooin- 
oifltoioe,  that  this  cjentlcmati  should  l)e  dirertly  descended  from  Willinm 
the  Conqueror  as  well  as  Robert  de  Brus,  the  ancient  lords  of  Appl»-Ut»u- 
upon-Wiske. — See  Burke's  Kojal  Families,  with  their  Descendants,** 
Pedigree  \tm. 

Appleton-upon-Wiska  ii  Cumnib  as  the  npoted  tnith-plaoe  of  Thom— 
Rhymer,  the  celebrated  author  of  *'  Fcsden,*'  who  was  edoeated  at  dM 
grammar-school  of  the  neighbouring  tewn  of  NorthallerlOD.  He  was 
afterwards  admitted  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  then  be<mrae  a  meml>er  of 
Gmj's  Inn,  and  was  appointed  historiographer  to  King  William.  To  the 
severer  studies  of  history  wjus  added  an  intimate  a<*qiiRintAnce  with  the 
arts  of  polite  literature,  including  poetic  composition,  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  View  of  the  Tnaedies  of  the  Last  Age,"  and  the  piodiiotioii  of  • 
Tragedy  founded  on  tb»  history  of  King  Edgur.  His  "Fcedem"-^ 
culle4:tion  of  all  the  publio  tfamiaetioiis,  treaties,  &c.,  with  the  Kings  of 
England  and  foreign  Princes — is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  laltorious, 
authentic,  and  valuable  of  records,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
best  English  writers.  Tliis  illusLi-ious  historian  died  in  171:^.  Two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Khyuier  still  reside  at  Appletou-upon-Wiske, 
probably  descendants  of  the  same  ikmily — viz.,  John  Rhymer,  school- 
master;  end  WlUiam  Rhymer,  innkeeper.  One  Thomas  Rhymer,  anoUier 
sehoolmaster,  also  resides  at  the  nei^Donring  YiUage  of  Gralhome. 


TUB  saaT  or  sn  bobbbt  abbbcbombt,  babt. 

**  I  envy  them,  those  monks  of  old— > 
Their  books  they  read,  their  beads  they  told, 

To  human  pn-ssions  dead  and  Cold| 

And  all  life's  vanity. 
They  dwelt  like  shadows  ou  the  earth, 
Free  from  the  p  nalties  of  birth, 
Nor  let  one  feeling  venture  ferdi| 

Save  charity.*^  Jambs. 

Among  the  many  changes  which  arc  occurring  in  the  world  around  us, 
we  have  to  notice  the  very  great  estimation  in  which  the  monks  of  old  are 
held  now,  in  com^mrison  to  the  opinions  that  prevailed  upon  the  subject  of 
religious  orders  some  few  years  back ;  and,  aa  we  mean  to  strengthen  our 
assertion,  we  quote  the  following 

^  Monastic  orders  were  beyond  all  price  in  those  days  of  misrule  and  turbo- 
leoce,  when  ^t  ma^  be  imperfectly,  yet  better  than  elsewhere)  God  was 

worshipped— as  a  quiet  and  religious  rctuf^c  for  helpless  infancy  and  old  a^e^ 
a  shelter  of  respectful  sympathy  for  the  orphan  maiden  and  the  desolate  widow 
—as  central  pomts  whence  agriculture  wa^i  to  spread  over  bleak  hills  and  barren 
downs  and  marshy  plains,  and  deal  its  bread  to  millions  perishing  of  hunger  and 
its  pestilential  train — as  repositories  of  the  learning  which  then  was,  and  well- 
springs  of  the  learning  which  was  to  be — as  nurseries  of  art  and  science,  giving 
the  stimulus  and  the  means,  and  the  reward  to  invention,  and  aggregating  arouod 
them  every  head  that  could  devise,  and  every  hand  that  could  execute.** 
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Thus  speaks  a  Toioe  from  the  IShnury  of  his  Grace  the  Avohbishop  of 

C^auterbury,  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  this  is  die  coneltt* 
sion  arrived  at  by  the  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 

This  just  tribute  to  the  teachers  of  relifn^>n  ftiid  learning  in  England,  is 
from  tlie  pen  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitiaiui,  i\K.S.  and  FSJi.y  Hhnnm 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Convents  were  usuaily  placed  in  picturesque  sitoations,  often  retired 
from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  norldly.  Thej  stood  enTixoned  by  isoods 
or  mountains,  and  oommonly  had,  in  Byron's  nofds-^ 

"  A  hill  behind 
To  shelter  thdr  demotions  ftom  the  wind.** 

ITcre  the  brethren  dwelt  in  prayer  and  peace,  surrounded  by  a  happy 
and  contented  tenantry,  and  j)oure<j  forth  their  store  with  bounteous  hand 
to  prince  or  peasant  seeking  them  in  need.  Whether  he  came  begirt  by 
retaoners,  or  msking  bis  lonely  loond,  the  wayfarer  ¥raa  sure  of  a  welcome 
and  refreshment.  Bnt  you  wiU  say,  what  refeienoe  has  this  to  Foiglen 
House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  f  Much,  dear  reader  1  for 
where  now  that  splendid  specimen  of  Tudor  architecture  stands,  up- 
rejiring  its  turrets  into  the  azure  air,  an  ancient  dwelling  stood,  and, 
with  the  lands  of  Forglen,  belonged  to  the  Monks  of  Aberbortwick. 

The  house  is  a  truly  roagniticent  building,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  with  a  tower  eighty  six  feet  high  rising  from  the  centre.  It  is  more 
than  ISO  ibet  in  ftontage,  bnt  not  above  130  in  depth.  The  aooonunodation, 
however,  must  be  very  great,  from  the  size  of  the  mansion.  The  situa- 
tion is  exceedingly  weU  chosen.  Ascending  from  the  river  Doveron  rises 
a  lawn  adorned  with  clumps  of  noble  trees,  and,  on  the  ascent,  siands 
Forglen  House.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Forglen,  signifying 
the  hollow  valley ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  the  appellation  is  very  suitable. 
It  appears  likewise  tliat  Forber  meant  church  lauds,  which  probably  might 
be  used  to  denote  the  proprietors.  North  and  west  is  a  range  of  highlands, 
clothed  in  wood,  adding  moch  to  the  bean^  of  the  scene ;  and  ttie  lover 
of  nature  and  art  combined  has  a  rich  treat  in  vialting  this  domain.  In 
the  house  is  the  gigantic  head  and  antlers  of  one  of  the  ancient  Irish 
elks  found  in  a  bog  under  Cain  Thuma  Mountain,  near  Fermoy,  Sir 
Robert  s  tovm  in  Ireland.  These  magnificent  remains  of  a  lost  tribe  of 
deer  measure — 

From  point  to  point  of  horns         •      •      *      8  1^ 
Breadth  across  the  flat  of  horn  .••28 
Height  from  mouth  to  top  of  horn         •      »      6  4 

As  it  was  long  considered  to  be  an  argument  against  Ireland  being 
thickly  wooded  that  these  giant  antlers  were  extant,  which  would  have 
prevented  the  animal  from  making  way  through  any  wood,  I  happened  to 
mention  the  subject  on  a  late  visit  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  house, 
and  there  learned  that  Providence  provided  for  thk  very  diflBealty ;  for  that 
mnsclsa  were  placed  near  the  root  of  each  antler,  by  which  the  elk  could 
project  one  mA  throw  back  the  other,  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  horizontal 
mid,  and  thus  get  through  any  place  the  head  could  make  way  in«  There 
are  many  fine  oil-paintings  adorning  the  sitting  rooms. 

The  present  dwelling  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  not  many  years  ago,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  <idifice  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
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fourteentli  century,  and,  Jis  a  stone  over  the  doorway  informs  us,  added  to 
A.  D.  1 575-7.  Siveral  stones,  nidely  carved  with  moral  maxims,  some- 
what in  the  style  we  observe  now-a-days  on  Swiss  cottages  in  the  German 
cantons,  have  found  preservation,  being  built  into  the  iialls  of  the  protant 
hoQM.  Thi»  place,  and  all  the  landi  a^joiniiig.  were  gnated  in  the  jeeiB 
1 178  and  Idll,  bj  William  the  lion  to  the  Monks  of  Abjibrothoc,  on  the 
terms  of  their  keeping  and  bearing  the  eaored  staadaid,  or  breacbannoch,  ii\ 
the  king's  army.*  Stalwart  men  I  ween  were  the  monks  of  Abyrbi-ofhoc 
to  have  such  an  honour  conferred  on  them,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
tonsured  head  was  the  steel  morion.  Churchmen  lost  nothing  of  their 
martial  prowess  in  those  days  by  their  vows  of  religion,  and  in  nialLer*  of 
civil,  if  not  religious,  controversy,  shewed  thenuieWea 

**  Fire-eyed  diRputants,  who  believed  their  swordi 
Oo  poinU  of  taitb  more  eloquent  than  words.** 

The  Know,  a  stout  soldier-bishop,  motred  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at 
Brannockburn  ;  and,  in  I^rd  Campbell'a  entertaining  **  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  of  England,"  he  mentions  many  a  reverend  chancellor,  and 
grave  lord  keeper,  who  "  led  the  brawls,"  and  set  lance  in  rest  and  sword 
in  linTid  during  the  wars  of  the  Koses.  Even  in  our  times  a  military 
ardour  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  clerical  habit,  and  it  would  caui>e 
no  great  aorpriae  if  the  pabUo  printa  announced  that  hie  hoiKneee, 
Piua  IX.,  appeared  before  Ferran  at  the  head  of  hia  legions,  commanded 
by  cardinals  for  generals,  and  other  nmks  of  the  hiennihj  in  relative 
poaitions  throughout  the  army. 

The  estate  of  Forglen,  and  the  honours  thereunto  appertnining,  appear 
to  have  reniHi'.icd  with  the  monks  until  the  reij^n  of  Henry  VI II.  cjiused 
such  a  revulsion  in  monastic  institutions.  It  seems,  however,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  granting  these  lands  of  Forglen  in  tenure  with  the  condi- 
tlona  annexed,  on  whksh  they  held  themsehree,  as  appears  by  the  following: 
'*  Instnunentom  super  bomagio  Alexandri  Trwyn  pro  terns  de  Foii^ene,  el 
quod  ten  en  tin  Hegalitatis  cum  dicto  Alexandro  ad  exeroitam  Domini  Begia. 
sub  le  Brebannoch  meabunt  et  equitabunt.'*  These  grsnts  were  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  testimony  of  this  royal  distinction,  the  arras  of 
Scotland  were  placed  over  the  doorway  of  the  mansiou,  above  the  heraldic 
honours  of  the  family. 

From  the  monks  and  their  tenants,  the  broad  lands  and  hills,  with  their 
woods  and  waters,  paased  into  the  hands  of  the  Ogilvies  of  Banff,  and,  on 
the  death  of  William,  eighth  lord  of  Baofi^  the  property  descended  to  Ladf 
Abcrcromby,  of  Birkenbog,  mother  of  Sir  Robert.  Thepreaent  faeronetia 
chief  of  his  clan,  which  dignity,  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century,  be* 
longed  to  another  branch  of  this  ancient  family,  who  derived  the  name  from 
a  territory  in  t'ifeshire,  upon  the  extinction  of  wliich  the  chieftaincy  came 
to  the  branch  of  Birkenbog.  Sir  Alexander  A bercromby,  the  first  baronet, 
created  in  1637,  took  a  very  active  part  against  the  Stuart  claims,  and 
waa  ae  devoted  an  aiUierent  to  the  Kirk  against  Frelacy,  that  he  was  stifled 
** «  «Mse  ConmumUr.**  He  took  the  field,  and  fought  so  stoutly  against 
the  Royalists  at  the  battle  of  Auldesm,  that  Montrose  vowed  vengeance 
againat  him,  and  never  reated  until  he  quartered  his  army  at  Birkenbog. 

•  View  of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  printed  from  the  MSS.  in  the  AdvocatA 
Iiibr«ry,  EUiubargh,  aud  pretwuted  by  tbo  £arl  uf  Abv-rdoen  to  the  bpaidiog  Club. 
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The  present  amiable  and  worthy  chief  is  the  fifth  liaronet ;  and,  besides  his 
estiitesin  Scothtnd.haa  recently  become  the  purchaser  of  a  valuable  property 
in  I  reload.    His  town  of  Fermoy  is  one  of  the  bandsomeet  inland  towns  in 
that  kingdom,  and  but  every  opportnnitf  Ibroomnieioe  and  manufiMstofMs, 
If  the  inhabitantB  had  the  spirit  and  enterprise  to  tnm  to  aoeoimt  the 
"valuable  gifts  nature  has  placed  .nithin  their  reach.    The  noble  river 
that  fiowa  kUy  through  their  many-arched  bridge,  might  readily  be  made 
a  channel  for  export  and  inij)ort  trade.    I  am  surprised  that  the  intelligent 
propcieior  does  uot  eudeavour  to  stir  his  tenants  into  useful  activity. 


THB  tlAT  or  LOBD  BlVSaSDALS. 

« 

See  how  the  day  biSllieUl  brightly  before  ntf 

Blue  is  the  firmament,  green  is  the  earth ; 
Grief  batb  no  voice  in  the  uuiverae -chonM— > 

Natura  h  ringing  with  munc  and  inhrth. 
Lift  up  the  looks  thai  are  rinidoghi  sadnesi 

Gaze,  and  if  beauty  can  capture  thy  soul, 
Virtue  herself  will  allure  tbee  to  gladnesd-^ 
Ghuinen,  philo8ophy*8  guerdon  and  goaL** 

A  new  daya  ago  I  visited  Lisnegar,  the  mansion  of  Lord  Riversdale. 
Although  the  summer  has  passed,  and  the  autumn  is  verging  on  the  de- 
cline, and  the  leaves  are  fast  dropping  in  sere  and  yellow  heaps,  the 
scenery  and  dwelling  looked  truly  enchanting.    A  more  striking  contrast 
to  the  Castle  in  my  former  paper  than  this  mansion  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived.   They  are  every  way  different — ^in  state,  and  purpose,  and 
appearance.   The  one  oilling  up  viaioiia  of  days  and  yeaia  wh«i  the 
MTth  waa  filled  with  war,  and  thote  was  reqoued  a  aite  where  the  eagle 
would  sedt  a  place  for  his  nest  whereon  to  build  the  fierce  knight's 
dwelling — and  moat  and  barbican,  portcullis  and  loop-hooled  wall,  con<» 
tributed  to  render  that  dwelling  secure  from  assault     That  time  is  gone 
by — but  its  vestige  remains  in  the  strong-built  castle.    Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  verdant  turf  stands  the  beautiful  and  graceful  man- 
sion, denoting  how  days  of  peace  and  security  have  come.    No  walls 
annound  it— no  flanking  lowera  protect  the  portal— there  is  no  need. 
Lisnegar  la  a  house  for  enjoying  13m  peaceably  and  tranquilly,  not  a  for* 
tress  to  keep  in  defiance  of  the  foeman ;  and  Uiongh  so  difierent  in  date 
andappearance  they  are  not  far  apart,  a  few  miles — not  above  six — between 
them.    1  rode  across  the  hills,  and  the  way  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access 
where  the  mountains  raise  their  crests  alof^,  but  it  is  wild  and  picturesque, 
therefore  I  persevered.    Passes  are  met  away  from  the  level  road,  and 
these  I  traversed  as  they  swept  round  the  base  of  highlands,  affording 
glunpses  of  lidi  tillage  country  beyond— ^valliea  white  with  fidda  finom 
which  the  com  had  been  severed,  and  the  fittmer*a  houses  looked  com* 
fortable  and  prosperous  with  their  well-filled  yards,  crowded  with  corn- 
stacks  and  hay-ricks.    I  passed  through  the  neat  town  of  Rathcormac, 
and  reached  the  Lodge  gate.    A  long  avenue  bordered  on  cither  hand  by 
laurel  hedges,  close  cut  and  forming  an  impervious  screen,  invited  my 
progress.    I  proceeded  along.    Forest  trees  of  maguiiicent  dimensions 
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dotted  the  lawns,  and  some  rose  from  amid  the  screen  and  threw  their 
bought  ovar  the  «Teigreeiii.  An  aichway,  Terdant  as  iry  could  make  it, 
pennittad  my  paaung  mdar  Ua  battlamcnta  into  a  yard--4be  walla,  tlie 
aweOlngi,  amiottnding,  being  elad  in  ivy  gieen.  The  poet 

A  rare  old  plant  is  the  iry  green 
It  cretpeth  wfaow  no  lift  b  Men.** 

but  not  only  there,  but  elsewhere;  as  life  was  seen  in  shape  of  andiy  fine 
little  doga~weU-bred  terriers — a  maid  8er\'ant,  and  terving  man,  who 
took  in  my  card  and  presently  returned — "  With  the  greatest  pleasure  my 
lord  wishes  you  to  visit  alt  the  place,"  and  added  a  detail  of  all  the 
sights  worth  seeing — which,  liowever,  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  recounting,  as  in  truth,  except  the  house,  the  grounds  are  nothii^ 
extraordinary — they  are  very  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  it  bespeaka  a  great 
deal  for  his  lordship's  taste  and  assiduity  in.  landscape  gaidoiing  that  ao 
much  has  been  made  of  them ;  hut  the  house  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  in  tiie 
Elizabethan  style,  and  the  peaked  and  pointed  gahles,  the  deep  mullioned 
fiquare-casemented  windows,  and  heavy  clusters  of  chimneys  produce  their 
u^ual  picturesque  effect.    Some  very  fine  antlers  are  judiciously  placed 
over  the  door- way  and  near  the  centre  of  a  tall  arcliway  leading  from  the 
court-yard,  which  have  a  good  effect.    The  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  a 
plain  door  surmounted  by  an  embayed  projecting  window,  and,  over  the 
embattled  parapet  appears  a  quaint  front,  from  Uie  oentre  of  which  liaes 
a  large  cross  and  flag-staff.    This  mansion,  in  its  present  tasteful  aspect^ 
%  not  of  very  ancient  date,  but  it  might  pretend  to  vast  antiquity  from 
the  luxuriant  garb  of  ivy  in  which  it  is  profusely  invested.    A  very  good 
argument  in  favour  of  this  friend  to  the  admirers  of  tlie  picturesque,  is  in 
a  volume  of  agreeable  Essays,  by  one  of  Nature's  most  ardent  followers, 
Charles  Waterton    It  is  a  commonly  received  notion  that  ivy  is  ruinous 
to  any  tree  to  whieh  it  attaches,  and,  as  I  am  partieulady  fbnd  of  it,  I 
made  the  extract  to  shew  from  so  high  an  authority  as  my  esteemed  friend, 
tiiat  the  notion  is  quite  erroneous.    Mr.  Waterton  says,  **  Ivy  derives  no 
nutriment  from  the  tinibcr  trees  to  which  it  adheres.    It  merely  makes 
use  of  a  tree  or  a  wall,  as  we  ourselves  do  of  a  walking  stick  when  old 
age  or  infirmities  tell  us  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  source  from  which  the  ivy  draws  life  and  vigour 
—from  the  ground  alone  the  maintenance  proceeds.    An  opinion  prevails 
that  ivy  not  only  deforms  the  branch  to  which  it  adheres,  but  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  timber  itself.  M v  irish  fiir  the  preser- 
vation of  birds  urges  me  to  attempt  the  defence  of  my  &vourite  plant  <m 
these  two  important  points.    If  I  may  judge  by  what  I  see  with  my  own 
eyes,  I  must  conclude  that  ivy  is  noways  detrimental  to  the  tree  which 
has  lent  it  a  support.    Having  given  ivy  to  many  trees,  and  refused  it 
to  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  on  the  same  soil,  in  order  to  have 
a  good  opportunity  of  making  a  fiiir  examination,  I  Ibd  upon  minute 
inspection  of  these  several  treea  that  they  are  all  of  fine  growth,  and  in  a 
most  healthy  state ;  those  with  ivy  on  them,  and  those  without  it  not 
varying  from  each  other  in  appearance  more  than  ordinary  groups  of 
forest  trees  are  wont  to  do.    Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  ivy  has  its  roots  in  the  ground  itself,  and  that  it  does  not 
ascend  in  spiral  progress  round  the  bole  and  branches  of  the  tree ;  its 
leading  shoot  is  perpendicular.    Hence  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  compre»s 
injurioiuly  the  expansive  powers  of  the  tree,  proportionably  stroogsr 
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than  it«  own.  Thus  we  find  that  the  ivy  gradually  gives  way  before 
the  III,  so  that  on  removing  the  network  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  which 
the  ivy  has  formed  on  the  bole  of  Hm  tree  we  find  no  indentatione."  I 
am  eiucr  I  need  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  extract,  so  Talnable  from 
the  high  character  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  effect  of  ivy  in  omementing 
buildings  ia  fully  exhibited  in  the  mansion  of  Lianegar.  The  grounds 
aie  oztaoaivc,  and  beautifully  kept,  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
are  too  level  to  afTord  any  variety  of  scenery.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
mansion  is  a  wide  gravel  walk  of  j^eat  extent,  running  straight  towards 
the  demesne  wall  and  a  gale  leading  to  the  road.  A  profusion  of  ever- 
greena  are  planted  at  each  aide  of  the  valk»  and  nittio  aeata  are  plaoed 
under  ahady  canopies.  To  the  left  atietche^a  fine  expanse  of  water,  SeA 
by  a  mountain  xill  which  flows  through  the  grounds.  It  crosses  the  walk 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  stepping  stones  enable  the  passenger  to  con* 
tinue  his  progress  dryshod.  On  another  road  is  a  handsome  bridge, 
thrown  across  the  limpid  water,  which  makes  a  pleasing  object  in  the 
landscape.  Lisnegar  was  the  ancient  seat  of  tlie  Barrys,  a  very  ancient 
Anglo-Norman  family,  who  acquired  vast  possessions  in  this  part  of 
Munster*  David  De  Barry,  of  Bathcormae,  aat  in  the  upper  house  of^ 
Parliament  as  Baron,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  anno  1802.* 

Thefiunily  name  of  Lord  BivCTsdale  is  Tonson,  and  the  present  peer 
is  the  second  Baron.  The  peerage  is  Irish,  created  in  1783.  The  father 
of  Lord  Riversdale  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  lie  represented  the  Borough  of  Baltimore  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  forty-six  years.  By  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
James  Bernard,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Bernard,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Bandon, 
he  had  issue  hb  hehr  and  socoessor,  William,  now  Lord  Riversdale.  Hia 
lordship  manied  a  daughter  of  Yisoount  Dcmeialle^  liut  haa  no  o&pring. 
He  succeeded  hia  frtber  in  1787,  and  is  Colonel  of  the  South  Cork 
Militia.  The  heur  presumptive  to  the  title  is  the  Hon  and  Right  Rev* 
Ludlow  Tonson,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  one  of  the  most  gifted  preachers  in 
Ireland,  which  talent  is  often  eloquently  exercised  in  the  divine  cause  of 
charity. 

tarn.  SBAT  ot  awBT  mrauub  smtts,  m«» 

**  I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  and  bushy  dell  of  this  wud  woocL 
And  every  boskv  bourne  fiY>m  side  to  side 
My  daily  wallts  and  andeDt  neighbourhood.'* 

MlLTOM. 

Thus  we  may  well  exclaim,  in  recording  some  reminiscences  of  scenes 
among  which  we  have  lived  since  the  merry  days  when  we  wen  youog. 

*'  Pleasant  days,  that  through  the  wild  wood 
Echo  bock  the  thoughts  of  childhoocL" 

The  memory  of  such  days  in  alter  life  tempts  us,  for  a  moment,  to 

moralize.  To  us  and  to  many  of  our  readers  they  are  freighted  with  stores 
of  tender  and  pure  feelings,  the  richest  treaaures  of  the  heart;  while 

•  SaBlli*aEUslaty  of  Cork. 
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dwelling  ujwn  their  memory,  pride  and  worldly  ambition,  envy  .ind 
jealousy,  selfishness  and  deceit,  the  mean  and  despicable  passions  which 
the  world  and  commeiee  with  men  engender,  are  hidden  and  trampled 
down  by  the  viTid  and  loothing  reoollMtioiit  of  early  days  ;  the  boynb 
qporti,  tlie  early  friends,  the  loiig«  longabaeat,  the  departed,  all  start  into 
life,  bright  and  joyous  and  loveable  as  in  early  days. 

Castle  Widenham  was  to  us,  from  our  youth,  the  beau  idetU  of  a 
fc'Uflal  castle.  Tlie  tall  keep  soaring  high  above  the  waving  forests,  the 
embattled  towers,  the  parapets,  and  tlie  well  witliin  the  precincts  of  the 
castle  to  supply  the  garrison  with  water  when  the  beleaguering  enemy  in- 
tercepted any  communication  beyond  the  walls,  were  so  many  links  in  the 
chain  that  wound  round  our  jufenUe  imagination  whfle  sanntering  thxoogh 
the  lordly  woods,  climbing  the  tall  trees,  or  listening  to  the  dash  and 
flow  of  the  bright  river  as  it  winded  through  the  glen.  But  principally 
at  eventide,  when  the  sun,  like  a  tired  chieftain,  had  sunk  to  his  slumber, 
and  tlio  woods  increased  their  shade  to  blackness,  and  silence  sat  on  the 
castled  steep,  and  tlie  moon  arose  and  cast  a  silvery  light  over  the  old 
grey  stones,  bringing  every  embrazure  and  loop-hole  into  a  flood  of  light, 
it  seemed  like  some  haunted  fortress,  or— 

**  Castle  high  where  wicked  wissrdi  kec^ 
Their  captive  thralls.** 

But  in  actual  sober  reality  it  is  a  majestic  dwelling.    This  castle,  with 
the  adjacent  town,  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Lord  Roche, 
Viscount  Fernioy,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  families,  who,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  Fitzempress  arrived  and  settled  in  Ireland.    They  gave  their  name 
to  castle  and  town — the  latter  still  retains  the  appellation  Castletown 
Rodie,  and  is  a  very  considerable  village  in  the  eoYuty  of  Cork.  Then 
is  a  charming  view  opening  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river  near  the  bridge. 
The  Anbeg  here*  runs  into  the  gloom  of  the  arches,  the  bridge  itself 
being  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  foreground.    On  one  side  is  a  lofty 
ledge  of  rock  crowned  by  hanging  woods.    A  gentle  hill  breasts  the 
opposite  side  ;  and  along  the  brow  is  the  parish  church  and  portion  of  the 
town.    The  background  is  filled  up  by  extensive  mills,  and  a  rockr 
steep  surmounted  with  a  tiara  of  towers- — the  castle  we  have  mentioned. 
Having  renewed  our  acqnaintanee  with  the  honoured  walls  very  lately, 
we  remsnked  eonsiderahle  ranorations  and  additions,  all  of  wiiich  net 
our  warmest  approbation,  as  they  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  castle  yet  erect.    This  remnant  of  feudal  times  rises  to  a  grsat 
elevation,  and  the  summit,  which  is  easily  reached*  the  Stone  stair  being 
perfect,  affords  from  every  side  superb  prospects. 

The  family  who  built  this  castle  traced  their  descent,  Mr.  Burke*  tells 
us,  from  David  de  la  Roche,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  He 
was  royally  descended  by  his  mother's  side,  she  being  daughter  of  the 
Princess  Joan  of  Acre,  and  granddaughter  of  the  English  Justinian, 
Edward  I.  They  were  created  Lords  Fermoy  after  their  arrival  in  this 
kingdom  ;  and  it  would  appear,  the  name  originally  was  De  Rupe,  for  in 
Charles  the  First's  reign  the  peer's  signature  was,  *'  De  Rupe  and  Fermoy." 
The  following  account  of  the  seizure  of  Lord  and  Lady  Roche  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  very  interesting,  f 

*  VidsDisdonsiyof  theLsnisdOsBUy.   f  8nulh*tHia(oxy  of  Cork,  roL  iL  p.  6O1 
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While  Ralph  lay  in  tins  city  (Cork),  he  performed  signal  pieces  of 
service  aj^ainst  thu  rebels ;  among  others,  Zouch  ordered  him  to  take 
Ijord  Roche  and  Iiis  lady  prisoners,  and  bring  them  to  Cork,  they  being 
suspected  of  corresponding  with  the  rebels.  The  Seneschal  of  ImokiUy 
and  David  Barry,  having  notice  of  this  design,  aasembled  7  or  800  men, 
to  &11  on  Ra^h  either  going  or  on  hit  return^  Ra]ei||^  quitted  Cork 
i^ith  about  ninety  men,  at  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  marched 
towards  Bally-in-Harsh,  twenty  miles  from  Cork,  the  house  of  Lord 
Hoche  (a  noble uiaa  well  beloved  in  this  country),  and  aniyed  there  early 
in  the  morning. 

He  marched  directly  up  to  the  castle  gate ;  whereupon  the  townsmen, 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  immediately  took  up  arms.  Raleigh, 
hnving  plaeed  Ms  men  in  c»der,  took  with  him  Miehael  Butler,  Jaraet 
Fulford,  Nicholas  Wright,  Arthur  Barlow,  Henry  Swane,  and  Pinking 
Huish,  and  knoeking  at  the  gate,  three  or  four  of  Lord  Roche's  gentlemen 
demanded  ti  e  cause  of  their  coming:  to  whom  Raleij^h  answered,  that 
he  came  to  speak  with  their  lord  ;  which  was  agreed  to,  provided  he 
would  bring  in  with  him  but  two  or  three  of  his  followers.  However, 
the  gate  being  opened,  be,  and  all  the  above-mentioned  persons,  entered  the 
casUe ;  and,  after  he  had  seen  Lord  Roche,  and  spoken  to  him,  he,  by 
degrees  and  different  means,  drew  in  a  eonmderable  number  of  his  men, 
whom  he  directed  to  guard  the  iron  gate  of  the  court  lodge,  and  that  no 
man  should  pass  in  or  out ;  and  ordered  others  into  the  hall,  with  their 
arms  ready.  Lord  Roche  set  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  and 
invited  tlie  captain  to  dine  with  him.  After  dinner,  Raleigh  informed 
him,  that  he  had  orders  to  carry  him  and  his  lady  to  Cork.  Lord  Roche 
began  to  excuse  his  going,  and  at  length  resolutely  said,  **  That  he 
neither  could  or  would  go  but  Raleigh,  letting  him  know,  that  if  ke 
refused,  he  would  take  hhn  by  force,  he  found  there  was  no  remedy,  and 
therefore  he  and  his  lady  set  out  on  the  journey,  in  a  most  rainy  and  tem- 
pestuous night,  and  through  a  very  rocky  and  dangerous  way,  whereby 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  severely  hurt,  and  others  lost  their  arms. 
However,  the  badness  of  the  weather  (prevented  their  being  attacked  by 
the  Seneschal  and  his  men ;  for  they  arrived  safe  in  the  city  by  break 
of  day,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison,  who  were  surprised  that 
Rahngh  had  escaped  so  haiardoua  an  enterpriie.  As  for  Lord  Rocbe^  be 
acquitted  himself  honourably  of  the  cnmes  he  was  cbaiged  with,  and 
afterwards  did  good  service  against  the  Irish.  From  the  date  of  the  foU 
lowing  inscription  on  a  stone  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  church  at 
Castletown  Roche,  we  think  it  must  refer  to  this  lord  and  lady*  The 
date  Smith  assigns  for  the  above  arrest  is  a.  d.  15dO. 

Orate 
Pro  bono  statu 
Domini  Maurid 
Roche  vice  oo- 
mcs  de  Ferraoy  ct 
Douiiui  Khuorie 

Maurid  et 
Pro  A-  ime  ejus 
Anno  Domini  ltf85. 

The  loyalty  of  this  family  should  have  preserved  them  from  suspicion. 
In  a  petition  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  1614,  it  is  stated  that 
VOL.  IV.,  xo.  xnc.  H  H 
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in  Tyrone's  robclHon,  three  of  the  sons  of  Lord  Roche  were  slain,  atid 
many  of  his  people.    The  castle  maintained  a  brave  defence  af?niTi«^t  e 
bcleaj^uering  anny  of  Cromwell  during  the  Parliamentary  war ;   and  ti»e 
famous  Countess  of  Derby  was  not  singular  in  displaying  the  heroisn 
•o  lemaikable  in  «  fenale  breMt,  for  Lady  Roche  provod  that  her  fidelity 
to  her  tovcieign  was  superior  to  regaid  nor  her  own  safety.   She  refused 
to  yield  up  the  castle,  and  sustained  a  siege  for  several  days  with  great 
spirit ;  but  a  battery  havinj^  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  walls  from  a 
place  since  called  Camp  Hill,  she  fcnind  the  place  untenable,  and  was 
forced   to  capitulate.    Though  the  Lord  Roclie  might  have  retained  his 
estates  on  submitting  to  Cromwell,  he  refused  to  break  his  allegiance, 
and  accordingly  confiscation  deprived  him  of  his  possessions.    He  retired 
to  Flanders,  where  he  obtained  the  oommand  of  a  regiment,  and  would 
have  lived  in  comfort,  if  not  afflnenoe,  hot  the  pay  wldA  should  have 
supported  his  fiunily,  was  contributed  to  assuage  the  exile  of  his  prince; 
and  how  was  he  repaid  ? — "  Put  not  thy  tm^t  in  princes,"  saith  the 
Proverb.    Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  !  but  wa5 
T/ord  Roche  to  the  castle  of  his  ?    Tlie  following  letter,  addressed  from  the 
Karl  of  Orrery  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  dated  June  14th,  1667,  recom- 
mending Lord  Roche  and  his  destitute  family  to  liis  Grace's  fiivour,  is  the 
ftiUest  answer  ^— ^*  It  is  a  grief  to  me  to  see  a  nobleman  of  to  andent  a  fiunily 
left  without  any  maintenance ;  and  being  able  to  do  no  more  tlian  I  have 
done,  I  could  not  deny  to  do  for  him  what  I  oould  do,  to  lament  his 
lamentable  state  to  your  Grace."    The  family  sought  and  found,  like  so 
many  of  their  countrymen,  the  maintenance  and  employment  in  foreign 
kincrdonis  tlu'y  of  right  ought  to  have  found  in  their  own. 

The  piesent  proprietor  of  this  castle  and  the  estate  on  which  it  stands,  is 
Henry  Mitohell  Smyth,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  descended  from  the  house  of  Battinatny. 
He  acquired  the  property  by  marriage  with  Prisdlla  Widenham  Ciei^ 
heiress  to  Charles  AVidenham,  into  whose  family  the  castle  and  IsMi 
came  in  Cromwell's  time.    The  founder  of  the  house  of  Smyth  appeals, 
fi-om  a  full  and  accumte  account  in  "  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,"  to  have 
been  Sir  Richard  Smyth,  Kt.,  who  marrietl  xMary,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork.    His  son,  Sir  Percy,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  loyalty  during  the  fearful  civil  wars  of  1G41,  and  subsequent  years. 
He  raised  a  fbfoe  of  one  handled  men  to  assist  the  President  of  Hunater, 
Sir  mUiam  St.  Leger.   Various  politieal  appointments  rewarded  his  seal ; 
and  he  vnw  one  of  the  remonstrants  against  the  cessation  of  arms  agreed 
upon  between  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Muskerry,  in  a.  n.  1644. 
His  son  represented  the  borough  of  Tallow  in  the  Irish  Parliament* 


CatftlC'Cooht,  (0.  Cori,  IrtUnV, 

THE  SEAT  or  WLLLIAM  COOK.S  COIXIS,  ESQ.,  J.P. 

On  a  lofty  hill,  which  flings  its  shadow  fiilly  across  the  silver  wators  of 

the  Arijjlin  river,  r.ishing  for  its  cradle  among  the  Gualty  mountains,  a 

few  railfs  from  Kihvorth,  co.  Cork,  stands  a  high  solitary'  tower.  Tiiis  is 
Castle-Cooke  ;  aud  a  few  hundred  VHrds  from  the  castle  steep  stands  the 
residence  of  the  Collis  family.  Like  nuuiy  houses  of  the  old  school,  ii  li 
of  Tery  irregular  architecture,  appareutly  buiU  mure  as  couvcuiouce  su^- 
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gosted  than  art  deaigned,  and  now  full  of  angles  and  gables,  returns  and 

fronts  A  roomy  houso  iievortlu^less,  and  a  sweet  residence  for  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  chase.   lu  the  at^oioiog  kennel  have  long  Uved— - 

"  Ilounds  that  made  the  welkin  ring, 
And  fetched  shiill  echoes  tarn  the  hoUow  earth." 

The  old  tower,  in  its  aiiy  height,  gives  a  look  of  respeotable  antiquity  to 
the  place.  The  view  firom  this  portioii  of  the  demesne  is  extensive  and 
beautiful.    In  front  0|ien8  a  deep  and  wooded  glen,  through  which  the 

waters  of  the  Ariglin  river  force  their  way,  nnd  the  plains  of  sand  bom© 
by  the  floods  in  winter  shew  the  strength  and  breadth  tlie  waters  tlien 
display.  Oak  coppices  and  fir  groves  darken  the  hill  sides,  and  clollic  the 
sleep  on  which  the  castle  is  built.  To  the  east  extends  the  picturesque 
glen,  where  the  sail  of  ffiagrton  has  feeenlijr  added  a  tastsfm  snnkmor 
▼ilia  to  his  oilier  residenoes  in  this  ooontiy.  His  blue  and  lofty  peaks 
of  the  Oaultys  bound  the  view  in  this  quarter.  A  wild  and  primitiFe  dls- 
trict  extends  from  Castle  Cooke  to  the  Kil worth  mountains,  \\'hefe  the 
Waste  Land  of  Ireland  Improvement  Society  might  labour  with  signal 
advantage.  In  this  retired  and  secluded  region  there  settled  down,  some- 
time nlK)ut  the  yetir  1070,  by  some  singular  chance,  one  Thomas  Cooko, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Loudou  town.  What  on  earth  indac^d  him  to  quit 
the  sound  of  Bow  bell  for  the  lahr  of  the  Bmaree,  near  Eilworth  moun* 
tains,  I  cannot  eoneeiTe ;  but  it  is  possibly  ho  lent  monies  to  the  Williamita 
generals,  as  many  adventurous  men  then  did,  on  condition  of  getting 
grants  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  tlie  adherents  of  James  II.,  and  in  return 
for  bis  gold  Cooke  got  the  acres  along  the  Ariglin  banks.  Certain  it  is  he 
fixed  his  dwelling  here,  in  this  tower  upshooting  high,  and  *'  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry  records  the  desceut  of  his  progeny.  The  castle  and 
lands  having  passed  into  female  hands,  went  with  them  to  the  CoUis  family, 
bj  marriage  of  Martha  Cooke  with  the  Rev.  William  GoUis,  and  from  these 
is  descended  William  Cooke  Collis,  Esq.,  J.P.,  the  present  proprietor. 
His  eldest  son  married  Miss  Hyde,  of  Castle-Hyde,  hut,  lie  dying  without 
male  issue,  the  heir  apparent  is  the  Rev.  Maurice  A.  Collis,  who  is  married 
to  Anno,  (laiii^hter  of  the  liev.  John  Talbot  Crosbie,  of  Ardftirt  Abbey,  and 
'  'tninddaughter  of  Lady  Anue  Crosbie,  eldest  daughter  uf  William,  Earl  of 
i  laudore. 
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NOTES  RESPECTING  THE  LIFE  AND  FAMILY  OF  JOHN 

DYEE,  THE  POET. 

Bf  WnuAM  Htiawi  LoMMAin. 
No.  III. 

Ta«  lint  mmtion  of  Clio  by  Dyer  appem  to  be  in  hi*  Commy 
Walk,"  whidi,  ftom  tbe  ttyle  in  which  it  is  written,  1  conjeetnre  to  have 
been  eompoied  about  the  tame  time  ae  «*  Chrongur  UilL" 

•«  Some  tnee  the  pleanog  paths  of  joy, 
Others  the  blisslU  aeene  tetroy. 

In  thorny  tracks  of  sorrow  stray. 

And  pine  for  Clio  far  awajf. 

Bat  Btoy— Methioks  her  Uys  I  hear, 

So  smooth  I  so  sweet !  so  deep  I  so  dear  I 

No,  'tis  not  her  voice,  I  find 

*Tis  bat  the  ecbo  stays  behind. 

Up  CT^merlliVIhboarnoWtfte. 
•        •        •        •  • 

See  below  the  pleasant  dome, 
The  poet's  pride,  the  poet's  home, 
WMeh  the  simbeanis  shine  upon, 
To  the  even,  from  the  dawn ; 
See  her  woods,  where  Elcho  talks, 
Her  gardens  trim,  her  terrass  walks, 
Her  wikUmesses,  fragrsnt  brakes^ 
Her  gjkMxny  bowers,  and  shining  lakes ; 
Keep  ye  god^,  this  humble  seat 
For  ever  pleasant,  j^iivate,  neat.  ^ 

But  oh !  how  bleesM  would  be  the  day 

Did  I  with  Clio  pace  my  way. 
And  not  alooe  aod  solitary  stray.** 

Thua  It  appean  that  Clio,  wboevef  she  was  (and  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  aequd,  that  she  was  a  real  fleshly  personage),  did  not 
live  in  the  poet's  native  country,  but  afar  off.  In  the  collections  of 
British  Poetry  will  be  found  a' small  poem,  "The  Enquiry,"  on  the 
sadness  of  him  as  a  shepherd,  in  the.  absence  of  his  Clio.  **  To  Mr.  Dyer, 
by  Clio,"  also.    This  begins  with 

•*  I 've  done  thy  merit  and  my  friendship  wrong, 
In  holding  back  my  gratitude  so  long,"  &c. 

And  enda  tiiiii,  after  praiaing  hia  poema  and  pioturea : 


^  I  wish  to  praise  you,  but  your  beauties  wrong; 
No  theme  looks  green  in  Clio's  artless  aoQg : 

But  yours  will  an  eternal  verdure  wear, 
For  Dyer's  fruitful  soil  will  flourish  thoe. 
My  humble  lot  was  in  low  distance  laid— 
I  was— oh,  hated  thought— a  woman  made ; 

For  household  cares  and  empty  trifles 
The  name  does  immortality  prevent. 
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Yet,  let  me  stretch  beyond  my  Bex,  my  mind. 
And,  risiug,  leave  the  flattering  train  behind ; 
Nor  ore,  nor  leoniin&  wub'd  udstanco  lond% 
Bat  nature,  love,  ana  monc,  are  my  fliendt.** 

Again,  there  is  an  epistle  by  Savage  (who  seems  to  have  been  very 
friendly  with  our  poet),  '*  To  Mr.  Jolm  Dyer,  a  painter,  advising  him  to 
dimw  A  certain  noble  and  iUnstrions  person ;  occasioned  by  seeing  his 
picture  of  the  celebrated  CUo.'*    He  praises  the  picture  in  unmeasured 

terms  of  approbation,  and  calls  him  **  enriched  with  Clio's  praise."  So 
Dyer  and  Clio  wore  friendly,  and  he  drew  her  picture ;  and  did  he  love- 
her?  Yes,  doubtless.   And  was  the  passion  returned?    It  might  be.  • 
We  know  not. 

Let  now  his  MSS.  be  examined,  and  we  shall  find  some  more  definite 
noticet  of  her  perliape.  Fast,  there  is  a  fimginent,  apparently  m  answer 
to  Savage's. 

**  O  deeply  learned,  wisely  modest,  tdL 

Is  it  a  fii  It  to  Kke  thy  praise  so  w^ 

PleasM  to  be  praised  by  thee,  my  spirits  |^0W| 

And  could  I  ever,  I  could  praise  her  now* 

I  meet  her  beauties  in  a  brighter  ray. 

And  in  my  eye-beams  all  hier  grsoes  plav. 

Enlivened  by  your  praise,  my  genius  waies^ 

And  a  bold  notice  of  her  beauty  takes.  , 

Too  long  in  lethargy  my  soul  has  lain, 
f  Rut  now  I  dare  her  duurms.  Alas  I  in  vain ;  ) 
1  fiut  hold  my  muse,  thy  praise  has  made  thee  vsin ;  | 

So  the  lash  IcaniS  (  his  way  mistook.  > 

( niistoolc  his  way. ) 

JO  who  can  limn  the  beautieii  of  her  look  I  \ 
And  so  Phaiton  fai  floods  of  day  I  **C 

And  then  he  rambles  on  In  general  lemaiks  oa  painting.  But  the 
prettiest  little  poem  on  the  subject  of  Clio  was  written  at  Rome.  It 
occon  in  two  metres ;  the  longest  is  the  best,  and  is  here  given : 

**To  Cudt  noM  Bona. 

**  Alas,  dear  Clio,  every  day 
Some  sweet  idea  dies  away  ? 
Echoes  of  songs,  and  dreams  of  joyi^ 
Inhuman  Absence  all  destroys. 

"  Inhuman  Absence,  and  his  train. 
Avarice,  and  Toil,  and  Care,  and  Pain,' 
And  Strife,  and  Trouble  I  Oh,lbrLov«^ 
Angelie  Cfio^  these  remove. 

*•  Nothing,  atost  where'er  I  walk. 

Nothing  but  Fear  and  Sorrow  stalk ; 
Where'er  I  walk,  from  bound  to  boimd. 
Nothing  but  ruin  spreads  around, 

**  Or  busts  that  seem  from  graves  to  rise^ 
Or  statues  stern  with  sightless  eyes. 
Cold  Death's  pale  people  :  OU,  for  Love, 
Angelic  Clie^  these  lemove. 
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"  The  tuneful  song,  O  ^pccd  awav, 
Say  every  sweet  thing  Love  can  say ; 
Speed  the  bririit  beeiot  of  Wit  Md  Seoee, 
Bpeed  tbj  white  Oove%  and  dimw  me  hence. 

**■  So  may  the  carv'd  fair-speaking  stone, 
FSennaaive  half,  and  half  moss-grown ; 

80  may  the  column'^  p;rarcful  lieight, 
0*cff  wooda  and  tempiea  gleaming  bri^U 

And  the  ivreath*d  urn  auMng  tlM  vines, 
Wboae  form  my  pencil  now  aeagnai 
Be,  with  their  npnes,  lost  in  air. 
No  more  the  trities  of  my  car«.** 

Some,  however,  may  prefer  Ibe  thorler  wnkm  t 

««To  Clio. 

(a  oonw  M  of,  fvidMtly  hAva^  had  MM  aols  M  ii4 

Ah,  my  CHol  every  day 
Some  sweet  image  dies  avray ; 
AD  my  soni^s  aiid  all  my  joyt, 
Cruel  Absence  all  destroys. 

*•  Cruel  Absence,  and  his  train, 
Strife  find  Knvv,  Care  and  Pain, 
'I'oil  and  Trouble !  Oh,  for  Love, 
Gentle  Clio,  these  remove. 

*•*  Speed,  O  «!peed  the  foi^  away. 
Say  the  sweet  things  Love  can  say; 
Speed  the  beams  01  Wit  and  Sense, 
Speed  tbj  Dowes,  and  diaiw  ne  hence. 

**  So  he  the  urn  among  the  vines 
Which  my  pencil  now  designs, 
With  its  asbea  lost  in  air, 
Lost  with  every  idle  can.** 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  fragment,  most  mysterious,  on  which  I  can 
tiirow  no  light : 

^  Part  of  a  Letter  to  CUo— it  was  wrote  sometime  in  the  year  1727.  .  .  . 
«...  the  subject  is  too  delieate.  Had  custom  made  us  all  free  to  ninw- 
•tnuned  love,  had  law  exacted  no  rows,  I  could  then  disturb  the  confidence  of 
no  maa ;  I  could  then  see  and  hear  my  Charmer,  without  doing  an  injury,  real 
or  imaginary.  O  Clio,  1  have  often  sate  down  with  desire  to  do  universal  good, 
in  the  purest  love,  to  be  tme  to  att.  I  luive  p«t  myself  in  tiie  plaea  of  tlie  in- 
jured, and  grieved  at  many  things.  For  the  future  I  am  bent  to  do  nothing 
that,  were  it  known  to  all  the  world,  would  be  thought  Uiynst  to  UBJ  one*  O 
Clio,  foi^ve  me,  and  still  believe  your  faithful,"  &c. 

17S7  mm  &e  year  Orongar  HiU"  wis  publislied  in,  and  probably 
the  "  Country  Walk,"  first  quoted,  written*   Whoever  liUa  Clio  miglit 

be,  it  seems  likely  that  she  was  engaged  to  some  other  person,  who  was 
jcilous  of  her  intimacy  with  Dyer.  But  an  impenetrable  darkness  rests 
on  this  early  love  of  our  poet.  Certainly  Clio  ■\v;i8  not  his  future  wile^ 
for  the  would  only  be  fifteen  years  old  at  this  date. 
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"Sarah,  the  daughter  of  James  Eoaor.  borne  June  the  12th,  1712»" — Famly 
^rayer  Bo-jIL 

1712,  June  16.  Biipt.  Sanh,  dau.  of  Jamet  Eosor,  of  ^nifiogeott.**— Taai* 

toorth  Pur,  R(tg. 

**  Sarah  D^er,  died  Sept.  1760,  age  l  4A:' —Prayer  Book, 

This  is  an  anticipation,  bowe^or,  and  the  only  reason  for  mentioning 

Mias  Ensor  here  is  a  desire  to  prevent  kny  notion  springing  up  in  a 
casual  leader,  that  she  might  be  identical  with  CJio,  and  that  tbere  had 

been  an  early  attachment,  especially  as  the  former  lady  was  actually 
married  to  another  before  the  poet,  vi2.,  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  whom  I  Juiow 
only  by  name. 

The  supposition  of  Dyer  returning  from  Italy  only  in  1740,  prevents 
bis  biographies  baving  any  notices  of  bim  in  tbe  preceding  years ;  and  all 
I  can  say  of  bim  at  this  period  must  be  derived  mm  ibe  scattered  minutea 
be  made  in  bis  pocket-books,  whicb  form  miscellanies  of  extracts,  thoughts, 
and  maxims.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  painter — now  he  turned  farmer ; 
and  seems  to  have  resided  chiefly  with  his  aunt,  Miss  Cocks  of  Mapleton, 
engaged  in  matters  of  husbandry.    Uis  books  must  tell  their  own  tale : 

'*  m9.—Jo1y  8.  Boi^  Sondi  Sea  Bonds,  each,  interatt  paid  to  tbe 
26tb  March,  1729,  No.  685,  1017,  2236,  6129."  [So  he  was  not  very  much 
poverty-stricken.]  "  Took  lodgings  in  Covent  Garden,  July  8th-  At  Mr.  Pond's, 
Nov.  18.    Left  Mr  Pond's  and  LK>ndon,  July  25.   Came  to  Mapleton  Aug.  1. 

1784.**— n*hi*  book  is  IbU  of  busbaodry  matters.]-***  Came  to  Ha^eton 
23d  April.  Paid  Lady  Williams  £52.  May  2 — Lent  my  aant,  to  pay  Mr. 
llaylings,  X20.  Lent  brother  Bennet  £^  5s."  [Then  foJow  ^  eqpeoses  of  a 
bop-yard  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  at  Maoleton.j 

•*  May  29,  1734.— I  frequenUv  wish  I  conid  abandon  Mapletoo  with  the  fim- 
tied  advantages  of  it ;  but  the  fear  tbat  by  so  doing  my  aunt  would  be  involved 
witb  troubles  ooofines  me  hera.** 

[Aunt  Cocks  would  appear,  from  the  following  fragment  of  a  draft  letter 
to  ber,  to  bave  been  a  fidgetty  quarrelsome  person,  and  doubtless  Dyer 
bad  bis  own  troubles  witb  ber  J 

**  What  would  you  have  me  do  (for  I  hear  of  great  complaints)  ?  Would  yoa 
have  me  injure  myselt^  while  you  say  you  are  doing  me  a  kindness?  You  put 
things  in  a  flattering  light  towards  yoursdf  and  others,  and  I  fear  by  a  mlse 
prudence  you  will  ever  draw  troubles  upon  yourself.  Take,  if  you  please,  this 
my  last  proposal.  Instead  of  a  consideration  for  the  chance  of  the  hop-yard — 
rU  insist  not  on  the  reversion  of  the  three  copyhold  pieces  Manleton  side  of 
H.  brook,  for  I  own  myself  disgusted,  but  never  will  oblige  myselr  to  live  witb 
you  at  Mapleton — to  nave  the  house  for  myself,  and  let  all  things  else  stand  as 
It  was  agreed  on.  If  you  comply  with  this,  I'll  endeavour  to  give  all  the  assist- 
ance I  can  in  paying  off  your  private  debts,  and  niakine  you  pass  the  rest  of 
jour  Vmh  in  qnietoees  and  bappiness.  This,  indeed,  I  would  beg  you  to  do. 

**  I  am  about  to  grant  a  lease  of  the  farm  for  21  years  or  for  lives.  If  *tis  dia- 
SgPseable  to  any  scheme  you  have,  be  pleased  to  let  mo  know,  and  I  won't  do  it, 
but  vrUl  prefer  any  offer  of  yours  which  1  shall  think  reasonable,  and  PU  wait  a 
day  ortwo  Ibr  tbe  ftfour  of  an  answer.** 

**G«ve  Brother  Bennet  a  bond  for  XlOO  y*82d  October. 
^Mmu  To  get  a  copy  of  Aunt  W"«*  Bond  I  gave  for  J.  Daivies.^ 

•  Davics  is  an  old  name  io  Kidwelly.  One  John  Da\  ii  ?;  f>f  that  place  pnhlishfd, 
in  1672,  the  curious  Kites  and  Monumeuta  of  the  Chiucii  ot  Durham,  cuUcctod  out  of 
aaciont  MSS.  about  tiie  time  of  the  suppression. 
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"Took  loden'ngs  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's,  Monday,  SHth  Jamiaiy,  1736.  Agreed 
with  the  barber  aUt  Jau.   Paid  to  Monday,  bth  of  March."* 

In  1735  and  1736  he  wai  lending  money  to  different  people,  and 
aibout  ihii  time  was  preparing  a  laige  cummeicial  map  of  Kn^and»  of 

which  hereafter.  In  1737  he  was  i)aying  hop-yard  expenses  incurred  in 
1734,  and  in  1739  was  also  in  Knirland,  for  there  occurs  this  date  affixed 
to  some  political  remarks,  in  a  book  of  exactly  the  same  v-ritint?,  entitled, 
"  The  Geography  of  the  Counties,  their  lengths  and  breadths,  surface  and 
•cdl — ^Befleetions  on  the  seyeral  Counties  of  England  and  Walety  wiHk 
regaid  to  trade,  &c. :  occaaioned  by  a  question,  Whether  *tb  possible  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  extend  the  trade  of  a  Nation  without  tri^a» 
irauds,  and  villany  in  the  Ministera  7  "  In  thia  little  MS.  an  immenae 
number  of  extracts,  schemes,  and  remarks  are  contjregated  ;  and  as  he 
was  now  also  finisliin<^  the  *'  Ruins  of  Rome,**  J^triking  out  the  general 
idea  of  the  Fleece,  and  studying  for  the  church,  this  period  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  poet's  career. 

Grongar  Hill"  was  pnbliabed  in  1737*  Quite  aa  early,  or  peibape 
earlier,  are  The  Country  Walk,"  befiive  referred  to,  and  To  Anrelia*' 
(in  MS.),  begging  her  to  leave  the  town,  "though  pleaaant  spring  is 
blown,"  for  the  country : 

**  Come,  Aurelia,  come  and  see 
What  a  seat  is  decked  finr  thees 
But  the  seat  you  catmot  see, 

'Tis  so  bid  with  jossamy, 

V\  ith  the  vine  tiiat  o'er  the  wails, 

And  in  every  window  omwla. 

Of  the  tame  writing  is  an  invitation  to  some  of  his  London  lelaliTes 
(faiMS.): 

**  From  social  converse  of  the  town, 
And  dearer  fiiends  of  Maiybone^** 

to  breathe  tl  e  mountain  air,  and  view  the  green  hills  and  flowery  Talea  of 
Cambria,  wherein  he  once  more  wanders  to  where 

**  Totoy,  in  whose  crystal  wave. 
The  train  of  Cambrian  Genii  lave, 
Flows  gratly  on,  with  conscious  pride, 

^ews  fertile  plains  on  either  side, 
And  thence,  collecting  nuuiy  a  rill. 
Paints  the  &ir  fields  of  Grongar  IHaf 

which  he  mounts,  and  jpictorea  again  its  various  prospects,  with  much 

more  preciaeness,  but  less  grncc,  than  in  his  well-known  description  of  it  ; 
and  while  his  friends  would  admire  what  he  loved  so  much—the  verdant 
chaims  of  a  Welsh  landscape — 

(Maiia*8  \ 

\  Cleora's  )  hospitable  care, 
At  home  provides  the  ihij^al  fare  }** 

with  a  description  of  which  he  concludes. 
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1 728, — **  Occasioned  by  the  behaTiovr  of  tome  of  the  Heiefoid  Clergy, 
1728." 

^  I  hate  the  fnroiid  ;^  the  reptile  of  an  hour. 

Whose  little  life  is  insolence,  I  spurn : 
I  8COIU  bun  more  (ridiculous  vain  thins !) 
Then  the  lone  idiot,  ootcaat  of  hie  kind, 
The  naked  mark  of  laughter !  but  alas, 
Alas  poor  brother  !  why  disdain  I  thee? 
Thine  is  no  crime,  yet  be  it — JPnde  alone 
It  that  mean  vice  to  be  chastised  irith  iooni.** 

Jiiiie^  1715. — **  Too  maeh  my  soul  haib  ftstened  on  the  Woikl,'*  fte.,  a 
ahort  pleoe  in  blank  Tciae. 

The  following  aie  without  date,  though  all  doubtleas  before  1740, 

which  year  fonns  a  sort  of  epoch  in  Dyer's  life. 

"  An  Epistle  to  a  famous  Painter,"  (see  **  British  Poets.")  A  few 
altered  readings  and  additions  occur  in  the  MSS. 

**To  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.,  on  his  Poem  called  Gideon."  Mr.  Hill,  in  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Choice — to  Mr,  Dyer'*  (both  these  are  in  the 
**  British  Poets*')»  names  Dyer  thus : 

**  While  charmM  with  Abeij^bsn^s  quiet  plains, 
The  Muses  and  their  empres;:  court  yoUT  strains^ 
Tir*d  of  the  noisy  town,  so  lately  tryed, 
Methinks  I  see  you  smile  on  Towy's  side ! 
pensive,  ber  mazy  wanderings  yoa  unwind, 
And,  o  1  your  river's  margin,  calm  your  mind. 
Oh! — greatly  bless' d — whate'er  your  fate  requires^ 
Your  ductile  wisdom  tempers  your  desires! 
Bahoced  within,  yoa  look  abroad  serene, 
And  markmg  both  eztrames,  pass  ciear  between.** 

**  The  Cambro-Briton,"  a  fragmentary  description  of  a  fiimd,  a  con* 

tented  shepherd  poet  of  Wales,  blank  verse. 

Query,  does  the  following  scrap  relate  to  himself?  * 

From  travcU'd  realms  the  curious  swain  returns,  * 
Sees  a  6ir  Ihee,*  imagines  charms,  and  bums ; 
Pure  in  his  passion,  tries  each  mo'lest  art, 
And  every  chaste  embrace,  t<»  win  her  heart. 

Blest  lover,  blest  in  thy  mistake,  rejoice  I 
Blest  in  repulse ;  and  now  no  more  toy  choice 
Be  the  fidse  beauties  of  a  face  or  voice : 
But  softness,  plainness,  nobleness  of  mind ; 
But  clear  sweet  sense,  by  easy  art  refined ; 
But  bright  good-natured  wit,  and  Myraf  shall  be  kind. 
E'en  now  the  Graces,  for  thy  longing  anus, 
Profiisely  deck  ber  with  unfiwiing  chums.** 

Celia,^  the  picture  of  Good  Natore: 

*'  How  has  CkKid  Natore  dmwn  her  own  dear  ftce, 
How  wantons  every  smik  with  eveiy  gnce, 

•  MissShea-eb  f  Mn.a  r.       U  MiMFith.Wor. 
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And  tiancei)  in  her  eyes!  dflicions  view! 
The  rect  which  is  but  haodsouie,  VeuuB  drew.' 


To  CeUa : 


**0h,  to  my  bosom  Cclia  come, 
For  I  am  thine,  tliy  gcutlc  home. 
And  ttiou  art  mine,  my  better  part ; 
Why,  Nature  made  tlwe  of  my  heart.** 


mat  had  got  Clio  ?  I  am  afraid  Dyer  was  fickle,  like  bis  brethrea 
poeta.   The  following  has  too  much  truth  in  it : 


**  Adieu,  sweet  vision  I  fled  how  booo  I 
Farewell,  beauty — ah,  ye  UiudI 
Deck  ve  the  flower  that  ndea  at  noon, 
And  not  th*  immortal  mind  t 

•*Scc  the  fair  shrine  of  virtue,  where  it  lies 
in  the  cold  prave — that  face  and  uiii  n  I 
O  grief  1  one  li.tle  hour  we  uioura  aud  praise 
The  ne^  forget  and  sui. 

**8ee  dead,  poor  Phillis,  yesterday's  delSffhtl 

Among  the  fair  and  is  th  re  sorrow  7 
Ah  now,  my  'ovely  Celia,  now  e'er  night. 


**  Nature  in  the  'Wildemesi,  a  poem         few  heads  defined. 

Had  Dyer  had  more  perseverance,  and  fiuishcd  the  many  schemes  he 
contemplated,  and  of  uliieli  he  only  struck  out  the  main  ideas,  he  W(>uld 
now  have  ranked  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  British  poets.  His  energies 
were,  like  those  of  too  many  persons  at  tlic  present  day,  waated  in  small 
and  unimportant  efl^ons. 

Darling tuiif  October  1847. 
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CatftU-Conntlly  to.  fttmtrldu 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  period  of  English  faisCoTy  which,  when  contein* 
plated  in  relation  to  lemote  and  pennanent  results,  poteesset  a  more 

interesting  or  important  character  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland ;  an  event  which,  thon^^  immediately  arising  from  the 
ambition  of  a  Plantagenet  and  the  vices  of  an  Irish  monarch,  constituted, 
in  reality,  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  that  vast  em- 
pire, and  world-embracing  intluence,  which  England  subsequently  achieved. 
In  support  of  this  proposition,  it  becomes  merely  necessary  to  observe, 
tbat  had  the  eonditlon  of  Ireland,  as  a  distinct  and  completely  independent 
•oreieignty,  remained  intact  and  inviolate,  England  could  not  have  em« 
bo^ed  those  armies,  and  established  that  formidable  marine,  which  have 
so  powerfally  co-operated  in  the  pfoduction  and  maintenance  of  that 
supremacy,  which,  identified,  as  it  were,  with  the  principles  of  civilization, 
would  seem  to  run  parallel  witli  the  universal  interests  of  mankind.  In- 
dependently of  this  consideration,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  in  the 
event  of  Ireland  having  been  subjugated  by  a  foreign  power  at  any  time 
hostile  to  England,  or  in  a  state  of  alliance  with  one  indisposed  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations,  conseqvences  periiaps  of  the  most  calamitous 
description  might  have  arisen.    The  invasion,  therefore,  of  Ireland,  to- 
gether with  her  subsequent  absorption  in  the  British  empire,  is  justly 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  proceeding  highly  important  indeed  as  an 
abstract  consideration,  but  assuming,  in  its  multiplied  bearings  and  endur- 
ing influence,  an  aspect  of  paramount  and  transcendant  gravity.  The 
reflections  associated  with  this  view  of  the  subject  are,  confessedly, 
manifold  and  interesting.   The  establishment  of  otur  colossal  Indian 
empire— the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty — the  usurpation  of  the 
red  man's  forest-home  and  boundless  hunting-grounds — the  establishment 
of  the  star-spangled  banner's  broad  empire — the  colonization  of  Southern 
Africa — the  transposition  of  Anglican  energy  to  the  island-continent  of 
Australia,  and  polyncsian  gTouj)s  of  the  far-off  Pacific — the  train  and 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  other  instrumentalities,  which  seem 
destined  ultimately  to  confer  on  the  language  of  Great  britain  a  world- 
wide universality,  may  be  legitimately  recognised  aa  forming  a  portion  of 
the  veritable  xesiilts  deriving- themselves  from  that  distant  but  prolific 
source. 

Associations  such  as  these  are  eminently  calculated  to  invest,  aa  with 
an  encircling  halo,  the  mouldering  niins  of  those  castellated  structures, 
erected  by  the  early  Norman  adventurers  in  attestation  of  their  preten- 
sions to  rule  and  retain  the  ample  domains,  for  whose  possession  they 
were  indebted  to  their  trusty  blades  alone.  Consecrated  by  their  anti- 
quity, they  present  to  the  imaginative  and  well-informed,  an  extrinsic 
diarai  and  character,  and  awidcen  a  host  of  long-buried  memories,  in 
the  past-  irradiating  splendour  of  which,  ^the  mailed  warrior  and  haughty 
dsine,  the  beleaguered  fortress  and  prostrate  suppliant,  the  baron's 
revelry  and  the  victim's  dungeon,  spring  into  unreal  but  poetically  palpable 
existencct 
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Amon'r*5t  tlie  historic  ruins  of  Ireland,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  ubo« 
elainiii  on  the  attenliou  of  the  antiquarian  and  philosophic  inquirer,  are  of 
a  more  decided  and  ttneqairoetl  nfttm,  than  thoae  of  Ibe  andent  and 
onoe  nagnifieent  eaaUe  of  CatUe-Coimen ;  eombming,  aa  thej  do^  tfae 
dottble  interest  derived  from  Anglo-Norman  and  Milesian  reminiaeeiieet, 
and  cresting  the  rude  and  precipitous  rock,  which  lifts  its  fangs  and  iso- 
lated form,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  above  the  tuzrounding  acene.  The 
distiint  outline,  and  blue  undulations  of  the  Clare  mountains,  presentmg 
an  attractive  feature  towards  the  north-west,  whilst  the  dim  prospect  of 
the  Tipperary  hills,  terminated  by  the  giant  bulk  of  the  lordly  keeper, 
eonfert  no  inconiiderable  eharma  on  the  north-eastern  hoxizon.  Immedi- 
ately adjacent,  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon,  atretchga  the 
rambling  and  beautiful  village  of  Castle-Connell,  the  divenified  appesr- 
ance  of  which  is  produced  as  much  by  the  picturesque  intermingling  ot 
cottages,  gardens,  lodging-houses,  orchards,  and  villas,  as  by  the  pleasing 
inequality  of  the  surface  on  which  it  stands.    It  is  surrounded  by  beautj 
of  the  most  varied  character,  and  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre,  consist- 
ing of  noble  demesnes,  verdant  slopes,  undulating  lawns,  and  oat 
spreading  woods  ;  whilst  tha  Shamionr-^bioad,  dear,  and  broken  into  a 
multitude  of  sparkling  eddias^gives  perfection  to  a  aoena,  vaaeabGif 
rather  "  a  spirit's  dream  of  beauty/'  than  a  visible  and  veritable  reality. 

An  English  tourist,  speaking  of  this  locality,  doubts  whether  KillaiBef 
itself  greatly  surpasses  Castle-Connell  in  scenic  loveliness  and  pictures'ii 
combinations.    In  a  southern  direction,  and  about  half-a-mile  distci'. 
commence  the  rapids  of  the  Shannon,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  "  Leap  of  Doouass  " — a  term  deemed  bj 
nadye  plulologists  to  be  suggestive  of  the  leading  or  general  diancler  «f 
the  scene ;  inasmuch  aa  "  Doonas  *'  is  eompoaed  of  two  Irish  words,  sig- 
nifying, in  allusion  to  the  inclination  down  which  the  river  is  precipitated, 
the  WaUr-HUl    Tlie  Shannon,  which,  abova  tha  lapids,  is  forty  feet  deep, 
and  over  three  hundred  yards  in  width,  is  there  compressed  into  a  chasm 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  considerably  less  than  one-third  the 
breadth  of  the  previous  channel.    Throu^^h  this  contracted  passage,  the 
rugged  sides  of  which,  in  many  places,  present  a  nearly  perpendicular 
elevation  and  in  others,  bold  and  abrupt  projections,  Uie  aoenmulated 
waters  of  tha  **  mighty  river "  rush  with  headlong  and  impetnoua  loiy 
and  stunning  reverberations :  over  and  amongst  a  succession  of  ledges 
and  ponderous  rocks,  the  chafed  and  angry  elemsnt  is  fearfully  precipi- 
tated, dashing  tumultuously  and  thunderingly  onwards,  being  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  almost  a  cataract,  and  presenting  in  its  adjuncts 
and  tout  euscnihie,  a  spectacle  so  awfully  superb,  so  thrillingly  impressive, 
that  it  may  be  well  regarded  as  a  truer  expression  and  embodiment  of  the 
sublime,  than  the  Gebbach  in  Switserlaad  itsdfL 

Some  years  ago,  a  boat,  containing  tha  Honousabla  Mrs.  Massy,  a  ser- 
vant, and  two  boatmen,  in  crossing  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
was,  in  consequence,  it  is  conjectwed,  of  a  dense  fog  which  pfevailed  at 
the  time,  engulphed  in  the  foaming  waters,  and  dashed  to  pieces;  tha 
bodies  of  the  three  men,  which  were  found  a  few  days  afterwards,  were 
frightfully  mangled ;  that  of  Mrs.  Massy  was  not  discovered  until  some 
mouths  had  elapsed. 

William  Fitsadelm,  or  De  Burgho,  graodson  of  Hubert  De  Bmgho, 
Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Conqueror,  ind  esteemed  the 
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TiioHt  powerful  subject  in  Europe,  received  from  the  kinir  five  military 
lil  ts,  by  charter,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place  called  Joth,  where  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Castle- Connell,  which  he  forthwith  erected,  now  present  a 
beautifully  picturesque  memorial  of  departed  greatness  and  baronial  mag- 
nificenee.    Hie  Indefiitigpble  .energy  and  uotiring  zeal  maaUestsd  by 
tbia  Boblemaii  m  Ihe  exteniiim  of  English  power,  and  conaoUdatioa  m 
bis  own  authority,  naturally  rendered  him  obnoxioui  to  the  hoatQity  and 
batred  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  of  whose  fast-waning  power  and  in- 
fluence he  had  become  so  formidable  an  antagonist.    Keating,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  History  of  Ireland,  quoting  an  Irish  manuscript  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  the  Book  of  Mac-Eogain,  furnishes  the 
following  account  of  an  expedition  which  he  conducted  into  the  province 
of  Connanght :  **  Cruelty  waa  the  ruling  paaaion  of  this  nobleman ;  he 
put  prieata  and  people  to  the  sword  without  distinction^  and  destroyed  the 
veligiouR  houses  and  other  holy  places  in  thit  province;  80  that  he  drew 
upon  himst'lf,  by  his  tyrannical  conduct,  the  censure  of  the  clergy,  and  he 
>\'a8  solemnly  excomniunicated  by  the  church,  in  which  state  he  died  of 
an  extraordinary  sickness,  which  caused  frightful  distortions.    He  gave 
no  signs  of  repentance.    His  body  was  carried  to  a  village,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  whkh  he  had  pnt  to  death,  and  there  thrown  into  a  well,  from 
which  it  was  never  aftciwarda  taken*"*   The  hononrs  which  he  eonfened 
on  any  one  were  always  bnt  a  mark  of  his  treacherous  intentions,  only 

Eoison  beneath  the  honey,  and  resembling  a  snake  lurking  in  the  grass; 
bcsal  and  mild  in  his  aspect,  but  canying  more  aloes  than  honey  within* 

**  PelUcuIam  veterem  retinens,  vir  fronte  pditos, 
Astutam  vapido  portsns  sob  pectore  vulpem 
Impia  sub  duka  mdls  venena  ferens.*' 

UlBKRIlIA  EZPUOIIATA,  C  16. 

Stanihurst,  foUowing  Cambrensis,  gives  the  following  aeooimt  of  him : 
*'  He  was  a  man  solely  occupied  in  amassing  riches,  a  mereenary  governor, 

an^  detested  both  bv  prince  and  people;  the  duties  of  his  ofBce  he  dis- 
charged in  a  shameful  and  sordid  manner,  disregarding  justice  when  his 
own  interests  were  in  question."  He  furthermore  observes,  **  It  is  not 
surprising  that  his  memory  should  be  detested  by  tlie  people,  ul  uoti 
viirum  Jiientf  si  iiicoliSf  tiistem,  horribileinqiu  metnoriam  nominis  tui 
rMquerit." 

In  the  year  1576,  the  celebrated  James  Fitzmauricc  having  arrived 
at  Rome,  as  the  principal  delegate  of  the  disaffected  Irish,  was  received 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  cdT  distinction  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He 
there  entered  into  immediate  communication  with  Cornelius  O'Moel  Ryan, 
titular  bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  Tliomas  Stukely,  of  whose  paternity  and 
country  no  information  of  a  positive  or  decided  character  has  ever  been 
ascertained — some  regarding  him  as  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
others  as  the  offspring  of  an  English  knight  and  an  Irish  lady.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  evinced  great  seal  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  whom  he 
despatched  numerous  letten,  exhorting  them  to  penevere  in  the  foith,  and 
employ  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  the  discomfiture  and  extinction 
of  the  heresy  which  so  seriously  threatened  the  existence  of  the  tnt 
religion  in  Ireland.    His  Holiness  raised  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  the 
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poatkm  of  Genenliiiimo  of  the  Holy  Leagne,  and  oondaatedl  Imme* 
Fitsmannoe  hit  lieutenant;  to  be  xeplaoed,  in  case  of  death  or  oHicr  dis- 
qualifying; casualty,  by  Sir  J.  Desmond,  the  Earl's  second  btolker. 
Gregoiy  Xill.  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  in  furtherance  of  the  enter- 
prise, causing  also  two  thousand  men  to  be  embodied  in  the  Papal  terri- 
tories, to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  the  projected  expedition  to  Ireland,  who 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  llercule  De  Pise,  a  general  of  consider- 
able talent  and  experience.    The  necessary  preparations  having  been 
completed,  the  troops  were  embarked  on  board  a  small  fleet,  the 
eommand  of  iffhieh  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Stnkely,  with  direotioM 
to  saU  finr  Lisbon,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Fitzmaurioe,  whom  circua- 
stances  constrained  to  proceed  thither  by  land.    The  armament  having, 
after  a  prosperous  voyat^e,  reached  that  port,  Stukely  was  easily  persuaded, 
by  the  promise  of  niagiuiiceiit  rewards,  and  effective  assistance  in  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Ireland,  to  join  a  most  powerful  and  numerous  army, 
which  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  had  organised  for  the  African  war,  m 
which  he  was  then  engaged.   On  airivmg  in  Africa,  a  fierce  and  sangxxin- 
aiy  baUle  was  fought,  in  which  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  and  AbodclMwiic^ 
Khig  of  Maoritania,  lost  their  lives ; — in  which  catastrophe  Stukely,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Italian  brigade,  also  participated.  Fitzmaurice 
arriving  in  Portugal  by  land,  felt  indiimant  and  distressed  beyond  mea- 
sure, at  Stukely's  fljigrant  violation  of  the  solemn  engagement  which  he 
had  contracted,  and  the  almost  inevitable  frustration  with  which,  in  oa- 
sequence,  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  threatened.  Makii^ 
however,  the  utmost  possible  exertioris,  and  having  no  resource  left,  k  i 
collected  and  re-organized  the  xemnant  of  the  Italian  force  which  htH  I 
returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  which,  when  united  to  some  Cantabriani 
provided  by  his  Catholic  ^Tajesty,  formed  a  hody  amountini^  to  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  with  which  he  sailed  for  Ireland  ;  his  fleet  consist- 
ing of  six  vessels,  containing  abundant  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  arms 
and  accoutrements  for  ten  thousand  men.    The  expedition  was  accompa- 
nied by  Gomeliut,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  Doctor  Sandus,  an  English 
priest,  invested  with  the  fiinetions  of  legate  from  the  Pope. 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  1579,  Jthe  fleet  arrived  at  Ardnaeant;,  cr 
Imerwick,  near  Dingle,  in  the  County  of  Kerry.    In  this  harbour,  an 
islet,  connected  by  means  of  a  natural  causeway  with  the  mainland,  and 
almost  impregnably  fortified  by  nature,  was  strengtliened  by  such  addi- 
tional works  as  wjre  calculated  to  remedy  whatever  deficiences  mi<^'ht 
have  existed,  on  which  it  was  converted  into  an  arsenal  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Fitsmaurice,  who  placed  therein  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Sebastian  De  Siint  Joseph.   The  arrival  of 
Fitzmaurice  becoming  generally  known  throughout  the  south  and  west  of 
the  kingdom.  Sir  John  Desmond,  his  brother  James,  and  most  of  the 
influential  noblemen  and  eliieftains  of  Munster,  with  their  respective  and 
numerous  followers,  forthwith  and  ea«rerly  repaired  to  Ardnaeant,  where  a 
junction  was  effected  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  auxiliaries;  and 
extensive  preparations  instituted  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  universal 
and  simultaneous  insurrection  against  the  government  of  Blitsheth, 
Whilst  raining  troops,  and  establisliing  a  correspondence  with  the  diiaf. 
fected  chieftains  in  other  portions  of  the  island,  Sir  John  Desmond 
assaulted  the  town  of  Tralee,  which  was  defended  by  an  English  garrison, 
putting,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  nuyority  to  the  sword,  and  dlspos. 
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ing  the  remainder.  CoiuciUent  with  this  proceeding,  Fitzmaurice,  with  a 
numerous  and  well-appoiiited  iom,  eommenced  hb  maxch  in  the  direction 
of  Connangbt,  in  wbieh  province  he  impatiently  expected  by  the 
entire  mass  of  the  native  population — a  coalition  with  whom  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  only  have  endangered  the  stability,  but  annihilated  the 
▼cry  existence  of  British  domination  throughout  the  land. 

Sir  William  Do  Burgh,  of  Castle -Connell,  foreseeing  these  consequences, 
and  vividly  aware  of  the  necessity  which  dictated  a  bold  and  desperate 
course  of  action,  as  constituting  the  only  means  whereby  the  apprehended 
cstaatrophe  was  capable  of  prevention,  resolved  on  gathering  his  vassals 
and  feudatories  together ;  which  body,  on  bemg  joined  by  tndi  forces  as, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  speedily  be  collected  from  other  quar- 
ters, was  forthwith  despatched,  under  the  command  of  his  eldest  son, 
Theobald,  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Fitzmaurice,  who,  finding  a  contest 
inevitable,  formed  the  resolution  of  achieving  victory,  or  dying  on  the 
battle-field  the  glorious  death  of  a  hero.    Being  wounded  in  the  breast 
by  a  musket  ball,  he  roused  himself  to  a  last  effort,  and,  by  almost  super- 
human exertions,  clearing  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  entered  into 
personal  conflict  with  Theobald  De  Buigh,  whose  head,  after  a  fearfully 
desperate  contest,  he  struck  off  with  a  single  blow.    Meanwhile  the  battle 
raged  with  unabated  and  impetuous  ftiry  on  all  sides ;  two  other  sons  of 
Sir  William  De  Burgh  being  also  numbered  with  the  slain.  Fitzmaurice 
survived  his  wound  but  six  hours ;   his  death  not  only  invoh  in^^  an 
abandonment  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  the  loss  to  his  party  of 
that  master  mind,  without  whose  directing  energies  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  efiect  that  combination  of  elements  and  spirit  of  union,  on  which 
snoeess  so  essentially  depended. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  or  over-estimate 
the  results  of  this  battle.  Had  Fitzmaurice  succeeded  in  realizing  his 
projected  incursion  into  Connaught,  not  only  the  native  population  of  that 
province,  but  that  of  every  other  portion  of  the  kingdom,  would  most  un- 
questionably have  risen  in  fierce  and  formidable  insurrection.  Coming  as  lie 
did  from  the  Pope,  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused  was  recommended  to 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  Irish  people  by  all  those  consideia- 
tions  which  the  influence  of  religion,  the  instigations  of  revenge,  the 
promptings  of  ambition,  and  a  burning  sense  of  hereditary  wrongs,  were 
calculated  to  supply.  Profoundly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  - 
countrymen,  and  capable  of  rendering  lluir  passions  and  enthusiastic 
ti'inperanient  ancillary  to  the  promotion  oi'  the  groat  object  of  his  life — 
the  subversion  of  British  power  and  autliority  in  Ireland — he  might  have 
finally  overwhelmed  the  queen's  govemmeut,  and  brought  into  action 
such  agencies  as  would  have  rendered  the  re-conquest  of  the  country  a 
matter  of  infinite  peril  and  difficulty. 

Elizabeth,  gratefiil  for  the  services  of  Sir  William  De  Bvgh,  and  com- 
miserating his  bereaved  and  forlorn  condition,  wrote  him  an  autogn^h 
letter  of  condolence,  on  the  irreparable  misfortune  which  he  had  sustained 
in  the  loss  of  all  his  children.  She  furthermore  settled  on  him  an  annual 
pension  of  two  hundred  marks,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
created  hirn^a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Baron  of 
Castle-Connell.  These  honours,  however,  proved  ineffectual  in  assuaging 
the  deep  grief  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed :  he  became  taciturn  and 
pensive,  spending  his  days  and  nights  in  sighs  and  wretchedness ;  a  prey 
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to  the  profoundest  melancholy  and  most  abject  depression  of  spirits,  b 
speedily  died  of  a  broken  heart,  exhibiting  a  strikiiig  exempli  ftcation  c 
tbot»  moiinifully  appoaite  line*— 

*•  What  can  minister  to  a  mind  dlsea-sed, 
,  Or  pUwk  6am  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ?  ** 

His  title  and  estates  were  inherited  by  his  grandson,  from  whom  tbej 
deaeended  In  an  wdnteirupted  line  to  the  laat  Lord  Caatto-Conn^  v^. 
in  the  vevoliition  of  1688,  wdhnring  to  the  fintonea  of  James,  icodenc 
some  brilliant  service  during  the  campaign,  and  fortifying  tlie  enatle  of 

Castle-Connell,  defended  it  with  great  valour  and  perseverance  agahut 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  to  whom  it  finally  surrendered  on  the  capitulation  of 
Limerick  ;  when,  by  order  of  De  Ginckle,  it  was  dismantled  and  blowx 
up — by  which,  according  to  the  traditionary  legends  of  the  place,  the  at- 
mosphere was  subjected  to  so  violent  a  concussion,  that  aeTenU  windoif 
in  Limerick^  though  nearly  seven  milea  distant,  were  shaftfeeied  into  Inf- 
ments. 

It  should  here  be  obaenred,  that  the  structure  erected  by  William  De 
Burgo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  raised  on  the  site  of  a  previous  edifi.-ie. 
said  to  have  been  constructed,  at  some  very  remote  period,  bv  Conrfil 
an  Irish  chieftain.  The  treacherous  murder,  by  a  prince  of  Thon 
within  its  walls,  of  a  grand;>on  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Boroimh,  is  a  t:^^ 
authenticated  event  in  connection  with  the  earlv  history  of  the 
After  the  treaty  of  limerick,  Lord  Caatle-Connell  havings  in  oonaeqaon 
of  his  devotion  to  the  &11en  dynaaty,  nndeigone  forftitnre  of  liia  pccnp 
and  a  large  proportion  of  his  estates,  followed  his  royal  master  into  ezih, 
and  died  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Versailles.  A  remnant  of  the  imirei« 
possessions  of  tlie  De  liur^os  in  Munster,  on  which  are  situate  the  villa^fi 
of  Castle-Connell  and  O'Brian's  Bridf^e,  forms  a  portion  of  the  estate  cf 
Sir  Richard  De  Burgo,  the  present  representative  of  the  fauiily,  whose 
romantic  residence,  placed  on  a  rocky  iaiet  In  ^  Shannon,  and  accessibk 
by  meana  of  an  artificial  cavseway,  eommands  a  charming  view  of  tb 
upper  portion  of  the  justly  odehzated  rapids.  He  has  effected  sobm 
taiieftil  improvements  in  the  \nllnge  of  Castle-Connell»  which  has  lon^ 
been  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  valetudinarians,  on  account  of  iu 
chalybeate  spring,  whose  waters  possessing  a  ferruginous  and  astringent 
taste,  have  the  same  specific  graWty  as  the  German  Spa,  to  which  Uict 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  fully  equal  in  medicinal  and  chemical  pro- 
pertiea.  Near  me  Spa,  and  in  dose  proximity  wil^  the  Shannon,  are 
spacious  assembly  rooms,  built  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  De  Burgho,  graa^ 
fiither  of  the  present  baronet,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  numsiow 
viiiitofla  of  the  place.  The  ball-room,  which  ia  of  very  consideansble 
dimensions,  is  ornamented  by  the  crest,  motto,  and  nrmorial  bearingi  of 
the  De  Bur<{ho  £unily,  handsomely  sculptured  in  Italian  marble. 
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Tbm  white  douds  Mdl  befaie  tiitt  wind  dift  It  blowing  loud  tnd  ftMf 
And  in  the  Nurnberg  Palace-yard  there  WftTM  the  linden  tree* 

Oh,  linden  tree !  oh,  linden  tree !  full  many  a  happy  bird 

Ii  aingiog  'mid  thy  leafy  bongha— e  strain  ne'er  bly  ther  heard. 

Oh,  finden  tree !  the  sun  has  tipp'd  thy  flickering  leaves  with  gold. 
Bat  thy  Midi  within  their  gleaming  howen  a  lad  ai^t  ihall  hdiold. 
White  donde,  hii^t  mm,  and  meny  hizda,  are  heantiM  and  gay, 
Bntdiebcdd  '*W]MXiiiglift  of  OaOingen*' moitdiatiie  deaOito-da^^ 

The  Palace-yard  is  filled  with  men  of  stem  unpitying  eye, 
And  hearts  as  hard  as  their  stout  shields,  to  see  the  brave  man  die* 
They  lead  him  forth  into  the  court  beside  the  fatal  block- 
He g^anect  eahnly  xonnd,  then  atanda  aa  iteadfiwt  aa  a  jo6k» 

The  sky  is  flecked  with  snowy  dondi  earaedng  to  the  windy 

But  his  bold  brow  does  not  shew  a  trace  of  thoughts  that  cross  his  inll^; 
Yet  how  can  he  look  round  and  draw  his  full  and  vigorous  breath. 
Feel  li£9  to  stir  within  his  breast,  nor  grieve  his  doom  is  death  t 

The  diadow  of  the  linden  tree  lies  dark  upon  the  ground, 
Bat  the  upper  leavee  are  dancing,  in  a  flood  of  glory  erown'd : 
The  steel-clad  men  aio  mntteiing  tows  of  vengeance  deep  and  dira^ 
Bat  the  little  hiida  aing  aweelly  on^-ft  joyona  fiuzy  ehoir* 

"  Sir  Eppelin,  demand  a  boon,  it  is  a  right  of  old, 
The  meanest  criminal  may  claim  before  his  days  are  told : 
For  burial  or  for  present  need  alike  thy  choice  is  firee  ; 
AdtBot  thy  flwflntlife--'eiightdae  shall  fully  granted  be.'* 

**  The  Wild  Kn^ht  wonld  not  stoop  of  such  as  ye  to  ask  his  lift  I 
But  bring  the  good  steed  that  so  oft  hath  borne  me  in  the  strife, 

Fain  would  I  feel  him  in  his  might  bound  under  me  once  more ; 
Then  welcome  death  1 — a  prayer — a  pang — ^my  wild  career«is  o'er ! " 

Hiey  bring  the  good  steed  to  his  lord,  that  steed  as  raven  black ; 
Sir  EppelSt  has  vaulted  at  one  boond  upon  his  bade. 
And  he  dadies  round  the  conrt-yaid  like  an  arrow  tram  the  bow— 
The  my  awallowa  that  whed  near  aeem  to  hie  swiftneaa  ahiw. 

The  Wild  Knight's  cheek  is  burning,  and  bis  heart  is  throbbing  fast. 
The  blood  speeds  boiling  through  his  veins ! — and  is  this  ride  his  last? 
And  shall  his  war-cry  sound  no  more  amid  the  thickening  £ra.y  1 
Than  atanda      blodt,  the  gleaming  axe,  and  he  must  dw  to-day ! 

The  wible  horse  one  wistful  look  upon  bis  master  tomt. 

Then  springing  on,  with  dattering  hool  the  riogmg  pavement  spiuiia ; 
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His  snortings  echo  through  the  court,  and  fiery  sparkles  fly, 

As,  speeding  round  that  narrow  space,  he  mocks  the  dazzled  ejre* 

Hit  lord  hat  lead  that  wittftil  look— it  pieioet  tohit  beart ; 
For  a  tonl  wai  in  itt  language :  "  Deareit  matter,  moat  wa  part  f 
Shall  thy  Toice  no  longer  cheer  me  ?  Shall  I  never  aiek  my  creat. 
When  the  day  of  toil  it  ended,  by  Ihy  lonng  hand  caieta'd? 

*'  I  have  borne  thee  in  the  battle,  I  have  borne  thee  in  the  chase — 
In  the  charge  and  in  the  forest  we  had  aye  the  foremost  place. 
Could  the  red-deer  bound  more  featly  ?  could  the  fidcon  swifter  fly  ? 
Shall  the  Wild  Kni^t  bow  hit  atately  head,  and  withont  a  atmggle  die  t 

Feel  my  mighty  ttrength  beneath  tliee,  thmk  how  matchleaa  ia  ay 

speed  ; 

And  my  strength  and  spirit  both  nre  thine  in  this  thine  hour  of  need. 
The  walls  arc  high,  the  moat  is  broad,  but  boundless  is  the  plain  : 
Walls  have  been  leapt,  and  water  swam — dare,  and  be  free  again !  *' 

The  tteel-clad  men  are  gather'd  all  beneath  the  linden't  shade. 
Betide  iho  hloek  the  headsman  leant  upon  hit  glitfeening  blade  ; 

Tliey  gaze  upon  Sir  Eppelin  with  wonder  in  each  face— 
With  wonder  that  a  dying  man  ahouM  side  to  mad  a  rate* 

What  doth  he  now.  Sir  Eppelin  ?  He  stays  his  rapid  course 

With  sudden  check,  and  wheels  around  his  lithe  and  willing  horse  : 

A  moment  he  recoilt— ^Uects  his  utmost  energy^ 

One  detpcrateleap,  and  die  braTe  tteed  hath  tealed  the  rampart  high ! 

An  instant  stands  with  gather'd  feet,  poised  on  the  narrow  stone. 
Then  launches  headlong  forward,  and  the  gallant  work  is  done  ! 
The  moat  is  cleared,  so  deep  and  wide,  as  with  a  falcon's  flight. 
And  Sir  Eppelin  is  iree  again,  beneath  the  sun's  glad  light ! 

F.  L.  R, 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MODERN  ITALIAN  ROMANCE. 

Tbx  Italians,  in  the  compositira  of  their  Korelle,  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  Europe  the  Romance,  a  del^htflil  speeies  of  literature,  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  ancients.   Here,  as  in  everything  else  having 

relation  to  intellect,  Italy  was  the  glorious  source  of  that  pure  stream 
under  whose  fcrtilizint?  influence  the  barharity  consequent  on  the  downfall 
of  Rome  ceased,  and  Christian  civilization  and  refinement  began  and  gra- 
dually prevailed.  Tiie  curly  Italian  legends  and  tales,  rude  indeed, 
though  ever  possessing  some  interest  and  amusement,  we  trace  through  a 
variety  of.  languages,  Chaucer,  the  first  of  our  great  poets  in  point  of 
time,  and  not  very  fiff  off  in  point  of  excellence,  has  immortaliaed  in 
English  verse  some  of  those  transalpine  stories.  Strange,  however,  to 
say,  after  the  production  of  the  novelle,  Italian  writers  seldom  or  never, 
until  recently,  applied  themselves  to  romance  writing,  and,  for  many  cen- 
turies, that  kind  of  literature  was  extinct,  or,  at  least,  in  complete  abey- 
ance among  them.  This  probably  arose  from  the  facility  afforded  by 
their  superlatively  harmonious  language  to  the  making  of  verse,  and  from 
their  constant  inclination  to  connect  poetxy  with  music.  Hence  those 
grand  incarnations  of  imagination  and  fancy,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Petrarch, 
Dante,  Metastasio,  left  prose  to  the  historian  and  philosopher,  and  spoke 
their  soul-stirring  sentiments  an cV narratives  in  rhythm  alone.  The  epic 
reigned  first,  and  lastly  the  ojiera,  which  absorbed  everything  else, — and 
no  wonder,  for  there  the  measure  of  the  bard  had  married  itself  to  the 
finest  harmony  that  ever  fell  on  human  hesring, — the  music  of  Italy, 
which  at  once  enchanted  the  world,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
to  the  end, 

"  Oh  !  it  came  o*er  our  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour.*^ 

Thus,  then,  had  romance  writing  ceased  to  flourish  in  Italy,  until,  now 
about  twenty  years  ago,  Alessandro  Manzoni,  previously  known  as  a 
dramatist  of  repute,  agreeably  surprised  his  country  by  the  j)roduction  of 
an  historical  romance,  which  immediately  obtained  eminent  and  un- 
bounded success.  "I  Promessi  Sposi,"  or,  "The  Betrothed,"  the 
romance  in  question,  was  read  throughout  Italy,  and  every  other  polite 
nation  of  Europe.  It  passed  in  translations  from  language  to  language, 
and  now  that  twenty  years  has  elapsed,  it  is  as  popular  as  ever.  The 
universal  and  lasting  proqfieri^  of  this  work  is  indeed  somewhat  aston- 
ishing ;  for,  though  certainly  a  book  of  great  thought  and  talent, 
•*  I  Promessi  Sposi  "  can  hardly  claim  a  fir.st  rank  among  romances.  Its 
plot  is  inartificial  and  too  evident ;  its  characters  have  little  variety,  many 
of  them  closely  resembling  each  other,  and  its  descriptions  and  details 
often  run  out  to  an  extreme  length,  and  become  downright  tedious  and 
ptosy.  These  defects  allowed,  there  still  remains  much  to  please  and 
admire  in  this  romance ;  there  hangs,  we  know  not  how,  a  charm  about 
the  book.  The  principal  persons  of  the  tale,  the  blundering  honest- 
hearted  hero,  Renzo  ;  and  the  lovely  and  gentle,  innocent  and  confiding 
heroine,  Lucia,  are  admirably  pictured.  Father  Christoforo,  a  worthy 
monk,  who,  by  the  way,  strongly  reminds  us  of  our  old  friend  Friar  Law- 
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rence,  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  "  and  Don  Rodrigo,  a  feudal  tyrant,  who  has 
no  little  affinity  to  some  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffc's  romantic  rascals,  are,  the  one  good, 
and  the  other  bad,  mueli  in  an  ordinal)'  way,  and  eavoor  of  the  common- 
place  ;  bnt  there  is  a  second  strange  and  mysterious  villain  in  the  story, 
the  Unnamed,  whose  portrait  is  a  novel  and  striking  conception.  Yet  it 
IS  not  in  the  delineation  <>f  charartor  that  wc  must  serk  tlic  muse  of 
**  1  Promessi  Sposi's  "  attraction;  it  is  more  probably  in  a  peculiar  quality 
it  posseases.  The  writer  is  of  the  same  country  and  relij;ion  as  the  per- 
sons of  his  narrative,  and  hence  a  power,  which,  in  capable  hands,  is  never 
known  to  iaU.  Most  of  the  master  piodiictions  of  fiction  have  bad  this 
advantage ;  for  jezample^  "  Don  Quixote/'  *'  The  Arabian  Nighta,*' 
**  Tom  Jones,"  and  "  The  Heait  of  Midlothian,"  that  €hef  d'auvn  of  Sir 
Walter,  who  was  never  so  great  as  when  his  foot  was  on  Scottish  ground. 
In  Italy,  especially,  where  the  Church  of  Rome  is  pre-eminently  ascendant, 
and  miu'^k'S  with,  and  lives  in,  every  thought,  action,  and  event  among  the 
people,  a  Catholic  native  of  the  country  is  the  person  to  rightly  compre- 
hend and  convey  the  attributes  and  realities  of  the  scene.  The  very  pre- 
judice of  strangers,  particularly  inhere  Rome  is  ooncemed,  interferes  with 
the  truth  of  tiieir  writing.  Another  reason  makes  the  advantage  still 
greater  with  an  Italian,  for,  let  him  lay  his  story  at  what  period  he  may, 
thinf^s  and  men  have  so  little  changed  in  Italy,  that  he  fiiuls  liimsclf  at 
home  in  any  agv  of  her  modern  existence.  In  proof  of  what  we  say,  as  to 
creed  and  country,  take  the  following  dt^cription  of  the  lay  Capucliin  col- 
lector, in  the  "  Promessi  Sposi,"  and  compare  it  with  the  two  conventional 
forms  of  ftt  jollity  and  lean  piety  in  which  monks  and  friars  always  appear 
in  English  story.  How  mudi  more  likely  and  rational  is  Manzoni's 
portrait !  Those  who  have  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  will  at  oncse 
admit  its  perfect  correctness  : — 

*'  While  they  were  thus  engaged  in  weighing  the  different  sides  of  the 
question,  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door ;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
low  but  distinct  Deo  (hatuis.  Lucia,  wondering  who  it  could  be,  ran 
to  open  it,  and  immediately,  making  a  low  bow,  there  entered  a  lay 
Capuchin  eoUeetor,  his  bag  banging  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  Ihe 
mouth  of  it  twisted  and  held  tight  in  bis  two  hands  over  his  breast. 

'* '  Oh,  brother  Galdino  ! '  exclaimed  the  two  women.  *  The  Lcnrd  be 
with  you,*  said  the  friar ;  *  I  have  co!iic  to  beg  for  the  nuts.' 

*'  *  Go  and  fetch  the  nuts  for  the  Fathers,'  said  Agnese.  Lucia  arose 
and  moved  towards  the  other  room  ;  but,  before  entering  it,  she  paused 
behind  the  friar's  back,  who  remained  standing  in  exactly  the  same 
pontion :  and,  putting  her  ibre>finger  on  her  lips,  gave  her  mother  a  look 
oemanding  secrecy,  in  which  were  mingled  tenderness,  supplication,  and 
•ven  a  certain  air. of  authority. 

'*  The  Collector,  inquisitively  eyeing  Agnese  at  a  distince,  said,  '  And 
this  wedding  ?  I  thought  it  was  to  have  been  to-day  ;  but  I  noticed  a 
fstir  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  if  indicating  sometliing  new.  What  Jiaa 
happened  ?  * 

" '  The  Signor  Curate  is  111,  and  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  it,'  h^istily 
replied  Agnese.  Probably  the  answer  might  have  been  very  di^rent, 
if  Lucia  bad  not  given  her  the  hint.   'And  how  doer  the  collection  go 

on  ? '  added  she,  wishing  to  change  the  conversation. 

*'  *  Badly,  good  woman,  badly.  Tliey  are  all  here.'  And  so  saying,  he 
took  the  wallet  off  his  shoulders,  and  tossed  it  up  between  his  hands  into 
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tfie  air.  '  They  are  all  here ;  and  ta  collect  tlus  nilgliiy  abuiidanoe,. 
I  have  had  to  knock  al  ten  doors.* 

**  •  But  the  year  is  scarce,  brotlior  Galdino  ;  and  when  one  has  ta 
struggle  for  bread,  one  nua-surus  everything  according  to  the  scarcity.' 

**  *  And  what  must  we  do,  good  woman,  to  make  better  times  return  ? 
Give  alms.    Don't  you  know  the  miracle  of  the  nuts  that  happened  many 
jemn  ago  in  oar  Convent  of  Romagnaf  *' 
No,  indeed !  teU  me.'  ' 
^  *  Well,  yaa,  most  know,  then,  that  in  our  convent  there  was  a  holy 
Father,  whose  name  was  Father  Macario.    One  day,  in  winter,  walking. 
alrmfT  a  narrow  path,  in  a  fickl  boloniring  to  one  of  our  benefactors — a 
giK>d  man  also — Father  Macario  saw  him  standing  near  a  larere  walnut- 
tree,  and  four  peasants,  with  axes  upraised,  about  to  fell  it,  having  laid. 
Woe  its  nots  to  the  sun.    '-What  are  you  doing  to  this  poor  tr«e? '  asked 
Fatlier  Maeario.    *Why,  Father,  it  kas  botne  no-  fruit  foe  many  years,, 
to>  now  I  ^-ill  make  firing  of  it.'   '  Leave  it,  leave  it,'  said  the  Father  ^ 
*  be  astnied  this  year  it  will  produce  more  fruit  than-  leaves.'    The  ben- 
efactor, knowing  who  it  was  that  had  uttered  these  words,  immediately 
ordered  the  workmen  to  throw  the  soil  upon  the  roots- again  ;  and,  calling 
to  the  Father,  who  continued  his  walk,  said,  *  Father  Macario,  half  of 
the  crop  shall  be  for  the  convent.'    The  report  of  the  prophecy  spread,, 
and  every  one  flocked  to  see  the  tree.   Spring,  in  very  truth,  brought, 
blossoms  without  number,  and  then  followed  nuts-- nuts  without  num- 
ber.   The  good  benefacttnr  had  not  the  happness  of  gathering  tliem, 
for  he  went  before  the  harvest  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  charity.  But 
tlie  miracle  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  the  greater,  as  you  will  hear. 
This  wortliy  man   left  behind  him  a  son  of  very  dittercnt  char.acter. 
Well,  then,  at  the  time  of  gathering,  the  collector  went  to  receive  Uie 
moiety  belonging  to  tlic  convent ;  but  the  son  pretended  perfect  igno^ 
nnce  of  the  nuitter,  and  had  the  temerity  to  reply,  that  he  had  never 
beard  that  Capuduns  knew  how  to  gather  nuta.   What  do  you  think, 
happened  then  ?    One  day  (listen  to  this)'  the  knave  was  entertaining 
a  party  of  his  iriends,  of  the  same  genus  as  himself,  and  wliile  making 
merry,  he  related  the  story  of  the  walnuts,  and  ridiculed  the  friars.  His. 
jovial  friends  wished  to  go  see  this  wonderful  heap  of  nuts,  and  he  con- 
ducted tliem  to  the  storehouse.    But  listen,  now  ;  he  opened  the  door^ 
went  towards  the  comer  where  tlie  great  heap  had  been  laid,,  and  while 
saying, '  Look,'  he  looked  himself,  and  saw — what  do  you  think? — a 
magnificent  heap  of  withered  walnut-leaves !   This  was  a  lesson  for 
him  ;  and  the  convent,  instead  of  being  a  loser  by  the  denied  alms,  gained 
thereby  ;  for,  after  so  pfreat  a  miracle,  the  contribution  of  nuts  increased 
to  such  a  deg^ree,  that  a  benefactor,  moved  with  pity  for  the  poor  col- 
lector, made  a  present  to  the  convent  of  an  ass,  to  assist  in  carrying  tho 
nuts  home.    And  so  much  oU  was  made,  that  all  the  poor  in  the  neigh* 
honrhood  came  and  had  as  much  as  they  requured ;  n>r  we  are  like  the 
sea,  whieh  receives  water  firom  aU  quartets,  and  letunia  ittahe  again 
distributed  through  the  rivers/ 

**  At  this  moment  Lucia  returned^  hen  apron  so  loaded  with  nuts,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  manage  it,  holding  the  two  corners  stretched 
out  at  arm's  length,  while  the  friar  Galdino  lifted  the  sack  olf  his  shoul- 
ders, and  putting  it  on  the  ground,  opened  the  mouth  for  the  reception 
of  tiu;  abuiidaut  gift.    Agnese  glanced  towaids  Lucia  a  surprised  ami 
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reproachful  look  for  her  prodigality ;  but  Lucia  returned  a  glance  which 
seemed  to  say,  '  I  will  justify  myself.'  The  friar  broke  forth  into 
praises,  pron;nostications,  ])ro]nises,  and  expressions  of  gratitude,  and 
replacing  his  bag,  was  about  to  depart.  But  Lucia,  recalling  him,  said» 
'  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  klndneas ;  I  want  you  to  tell  Fatto  Cristofero 
ihat  we  earneiUy  wuh  to  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as 
to  come  to  us  poor  people  quickly-— directly ;  liar  I  cannot  go  to  the 
church.' 

"  '  Is  this  all  ?   It  shall  not  be  an  hour  before  Father  CristofiBro  knows 

your  wish.* 

•*  *  I  believe  you.' 

"  *  You  need  not  fear.*  And  so  saying,  he  departed,  rather  more  bur- 
thened  and  a  litUe  better  satisfied  than  vSim  he  entered  the  house. 

Let  no  one  think,  on  hearing  that  a  poor  girl  sent  to  ask  with  such 
confidence  for  Father  Cristofero,  and  that  the  collector  accepted  the 

commission  without  wonder  and  without  difficulty — let  no  one,  T  say, 
suppose  that  this  Cristofero  was  a  moan  friar — a  person  of  no  import- 
ance. He  was,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  man  who  had  great  authority  among 
his  friends,  and  in  the  country  around ;  but,  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Capuchins,  that  nothing  appeared  to  them  either  too  hi^  or  too 
low.  To  minister  to  the  basest,  and  to  be  ministered  to  by  the  most 
powdfixl;  to  enter  palaces  or  hovels  widi  the  same  deportment  of  humility 
and  security ;  to  be  sometimes  in  the  same  house  the  object  of  ridicule, 
and  a  person  without  whom  nothing  could  be  decided;  to  solicit  alms 
everywhere,  and  distribute  them  to  all  those  who  begged  at  tlie  convent: 
— a  Capuchin  was  accustomed  to  all  these.  Traversing  the  road,  he 
was  equally  liable  to  meet  a  noble  who  would  reverently  kiss  the  end  of 
the  rope  round  his  waist,  or  a  crowd  of  wicked  boys,  who,  pretending  to 
be  quarrelling  among  themselves,  would  fling  at  his  beard  dirt  and  mire» 
The  word  frate  was  pronoonoed  in  those  days  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  again  with  the  bitterest  contempt;  and  the  Capuchins,  perhaps^ 
more  than  any  other  order,  were  the  objects  of  two  direct  opposite  senti- 
ments, and  shared  two  directly  opposite  kinds  of  treatment ;  because, 
possessing  no  property,  wearing  a  more  than  ordinarily  distinctive  habit, 
and  making  more  open  professions  of  humiliation,  they  exposed  them- 
selves more  directly  to  the  veneration,  or  the  contumely,  which  these 
circumstances  would  excite,  according  to  the  different  tempers  and  diffisr* 
cnt  opinions  of  men." 

The  above  extract  recalls  our  attention  to  the  further  specimens  we 
would  ^ive  of  Manzoni's  romance.  The  introduction  of  the  hennne,  Lucia^ 
is  a  beautiful  sample  of  his  style : — • 

**  Lucia  had  just  come  forth  adorned  from  head  to  foot  by  the  hands  of 
her  mother.  Her  friends  were  stealing  glances  at  the  bride,  and  forcing 
her  to  shew  herself;  while  she,  with  the  somewhat  warlike  modesty  oc 
a  rustic,  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  using  her  arms  as  a  shield  for  her 
fiwe,  and  holding  her  head  downwards,  her  black  pencilled  eyebrows 
seeming  to  frown,  while  her  lips  were  smiling.  Her  dark  and  luxuriant 
hair,  divided  on  her  forehead  with  a  white  and  narrow  parting,  was  united 
bi-'liind  in  many-circled  plaitings,  pierced  with  long  silver  pins,  disposed 
around,  so  as  to  look  like  an  aureola,  or  saintly  glory,  a  fashion  still  m 
use  among  the  Milanese  peasant-girls.  Round  her  neck  she  had  a  neck- 
laee  of  garnets,  alternated  with  beisds  of  filagree  gold.   She  wore  a  pretty 
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boddice  of  flowered  brocade,  laced  with  coloured  ribbons,  a  short  gown 
of  embroidered  silk,  plaited  in  close  and  minute  iolds,  scarlet  i»tockings, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes  also  of  embroldeKd  silk.  Besides  these,  which 
were  the  special  ofaaments  of  her  weddiiig*day,  Lucia  had  the  every- 
day ornament  of  a  modest  beauty,  displayed  at  this  time,  and  .increased 
by  the  varied  feelings  which  were  depicted  in  her  ftoe :  joy  tempered  by 
a  slight  conftision,  that  placid  sadness  which  occasionally  shews  itself  on 
the  face  of  a  bride,  and  without  injuiing  her  beauty,  gives  it  an  aix  pecu* 
liar  to  itself." 

Manzoui's  descriptions  are  frequently,  when  not  too  long,  drawn  with 
a  master  hand.   An  evening  in  a  village  is  thus  giaceftilly  given  ^— 

**  There  was,  in  fiiet,  that  staring— that  conlhsed  buss— ^hieh  la 
nsnally  heard  in  a  village  on  the  approach  of  evening,  and  which  dbortly 
afterwards  gives  place  to  the  solemn  stillness  of  night.  Women  arrived 
from  the  fields,  carry  ing  their  infants  on  their  backs,  and  holding  by  the 
hand  the  elder  children,  whom  they  were  hearing  repeat  their  evening 
prayers  ;  w  hiie  the  men  bore  on  their  shoulders  their  spades,  and  dif- 
fernit  implements  of  husbandry.  On  the  opening  of  the  cottage  doors, 
a  bright  gleam  of  light  sparUed  from  the  fires  that  were  kindled  to 
prepare  their  humble  evening  meaL  In  the  street  might  be  heard  salu- 
tations exchanged,  together  with  brief  and  sad  remarks  on  the  scarcity 
of  the  harvest,  and  poverty  of  the  times;  while,  above  all,  resounded 
the  measured  and  sonorous  toils  of  the  bell,  which  announced  the  doso 
of  day." 

The  episode  of  Gertrude,  the  signora  nun  of  Monza,  is  rich  in  interest 
sad  romanoey  but  too  long  to  extaet.  We  paas  on  to  another  portion  of 
tha  wog^  where  occurs  the  best  scene  of  the  whole,  die  interview  between^ 
lAcia  and  the  Unnamed,  who,  as  the  mysterious  agent  of  her  tyrant 

lover,  Rodrigo,  has  carried  her  by  force  to  his  castle : — 

'*  Lucia  aroused  herself,  on  feeling  the  carriage  stop,  and,  awaking  from 
skind  of  lethargy,  was  seized  with  renewed  terror,  as  she  wildly  gaztd 
around  her.  Nibbio  had  pushed  himself  back  on  the  seat,  and  the  old 
woman,  with  her  chin  resting  on  the  door,  was  looking  at  Lucia,  and 
uying,  '  Come  my  good  girl ;  come,  you  poor  thing  ^  come  with  me,  Ibr 
1  have  orders  to.treat  you  well,  and  tiy  to  eomfi>rt  you.*^ 

"  At  the  sound  of  a  female  voioe^  the  poor  girl  felt  a  ray  of  comfort-^ 
momentary  flash  of  courage;  but  she  quickly  relapsed  into  still  more 
terrible  fears.  *■  Who  are  you  ?  '  asked  she,  in  a  trembling  voioe^  fixing 
her  astonished  gaze  on  the  old  woman's  face. 

**  *  Come,  come,  you  poor  creature^'  was  the  unvaried  answer  she 
Rceived.  Nibbio^  aad  his  two  companions,  gathering  from  the  words^ 
•ad  the  unusually  seAened  tones  of  the  old  hag,  wlutt  were  the  inten- 
t>«M  of  their  loid»  eadeavouied,  by  kind  and  aoothing  words,  to  persuade 
the  unhappy  girl  to  obey.  She  Oldy  continued,  however,  to  stare  wildly 
around;  and  thou<Th  the  imknown  and  savage  character  of  the  place,^ 
and  the  close  guardianship  of  her  keepers,  forbad  her  indulging  a  hope  of 
't'lief,  she,  nevertlu  less,  attempted  to  cry  out ;  but  seeing  Nibbio  cast  a 
glance  toward^i  the  handkerchief,  she  stopped,  trembled,  gave  a  momentary 
ituidder,  and  was  then  seized  and  placed  in  the  litter*  The  old  womaa 
entered  after  her ;  Nibino  left  the  other  two  villains  to  follow  behind  aa 
^  eieort,  while  he  himsdf  took  the  shortest  aacent  to  attend  to  the  call 
sfhiiiBastet* 
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***Who  are  you?*  anxiously  demanded  Lucia  of  her  unknown  and 
Qgly-visaged  companion :  '  Why  am  I  with  you  ? '  Where  are  you 
tftkingiMT' 

**  *  To  one  wlto  mhet  to  do  7011  good,'  loplied  the  aged  dame ;  '  to 

a  great  .  .  .  •  Viaipfj  «K  tbey  to  wbom  he  wishes  good!  You  are  very 
lucky,  I  can  tell  you.  Don't  be  afraid — be  cheerful ;  he  bid  me  try 
to  encourage  yoa«  Yon  *U  teU  kirn,  won't  yott»  that  I  tned  to  comfort 
you?* 

*•  *  Who  is  he  ? — why  ? — what  does  he  want  with  me  ?  I  don't  belong 
to  Um  !  Tell  me  where  I  am !  let  me  go !  bid  these  people  let  me  go- 
bid  them  carry  me  to  some  cfaiueh*  Oh !  yoa  who  axe  a  woman,  in  the 
name  of  Mary  the  Virgin  I  •  •  • 

Thif  holy  and  sootluBg  name,  once  repeated  with  reneration  in  her 
cnrly  years,  and  now  for  so  long  a  time  uninvoked,  and,  perhaps,  unheard, 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  creature,  on  again  reaching  her 
ear,  a  strange,  confused,  and  distant  recollection,  like  the  remembrance  of 
light  and  form  in  an  aged  person,  who  has  been  blind  from  infancy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Umiamed,  standing  at  the  door  of  hia  caatle,  was 
looking  downwards,  and  watching  the  litter,  m  before  he  had  watched 
the  carriage,  while  it  slowly  asoended,  step  by  step;  Nibbio  nqndly  ad- 
Tancing  before  it  at  a  distance  which  every  moment  became  greater. 
"VVHien  he  had  at  length  attained  the  summit,  *  Come  this  way,*  cried  the 
Signor ;  and  taking  the  lead,  he  entered  the  castle,  and  went  into  one  of 
the  apartments. 

**  *  Well  ?  *  said  he,  making  a  stand. 

**  *  Bvery  thing  exactly  right,'  replied  Nibbio,  with  a  proiMmd  obeisonoe; 
'  the  intelligBttoe  in  time,  the  girl  in  time,  nobody  on  the  spot,  only  one 
acream,  nobody  attracted  by  it,  the  onachman  ready,  the  horsea  awifty 

nobody  met  with  :  but  •  •  •  •  * 
"  *  But  what  ?  * 

•*  *  But  ....  I  will  tell  the  truth ;  I  would  rather  have  been  com- 
manded to  shoot  her  in  the  back,  without  hearing  her  speak — ^without 
seeing  her  ihee.* 

*' '  What? . . . .  whatf ....  what  do  yon  mean  t ' 

**  *  I  mean  that  all  this  time.  •  •  •  all  thia  time  •  •  •  •  I  have  ^t  too 
much  compassion  for  her.' 

"  *  Compassion  1  What  do  you  know  of  oompassion?  What  is  eom* 
passion? ' 

"*  I  never  understood  so  well  what  it  was  as  this  time  ;  it  is  something 
that  rather  resembles  fear  ;  let  it  once  take  possession  of  you,  and  you 
me  no  longer  a  man.' 

"  *  Let  me  hear  a  little  of  what  she  did  to  ezcito  your  oompassion  f ' 

"  '  Oh,  most  noble  Signor  1  such  a  time !  ...  .  weeping,  praying,  and 
looking  at  one  with  such  eyes !  and  becoming  pale  as  death !  and  then 
sobbing,  and  praying  again,  and  certain  words  ....  * 

"  *  I  won't  have  this  creature  in  my  house,'  thought  the  Unnamed, 
meanwhile,  to  himself.  *  In  an  evil  hour  I  engaged  to  do  it;  but  I've 
promised — I've  promised.  When  she  *8  far  away ' .  . .  .  And  raising  his 
ftee  with  an  imperious  air  towards  Nibbio,  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  yon  mvst 
lay  aside  compassbn,  mount  your  horsey  take  a  oompsnion— two,  if  yon 
like— and  ride  away,  till  you  get  to  the  palace  of  this  Don  Rodrigo,  yon 
know.   Tell  him  to  send  immediately— hnmediately— or  else . . .  •* 
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**  But  another  internal  no,  more  imperative  than  the  first,  prohibited  his 
finishing.  *  No,'  said  he,  in  a  resolute  tone,  almost,  as  it  were,  to  express 
to  himself  the  command  of  this  secret  voice.  *  No :  go  and  take  some 
fast ;  end  to-monow  miMming — you  ahall  do  m  I  tell  yon.' 

*  This  girl  matt  have  toiiie  danon  of  lier  own,*  Uioiight  he,  when  left 
ahme,  standing  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  brrait,  and  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  a  spot  on  the  floor,  where  the  rays  of  the  moon,  entering  through  a 
lofty  window,  traced  out  a  square  of  pale  light,  chequered  like  a  draft- 
board  by  the  massive  iron  bars,  and  more  minutely  divided  into  smaller 
compartments  by  the  little  panes  of  glass, — *  some  demon,  or ...  .  some 
angel  who  protects  her ....  Compassion  in  Nibbio !  •  .  .  .  To-morrow 
morning— to-moROW  morning,  early,  she  mnst  he  oif  from  this ;  ahe  nnitt 
go  to  her  plaee  of  destination ;  and  she  shall  not  he  spoken  of  again  ; 
and  '—continued  he  to  himself,  with  the  resolution  with  which  one  gives 
a  command  to  a  rebellious  child,  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  obeyed — 
*  and  she  shall  not  be  thouifht  of  ajjain,  either.  That  animal  of  a  Don 
Rodrigo  must  not  coiue  to  pester  me  with  tlianks  ;  for  ....  I  don't  want 
to  hear  her  spoken  of  any  more.  I  have  served  him  because  ....  be- 
canse  I  prondeed ;  and  I  pvomlied,  heeanse  waa  my  deetiny. 

Bnt  I'm  determined  the  ftUow  shall  pay  me  well  for  due  piece  of  aerrice* 
Let  me  see  a  little  .  .  .  .  ' 

'*  And  he  tned  to  deviie  swne  intrieate  nndertaking,  to  impose  upon  Don 
Rodrigo  by  way  of  compensation,  and  almost  as  a  punishment ;  but  the 
wqrds  again  shot  across  his  mind — *  Compassion  in  Nibbio  ! — What  can 
this  girl  have  done  ?  '  continued  he,  foUlowing  out  the  thought ;  *  I  must 
see  her.    Yet,  no — ^yes,  I  will  see  her.* 

"He  vent  from  one  room  to  another,  came  to  the  foot  of  a  flif^t  of 
•tain,  and  irresolntely  aaoending,  proceeded  to  the  old  woman's  apart- 
ment :  here  he  knocked  with  his  foot  at  the  door* 

"  •  Who  '8  there  ?  * 

'*  *  Open  the  door.* 

"  The  old  woman  made  three  bounds  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  the 
bolt  was  quickly  heard  grating  harshly  in  the  staples,  and  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open.  The  Unnamed  cast  a  glance  round  the  room,  as  he 
pnued  in  the  doorway ;  and  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  stood  on  a 
thiee-legged  taUe,  discovered  Luda  crouched  down  on  the  floor,  in  the 
eomer  forthest  flrom  the  entrance. 

"  *  Who  hid  you  throw  her  tliere,  like  a  bag  of  rags,  you  unciTll  old 
beldame  1  *  said  he  to  the  aged  matron,  with  an  angry  j&rown. 

•*  *  She  chose  it  herself,'  replied  she,  in  an  humble  tone  ;  *  I've  done 
my  best  to  encourage  her;  she  can  tell  you  so  herself;  but  she  won't 
mind  me.' 

" '  Get  np,'  said  he  to  Loda,  approaching  her.  But  she,  whose  already 
tenified  mind  had  experienced  a  fresh  and  mysterious  addition  to  her 
tenor  at  the  knoddng,  the  opening  of  the  door,  his  footstep,  and  his 
voice,  only  gathered  herself  still  closer  into  the  comer,  and,  with  her 
lace  buried  in  her  hands,  remained  perfectly  motionless,  excepting  that 
•he  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 

*•  *  Get  up  ;  I  will  do  you  no  harm — and  I  can  do  you  some  good,'  re- 
pealed Ae  Signor.  *  Get  up ! '  thundered  he  forth  at  last,  irritated  at 
hamg  twice  commanded  in  Tain. 

"     if  invigomted  by  ftar,  the  unha]^y  girl  instantly  laiaed  lierself 
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upon  her  knees,  and  joining  her  hands,  as  she  would  have  knelt  before 
a  sacred  image,  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  Unnamed,  and  iu»tantly 
dropping  them,  said,  '  Here  I  am  ;  kill  me  if  you  will.' 

" '  I  haye  told  you  I  woald  do  you  do  bttm/  icplkd  the  Unnamed,  in 
8  softened  tone^  guing  at  her  agonised  featuiei  of  grief  and  tenor. 

*  Connge,  eonnge,'  said  the  old  woman ;  '  if  he  himadf  tells  you  he 
will  do  you  no  harm  .  .  .  , ' 

"  '  And  why,'  rejoined  Lucia,  in  a  voice  in  which  the  darin^ness  of 
despiiiriiiij  indignation  was  mingled  with  the  tremor  (jf  fear,  '  why  make 
me  sulicr  the  agonies  of  hell  ?    What  have  I  done  to  you  ?  * 

** '  Perhaps  they  have  tieated  you  badly  ?   Tell  me.' 

"  *  Treated  me  badly  t  They  hare  seised  me  by  treachery — by  foioe ! 
Whjr^why  have  they  seized  me  ?  Why  am  I  hoe  ?  Where  am  1 7  I 
am  a  poor  haimless  girL  Wliat  have  I  done  to  you?  In  the  name  of 
God  .  .  .  . ' 

** '  God,  God,'  interrupted  the  Unnamed,  *  always  God  !  They  who 
cannot  defend  themselves — who  have  not  the  strength  to  do  it,  must 
always  bring  forward  tliis  God,  as  if  they  hud  spoken  to  hira.  What  do 
yoa  ezpeot  by  this  woxd  ?  To  make  me .  •  • .  ? '  and  he  left  the  sentenoe 
unfinished. 

"  *  Oh,  Signor,  expect!  What  can  a  poor  girl  like  me  expeet,  except 
that  you  should  have  mercy  upon  me  ?  God  pardons  so  many  sins  for 
one  deed  of  mercy.  Let  me  go ;  for  charity's  sake,  let  me  go.  It  will 
do  no  good  to  one  who  must  die,  to  make  a  poor  creature  sufier  thus. 
Oh  {  you  who  can  give  the  command,  bid  them  let  me  go !  They  brought 
me  here  by  force.  Bid  them  send  me  again  with  this  woman,  and  take 
me  to  *  *  where  my  mother  is.  Oh,  most  holy  Virgin !  My  mother  I 
my  mother  t— 4bT  pitf  *s  sake,  my  mother !  Pethapa  die  is  not  §u  from 
here ....  I  saw  my  mountains.  Wliy  do  you  give  me  all  this  suffering  ? 
Bid  them  take  me  to  a  church  ;  I  will  pray  for  you  all  my  life.  What 
will  it  cost  you  to  say  one  word  ?  Oh,  see  !  you  arc  moved  to  pity :  say 
one  word,  oh  say  it !    God  pardons  so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy ! ' 

'"Oh!  why  isn't  she  the  daughter  of  oue  of  the  rascally  dogs  Uiat 
onUswed  me  * — thought  the  Umnaaned ;  *  one  of  the  villains  who  wish 
me  dead  t  then  I  should  enjoy  her  sufferings !  but  instead . .  • . ' 

'  Don't  drive  away  a  good  aspiration,'  continued  Lucia,  earnestly,  re* 
animated  by  seeing  a  certain  air  of  hesitation  in  the  countenance  and 
behaviour  of  her  oppressor.  *  If  you  don't  grant  mc  this  mercy,  the  Lord 
will  do  it  for  me.  I  shall  die,  and  all  will  be  over  witli  me ;  but  you  .... 
Perhaps  some  day  even  you ....  But  no,  no  ;  I  will  always  pray  the 
Lord  to  keep  you  from  every  evil.  What  will  it  cost  you  to  say  one 
word  ?    If  you  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  this  agony  I .  • .  • ' 

** '  Come,  take  coonige,*  interrupted  the  Unnamed,  with  a  gentleness 
that  astonished  the  old  woman.  *  Have  I  dome  yon  any  haaa  ?  Have  I 
threatened  you  ?  * 

*'  *  Oh,  no  !  I  see  that  you  have  a  kind  heart,  and  feel  some  pity  for  an 
unhappy  creature.  If  you  chose,  you  could  terrify  nio  more  than  all  the 
others :  you  could  kill  me  with  fear ;  but  instea<l  of  that  you  have  rather 
lightened  my  heart ;  God  will  reward  you  for  it.  FinisJi  your  deed  of 
mercy :  set  me  free-— set  me  free ! ' 
'  To-morrow  morning > 

''*Okl  eet  me  free  Bow^ttow.' 

« 
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'To-morrow  morning  I  will  see  you  again,  I  say.    Come,  in  the 

meanwhile,  be  of  good  courn^e.  Take  a  little  rest  ♦  you  must  wmt 
•omething  to  eat.    They  shall  bring  you  something  directly.* 

*'  *  No,  no  ;  I  shall  die  if  anybody  conies  here  ;  1  shall  die  !  Take  me 
to  a  church — God  will  reward  you  for  that  step.* 

''*A  womaa  shall  bring  you  someUnng  to  eat,'  said  the  Unnamed; 
and  haTing  said  so,  he  stood  wondering  at  umself  how  sneh  a  remedy  had 
sntered  Ms  mmd«  and  how  the  wish  had  arisen  to  seek  a  xemedy  Ibr  the 
sorrows  of  a  poor  humble  villager. 

"  *  And  you,'  resumed  he  hastily,  turning  to  the  aged  matron,  *  per- 
suade her  to  c:it  something,  and  let  her  lie  dovm  to  rest  on  this  bed  ;  and 
it  she  is  willing  to  have  you  as  a  companion,  well ;  if  not,  you  can  sleep 
well  enough  for  one  night  on  the  floor.  Encourage  her,  I  say,  and  keep 
her  eheerfVil.   Beware  that  she  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  you.' 

So  saying,  he  moved  fiHekly  towards  the  door.   Lucia  sprang  qp,  and 

ran  to  detain  him  and  renew  her  entreaties ;  but  he  was  gone. 

«  •  «  «  •  • 

**  Lucia  remained  motionless,  shrunk  up  into  the  corner,  her  knees 
drawn  close  to  her  breast,  her  hands  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.    She  was  neither  asleep  nor  awake,  but  worn  out 
with  a  rapid  succession— «  tumultuous  alternation,  of  thoughts,  antici* 
pations,  and  heaart-throbbSngs.   Recalled,  in  some  degree,  to  eonsdous- 
ness,  and  recollecting  more  distinctly  the  horrors  she  had  seen  and 
iuffiaed  that  terrible  day,  she  would  now  dwell  mournfully  on  the  dark 
and  fiwmidablo  realities  in  which  she  found  herself  involved  ;  then,  her 
mind  being  carried  onward  into  a  still  more  obscure  region,  she  had  to 
stniggle  against  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  imcertainty  and  terror. 
In  this  distressing  state  she  continued  for  a  long  time,  w  hich  we  would 
hoe  prefer  to  pass  oyer  rapidly ;  but  at  length,  exhausted  and  oTeroomoy 
the  relaxed  her  hold  on  her  benumbed  limbs,  and  sinking  at  fhll  length 
ipon  the  floor,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  more  closely  re* 
sembling  real  sleep.    But  suddenly  awaking,  as  at  some  inward  call,  she 
tried  to  arouse  herself  completely,  to  regain  her  scattered  senses,  and  to 
remember  where  she  was,  and  how,  and  why.    She  listened  to  some 
sound  that  caught  her  ear ;  it  was  the  slow  deep  breathing  of  the  old 
woman.    She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  a  faint  light,  now  glimmering 
ht  a  moment,  and  then  again  dying  away :  it  was  the  wiek  of  the  lamp, 
which,  almost  ready  to  expire,  emitted  a  tiemnlons  gleam,  and  ^ckly 
drew  it  Inm^,  so  to  say,  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  wave  on  the  sea^ore ; 
and  thus,  "withdrawing  from  the  surrounding  objects  ere  there  was  time 
to  display  them  in  distinct  colouring  and  relief,  it  merely  presented  to 
the  eye  a  succession  of  confused  and  indistinct  glim])ses.    But  the  recent 
impressions  she  had  received  quickly  returned  to  her  mind,  and  assisted 
ha  in  distinguishing  what  appeared  so  disorderly  to  her  visual  organs. 
When  fully  arovaed,  the  unhappy  girl  recogidsed  her  prison:  all  the 
veccillections  of  the  horrible  day  Uiat  was  fled,  all  the  uncertain  tenors 
of  the  future,  rushed  at  once  i^on  her  mind  ;  the  very  calm  in  which  she 
now  found  herself  after  so  much  agitation,  the  sort  of  repose  she 
had  just  tasted,  the  desertion  in  wliich  she  was  left,  all  combined  to 
inspire  her  with  new  dreatl,  till,  overcome  by  alann,  she  earnestly  longed 
for  death.    But  at  this  juncture,  she  remembered  that  she  could  still 
pray ;  and  with  that  thought  there  seemed  to  shine  for^  a  sudden  ray 
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of  comfort.  She  once  more  took  out  her  rosary,  and  boj>an  to  repeat 
the  prayers  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  words  tell  from  iiir  ta-mbliug 
lips,  biie  felt  an  indefinite  confiding  faith  taking  possession  of  her  heart. 
Suddenly  another  thought  rushed  into  her  mind,  that  her  prayer  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  readily  accepted,  and  more  eertainly  heard,  if  ahe  were 
to  mdce  some  oflering  in  her  desolate  condition.  She  tried  to  remember 
"what  bIm  most  prized,  or,  rather,  what  she  had  once  most  prized  ;  for  at 
this  moment  her  heart  could  feel  no  other  affection  than  that  of  li  ar,, 
nor  conceive  any  other  desire  than  that  of  deliverance.  She  did  re- 
member it,  and  resolveil  at  once  to  make  tlie  sacrifice.  Rising  upon  her 
knees,  and  clasping  her  hands,  from  whence  the  rosary  was  suspended 
before  ber  breast,  she  raised  her  fiuse  and  eyes  to  beaTen,  and  said,  *  Or 
most  boly  Virgin !  thou  to  whom  I  have  so  often  recommended  myself, 
and  who  bast  so  often  comforted  me ! — thou  who  hast  borne  so  many 
sorrows,  and  art  now  so  gloricrus ! — thou  wha  hast  wrought  so  many 
miracles  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  help  me  I  Bring  me  out  of  this 
dan{?er  ;  bring  me  safely  to  my  mother,  O  mother  of  our  liord  ;  and  I 
vow  unto  thee  to  continue  a  virgin  I  I  renounce  for  ever  my  unfortunate 
betrothed,  that  from  henceforth  I  may  belong  only  to  tbae  I  * 

"  Having  uttered  tbese  words,  she  bowed  ber  bead,,  and  placed  tte  beads 
around  ber  neck,  almost  as  a  token  of  ber  consecration,  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  as  a  safeguard,  a  part  of  the  armour  for  tbe  new  warfare  to  whicb 
she  had  devoted  lierst  lf.  Seating  herself  again  on  the  floor,  a  kind  of 
tranquillity,  a  more  childlike  reliance,  gradually  diffused  themselves  over 
her  soul.  The  to-uionoir  moiuinff,  repeated  by  the  unknown  nobleman, 
came  to  her  mind  and  seemed  to  her  ear  to  convey  a  promise  of  deliver- 
ance* Her  senses,  wearied  by  sucb  struggles,  gradually  gave  way  before 
tbese  soothing  tbooghts ;  vntU  at  length,  towttds  day-break,  and  with 
tbe  name  of  her  protectress  upon  ber  Hpa,  Luda  sank  into  a  profinmd 
and  unbroken  sleep. 

"  But  in  this  same  castle  there  was  one  who  would  willingly  ha\^e  fol- 
lowed her  example,  yet  who  tried  in  vain.  After  departing,  or  rather 
escaping,  from  Lucia,  giving  orders  for  her  supper,  and  paying  his  cus- 
tomary visits  to  several  posts  in  his  castle,  with  her  im.age  ever  vividly 
before  bis  eyes,  and  ber  words  resounding  in  bis  ears,  the  nobleman  bad 
hastily  retired  to  bis  chamber,  impetnoosly  shut  the  door  behind  Idm, 
and  hurriedly  undiesnng,  had  lain  down.  But  that  image,  which  now 
more  closely  than  ever  haunted  his  mind,  seemed  at  that  moment  to  say  • 
*  Thou  shalt  not  sleep  !' — *  What  absurd  womanly  curiosity  tempted  me 
to  go  see  her  ^  '  thought  he.  '  That  fool  of  a  Nibbio  was  right :  one  is  no 
longer  a  man !  yes,  one  is  uo  longer  a  man  !  .  .  .  .  I  ?  .  .  .  .  am  1  no  longer 
a  man  ?  What  has  happened  ?  What  devil  has  got  possession  of  me  ? 
What  is  there  new  in  idl  this?  Didn't  I  know,  before  now,  that  women 
always  weep  and  implore  f  Eyen  men  do  sometimes,  when  they  have  not 
the  power  to  lebel.  What  the  1  haTe  I  nayer  baaid  women  cay 
befiore?' 

•  ••••• 

— *  I  will  set  her  free  ;  yes,  I  will.  I  will  fly  to  her  by  day-break,  and 
bid  ber  depart  safely.  She  shall  be  accompanied  by  ...  .  And  my 
promise?  My  engagement t  Bon  Bodrigof  •  •  •  •  Who  is  Don 
RodrigoT' 

"••I^e  one  suddenly  surprised  by  an  untxpectad  and  embainuwing 
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question  from  a  superior,  the  Unnamed  hastily  sought  for  an  answer  to 
the  query  he  had  just  put  to  himself  or  ratlier  which  had  been  suggested 
to  lum  by  that  new  Toioe  whidi  had  aU  at  oaee  made  itaelf  heanl,  and 

sprung  up  to  he,  as  it  were,  a  judge  of  his  former  self.    He  tried  to 
imagine  any  reaaoni  whkh  could  have  induced  liim,  almost  before  being 
lequested,  to  engage  in  inflicting  so  much  suffering,  without  any  in- 
centives of  hatred  or  fear,  on  a  poor  unknowTi  creature,  only  to  render 
a  st  rvice  to  this  man;  but  instead  of  succeeding  in  discovering  such 
motives  as  he  would  now  have  deemed  sufiicient  to  excuse  the  deed,  he 
eoiild  not  even  imagine  bow  be  bad  ever  been  induced  to  undertake  it. 
Tha  willingnefa,  la&er  than  the  detenninationy  to  do  so,  bad  been  the 
instantaneoua  impulse  of  a  mind  obedient  to  its  old  and  habitual  ftelin<rs, 
the  consequence  of  a  thousand  antecedent  actions  ;  and  to  account  for 
this  one  deed,  the  unhappy  self-examiner  found  himself  involved  in  an 
examination  of  his  whok  life.    Backwards  from  year  to  year,  from  en- 
gagement to  engagement,  from  bloodshed  to  bloodshed,  ^om  crime  to 
crime,  each  one  stood  b^ie  hia  conacienee-atricken  soul,  divested  of  the 
feelmgs  which  bad  induced  bim  to  will  and  commit  it,  and  tberefoie 
appearing  in  all  its  monstrousness,  which  those  feelings  had,  at  the 
time,  prevented  his  perceiving.    They  were  all  his  own,  they  made  up 
himself:  and  the  horror  of  this  thought,  renewed  with  each  frtsh  re- 
menihrance,  and  cleavin<x  to  all,  increased  at  last  to  desperation.  lie 
sprang  up  impetuously  in  his  bed,  eaj^erly  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
the  wall  at  his  side,  touched  a  pistol,  grasped  it,  reached  it  down,  and 
•  ...  at  the  moment  of  finishing  a  life  which  had  become  insupportable, 
bis  thoughts,  srised  with  terror,  and  a  (so  to  say)  supemtitaous  dread, 
mshed  forward  to  the  time  which  would  still  continue  to  flow  on  after 
his  end.    He  pictured  with  horror  his  disfigured  corpse,  lying  motion- 
less, and  in  the  power  of  his  vilest  survivor ;  the  astonishment,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  castle  in  the  morninfi :  everything  turned  upside  down; 
and  he,  powerless  and  voiceless,  thrown  aside,  he  knew  not  whither. 
He  fancied  the  reports  that  would  be  spread,  the  conversations  to  which 
It  would  give  rise,  both  in  the  castle,  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  a  distance, 
together  witb  die  njoicings  of  his  enemies.   The  darkness  and  silence 
around  him  presented  death  in  a  still  more  mournful  and  ficigbtful 
aspect ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  not  have  hesitated  in  open  day, 
out  of  doors,  and  in  the  presence  of  spectators,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
water,  and  vanish.    Absorbed  in  such  tormenting  reflections,  he  con- 
tinued alternately  snapping  and  unsnapping  tlie  cock  of  his  pistol  with  a 
fiimvalslve  movement  of  bis  thumb,  when  another  diought  flashed  aeross 
his  mind. — '  If  this  other  Itfe^  of  whkSi  they  told  me  when  I  was^a  boy,  of 
which  every  body  tslks  now,  as  if  it  were  a  certain  thing,  if  there  be 
not  such  a  thing,  if  it  be  an  invention  of  the  priests ;  what  am  I 
doing?    why  should  I  die?  what  matters  all  that  I  have  done?  what 
matters  it  ?  It  is  an  absurdity,  my  •  •  •  .  But  if  there  really  be  another 
life!  • 

At  such  a  doubt,  at  snch  a  risk,  he  was  seised  with  a  blacker  and 
deeper  despair,  from  which  even  death  afforded  no  escape.  He  dropped 
the  pistol,  and  lay  with  his  fingers  twined  among  his  hair,  his  teeth 
.chattering,  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  Suddenly  the  words  he  had 
heard  repeated  a  few  hours  before  rose  to  his  remembrance ; — '  God 
pardons  so  many  sins  for  one  deed  of  mercy  1 ' — They  did  not  come  to 
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him  with  that  tone  of  humble  supplication  in  which  tliey  had  been  pro~ 
nounced  ;  they  came  witli  a  Toice  of  authority,  whkli  at  the  same  time 
czdted  a  distant  Simmering  of  hope.  It  was  a  moment  of  relief;  he 
niaed  his  handa  from  hia  temples,  and,  in  a  more  composed  attitudet 
fixed  hia  mind's  eye  on  her  who  had  uttered  the  words  ;  she  seemed  to 
him  no  longer  like  hia  prisoner  and  suppliant,  but  in  the  posture  of  one 
"who  dispenses  mercy  and  consolation.  He  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn 
of  day,  that  he  might  fly  to  liberate  her,  and  to  hear  from  her  lips  other 
words  of  alleviation  and  life,  and  even  thought  of  conducting  her  liimiic'lf 
to  her  mother." 

The  aoeoont  of  the  peatilence  at  Milan  ia  fine,  though  inferior  to  the 
plague  told hy  Defoe.  In  parting  widi  Mansoni,  without  Uunchinginto  the 
ultra  praise  of  his  admirers,  we  must  avow  that  he  has  nobly  opened  a 
course  where  Italians  must  excel,  abounding  as  they  do  in  genina  and 
imagination.    Already  he  finds  a  rival  in  his  pupil  Grossi. 

Two  other  writers  of  fiction,  Azeglio  Massini  and  Giovanni  Rossini, 
have  also  obtained  a  reputation.  Tomaao  Grossi,  however,  deserves 
especial  notice.  Hia  romance, "  Marco  Viaconti/' like  the  Promessi 
Spoai "  of  his  master  and  model ,  Mansoni,  has  met  with  unhounded  ancoeaa 
in  Italy,  and  haa  been  translated  into  many  European  languagea.  The 
•work  so  closely  resembles  **  The  Betrothed,"  that  one  wouhl  suppose  it 
written  by  the  same  author,  though,  on  the  whole,  it  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  Manzoni's  production.  It  has  most  of  the  same  defects  ;  and  though 
here  and  there  very  fine,  never  reaches  the  same  excellence.  The  story, 
taken  from  ^  period  of  the  fierce  atrife  between  the  Ghielphs  and  the 
Ohibellineay  ia  lomantie  and  interesting  enough ;  the  prfaiciiMl  character, 
Marco  Yiaeonti,  is  drawn  with  power  and  skill,  we  have  extracted 
Manzoni's  portrait  of  the  peasant  girl,  Lucia :  we  here,  as  a  specimen  of 
Grossi's  style,  g^TC  the  description  of  his  heroine.  Bice,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble : — 

"  The  maiden,  aged  sixteen,  was  like  a  rose,  disclosing  all  its  freshness 
and  fragrance  to  the  first  rays  of  a  soft  and  dewy  moniing.  A  long  azure 
robe,  coveied  firom  the  girdle  to  the  knee  with  delicate  ailver  net-woik» 
imitated  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  but  was  iar  from  equal  to  diat  ethereal 
azure,  that  heavenly  lustre.  The  profusion  of  her  fair  tresses,  fine  and 
brilliant  as  gold  thread,  was  only  confined  hy  a  wreath  of  flowers,  alter- 
nately silver  and  azure  like  her  robe,  and  the  perfumed  locks  fell  in  luxuri- 
ance over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  down  to  the  very  hem  of  her  garments. 

**  The  native  sweetness  and  innocence  which  slione  upon  the  face  of  this 
fiur  girl  were  slightly  tinged  witli  reserve,  and  her  glance  of  pride  and  self- 
will  was  oomhined  with  gentleneaa,  addUig  a  certain  dignity,  diaim,  and 
expreaaion  to  those  beautiful  features,  which  hi  came  them  wdl. 

"  Bice  walked  into  the  midst  of  the  hall,  having  on  one  ode  her  father, 
and  on  the  other  Ottorino  ;  and  a  low  whisper,  and  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration, followed  her  on  the  way,  She  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  her  ;  she 
heard  the  remarks  made  all  round  her;  she  partly  understood,  and  partly 
guessed,  the  words  uttered  by  the  crowd ;  and  looking  down  timidly,  her 
fiioe  became  tinged  with  a  deep  carnation.  But  what  could  ahe  do  when 
the  buifbon,  bending  oneknee  before  her,  and  takinsfoff  hiscap,  proclaimed 
her,  in  a  loud  voice,  The  Qum  of  Love  and  Bcauttj  1  Overcome,  confused, 
and  really  touched  by  too  strong  a  feeling  of  modest  dignity  and  bashful- 
ness.  Bice  dung  still  more  closely  to  her  iather^  and  besought  him  to  taks 
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her  away,  and  dismiss  and  silence  the  man.  Count  del  Ral/o,  liowcver, 
was  too  much  pleased  at  his  daughter's  triumpli ;  and  very  far  from 
listening  to  her  entreaties,  he  led  her  to  m  leat  ftt  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
placed  himself  on  her  right,  and  made  Ottorino  a  sign  that  he  should  place 
kimMlf  OA  the  other  side.  After  letnnixng  with  co\irtefly  the  nlutationa 
he  leeeiTod  from  the  knights  there  assembled,  the  C^unt  turned  to  thd 
minstrel,  and,  with  noble  condescension, he  apologised  for  the  intemiption 
lus  arrival  had  caused  to  the  song,  and  begged  him  to  proceed. 

"*  I  will  sing  you  another,'  said  Tremacoldo.  Then,  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand,  he  slowly  paced  a  few  times  through  the  space  left  for  him  in 
the  eentre  of  the  hall,  while  the  audience  dispomd  tbemselTCs  around  him 
in  a  eirde :  afterwards,  lilting  np  hia  head,  he  began  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Bice.  After  comparii^  her  to  uie  lily  of  the  valley,  to  the  rose  of  Jericho^ 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  after  ranking  her  above  all  the  beautii'ul  sultanas 
who  then  adorned  the  harems  of  Egypt  and  Persia;  above  all  the  noble  ladies 
and  princesses  most  highly  extolled  by  the  troubadours  of  Provence  in  their 
lays,  he  placed  her  beside  the  lady  to  whom  the  verses  of  Petrarca  were  dedi- 
cated, preparing  that  fame  which  after  five  centuries  is  fresher  and  brighter 
than  ever,  and  he  promiaed  to  the  heauty  of  the  Laiian  Lake  thesame  singer 
ss  the  hetMty  of  Avignon ;  a  man  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old  at 
that  time,  but  already  celehrmted  in  Italy  as  the  first  of  her  poets. 

"Finally,  making  the  young  knight  who  sat  beside  Bice  the  subject  of 
his  verse,  he  praised  his  race,  liis  qualities,  his  prowess,  and  ended  by 
saying,  that  the  two  of  whom  he  had  sung  set  off  one  another  just  as  a 
gem  in  a  ring.'* 

Such  then  is  the  actual  state  of  fiction  in  Italy  ;  but  more  will  come  of 
it,  we  are  sure :  the  Italians  never  strive  in  literature  or  art,  hut  they  excel ; 
iie  ^rious  sun  above  them,  the  beautiful  land  around  them,  and  the  warm 
and  imi^^inative  souls  within  ilu m,  will  lead  to  their  ruling  in  the  realms 
of  romance,  as  they  have  already  done,  with  power  imperial,  in  the  regiona 
of  poetry  and  music* 
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AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  BULKBLEY  MSS. 

Bib  Ricbabd  BmjoELST  served  in  Fkulianient  for  the  county 
of  Angiesqr  tbc  second  and  tiuid  BOBsions  of  Queen  Maiy*  the  tbiid  oif 

Klizabeth,  ftnd  first  of  James. 

**  He  was  of  goodly  ]iersuu,  fair  of  complexion,  and  tall  of  stature.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet — not  drinking  of  healths.    In  his  habit  he 
never  changed  his  fashion,  but  always  wore  round  breeches,  and  thick 
bnmbaBt  doublets,  tibough  very  gallant  ttod  rich.   In  the  last  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  being  then  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  he  attended  the 
council  of  Marches  at  Ludlow,  in  winter  time.  When  the  Lord  President 
Zouch  went  in  his  coach  to  church  or  elsewhere,  Sir  Richard  used  to  ride 
on  a  great  stone  horse  ;  and  sometimes  he  would  go  from  his  lodging  to 
church  in  frost  and  snow  on  foot,  wth  a  short  cloak,  silk  stockings,  a  great 
rapier  and  dagger,  tarry  all  prayers  and  sermon  in  very  cold  weather, 
insomuch  that  Lord  Zouch  was  wont  to  say  he  was  cold  to  see  him.  He 
was  a  great  reader  of  history  and  diaoourses  of  all  estates  and  countries ; 
of  Yeiy  good  memory  and  understanding  in  matters  belonging  to  house- 
keeping, husbandry,  maritime  aflbyres,  building  of  ships,  and  maintaining 
them  at  sea.    He  drew  his  own  letters  with  his  own  hand :  and  being 
complayned  of  at  the  Council  of  the  Marches,  far  breach  of  an  order  of 
that  court,  ho  drew  his  own  answer, — that  he  co^  not  be  convicted  out  of 
his  own  possession  but  by  cuui'se  of  common  law,  pleaded  Magna  Charts, 
and  d^anded  judgment.  Whidi  answer  being  put  into  court;  the  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Bichard  Shuttleworth,  called  for  a  sight  thereof^  and  after 
perusal  said  to  the  counsellors  of  the  bar,  "  Look,  my  masters,  what  a 
Done  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  hast  cast  into  court  for  you  to  tire  upon."  And 
the  matter  being  agreed,  it  was  referred  to  the  common  law.    He  was  a 
great  housekeeper  and  entertainer  of  strangers,  especially  such  aa  passed 
to  and  from  Ireland.    He  nobly  entertained  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  way 
there  to  be  Lord^Xaeutenant    He  made  provision  of  all  necesaaries  for  his 
table  befoiehand.   "Ae  sent  yearly  to  Greenland  for  codling  and  other 
fish,  ivfaioh  he  did  use  to  barter  in  Spain  for  Malaga  and  sherry  wines ; 
and  always  kept  a  good  stocke  of  old  sack  in  his  cellar,  which  he  called 
Amabile,  beside  other  wines.    He  kept  two  parkes  well  stored  with  red 
and  fallow  deer,  w*^  did  afford  such  plenty  of  venison  as  furnished  his 
table  3  or  4  times  every  week  in  the  season,  beside  pleasuring  of  friends. 
He  kept  several  farms,  beside  his  demesne  in  his,  hands,  w^  furnished 
hia  house  irith  fiit  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  dn.  Ac  He  mm  an  eioenent  house- 
man, and  an  expert  tiUer,  keeping  two  great  atablea  of  horses-^ne  in 
Cheshire,  and  another  in  Beaumaris   and  a  great  stud  of  mares.  His 
estate  in  Anglesey  was  2500i.,  in  Carnarvonshire  800Z.,  and  in  Cheshire 
lOOOi.  a  year,  having  always  a  great  stock  of  ready  money  lying  in  his 
chest.    He  kept  many  servanta  and  attendants,  tall  and  proper  men. 
Two  lacquejrs  in  livery  always  ran  by  his  hoi'se.    He  never  went  from 
home  without  20  or  24  to  attend  him.    He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Queen 
Eliz.   He  had  poweiM  friends  at  Court,  and  had  the  gentry  and  oom> 
monalty  of  the  oo.  of  Anglesey  at  hia  service,  except  the  Woods  of 
Khosmoro,  who  were  always  his  enemies.    He  had  great  contests  with 
Dudiqrt  £arl  of  Leicester,  who  obtayned  the  Queen'ii  letten  patents 
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under  the  great  seal,  to  be  chief  ranger  of  the  Forest  of  Snowdon,  in  it^ 
oflBce  he  behaved  very  injuriously  to  tlie  counties  of  Merioneth,  Carnar- 
von, and  Anglesey,  attempting  to  brines  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
that  forest  most  of  the  freeholilers'  lands  in  those  8  counties;  and  for 
that  purpose  the  Earl  procured  several  commissions  from  the  Queen,  to 
inquire  of  encroachments  and  conoealments  of  lands.  The  return  of  the 
joiy  in  Anglesey  not  being  agreeable  to  the  Earl's  ooininissioiieiBt  tbey 
went  in  a  rage  to  Carnan'on,  forcibly  entered  the  exchequer  there,  ram- 
sacked  the  leoorda,  and  carried  away  what  tliej  pleased ;  but  the  Earl, 
after  making  many  attempts,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  county,  was 
obliged  to  desist,  being  defeated  in  all  schemes  upon  Snowdon  by  tho 
power,  and  interest,  and  spirit  of  Sir  liich**  Bulkeley.  But  manet  alt4 
mente  repostum.  The  Earl  bore  a  poysonous  hatred  to  Sir  liich"*,  yet  he 
eoDtmaed  still  in  fitvoar  inth  the  Queen  and  conneil,  though  often  molested 
by  the  Earl,  his  agents,  and  creditors. 

"  Sir  Bkhard  being  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Anglesey  (upon 
intelligence  of  tho  Spanish  Amiada  threatening  England),  was  to  cease 
the  country  in  arras;  and  cessing  Mr.  Woods,  of  Rhosmore,  he  was 
highly  offended,  and  thought  liimself  too  heavily  loaded,  therefore  went 
up  to  Court,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  carrying  a  false  tale  with  him,  that 
ftr  Bleh4  Bulkeley  (a  little  belbrs  the  attainder  and  ezeeutimi  of  The^ 
Salaabuiy,  one  of  the  acoomplioea  of  Anfhr  Babington  the  traytor,  1585} 
bad  been  in  t^e  mountains  of  Snowdon,  conferring  with  him,  and  that 
at  a  farm  of  Sir  Richard's,  called  Curaligie,  they  had  lain  together  two  or 
three  nights.  The  Earl,  glad  of  this  information,  presently  acquaints  the 
Queen  and  council  therewith.  Sir  Rich**,  being  called  before  the  council 
and  examined,  absolutely  denied  the  whole  matter ;  and  when  the  Estrl,  at 
the  time  President  of  the  Queen's  CouncO,  did  severely  inforce  it  ag*  him. 
He  told  the  Eail  to  his  lue,— 'Tour  ISither,  and  the  vexy  same  men  as 
now  inform  against  pne,  were  like  to  undo  my  &thor;  for  upon  the  dealh 
of  K.  Edw.  0,  by  letters  from  your  fiither,  he  was  commanded  to  pro- 
clayme  Queen  Jane,  and  to  muster  the  country,  which  he  did  accordingly ; 
and  had  not  my  mother  been  one  of  Queen  Maries  maids  of  honor,  he 
had  come  to  great  trouble  and  danger.'  Hearing  these  words,  the  council 
hushed  and  rose,  and  Sir  iiich'^  depai'ted.  The  Earl  hastened  to  the 
Qoeen,  snd  told  her  the  oonneil  had  been  examining  Sjr  Bich^  Bulkelej 
alKmt  matters  of  treason,  that  they  found  him  a  dangerous  peiaon,  and 
mm  cause  to  eommit  hun  to  the  Tower,  and  that  he  dwelt  in  a  suspicious 
comer  of  the  world.  •What!  Sir  Rich**  Bulkeley?'  said  the  Queen. 
'He  never  intended  us  any  harm.  Wo  have  brought  him  up  from  a  boy, 
and  have  had  special  tryal  of  his  fidelity.  You  shall  not  comit  him.* 
'  We,'  said  the  Earl,  *  who  have  the  care  of  your  Mtyesty's  person  see 
more  and  hear  more  of  the  man  than  you  do.  He  is  of  an  aspiring  mind, 
and  lives  m  a  remote  place.'  *  Before  God,'  replyed  tho  Queen, ' m 
will  be  sworn  vpaa  the  Holy  Evangelists  he  never  intend^  us  any 
harm ; '  and  so  zsn  to  the  bible,  and  Joaaed  it,  si^g,  '  You  shall  not 
comit  him — we  have  brought  him  up  from  a  hoy/  Then  the  lords  of 
the  council  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hugh  Bellot,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  accusation  layd  to  Sir  Rich**'*  charge,  which  the 
Bishop  found  false  and  forged,  and  so  certifyed  to  the  council.  Where- 
upon ha  was  dearsd  to  ihe  Queen's  Mi^esty's  great  content,  to  tibe 
abundant  joy  of  his  oovmtiy,  and  to  his  oim  gnat  oredit  ond  reputation; 
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and  nftervNards  divers  of  the  lords  of  tho  ootinril  wrote  Icttei-s  to  the 
justices  of  assizo  of  North  Wales,  to  publish  Sir  Kii  h^  '*  wrongs,  and  to 
notify  to  the  Queen's  subjects  his  clear  innocence.    Hut  that  Sir  Rich* 
might  not  rest  iu  peace,  one  Green,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
the  name  of  one  Bromfield,  a  pensioner,  came  to  him  to  cfaallenge  him 
to  meet  Bxx)mfield  in  the  field.   *  Have  yon  no  other  ermncl  ? '  quoth 
Sir  Richard.    *  No !  *  says  Green.    Then  Sir  Rich^  drew  hifl.dagger,  and 
broke  Green's  pate,  telling  him  to  carr)*  that  as  his  answer,  he  sconiinr; 
to  meet  such  a  knave  as  Bromfield.    This  treatment  of  Green  highly 
increased  the  anger  of  tlie  Earl.    Bronitield,  Green,  and  other  of  his 
retayuers,  plotted  mischu  f  to  the  person  of  Sir  Rich<^ ;  but  he  stood  upon 
his  guard,  always  keening  twenty-fbor  stoat  men  with  swcffds,  hodden* 
and  daggers,  to  defond  him  from  their  attompta.   They  hired  hoato  and 
^wherries  upon  the  Thames,  with  a  design  to  drown  Sir  Rich<^  as  he  sh* 
go  from  Westminster  to  London ;  but  he,  being  privately  informed 
thereof,  borrowed  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  barge,  furnished  it  with 
men,  muskets,  billets,  and  drums,  and  tinrapets,  and  rowed  along  tho 
Thames,  shot  the  bridge,  and  went  down  to  Greenwich,  where  the  Queen 
kept  her  Oourt  at  that  time ;  and  at  the  landing  place  over  against  the 
MJiBoe»  he  cansed  his  company  to  discharge  their  moskete,  to  beat  their 
daama,  and  sound  their  trumpets.    The  Earl  of  Leycester  hearing 
ttiereof,  repaired  to  the  Queen,  and  informed  her  that  Sir  Bieh*^  Bulkelej, 
more  like  a  rebel  than  a  subject,  had  come  with  barges,  muskets,  men, 
drums,  and  trumpets,  and  had  shot  several  pieces  over  against  her 
Mtyesty's  palace,  to  the  great  terror  of  her  Court — a  matter  not  to  bo 
suffered.    The  Queen  sent  for  Sir  Richd,  and  after  hearing  his  apology 
iat  himaelt  made  the  Earl  frienda  with  him.  Withm  a  wh&e  after  the 
Earl  lent  for  Sir  Bich<^  to  hia  chamber,  who  coming  thither,  the  Eail 
began  to  apostolate  with  him  on  several  wrongs  and  abuses  he  pretended 
to  have  received  at  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  lost  10,(){)0  by  hia 
opposition.    But  the  discourse  ended  in  milder  terms,  and  Sir  Rich**  was 
bidden  to  dinner,  but  did  eat  or  drink  nothing  save  of  what  he  saw  tho 
Earl  taste, — remembering  Sir  Nic  Throgmorton,  who  was  said  to  have 
neeifed  a  fig  at  hia  table. 

*•  But  the  Eail  of  Leyceater  dying  in  Get  1 588,  Sir  Bieh^  Bulkelej  and 
his  country  enjoyed  peace  and  quietness  from  his  ^n^nical  oppressions, 
his  devices,  and  wicked  practices.  And  Sir  Bichaid  aorviTed  to  the  88th 
of  June,  1021,  when  he  died,  aged  88. 

*'  lie  had  attended  the  coronation  of  y«  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
of  Jamea  the  h  imt.    Uis  cloak  at  this  Ust  coronation  cost  jg500." 
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A  FACT  IN  HERALDRY. 

Br  TBB  AVTHOB  OV  **  PlOTmBUIi  PklLOIOniT.** 

High  in  Battlers  antlered  hall, 
Ancient  as  its  Abbey  wall, 
Hangs  a  liclmct  brown  with  rust, 
Cobwebcd  o'er,  and  thick  with  dust ; 
iligh  it  hangs  'mid  ])ikcs  and  bows, 
Seowling  ^1  at  speetnl  foes ; 
Pxoiid  and  ttem  with  visor  down, 
And  fearful,  in  its  feudal  frown. 

When  I  saw,  what  ailed  thee,  heart ! 
Wherefore  should  I  stop  and  start  ? 
That  old  helm  witli  that  old  crest 
Is  more  to  me  than  all  the  rest— 
Batteredt  hroken,  tho'  it  be, 
That  old  helm  is  all  to  me. 

Yon  black  greyhound  know  1  well. 
Many  a  tale  bath  it  to  tell — 
How  in  troublous  times  of  old 
Sires  of  mine,  with  bearijig  bold ; — 
Bearing  bold  but  much  mischance, 
Bwayed  the  sword  or  poised  the  lance. 

Much  mischance,  desponding  still, 
They  fought  and  fell,  foreboding  ill ; 
Aod  their  scallop,  gules  with  blood, 
Fessed  amid  the  asoxe  flood. 
Shewed  the  pilgrim  slaJn  a&r 
O'er  the  sea  in  holy  war. 

Wliile  that  faithful  greyhound  black 
Vainly  watched  the  wild  boar's  track ; 
And  the  l^end,  and  the  name. 
Proved  all  lost  bat  hope  and  fiune 
Tout  est  perdu  fors  llionneiiT 
Mais  '*  L'Bspoir  est  ma  force"  sans  peur. 
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CURIOUS  ilUALS  CONNECTED  WITtt  THE 

ARISTOCRACY. 

No.  XV. — Tub  T&ial  of  Mungo  Campbell  fob  Shootiko  Lobd  Eoliiiotoii. 

Tub  unfortunate  nobleman  who  was  the  victim  in  this  melancholy 
affair,  was  Alexander  Mont  isomeric,  tenth  Earl  of  Efrlington,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1729,  and  who  perished  by  the  hand  of  Campbell 
the  25th  October,  1709.  The  Earldom  of  Eglingtou  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  the  most  distinguished  in  Scotland.  Its  present  representative^ 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Earl  of  EgHngtofU  and  Winton,  it  the  thirteenth 
earl. 

Mungo  Campbell,  who  committed  the  act,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
noble  family  of  Argjle,  and  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1721.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant  of  eminence,  had  been  mayor  of 
the  town,  and  a  justice  of  peace  ;  but,  having  twenty-four  children,  and 
meeting  with  many  losses  in  his  commercial  connexions,  it  was  impossible 
Sot  ham  to  make  any  adequate  pvovidon  for  hit  &roily  ;  lo  that,  on  his 
^eath,  die  telationa  took  eaie  of  the  ehOdren,  and  educated  them  in  the 
Jiberal  manner  which  is  customary  in  Scotland.  Mungo  was  protected 
ky  an  uncle,  who  gave  him  a  good  education ;  but  this  friend  dying  when 
the  youth  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  left  him  sixty  poimds,  and 
earnestly  recommended  him  to  tlie  care  of  bis  other  relations.  The  young 
man  was  a  finished  scholar  ;  yet  seemed  averse  to  make  choice  of  any  of 
the  learned  nrofesfions.  His  attachment  appeared  to  be  to  die  military 
life,  in  which  line  manv  of  his  ancestors  had  glorlonsly  distinguished 
Ihemselves.*  He  entered  himself  as  a  cadet  in  the  royal  regiment  of 
Scotch  Greys,  then  eommanded  by  his  relation.  General  Campbell,  and 
served  during  two  campaigns  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
military  preferment.  After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  at  which  he  assisted, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  appointed  quarter-master,  if  he  could  have 
raised  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  this  place  was  bestowed  on  another 
person,  whfle  Campbell  waa  making  fruitless  applicatums  fat  the  money. 
Thus  disappointed  of  what  he  thought  a  leasonaUe  expectation,  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  went  into  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  at  the  junc- 
ture when  the  rebels  had  quitted  Scotland,  in  1745.  Lord  Loudon  then 
had  the  command  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  who  exerted  so  much  bravery 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Campbell  being  related  to  his 
lordship,  ibught  under  him  with  such  bravery  as  did  equal  credit  to  his 
loyal^  and  courage. 

^  Not  long  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden,  Lord  Loudon  proenied 
his  kinsman  to  be  appointed  an  officer  of  the  excise;  and  prevailed  on 
the  commissioners  to  station  him  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  Ulftt  he  might  hive 
the  happiness  of  residing  near  his  friends  and  relations.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  new  duty,  Mr.  Campbell  behaved  with  strict  integrity  to  the 
Crown,  yet  with  so  much  civility,  as  to  conciliate  the  aflcctions  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  any  transactions.  He  married  when  he  was 
somewhat  advanoed  in  life ;  and  so  unexceptionable  was  his  whole  oon- 
duct,  that  all  the  noblHty  and  gentry  in  the  ndj^bouihood,  the  Barl  of 
Bglington. excepted,  gare  him  petmission  to  kill  game  on  thehr  cttatcs. 
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However,  lie  wat  my  moderate  in  the  uae  of  tliis  indiUgence,  eddoiii 
thootitig  but  inth  a  view  to  gratify  a  friend  with  a  pieaent,  hardly  ever 

for  his  own  emolument.  He  had  a  singular  attachment  to  fishing  ;  and 
a  river  in  Lord  Eglinton's  estate  affording  the  finest  fish  in  the  country, 
he  would  mllingly  have  angled  there ;  but  his  lordship  was  as  strict  with 
regard  to  his  fish  as  his  game. 

Being  one  day  in  search  of  smugglers,  and  carrying  his  gun,  he  was 
crossing  part  of  Lord  £glinton*8  estate,  when  a  hare  starting  up,  he  shot 
her.  His  lordship  hearing  the  report  of  a  gnn,  and  being  informed  that 
Campbell  had  fired  it,  sent  a  servant  to  command  him  to  como  to  the 
house.  Campbell  obeyed,  and  wis  trt.*nted  very  unkindly  by  his  lord- 
ship, who  even  descended  to  call  him  by  names  of  contemj)t.  The  other 
apologized  for  his  conduct,  which  he  said  arose  from  the  sudden  starting 
of  the  hare,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  design  of  giving  offence.  A  man 
named  Bartleymore  was  among  the  servanta  of  Lord  Eglington,  and  waa  a 
favouiite  of  his  lordship ;  this  man  had  dealt  largely  in  contraband  goods. 
Mr.  Campbell,  passing  along  the  sea-shore,  met  Bartleymore  with  a  cart, 
containing  eighty  gallons  of  rum,  which  he  seized  as  contr;iband,  and  the 
mm  was  condemned,  but  the  cart  restored,  as  being  the  property  of  Lord 
Eglinton.  Bartleymore  was  now  so  incensed  against  Campbell,  that  he 
contrived  many  tales  to  his  disadvantage,  and  at  length  engaged  his  lord- 
ship's paaiion  so  ftr,  that  he  conceived  a  more  un&vonrable  opinion  of 
him  than  he  had  hitherto  done ;  while  Campbell,  consdoiia  that  he  had 
only  discharged  his  duty,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  reports  of  hia 
lordship's  enmity.  About  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October, 
1769,  Campbell  took  his  gun,  and  went  out  with  another  officer  with 
a  ^new  to  detect  smugglers.  The  former  took  with  him  a  license  for 
shooting,  which  had  been  t^vcn  him  by  Dr.  Hunter,  though  they  had  no 
partienlar  design  of  killing  game.  They  now  passed  a  small  part  of 
I<ord  Eg^ton'a  estate,  to  reaeh  the  sea-ahore,  where  they  intended  to 
walk.  When  they  arrived  at  this  spot  it  was  near  noon;  and  Lofd 
Eglinton  came  np  in  his  eoach,  attended  by  Mr.  Wikon^  a  caipenter, 
who  was  working  for  him,  and  followed  by  four  servants  on  horseback. 
On  approaching  the  coast,  his  lordship  met  Bartleymore,  who  told  him 
tliat  there  were  some  poachers  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Wilson  endeavoured 
to  draw  off  his  lordship's  notice  from  such  a  business,  but  Bartleymore 
saying  that  Oampbell  waa  among  the  poachers.  Lord  Eglinton  quitted 
his  coach,  and,  mounting  a  led  hoiae,  lode  to  the  apot,  where  he  saw 
Campbell  and  the  other  officer,  whose  name  was  Browil*  Hia  loidalllp 
said,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  found  you  so  soon  again  on 
my  grounds,  after  your  promise,  when  you  shot  the  hare."  He  then  de- 
manded Campbell's  gun,  which  the  latter  declared  he  would  not  part 
with.  Lord  Eglinton  now  rode  towards  him,  while  Campbell  retreated 
with  his  gun  presented,  desiring  him  to  keep  at  a  distance,  StiO,  how* 
ever,  hia  lordahip  advanced,  smiling,  and  said,  "  Are  you  going  to  ahoot 
me  ? "    Campbell  replied,  "  I  will,  if  you  do  not  keep  off.** 

Lord  Eglinton  now  called  to  his  servants  to  bring  him  a  gun,  which 
one  of  them  took  from  the  coach,  and  delivered  it  to  another,  to  carry 
to  their  master.  In  the  interim,  Lord  Eglinton,  leading  his  horse, 
approached  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  gun  he  demanded;  but  the  latter 
would  not  deliver  it.  The  peer  then  quitted  his  horse's  bridle,  and  eon- 
thmed  advancing,  while  Campbell  still  retired,  though  in  an  farreguhMC 
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£ieetioD,  and  pointed  hb  gan  towwds  his  pursuer.  At  length*  Lord 
^glinton  caiiie  so  near  him,  that  Campbell  said,  "I  beg  your  panlniy 
my  lord,  but  I  will  not  deliver  my  gun  to  any  man  living,  therefore  Icoep 
off,  or  I  vnW  certainly  shoot  you."  At  this  instant,  Bartleymorc  ad- 
vancing, begged  Campbell  to  deliver  his  gun  to  Lord  Eglinton  ;  but  the 
latter  answered,  he  would  not,  for  he  had  a  right  to  carry  a  gun.  His 
lordship  did  not  dispute  his  geminl  right,  bat  said,  thatbe  could  not  haye 
any  to  carry  it  im  Ids  estate,  without  his  pemdssion.  Campbell  again 
begged  pardon,  and  still  continued  vetreating,  but  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  and  preparing  to  fire  in  his  own  defence.  While  he  was  thus 
walking  backwards,  his  heel  struck  against  a  stone,  and  he  fell,  when  he 
was  about  the  distance  of  three  yards  from  his  pursuer.  Lord  Eglinton 
observing  him  fall  on  his  back,  stepped  forward  as  if  he  would  have 
passed  by  CampbeU's  feet,  which  the  latter  observing,  reared  himadf  on 
his  dbow,  and  lodged  the  contents  of  his  piece  in  the  left  side  of  his 
lordship's  body*  At  this  critical  juncture  the  servant  above-mentioned 
brought  the  gun  from  the  coach,  and  Campbell  would  have  wrested  it 
from  his  hands,  but  that  Bartleymore  came  up  just  at  the  very  moment ; 
and  at  this  moment  I«oid  £gliiiton,  putting  his  band  to  his  wound,  said, 
"  I  am  killed." 

A  contest  now  ensued,  during  which  Bartleymore  repeatedly  strudk 
Campbell ;  whicii  being  observed  by  Lord  Sainton,  he  odled  out,  '*  Do 
not  use  him  ill."  Campbell  being  secured  was  conducted  to  the  wounded 
man,  then  lying  on  the  ground,  who  said,  *'  Mr.  Campbell,  1  would  not 
have  shot  you  ;"  hut  Campbell  made  no  answer.  Lord  Eglinton's  seat 
was  about  three  miles  from  the  place  where  this  fatal  accident  happened  ; 
and  his  servants  put  him  into  the  carriage  to  convey  him  home.  In  the 
mean  time  Campbell's  hands  were  tied  behind,  and  he  was  conducted  to 
the  town  of  Saltcoats,  the  place  of  his  Ibrmer  station  as  an  ezdseman. 
The  persons  who  conducted  him  asked  him  several  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  were  afterwards  very  ungenerously  adduced  on  his  trial,  as  col- 
lateral evidence  of  his  <?uilt.  Amoni^  other  things,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  would  rather  part  with  his  life  than  his  gun,  and  that  sooner  than  liave 
it  taken  from  him,  he  would  shoot  any  peer  of  the  realm. 

Lord  Eglinton  died,  after  languishing  ten  hours.  Mr.  Campbell  was, 
on  the  following  day,  committed  to  &e  prison  of  Ayr,  and  the  next 
month  removed  to  £dinbui;§^  in  preparation  fiir  his  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary ;  previous  to  which  his  case  was  discussed  by  counsel, 
and  the  following  arguments  were  adduced  in  his  favour: — 

"  First,  That  the  gun  went  off  by  accident,  and  therefore  it  could  be  no 
more  than  casual  homicide. 

"  Secondly,  That  supposing  it  had  been  £red  with  an  intention  to  kill, 
yet  the  aet  was  altogether  ju^ifiable,  because  of  the  violent  provocation 
he  had  received ;  and  he  was  dcnng  no  more  ^u  defending  his  life  and 
property. 

"  Thirdly,  It  could  not  be  murder,  because  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Campbell  had  any  malice  against  his  Lordship,  and  the  action 
itself  was  too  sudden  to  admit  of  deliberation." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  urged  in  answer— 

"First,  That  malice  was  implied,  in  consequence  of  Campbell's  pre- 
senting the  gun  to  his  Lordship,  and  telling  him,  that  unless  he  kept  off 
he  wmild  shoot  him* 
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**  Secondly,  That  there  was  no  provocation  given  by  the  Earl  beiidet 
words,  and  words  must  not  be  construed  a  provocation  in  law. 

"Thirdly,  The  Earl  had  a  right  to  seize  his  p:un,  in  virtue  of  several 
acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  to  which 
every  subject  it  obliged  to  be  obedient*** 

After  repeated  debates  between  the  lawyera  of  Scotland,  a  day  was  at 
length  appointed  for  the  trial,  winch  commenced  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1770,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary;  and  the  jury  haTiog  found 
Mr.  Campbell  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  before  he  pronounced  the  solemn  sentence, 
addressed  himself  to  the  convict,  advising  him  to  make  the  most  devout 
preparations  for  death,  as  all  hopes  of  pardon  would  be  precluded,  from 
the  natnre  of  his  offence.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  trial  the 
prisoner's  behaviour  was  remaikahle  for  calmness  and  serenity;  and  when 
it  was  ended  he  bowed  to  the  court  with  the  utmost  composure,  but  said 
not  a  single  word  in  extenuation  of  his  crime, 

On  his  return  to  the  prison  he  was  visited  by  several  of  iiis  friends, 
among  vhom  he  behaved  with  apparently  decent  cheerfulness.  After 
they  had  clrunk  several  bottles  of  wine  they  left  liim,  and  he  retired  to  his 
apartment,  begging  the  fiivour  of  another  visit  from  them  on  the  following 
day;  bat  in  the  morning,  Febmaiy  28, 1770,  he  was  found  dead,  hanging 
to  the  end  of  a  form,  which  he  had  set  upqght,  having  ftstened  a  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  neck. 

Mr.  Gait  makes  the  sad  fate  of  Tiord  Eglinton  form  a  portion  of  the 
story  contained  in  his  "Annals  of  the  Parish." 
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THE  CLUBS  OF  LONDON 

The  club  of  ancient  times,  such  as  we  have  been  describing  it,  existf 
no  longer,  or  only  amongst  Uie  midclliBg  or  lower  eUmet.  Tlie  iiiftoe- 
TBtie  combination  of  our  days,  which  is  so  called,  is  a  dub  in  name  only, 
if  the  word  is  to  be  intec]^»iked  by  what  it  was  used  to  signify  in  its 
origin,  and  through  a  long  course  of  years  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
Formerly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  meant  a  social  meeting  of  a  select  few, 
held  at  stated  intervals,  and  at  some  public  tavern,  whereas  now  it  has 
lost  every  one  of  tliese  attributes.  Some  of  these  modem  assemblages  are 
exclusively  confined  to  members  of  the  army  and  navy,  others  to  University 
men,  others  again  to  trayeller  s,  tbis  to  Conservatives,  and  that  to  RefimiMexs ; . 
but  in  all,  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  and  a  certain  sUUm  in  society,  seem  to 
be  the  indispensable  conditions  of  admission.  Then,  too,  each  club  has  its 
own  proper  mansion  built  at  its  own  cost,  with  every  accommodation  that 
luxury  can  demand,  and  invention,  bribed  to  the  utmost,  can  supply. 
Without,  they  present  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  modem  architecture; 
within,  they  are  palaces  for  velvet-shod  Sybarites. 

Upon  entering  the  ball  or  lobby  of  the  dub-honse,  you  find  it  tenanted 
by  the  ball-porter,  who  is  seated  at  a  desk,  and  an  assistant  servant,  their 
bnriness  being  to  xeodve  messages,  answer  inquiries,  and  take  care  that 
no  unauthorized  persons  gain  admission.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  take  in 
letters,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  postage  ;  and,  for  the  farther  dispatch 
of  this  part  of  the  business,  there  is  a  letter-box,  into  which  the  various 
missives  are  dropped,  and  which  is  only  opened  upon  the  arrival  of  tlie 
eaorler  from  the  regular  recdving-honaes.  In  many  of  the  dubs,  two  or 
three  liveried  lada  are  kept  in  waitmg,  diiefly  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing messages  from  visitors  to  any  of  the  members.  Should  the  stranger 
wish  to  see  his  friend,  there  is  a  reception-room  close  to  the  hall,  where 
he  may  wait,  provided  his  appearance  should  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the 
attendants  to  justify  so  much  respect :  but  the  old  Roman  proverb  holds 
good  here  as  well  as  elsewhere — "  Non  cuivis  contingit  adire  Corinthum," 
or,  according  to  the  £uhion  of  your  garments  are  the  chances  of  your 
Mining  adidsnon  into  the  reoeption-room  of  a  dub-boose.  Stols, 
Nngee^  and  Buckmaster,  with  their  satellites,  are  the  chief  granters  of 
passports  into  English  society ;  their  certificate  being  as  indispensable  in 
London  as  the  ministerial  passport  is  to  the  traveller  upon  the  continent. 

Various  doors,  opening  from  the  vestibule,  lead  to  the  several  apart- 
ments upon  die  ground-floor,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  object  and 
designation.  The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  mornrng-room,  where  the  mem- 
bers meet  to  write  letters  and  read  the  jovniale,  which,  in  moot  of  the 
dubs,  are  taken  in  with  very  little  dioioe  or  restriction,  except  where  a 
strong  party  feeling  may  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  any  journal.  Tbe 

Duspatch^*^  for  instance,  would  hardly  find  its  way  into  the  mom  in  c^- 
room  of  the  Conservative;  but  such  exceptions  are  very  rare,  and,  in 
general,  this  matter  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  liberality.  Even  sta- 
tionery is  supplied  to  the  members  without  stint  or  limit ;  and  we  remem- 
ber to  have  beard  of  a  certain  popular  antbor,  now  deceased,  that  bo  waa 
in  the  habit  of  writing  bis  novels  at  bis  elnb. 

«  Coatinued  from  p.  3M. 
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The  CdfM-room  dilFen  in  nothing,  but  its  superior  elegance,  from  tbe 
same  apartment  in  any  fasbionaUe  tavem.  Rowt  of  small  tables  piojeet 
from  each  side,  leaving  a  wide  open  space  up  the  middle,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  passinj^  to  and  fro.  These  are  laid  for  breakfasts  and  luncheons 
from  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  mornincf  till  four  o'clock,  when,  in  stage 
phrase,  the  scene  is  struck,  and  the  usual  arrangements  are  made  for  din- 
ner. Here  the  member,  who  may  wish  to  dine,  is  duly  supplied  with  a 
esrfi  iejour,  or,  in  plahi  English,  with  tho  daily  bill  of  fiure,  from  which 
he  has  the  same  priiHege  of  adeetion  that  he  would  have  at  any  tavern, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  whatever  he  orders  will  be  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  cooked  in  the  first  style  of  cookery.  The  attendants  upon  him 
are  numerous  and  well-chosen.  First,  there  is  the  butler,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  provide  him  with  wine ;  next  there  is  the  head-waiter,  whose  princi- 
pal business  is  to  take  care  that  his  assistants  promptly  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  feasters,  and  dnly  supply  the  required  didies,  which  are 
woimd  up  froAi  below  by  a  sort  of  sideboard,  called  "  a  lift,"  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  that  described  by  Sir  Walter  Seott  in  his  "  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,"  where  Chiffinch  gives  the  excellent  supper  to  Julian  and  his 
companion.  Whether  the  romance  sugfjested  the  contrivance  to  the 
clubbists,  or  the  clubbists  taught  it  to  the  romancer,  verily  tlii!<  deponent 
taith  not,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence.  Lastly,  there  is  a  clerk  to 
make  out  the  bills  and  keep  the  Tarioos  aecoonts,  who,  upon  soma  oeea- 
MS,  had  liead  to  be  qniek  both  of  hand  and  eye. 

Sodi  being  the  appliances,  the  member,  who  intends  dining  thero,  fills 
op  a  form  of  dinner-bill  with  the  dishes  that  he  has  selected  from  the 
€arts  de  jour.  This  is  immediately  fonvardcd  by  the  head-waiter  in 
attendance  to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  when  the  latter  marks  the  estA- 
bUshed  price  to  each  dish,  adding  a  charge  of  8ix|>ence,  or  in  some  clubs, 
of  a  shilling,  for  table-money,  the  objeot  of  lAldi  U  to  defray  the  expenses 
fiontiagent  upon  bread,  butter,  cheeae,  potatoes,  table-ale,  and  other  minor 
oecessariee  of  the  table.  When  the  1111  b  is  been  thus  filled  up,  it  is  sent 
back  to  the  cofifee-room,  and  the  butler  adds  to  it  his  charge  for  whatever 
wine  may  have  been  drunk,  after  which  it  is  handed  over  to  the  coffee- 
room  clerk,  who  sums  it  up,  and  receives  the  amount  from  the  member. 
In  this  way  an  excellent  dinner,  exclusive  of  the  wine,  may  be  had  for 
fitUe  more  than  half-a-cro^n — a  veiy  moderate  outlay,  if  we  consider  that 
the  meal  is  not  only  of  the  first  kind  in  itself,  but  is  served  up  with  ereiy 
luxurious  accompaniment  In  addition  to  this,  the  member  dining  at  his 
dab  is  infinitely  more  independent  than  be  oould  be  at  any  tavern  ;  he 
has  not  to  buy  the  civility  of  greedy  waiters,  nor  has  he  to  drink  more 
than  is  agreeable  to  liimself  for  the  benefit  of  the  house,  as  is  for  the  most 
part  expected  by  superior  tavern-keepers  Then,  too,  he  naay  have  com- 
paoy,  or  be  aloue,  at  his  option — au  advantage  beyond  all  price,  and  which 
ke  cannot  command  in  any  publie  eofibe-ioom.  To  cany  out  this  arrange- 
BMQt,  A  dining-room  is  provided  on  the  gronnd*floor,  wherein  finom  six  to 
a  dozen  members  may  dine  together,  precisely  as  fh^  would  do  at  the 
private  house  of  any  one  of  them,  and  with  ereiy  chance  of  having  a 
much  better  dinner  without  the  trouble  or  expense.  The  affair  is  thus 
managed  ; — printed  forms  are  left  in  tlie  coffee-room,  to  which  those  who 
choose  to  joiu  the  liouse-dinoer,  as  it  is  called,  subscribe  their  names ;  but 
in  this  case  no  aSowaace  is  made  for  the  Abeideen  man's  privilege  of 
"takuig  luB  word  again;  *'  whoever  once  puts  his  name  to  this  prandatoiy 
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requisition,  may  indeed  choose  whether  he  will,  after  all,  dine  there  or 
not,  hut  in  any  case  he  must  p.-iy  his  share  of  tlio  reckoning,  which  in 
fjeneral  amounts  to  s<nen  and  sixpence  a  head,  'i  hese  dinners,  litnvever, 
do  not  take  place  unless  at  least  six,  and  in  some  clubs  eight,  memben} 
have  aimoQDoed  their  purjpose  of  joining  In  them. 

We  now  ascend  the  slain,  and  come  into  the  drawmg-voom.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  elegantly,  nay,  superbly  furnished;  but  it  is  thinly 
tenanted,  for  what  is  a  drawing-room  without  ladies  ?  It  is  their  peculiar 
domain,  and  the  few  congregated  in  their  lonely  palace  seem  like  so  many 
mourning  widowers.  ThinfTs  look  much  better  in  the  library'  that  is  next 
to  it.  There  coat  and  waistcoat  seem  to  be  in  their  proper  element  again, 
and  the  expenditure,  nhich  is  lavish,  k  no  mora  loan  what  is  n(jbA  and 
proper.  A  resident  libnujan  is  in  attendance,  ereiy  accommodation  being 
afibrded  to  the  reader,  and  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  average  of  the 
resources  at  his  command,  when  we  hear  that  in  1844  the  books  in  the 
AthenoBum  amomited  to  twenty  thousand  three  hundred,  the  accumulated 
result  of  donations,  and  of  a  fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  the  club 
just  named,  this  sum  is  said  to  be  live  hundred  pounds  auuually,  exclusive 
of  the  money  devoted  to  periodicals. 

A  card-room  stands  in  some  honses  next  to  the  libraiy,  bat  games  of 
pure  chance  are  forbidden  under  pain  of  ezpolsion,  and  even  at  whist  no 
stake  is  allowed  beyond  half-guinea  points. 

We  must  now  ascend  to  the  third  stor}',  where  "we  shall  lind  one  bUliard- 
room,  if  not  more,  attended  by  a  marker.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  cards, 
a  separate  charge  is  made,  upon  the  very  obvious  and  rational  ground  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  make  the  non-players  pay  for  the  extra  expenses 
entsiled  l^.  this  part  of  the  establishment  Twelve  of  the  dnbs  allow 
smoking-rooDos,  whiflli  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  worst-looking  part  of 
the  whole  building. 

So  complicated  a  machine  as  a  clul)  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  easily  sup- 
posed,'must  require  some  management  to  keep  it  in  order  and  motion. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  condde  tlie  direction  of  aflaire  to  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty  or  forty,  as  the  case  may  be,  selected  from  the  general 
body.  Of  these  from  three  to  eight  form  a  quorom,  which  meets  once  a 
week  to  regulate  mstten  of  finance,  to  appoint  tradcepeople,  to  engage  or 
dismiss  servants,  to  inquire  into  and  redress  any  complaints  that  may  be 
made  by  members,  and  to  superintend  all  new  elections.  The  general 
committeo  has  duties  scarcely  less  onerous;  it  has  to  prepare  the  annual 
reports  and  statements  of  account,  which  are  afterwards  printed  for  tlio 
satisfaction  of  those  belonging  to  the  club,  who  may  like  to  look  into 
afiairs.  But  these  duties  have  been  found  too  nnmeroiis  and  too  heavy 
for  an^  one  set  of  men,  acting  in  a  body,  to  discharge  them.  Thegeneral 
committee  therefore  divides  itself  mto  various  sub-committees,  eadiiiaving 
its  own  especial  business  to  attend  to.  Tims  the  "  house-committee  ** 
tiikes  upon  itself  the  charge  of  household  affairs ;  the  "  book-committee  " 
manages  the  library,  all  works  being  approved  by  it  before  they  am  be 
admitted,  and  from  the  same  source  must  emanate  the  orders  for  their 
purchase;  tibe  '* wine-committee "  chooses  the  wines,  superintends  the 
celtarage,  and  di^Qsets  the  distribution  at  table ;  it  is  composed  et  sage  and 
experienced  bibbers,  men  well  veised  in  all  vinous  mystmries,  and  as  little 
liable  to  be  imposed  upon  in  these  grave  matters  as  any  one  of  the  tasters 
at  the  Xjondon  Docks.   In  those  clubs  which  have  billiaid-rooms— and 
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thb  18  imiTemUy  the  case — there  is  also  a  liiIliaid<committee,  oonsisting 
of  those  who  are  most  skflfal  in  the  mysteries  of  the  game.  A  secretary 
Is  appointed  to  assist  these  various  boards,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  con- 
duct tlip  ofTicial  correspondence  of  the  chih.  The  minor  details  are 
carried  on  by  servants,  the  chirf  of  whom  is  tlie  "  house-steward,"  and  he 
regulates  the  rest  of  the  domestics  ;  in  some  clubs  ho  is  helped  by  a 
superintendent,"  ^ho  in  that  case  has  the  care  of  the  drawing-room 
floor»  it  hdng  his  hnsiness  to  see  that  the  writing  and  reading-rooms  are 
properlj  supplied  with  stationery.  The  chief  cook  is  generally  a  foreigner 
of  eminenoe  in  the  culinary  art,  and  he  has  for  helps  ono  male  assistant 
and  a  troupe  of  kitchen  maids.  Next  to  him  must  be  ranked  the  Imnse- 
keeper,  who  has  under  her  superintendence  all  the  invisible  females  of 
the  establishment,  respectively  officiating  as  housemaids,  a  needle-woman, 
and  a  still-room  maid,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the  tea  and  coflec. 
Taking  the  Beform  Clah  and  the  GanidE,  with  the  Nafal  Gluh,  as  the 
two  eztnmes,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  domestics  varies  firom 
fifty-six  to  eleven ;  bat  most  of  these  establislimcnts  subscribe  to  some 
hospital,  either  in  money  or  in  kind — such  as  old  linen,  &c. — that  their 
feenants  may  be  received  into  them  in  cases  of  chronic  or  prolonged  dis- 
eases. \Miere  the  ailment  is  of  a  temporary  nature,  a  medical  man  in 
the  pay  of  the  club  atteuds,  and  also  supplies  medicines.  The  broken 
fietMb  tie  distiibnted  to  the  poor  under  the  direction  ti  the  parish 
Btdurities,  and  this  woay  be  reckoned  smonoBt  the  greatest  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  such  institutions  on  society  at  large. 

Such  is  the  modern  club,  a  sort  of  private  retaurateur's,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  good  wine,  good  food,  respectful  attendance,  and  moderate  prices. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  them  ;  but  as  all 
of  dieiu,  being  twenty-two  in  number,  are  quite  full,  and,  in  some  instances, 
vith  thousands  of  expectant  candidates  on  the  list,  it  seems  quite  plain 
ttat  their  utility  or  their  agreeahleness  must  folly  counterbalance  anyuiing 
that  can  be  said  against  timn.  Their  names  are  as  IbUow 

White's.  Carlton, 

Brookes's.  Reform. 

Boodle*s.  Conservative. 

The  Union.  Athenceum. 

Alfred.  "  Senior  University. 

Arthur's.  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Senior  United  Service.  Wyndham. 

Junior  United  Service.  Parthenon. 

The  Army  and  Navy.  EreotluBum. 

Travellen'.  Garrick. 

Oriental.  The  Law. 

Of  those  that  have  had  their  day  of  fiuBhion  and  popularity,  but  exist  no 
In^ar,  we  may  mention  the  Cocoa  Tree,  Graham  s,  Wateir's  (the  favourite 
iMort  of  the  Prince  of  Wales),  the  Albion  (dissolved  in  1841),  and  the 

Clarence. 

The  mode  of  admission  is  by  ballot.  In  some,  ono  negative  in  ten  ex- 
cludes the  candidate  ;  in  others,  a  single  black  ball  is  suihcient — the  most 
•beurd  of  oil  regulations.  The  admission  fee  varies  from  its  highest  point 
of  iB83  lis.  to  five  guineas,  while  the  annual  subscription  is  in  most  dubs 
tts  guineas,  in  the  lowest  five ;  and  in  none  does  it  go  beyond  ten. 
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But  it  is  Tiot  our  intention  to  dwell  on  these  minor  details.  We  purpose, 
instead,  while  briefly  alluding  to  each  club,  to  notice  a  few  of  their  peculiajr 
charartrristics,  and  record  a  few  anecdotes  of  their  principal  members* 
when  these  for  the  most  part  have  passed  a%vay. 

And,  first,  of  another  club,  possibly  still  extant,  forming,  like  the  Beef 
Steak  Club,  ao  intermediate  liiuc  between  the  old  and  the  modem  order — 

Thb  Kino  of  Clubs. 

When  the  Beef  St^ak  Club  had  Ix'^mi  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  literary 
associations  were  either  extinct,  or  liad  not  yet  been  resuscitated,  jis  in  the 
AthensBum  and  some  of  the  foundations  of  modern  days,  a  club  under  this 
ambitious  title  was  established  by  the  celebrated  BoBus  Smith,  in  union 
with  Sir  Jimes  Mackintosh,  Lord  Heniy  Petty  (now  Maiqnis  of  Lans- 
downe)  and  a  few  men  of  like  refinement,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
intellectual  pursuits  with  social  enjoyment.  It  assembled  on  a  Saturday  in 
each  month,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand ;  but  though  Bobus — 
the  name  which  the  late  Robert  Smith,  formerly  Advocate-General  in 
Calcutta,  received  at  school  and  retained  through  life — concentrated  almost 
the  whole  powers  of  a  club  iu  himself,  and  the  celebrated  "  Conversation 
Sharpe  was  a  member,  it  new  attraoted  eepedal  attention.  The  late 
Lord  Holland,  Sir  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker,  Mr.  James  Scarlet  (after- 
terwards  Lord  Abinger).  and  several  other  men  of  rank  and  ability  belonged 
to  it ;  yet  all  their  efforts  failed  to  raise  it  into  notoriety.  It  was  perhaps 
somewhat  too  literary  to  suit  the  habits  of  the  times.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence too,  its  greatest  members  had  failed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
that  celebrity  in  the  club  became  by  no  means  an  enviable  distinction. 
Bobus  himself  had  but  once  ventured  to  speak  in  that  fitstidious  assembly, 
and  fidled,  retiring  a  maimed  and  crippled  disputant  firom  the  encounter; 
and  Sharpe,  though  more  successful,  by  no  means  realized  the  anticipations 
entertained  of  him.  Even  Mackintosh,  with  far  higher  powers,  failed  ;  being 
to  the  last  rather  a  vague  essayist  tlinn  an  apt  debater.  He  was,  besides, 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the  liecordership  of  Bombay  ;  and  the  joke  ran 
round,  that  the  governor  (the  late  eccentric  Jonathan  Duncan)  having, 
in  his  politeness,  offered  them  the  use  of  his  suburban  seat  on  their 
arrival,  Sir  James  and  his  lady  had  retained  possession  so  long,  in  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  their  own,  that  on  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  sending  his  gardeners  to  rob  the  orchard,  viith  tlie  view  of 
giving  them  a  hint, — it  being  explained  to  them,  when  they  made  the  ex- 
pected complaint,  that  the  apples  as  well  as  the  premises  were  liis.  Lord 
•  Erskine  wsis  also  a  member,  but  he  formed  no  exception  to  the  list  of  par- 
liamentary failures,  any  more  tlion  Lord  Kenyon,  whom  he  used  to  quiz  for 
having  prended  at  the  Bolls,  and  at  Niti  Priut  for  twelve  years  in  the 
same  identical  pair  of  black  velvet  breedies.  It  was  here  tliat  Erskine 
used,  in  his  egotism,  to  recount  his  eariy  triumphs,  and  here  also  tliat, 
amidst  his  utter  desertion,  he  occasionnlly  resorted  in  his  ultimate  decline. 
Here  it  was  he  recounted  his  dismissal  from  the  Princ  e  of  Wales  s  household 
for  accepting  a  brief  from  Thomas  Paine.  Yet  Windham,  a  high  aristo- 
crat, justified  him  on  the  occasion,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  bold  demo- 
crat'a  celebrated  passsge:  "Mr. Burke  pities  the  plumage  "  (alluding  to  the 
French  court)  "but  he  fbifgets  the  dying  bird: "  ** I  could,"  as  Pieire 
says,  "  have  hugged  the  greaay  rogue,  he  pleased  me  so." 
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It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  ninl  julviintaf^os  of  the  club,  that  strangers 
could  be  admitted  to  it  as  honorary  members,  and  impart  as  well  as  re- 
ceive amusement.  Amongst  those  so  introduced  wjus  Cun-nn,  the  celebrated 
Irish  orator.  His  first  appetirauce  disappointed  expectation,  and  he  long 
nmauied  obstiiiately  mute ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  evening  he  at  last 
**eBme  oat;*'  and,  finding  himself  amongst  more  congenial  spirits,  pro- 
posed as  a  toast,  *'  All  absent  friends,"  with  an  especial  reference  to  Lord 
Avonmore,  an  absent  Irish  judge,  who  then  sat  by  his  side.  When  the  toast 
was  drunk,  he  quietly  informed  his  lordship,  that  they  had  just  drank  his 
health;  and  the  peer,  whose  mind  bad  been  for  an  hour mdnbus,  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  compliment,  as  if  it  had  been  seriously  proposed. 
Xbe  judge,  however,  when  on  the  bench,  had  his  revenge.  An  ass  chano- 
iog  to  bray  in  the  middle  of  one  of  Onnan's  forensic  speeohee :  *'  Stop, 
stop."  he  cried,  "  Mr.  Curran;  one  at  a  time.*'  But  if  the  retort  is  to  be 
oedited,  he  had  litde  reason  to  congratulate  himself.  The  same  sound 
being  heard  in  the  course  of  his  lordship's  summing-up,  he  looked  inquir 
ingly  at  the  bar.  "The  echo  of  the  court,  my  lord,"  is  said  to  have  been 
Curran 's  reply. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Ward  also  occasionally  visited  the  King  of  Clubs, 
to  wlttfih  he  ma  mtroduoed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet-banker,  on  whom, 
bnisvar,  he  firequently  pressed  with  nnmeroifal  severi^.  Mr.  Kogers'a 
ifpearance  in  those  days  by  no  means  denoted  the  venerable  age  he  has 
unce  attained ;  he  was,  in  fact,  by  liis  warmest  friends  looked  upon  as 
"booked."  Returning  from  Sjm  on  one  occasion,  he  remarked  that  the 
place  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  even  find  a  bed.  "  Dear  me,"'  said  Ward, 
**w«8  there  not  room  in  the  churchyard?'*  On  another  evening  Mr. 
Uorray,  the  publisher,  on  a  visit  to  the  dub,  remarking  that  a  portrait  of 
Ri^gsis,  then  exhibiting,  was  done  to  tksl^s;  *'  **  to  the  death  you  mean," 
wn  his  lordship  s  reply.  And  *'  ^^^ly  don't  you  keep  your  hearse,  Sam  ? 
jou  can  well  afford  it,"  formed  his  salutation  to  the  poet,  who  at  that 
moment  chanced  to  enter  the  room. 

But  his  lordship  was  then  hastening  to  that  mental  cloud  which  event- 
ually obscured  his  intellect ;  and  neitlier  his  sallies,  nor  those  of  the  mem- 
bers or  occasional  Tisitors  could  preserve  tlie  King  of  Clubs  £rom  that  &to 
wiiidi  awaits  upon  everything  human ;  and  though  it  inrTiTed  till  1880,  we 
bdioTe  that  ims  regsl  instituto  18  now  definot* 


POLITICAL  CLUfiS. 

The  clubs  of  a  political  order,  had  their  origin  even  before  those 
already  described,  and  may  be  considered  as  founded  on  a  more  lasting 
Ms  than  any,  inasmuch  as  they  unite  the  antiquity  of  the  old  with 
^  adTantagea  of  the  present  system,  and  have  existed,  we  believe, 
from  the  days  of  Dryden  downward^— We  allude  to  Bbookbs's  and 
Wbrb's.   And  first,  of 

Bnoous's, 

fiumgh  White's  Is,  if  we  mistake  not,  its  senior,  it  has  existed  ever  sinoe  the 

era  of  the  famous  coffee-houses  recorded  in  the  Spectator,  TatUr,  and  other 
publicalioiis  in  the  days  of  Addison,  receiving  ito  name  firom  a  oelebratsd 
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host  of  the  j)»  riod,  who,  lor  reasons  approved  and  apparent,  earned  a 
popularity  so  (rreat  uud  deserved,  that  cveu  one  of  his  customers  commem- 
orated him  as — • 

The  eenerous  Brookes,  whose  honest,  liberal  trade, 
Delif^ts  to  trust,  and  bloshes  to  be  paid.** 

Sucli  a  man  was  of  course  a  treasure  in  his  day,  as  he  would  bo  at  tho 
present,  and  possibly  might  have  been  m  any.  The  urate  of  the  ()j>pu- 
sition  accordingly  flocked  around  him,  though  doubtless  without  surmis- 
ing that  his  litteral  designation  would  erer  have  been  applied  to  their 
politics;  and  their  representatives  have  ever  since  remained  faithful  to 
the  spot.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  ^^^ligs,  as  Wliitc's  was  of 
Toryism,  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  maintained  its  supremacy.  Lat- 
terly, however,  since  the  institution  of  the  Kefonn,  Carlton,  and  Con- 
servative Clubs,  both  of  Hiese  bodies  have  assumed  a  position  less 
decidedly  political,  and  Brookes's,  in  this  respect,  no  longer  occupies 
the  important  post  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  and  earlier 
years  of  the  present  centuiy,  it  maintained,  when  its  dictum  was  decisive  ; 
and  to  be  a  member  of  Broolces's  was  to  be  a  person  of  distinction.  It 
differs  also  from  the  modem  clubs,  along  with  its  compeer  and  another 
almost  equally  venerable — Boodle's — in  being  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual instead  of  a  joint-stock  body  ;  the  members,  according  to  the  old 
constitution  of  the  dub,  merely  meeting  together  and  affixing  the  prices 
for  which  the  accommodation,  &c.  are  to  be  provided  by  the  host;  though 
this,  at  the  present  day,  is  possibly  a  fiction  too,  the  club  being  to  all 
intents  nnd  purposes  conducted  like  the  others. 

But  the  constitution  and  present  position  of  Brookes's  are  both  unim- 
portant compared  witli  what  the  club  formerly  was,  especially  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  past  century  and  first  dozen  years  of  the  present,  when 
its  membexs  formed  a  sort  of  imperium  in  impsno,  and  almost  constituted 
or  could  overtum  a  government ;  as  may  be  readily  inferred  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  names  of  Fox,  Burke,  Ghrenville,  Windham,  Grey, 
and  Slu  ridan  were  to  be  found  amongst  their  number. 

Of  the  first  of  these  eminent  statesmen,  whose  joyous  temperament 
led  him  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  hours  at  the  club,  few  anec- 
dates,  connected  with  Brookes's,  now  survive.  Though  highly  convivial, 
and  a  wit  of  the  highest  order,  Fox  rather  brilliantiy  ^Usooursed  than 
Indulged  in  bon  mott;  and  his  conversation,  however  sprightly,  was,  on 
most  occasions,  rather  that  of  a  philosopher  titan  a  wit.  His  acuteness 
ofobservation,  depth  of  thought,  and  almost  universality  of  knowledge, 
rendered  him — we  speak  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — the  oracle  of 
the  club,  and  his  honhommie  and  beneficence  were  not  less  esteemed  ; 
yet  few  anecdotes  connected  with  him  at  Brookes's  now  possess  point 
sufficient  for  our  pages,  and  the  sharp  stinging  hits  and  repartees  of 
Selwyn,  his  esrly  contemporsry,  will  perhaps  at  the  present  day  be  more 
appreciated.  We  may  judge,  however,  what  the  powers  of  Fox  and  his 
great  master  Burke,  in  rejoinder  were,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  neither 
Selwyn  nor  Sheridan  ever  ventured  to  attack  them,  or,  if  they  did»  that 
they  invariably  came  oft"  second  in  the  encounter. 

Selwyn  was  indeed  the  prime  wit  of  the  early  part  of  Fox's  career,  as 
Sheridan  was  towards  its  close ;  but,  unlike  either  Fox  or  Slieridan,  all 
he  said  conveyed  a  baib  along  witii  it,  though  generally  employed  in 
scourging  folly  or  pretension.   Meeting  an  inflated  personage,  tiie  son 
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of  a  st.i])lc-keeper,  who  had  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Taxes  by 
the  iiidm  nce  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  was  {giving  him- 
self ridiculous  airs  at  Brookes's,  "  So,  Mr.  Coniniissiuncr,  you  've  been 
inttaiUd,  have  you  ?  '*  said  Q«oige.  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  oUier,  "  and 
without  taking  a  mngU  $Up  in  the  matter."  "  I  believe  you,  sir,"  re- 
joined Selwyn,  **  Eeptilet  can  neither  walk  nor  take  Uepi ;  nature  ordained 
them  to  creep." 

Brookes's  was  by  no  means  exclusive.  A  Sir  Robert  Macraith,  who 
had  been  several  years  a  waiter  at  the  '*  Cocoa  Tree," — a  famous  lioiise 
in  earlier  days — and  obtained  a  considerable  fortune  by  marriage,  was  a 
member.  One  evening,  when  the  '*  Cocoa  Tree"  was  in  the  mart,  he 
jestingly  announced  Us  intention  of  purchasing  it,  and  changing  the 
name  to  *'  Bob*s  Coffee  Hom$"  by  way  of  speculation.  *'  Right,"  said 
Selwyn,  it  will  be  B'>h  w  i thout,  and  robbing  (Robin)  nv-ithin . "  To  Uielady 
of  the  luiight,  whose  father  had  been  a  usurer  or  pawnbroker,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  still  more  severe.  She  had  shewn  him  through  a  number 
of  gaudy  apartments,  decorated  with  still  more  gaudy  pictures,  and  at 
last  conducted  him  to  a  room  still  more  gorgeous,  where  there  was  none. 
*'  Here,"  said  the  hidy,  "  I  Intoid  to  ba^  up  my  family."  '*  I  thought," 
leplied  the  wit,    they  bad  been  hung  up  long  ago." 

Sclwyn  was  indeed  a  C'nnunituw  in  the  matter  of  Aon^^.  It  was  one 
of  his  horrid  foibles  to  have  a  taste  for  being  present  at  the  shocking 
spectacle  of  an  execution,  and  no  opportunity,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try, was  ever  neglected  by  him.  llis  morbid  curiosity  even  led  him  to 
Paris  on  one  occasion,  w  hen  all  the  provincial  executioners  of  France  were 
assembled,  either  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  scene  more  impressive, 
or  of  witnessing  some  new  experiment  that  was  about  to  be  made  of 
a  drop.  George  arrived  brealUess  just  after  the  executioner  of  Lyons, 
and  the  Paris  functionary  in  ecstiicy  took  him  for  the  official  of  London, 
who  had  arrived  express  to  witness  the  performance.  '*  Momieur  de 
Lmdre?'*  said  he,  coming  forward  to  express  his  exalted  sense  of  the 
compliment :  "  No,"  replied  George,  "  I  am  only  an  amatcnr ;  but  should 
have  no  objection  to  practice  on  a  gentleman  of  your  address." 

Sdwyn's  wit  was  often  of  a  coarse  order.  It  was  on  his  retom  from 
dus  eienrsion  that  a  general  officer  who  bad  served  in  tiie  American  war, 
after  taunting  bim  for  his  peculiar  bad  taste,  turned  the  conversation  by 
describing  some  hot  and  cold  springs  in  Virginia,  so  contiguous  that  he 
had  only  to  pull  a  trout  out  of  the  one  and  throw  it  into  the  other  to  get 
cooked.  '*  1  believe  you,"  said  Selwyn,  **  for  when  I  was  lately  in 
France  I  heard  of  a  third  spring  in  Auvergne,  containing  parsley  and 
iNttir." 

*'  Mr.  Selwyn,*'  ssad  the  general,  "consider  tbe  improbability — parsley 
andbutterl** 

"I  ask  your  pardon,"  replied  George,  **I  believed  your  story ;  you 
surely  are  too  polite  to  discredit  mine." 

This  reminds  one  of  an  anecdote  of  Footc  the  dramatist.  He  had  called 
one  day  on  Garrick,  and  heard  the  great  actor  instruct  his  servant  to  say 
that  he  was  "  not  at  home."  Indignant  with  the  denial,  Sam  limped  off, 
and,  the  next  time  tbe  other  visited  bim,  bawled  ftom  tbe  top  of  the 
ataiis  that  be  was  "  out  of  town."  '*  How  can  yon  say  so,"  replied 
Ganick,  "  don't  I  hear  you."  "  I  believed  you  the  other  day,"  njoined 
toi,  **  and  it  will  be  hard  if  you  don't  believe  me." 
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To  return  to  Selw  vii  and  Brookes's,  however.  Sclw  yu  was  one  evening 
at  the  club,  when  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr. 
Whitbread  who  was  then  pressing  the  mfnistry  hard,  remarked — The 
bmtsr  Is  making  a  desperate  lunge  at  popularity."  '*  Pazdon  me,  Dnke/* 
said  Selwyn,  "  he  is  oiily  playing  at  carte  and  tierce. 

It  was  sliortly  after  this  period,  when  the  famed  Corresponding  Society 
was  in  full  vicrour,  that  Selwyn  was  one  May-day  walking  with  Fox,  as 
a  troop  of  chimney-sweepers,  in  their  gaudy  trappings,  appeared  in  view. 
"  I  say,  Charlie,"  remarked  the  wit,  "  I  liave  often  heard  you  talk  of  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  but  I  never  before  saw  any  of  their  princes  and 

The  Pfinee  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  frequently,  about  this  period, 

visited  Brookes^s ;  the  former  from  congeniality  of  political  opinion  with 
the  memhers,  the  other  in  consequence  of  his  being  well  received,  when 
he,  one  midnight  or  morning,  in  company  with  some  of  the  roues 
of  the  day,  burst  open  its  doors  by  way  of  lark.  The  Prince  was 
a  joyous  spirit,  fully  e^ual  to  most  of  them  in  point  of  story  and 
repartee ;  and  the  Diue  u  supposed  to  have  dnnrn  fhmi  his  viaiti  inaptr- 
ation  for  the  only  good  thing  he  em  said  in  his  life :  **  Here,  waiter, 
remoTe  this  mortntf,"  was  the  nnfortonate  slip  be  made,  in  allusion  to  an 
empty  bottle,  one  day  in  the  presence  of  General  Miller,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  at  a  dinner  in  Greenwich.  *'  I  am  at 
a  loss,"  noticed  the  General,  "  to  know  why  the  corps  to  wliich  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong  should  be  compared  to  an  empty  bottle  ? "  "  No 
offence,  my  dear  General,"  repli^  the  Duke ;  "  I  mean  a  good  fellow 
who  hu  dtme  his  duty  alrnidy,  and  is  prepared  to  do  It  again." 

Another  oelehxated  character  who  frequented  Brookes's  in  the  days  of 
Selwyn,  was  Dunninc^  the  femona  counsellor,  afterwards  Lord  Aahhur- 
ton,  and  many  keen  encounters  passed  between  them.  Dunning  was  a 
short,  thick  man,  with  a  tuni-up  nose,  a  constant  shake  of  the  head,  and 
latterly  a  distressing  hectic  cough — hut  a  wit  of  the  first  water.  Tliough 
he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  lifty-two,  he  amassed  a  fortune 
of  £150,000  during  twenty-five  years'  piactiee  at  the  har ;  and  lived,  not- 
withstandmg,  so  libenlly,  that  his  mother,  an  attorney's  widow,  some  of 
tiie  wags  at  Brookes's  iHckedly  recorded,  left  him  in  dudgeon  on  the 
score  [of  his  extravagance.  Sheridan,  especially,  a  more  congenial  wit 
than  Selwyn,  who  now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  was  wont  humourously 
to  depict  a  dinner  at  the  lawyer's  country-house  near  Fulliam,  when  th^ 
following  conversation  was  represented  to  have  occurred  : — 

John,"  said  the  old  lady  to  her  son,  after  dinner,  during  which  she 
had  been  astounded  by  the  profusion  of  the  plate  and  viands, — ^"^John,  I 
shall  not  stop  anotiier  day  to  witness  such  shameful  eztraTaganoe." 

*'  But,  my  dear  mother,"  interrupted  Dunning,  **  you  ought  to  consider 
that  I  can  afford  it :  my  income,  you  know — " 

"  No  income,"  said  the  old  lady  impatiently,  "can  stand  such  shameful 
prodigality.  The  sum  which  your  cook  told  me  that  very  turbot  cost, 
ought  to  have  supported  any  reasonable  family  for  a  week." 

'*  Pooh,  pooh !  my  dear  mother,  "  replied  the  dutiAil  son,  "  yon  would 
not  have  me  appear  shabby.   Besides  what  is  a  turbot  ?  " 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  what  is  a  turbot  ? "  echoed  the  irritated  dame ;  "  don't 
pooh  mc,  John  :  I  tell  you  such  goings-on  can  come  to  no  good,  and 
you'll  see  the  end  of  it  before  long.   Howeveri  it  shan't  be  said  your 
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mother  encouraged  such  sinful  waste,  for  I'll  let  off  in  the  coach  (o 
Devonshire  to-morrow  momiug." 

Aad  BoHrlttiteiidmg,"  laid  ShMtm,  'aU  JoW«  ilwCoiieal  «ffbrts» 
to  datefak  bv,     old  lady  kept  her  woid." 

Despite  of  DumiBg's  celebrity  «id  fueoess  as  a  barrister,  he  stood, 
like  most  great  lawyeriy  in  whoietome  fbar  of  the  law  himself.  A  neigh- 
bouring farmer  on  one  occasion  cutting  down  two  of  the  trees  on  his 
premises,  Dunning's  butler,  a  zealot,  informed  liim  of  the  trespass,  and  . 
added,  that  he  had  threatened  the  delinquent  with  a  law-suit.  "  Did 
JOB  indeed  ?  '*  said  his  master ;  **  then  you  must  carry  it  on  yourtelf^  for 
yon  may  depend  onH  I  iiianV**^^ii^g  ^  view,  probably,  tha  daclani* 
tkn  of  the  celebrated  connaellor  Mairiot,  vrbo  at  the  dose  oif  a  long  and 
ioaeeoaful  forensic  career,  announced  that  if  any  one  were  to  eUum  the 
w>at  on  his  shoulders  and  threaten  him  with  a  law-suit  in  the  event  of 
refusal,  he  would  at  onoe  give  it  up»  lest  in  defending  the  ooat  he  lost  hia 
otlier  garments  too. 

Selwyn  and  Dunning  entertained  no  especial  regard  for  each  other. 
For  mudiBinB  as  well  aa  law,  1h»  sapeieilknia  wtfc  antertainad  sa- 
praaa  eoatempt*  Ona  arening  liw  oaTOaalloir  and  a  Dr.  Bioeklesby 
wen  mcMralizing  on  the  superfluities  of  life,  and  the  needless  wants  man 
created  for  each  other.  **  Very  true,  gentlemen,"  said  George,  I  am  a 
proof  of  the  justice  of  your  remark  ;  for  I  hafa  lived  all  my  life  without 
wanting  either  a  lawyer  or  physician." 

lie  was,  however,  at  the  period  becoming  unusually  bitter.  He  h&d 
baea  brought  in  haste 'from  the  Continent  by  a  rumoured  change  of 
miaiitry,  by  whidi  he  migiit  loaa  hia  place.  But  Ua  wit  prcscrrod  it. 
Appearing  at  Couit  nsact  day^— a  cold  day  in  the  middle  of  March — in 
light  habilimente,  die  King  remarked  thani  and  the  incongruity.  **  Very 
true,  Sire,  they  are  cold  ;  and  yet  I  assure  your  Majeaty  I  have  been  in 
a  violent  perspiration  ever  since  my  arrival  in  England." 

It  was  during  tliis  tour  he  sarcastically  remarked  to  an  old  French 
Marquis,  who  was  expatiating  on  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  in  invent- 
ing ru^.— ''True,  haft  nana  am^paaa  tiwoit  lor  they  added  Mm." 
And  it  waa  said  that  a  young,  and  tided,  hut  Tery  giddy  Uidy,  aakinff 
Um  if  she  did  not  look  very  young  ?  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  as  if  yon  had 
just  come  from  boarding-school ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  year  or 
two  you  will  be  able  to  read,  write,  sit,  stand,  walk,  and  talk." 

Sheridan,  however,  was  now  eclipsing  Selwyn  at  Brookes's,  though  he 
liad  not  effected  an  entrance  without  considerable  difficulty.  Selwyn 
poaeveringly  black-balled  him,  under  the  impulse  of  aristocratic  preju- 
diosa,  aa,  it  waa  aaid*  he  woidd  have  hhwk-baUed  Oeoige  the  Tluid 
hfaad^  had  he  not  been  aUe  to  shav  fMrtnings  for  four  generatiouBy 
aad  it  required  the  interposition  of  die  Mnee  of  Wales  to  baffle  the 
opposition.  Even  tlu>n,  George  was  rather  circum verted  than  fairly 
beaten.  The  Prince  arriving  one  evening  arm-in-arm  with  Sheridan,  wlien 
the  ballot  was  for  the  third  time  to  take  place,  summoned  the  cynical  wit 
feom  the  room  on  pretext  of  having  some  important  circumstances  to 
•Mwnwnkate,  and  along  with  Sheridan  detained  him  so  long  that  the 
haUot  had  been  condnded  in  the  Interval.  Selwyn,  old  and  morose, 
growled  for  a  while;  hnt  ultimately  the  wit  of  Sheridan  prevafled, 
aad  before  the  evening  expired  he  bade  him  cordially  welcome. 

The  bon  mots  recuded  a£  Sheridan  at  Btookea's  are  almost  innumer- 
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able.  He  had  scarcely  been  installed  itben  Whitbread  vras  one  evening 
declaiming  agtiiust  minlBUn  for  impohiug  the  war  tax  on  malt;  and 

Sliendan,  thougli.  he  concanred  in  opmiou,  cuuld  not  reeiat  the  temptation 
of  having  a  hit  nt  the  hrevcer^  as  Mr.  "WnitDrcad  was  named.  Taking  out 
his  pencil,  therefore,  lie  wrote  the  foUo^.nig  uibLich  on  a  slip  of  paper — 
a  proof  that  his  humour  was  not,  as  Moore  would  lead  us  to  mfer^  always 
previously  prepared : — 

^  They  *ve  raised  the  price  of  table  drink ; 
What  is  the  reaioa,  do  you  tbhik? 
The  tax  on  malt    the  cause  I  hear — 
But  what  has  malt  to  do  with  beer?  *' 

Neither  high  nor  humhlc  were  at  this  time  spared  by  his  effervescence. 
Meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Uio  Duke  of  York  one  day  in  St.  JHniea's 
street,  as  ho  was  leaving  the  portico  :  "  We 've  just  been  discussing. 
Sherry,  said  the  Duke,  **  whetlier  you  are  rogue  or  fool.''*  "  I  am  be- 
tween both,  your  Royal  Highness,"  he  replied,  taking  an  arm  of  each  be- 
fore passing  on. 

Ik  iwjcu  Selwyn  and  Sheridan  there  was  kept  up  a  perpetual  banter. 
In  his  later  duys  George  had  beoome  attached  to  "  the  gentlemanly  vioe  of 
avarice,"  but  still  retained  a  passion  for  personal  deroration,  *'  Can  any- 
thing be  more  reasonable  ?  Can  you  conceive  how  they  could  have  let  me 
have  it  so  cheap,"  said  ho  in  his  dotage ;  displaying  a  waistcoat  he  had 
purchased  at  Charing  cross.  "  Very  easily,"  replied  Sheridau;  "  they  took 
)on  for  one  of  the  trade,  and  sold  it  yon  whtAetaU.** 

A  friend  of  Selwyn's  had  sent  a  manuscript  tragedy  to  the  manager* 
intimating  that  Cumberland  the  dramatist  had  offered  to  contribute  a 
prologue,  and  expressing  hope  that  Slicridan  himself  would  supply  the 
cpiloijiie :  "It  will  never  come  to  that,  my  dear  bir  ;  trust  me,  you  may 
depend  on  't,''  was  Ilicluird  Brinsley's  flattering  reply. 

Yet  he  was  sometimes  mortihed  on  the  score  of  liis  own  plays.  Lord 
Kenyon,  especially,  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  high-soanding 
B|peech  wluch  Bolla  addresses  to  his  fbllotveni  in  Piearro.  Sheridan,  who 
piqued  himself  much  on  its  inflated  sentiment,  was  somewhat  mortified  on 
nrst  learning  his  lordship's  drowsiness  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  usual 
good  humour;  adding,  '*  Ah,  poor  man  i  I  dare  say  he  thought  he  was  on 
the  bench,** 

Yet  sometimes  he  received  a  hit  liimself.  Sclwyn,  in  revenge  for  tlie 
waistcoat  rub,  used  to  narmte  au  anecdote  of  Sheridan's  attempting  to  bam- 
boozle a  city  tailor  oat  of  a  suit  of  dothea.  **  You  *re  an  exoeUent  enU ; 
jon  beat  <mr  West-End  anips  hollow,  my  friend.**  was  Geoige'a  reported 
speech;  "why  don't  you  push  your  thimble  among  us— 111  recommend 
you  everywhere — Your  work  does  you  infinite  credit**  &c.  Ac,  were  amongst 
others  of  Sheridan's  argument ;  but  aJl  to  no  avail ;  tlie  city  man  drily 
remarking :  "  Yes,  my  work  brings  me  credit,  and  the  wearers  ready 
tnoney;  **  ou  hearing  which  the  intended  patron  beat  an  immediate  retreat. 

It  waa  when  retmrning  from  some  city  excursion,  that  Sheridan  encoun- 
tered the  celebrated  Brummel  in  Fleet  Stieet,  wlio  loudly  expressed  his 
horror  ou  being  discovered  east  of  Temple  Bar !  Sheridan,  too,  at  first 
was  incredulous  on  beholding  him  in  such  a  latitude  !  "  You  !  come  from 
the  east,"  he  said ;  "  impossible  ?  "  "  Wby,  my  de — ar  Sa — ar,  '  drawled  the 
|3eau.  "  Because  the  uisc  men  come  from  the  east,"  was  Sheridan's  reply. 
**3o  then,  sa — ar,  you  think  me  a  fool  ?*'  demanded  Brummel,  with  mor 
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eiici-gy  than  usual.  "  By  no  means,"  replied  Slieridiwi,  moving  ofli,  "  I 
know  you  to  be  one  I  ** 

Poor  Shericbm  hinndf^  however,  sometimee  got  fearftil  mbe.  He  unwifc- 
tingly  on  one  occaaioii,  addressing  Horne  Tooke,  who  had  shortly  before  pub* 
lished  his  celebrated  *•  Portraits  of  Two  Fathers  and  Two  Sons  "  (the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lor  I  Holland,  and  Mr.  Fox)  said  :  So,  sir !  you 
are  the  reverend  gentleman  who  I  am  told  draws  portraits  for  amusement.*' 
*•  Ye:?,  sir,"  replied  the  stern  democrat ,  "  and  if  you  11  do  me  the  favour  of 
silting  for  yours,  I  'U  draw  it  so  £uthfully  that  even  you  yourself  will 
ahodder.*' 

In  the  boose,  too,  be  was  begmning  to  be  teoeived  with  inattention. 
Entering  a  committee  room  one  day,  not  even  a  ch£dr  was  offered  him  ; 
and  he  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  his  mortification  by  exclaiming,  **  Will 
BO  gentlemen  move  that  I  mny  take  the  chair?  "  Giffurd  of  the  Quarterly 
thortly  aftei*wards  began  to  press  him  hard  ;  thoncrh  Sheridan,  in  return, 
struck  pretty  keenly  when,  in  reference  to  the  editor's  boasted  power  of 
HOnbiUing  literary  reputathn,  he  remarked,  **he  baa  done  it  so  jprofusely 
aa  to  ba^e  left  ncnafiir  Mnudf.**  It  was  in  vain  that  be  attemptea  to  raise 
a  laugh  when  an  Irish  member,  somewhat  elevated,  was  one  day  called  to 
order  for  addressing  the  Speaker,  •*  My  dear  Mr.  Speaker,"  by  explaining 
that "  the  honourable  member  was  perfectly  in  order,  ns,  thanks  to  the 
ministers,  everything  noir-a-days  tras  dear.'*  Lord  Henry  Petty  (the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  shortly  afterwards  proposed  his  celebrated  tax  upon 
irmi^  in  allusion  to  which  another  member  at  Brookes 's  said  it  would  have 
been  better  to  impose  it  on  eoal$ :  "  Hold,  my  dear  IbUowt"  exdaimed 
•  8beridan»  '*  that  wodd  baye  been  oat  of  the  frymg-pan  into  the  Jim :  **  and 
the  Whigs  being  soon  ejected  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  their  contem- 
plated removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  he  made  his  noted  remark  of 
their  having  "  raised  up  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  running  their  heads 
against,"  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  on  being  compelled  to 
follow  them  from  oflice.  The  rejection  from  Stafford  followed,  giving  rise 
to  some  severe  but  doggrel  impromptus,  which  he  keenly  felt ;  *  and  the 
kst  sad  floene  of  all  quickly  sttooeeded,  bat  into  this  we  have  no  inblma- 
tioa  at  present  to  follow  bim. 

The  celebrated,  or  rather  notorious,  **  Fighting  Fitzqcrald'*  was  also  a 
member  of  Jirookes's^  yet  only  for  a  night,  and  that  solely  in  consequence 
of  having  forced  his  way  into  the  club  after  having  been  unanimously  black- 
balled.   But  into  his  eventful  histoiy  we  have  not  space  to  enter. 

With  this  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Brookes*8,  adding,  however, 
Ibat  the  materials  afforded  by  its  twelve  or  fifteen  bundred  members 
are  aboost  inezbanstible.  We  have  said  fifteen  bandred,  becaose  die 
club  a  few  years  ago  consisted  of  this  number  ;  but  now,  in  consequence 
of  the  many  modem  establishments  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
neif»hbonrhood,  it  has  possibly  become  less  numerous.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  recherche  of  all;  the  Liberal  members  of  both 

*  Oue  of  thcs:,  which  annoy  el  liiin,  was  the  following: — 

"  Since  noae  with  a  pen  will  t/ust  me  but  a  goote^ 
And  papfr  l^aU  kinds  Fve  Ktde  HOW  tO  U8C, 
To  the  verses  writ  by  me,  yon  mny  Pwoiir  if  you  will. 
If  iuscribed  on  the  Itack  ot  a  wine-mercknut's  biii  ; 
Bat  observe,  fhould  there  be  a  receipt  «l     and  on*t, 
Try  again,  1he*n  mt  5!iWrry'«  potby  dtpmd  om*C* 

h  L  U 
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Houses  of  Parliament  belong  to  it,  and  a  single  black-ball  at  a  ballot 
being,  we  believei  sufficient  to  exclude  a  candidate  from  its  portals. 

White's. 

f 

This  club,  as  already  mentioned,  is  coeval  with,  if  not  superior  in  antiquity 
to,  Brookes's ;  the  original  "  Master  White,"  by  whom  or  whose  patrons 
it  was  fuundtcl,  being  a  renowned  hoU  of  one  of  the  old  chocolate  houses 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  its  celebrated  bow-window  being  then 
S8  famous  and  fivomite  a  fiohioiuible  loaiige  as  now.  It  formed  the 
headrqnarters  of  die  Tories,  as  the  other  did  of  the  Whigs »  hot  at  the 
present  daj  it  is  eyen  lees  political  than  Brooikee'e  and  many  membttis 
we  believe  are  now  common  to  both — is  less  numerous  than  the  other, 
and  also  affords  a  less  ample  field  for  anecdote  ;  the  members  of  the 
party  being,  as  remarked  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  a  less  convivial  cha- 
racter than  the  Whigs — with  whom,  it  may  be  noticed.  Sir  Walter  him- 
self always  preferred  to  indulge  when  inclined  for  a  tympanum. 

Tet  white's  has  been  the  scene  of  manj  a  hd  etprU,  Generations  of 
wits  ha?e  traversed  its  portals,  and  Ihe  gay  and  the  ftshionable  stitt 
gsse  from  its  windows,  as  their  piedeoesBOfS  gued  a  century  and  a  half 
a^.  Mimy  a  bright  spirit  has  in  the  interval  shot  up,  blazed  or 
flickered  for  a  moment,  and  been  extinguished  for  ever;  as,  doubtless, 
many  another  will,  when  the  present  fleeting  race  itself  bus  passed. 
Of  its  early  records,  no  memorial  is  now  possibly  existent ;  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  esntnrj'— in  the  di^ 
of  Pitt,  Dondas,  Bose,  and  Canning — it  ^ntnessed  many  a  oouTivial  sesoe ; 
lees,  however,  than  its  rival,  for  though  some  there — Dundas  espedaUy— - 
were  congenial  as  any,  Pitt's  whole  life  was  literally  devoted  to  bis  country, 
and,  when  at  any  time  he  indulged  in  recreation,  it  was  rather  at  the 
private  residence  of  a  friend,  than  in  any  fashionable  assemblage  or 
political  club.  His  mind,  too,  was  so  constantly  intent  on  national  ailkirs, 
that  in  company,  if  not  what  is  termed  "  absent,"  he  was  apt  to  Wfext  un- 
consdondy  to  the  snlgeofcs  of  the  moming,  as  at  he  fetiied  only 
to  dream  of  the  Ubours  of  the  ensuing  daj. 

Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  his  great  opponent,  was  never  in  an  element 
more  congenial  than  amid  the  pleasures  of  society ;  and  hence  when  he 
retired  to  Brookes's,  after  the  Parliamentary  labours  of  the  night,  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  rival  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  Dundas  (afterwards 
Lord  Melville)  for  an  hour  or  two  before  finally  betaking  himself  to  the 
solitary  habitation,  which  the  fiunoos  Dodiess  of  Gordon  designated 
'*  Bachelor's  HalL"  The  anecdotes  of  him  reoovded  at  White's  aie  oon- 
aeqnently  rather  of  a  reflected  nature,  and  bear  reference  less  to  the  place 

Eerhaps  than  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I6r  which  it  maj  be  said  Pitt 
ved  and  died. 

Yet  one  or  two  of  the  anecdotes,  if  not  good,  are  characteristic — especially 
one  in  reference  to  Rose,  who,  if  Fox  is  to  be  credited,  was  always  put  for- 
ward when  any  assertion  of  unusoal  boldness  or  unusual  gravity  became 
necessary.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  Pitt  himself,  somewhat 
**  fresh,"  was  electrified  by  the  magnificence  of  George's  assumption. 
**  Now  liaten,"  said  he,  **  George  is  going  to  tell  a  d — — d  lie,*'  as  the 
other  rose  up  with  a  solemn  aspect,  and  his  hand  placed  impressively  on 
hia  breast  i  and   Splendid  I  Is  not  he  magnificent  t  "  waa  the  additional 
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exclamation,  as  the  orator  called  on  *'  the  Ruler  of  the  llllimte  and  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  "  to  bear  witness  to  his  words. 

Another  story  had  for  its  hero  Dundas,  and  possibly  also  was  tin<7ed  by 
oppodtimi  tone.  Dnndas,  though  popular  with  the  higher  classes,  was 
by  no  meens  in  equal  eetimation  with  the  lower  order  of  hie  eonntrymen 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  iiland ;  and  it  was  doling  one  of  his  visits 
to  Edinburgh  that  the  adventure  occurred.  Some  act  of  government  had 
recently  given  offence  in  Scotland,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  a  knavish 
tonsor  of  the  city,  whose  services  Mr.  Dundas  had  occasion  to  call  into 
requisition.  The  fellow  was  a  practical  jester  too,  and  determined  to 
amuse  himself  at  the  minister's  expense.  The  statesman  accordingly  had 
no  soraer  reslffned  himself  to  the  operator's  hands  tifaan  the  morning 
colloquy  ensoed* 

*'  We  *re  mudi  cHigtd  to  yon,  Mr.  Dimdaa,  Ibr  the  part  yoa  latdj  took 

Id  London." 

*'  What !  you  a  politician  ?    I  sent  for  a  larlnn-.** 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  *11  shave  you  directly  and,  performing  the  operation  on 
one  side,  he  suddenly  drew  the  back  of  the  instrument  across  his  victim's 
aeek,  exdaiming, "  Talce  that,  ye  traitor ! "  and  hnxiied  down  stain. 

The  statesman  was  natozally  alarmed ;  an  outcry  waa  raised ;  and  half 
the  faculty  in  the  town  were  speedily  in  attendance,  when,  on  removing  his 
hand,  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  firmly  kept  to  his  diroat,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  blood  flowed  from  some  artificial  means  -vviiich  the  impudent 
rogue  had  employed  to  give  effect  to  his  hoax,  and  that  not  a  scratcli  was 
visible.  The  fellow  consequently  escaped  unpunished ;  and  his  triumph 
was  the  greater  as  Mr.  Dundas  had  the  mortification  of  being  laughed  at, 
•8  wen  aa  of  having  to  pay  for  the  cealous  medical  attendanta. 

Pitt  highly  relished  tiiis  anecdote^  though  it  long  lemained  n  tender 
sulject  with  Lord  Melville ;  at  whose  expense,  however,  the  great 
minister  frequently  enjoyed  a  lauc^,  and  uttered  the  only  mot  of  whidi  he 
has  ever  been  accused. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  some  one,  on  the  occasion  of  a  convivial  visit  to 
White's,  "  that  the  upper  side  of  tlie  sirloin  is  called  the  Scotch  f  " 

"Ctti*t  say,"  replied  Dundas,  to  whom  the  interrogatory  was  ad» 
dfcsied- 

"  I  '11  tell  you  why,"  interrupted  Pitt,  *'  'tis  beoanM  the  Scotch  always 

jreferthe  side  that's  uppermost." 

Our  limits,  however,  warn  us,  for  the  present,  to  have  done;  and  we 
shall  conclude  with  merely  mentiouing 

Boonui^ 

The  last  of  tlie  three  clubs  now  surviving,  identified  with  a  aams^ 
sad  nominally  the  property  of  an  individnal,  liiough  governed,  like  tlM 
preceding,  hy  a  eommittee.  Its  oxi(^  is  almost  equally  ancient  with 
diein,  and,  like  them,  it  owes  its  name  to  an  ancient  host ;  but  who  the 
veneraUe  Boodle  was,  our  rsadflia  now  would  have  little  curiosity  to 
learn. 

Like  the  others,  it  is  situated  in  St.  James's  street,  and  is  of  unpre- 
tending aspect  compared  with  some  of  the  lordly  modem  edifices  in  its 
vieimty ;  but  it  hoaats  of  highly  agreeaUo  anaagenkents  within,  and  ia 

aientsd  ehiefly  by  old  eountry  gentlemen  of  no  particniar  ahade  of 
lea. 

{To  b€  CoiUimud.)  . 
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THE  llOVAL  HOUSES  OF  EUROPE. 

ITALY. 

"Sed  ncquc  Mrdorum  s^lvac,  ditissima  terra, 
Nec  pulchcr  Ganges,  atque  auru  turbidus  llerniuH, 
Laumbuc  Italitt  certent:  non  Bactra  Deque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Panchala  piiigu  s  arcDia. 
llic  gravidic  frus^es  et  IVicclii  Massinis  humor 
Iniplevcre ;  tcucut  olea-quc,  sirineiitaque  Iscta. 
Hie  ver  aaatduum,  atque  alicnis  meusibus  arstas. 
Adde  tot  effefpu  urbea,  operuinque  laborcm, 
Tot  congcsta  manu  praeruptis  oppida  saxis, 
Fluminaquc  antujuos  subter  labcntia  muros. 
.  Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus 
Magpa  viram.  VntaiL. 

No  history  is  so  mournful  as  that  of  Italy  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years — a  period  of  national  decadence  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  world — a  state  of  shame  and  misery  that  has  justified  the  pathetic 
lamentations  of  her  sons  and  the  triumphant  insolence  of  her  foes. 
May  the  patriotic  feeling  which  now  spieada  its  beneficent  influence  oTer 
the  conntnr  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo  increase  in  strength  and  power* 
and  may  the  nineteenth  century  be  memorable  in  ages  to  come,  as  the 
grand  eia  of  Italian  regeneration ! 

Itak !  through  every  other  land 
Thy  wrongs  should  lii^  a»l  slull,  from  nde  to  aide; 

Mother  of  Arts  !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand  | 

Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide  j 

Parent  of  our  Religion !  whom  the  wide 

JCattooa  have  kndt  to  Ibr  the  keys  of  heaven ! 

Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 

Shall  yet  rcdee  n  thi-o,  ruid,  all  backward  driven, 

Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven/' 

At  the  dose  of 'the  fifteenth  century  Italy  preoented  the  aspect  of  more 
extensive  and  unalloyed  prosperity  than  any  other  nation  of  Christendom. 
TIk  ii  were  displayed  the  learned  grace  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  brilliant 
accomplishments  of  Titian,  and  the  creative  genius  ot  Michael  Angelo. 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  attained  the  highest  perfection,  and 
Civilization  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  exquisite  achievements  and 
soblime  conceptions  of  the  Peninsula,  noondiing  dties,  incieasing 
manofectuzesy  arts  revived^  letters  encouraged  oU  combined  to  finm,  at 
tius  epoch,  the  dazzling  amount  of  Italy's  prosperity.  But  the  yeiy 
circumstance  to  which  she  owed  this  superiority  may  be  rep^rded  as  the 
principal  cause  of  her  subsequent  degradation.  **  The  number  of  separate 
and  independent  communities,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  "  into  which 
Italy  was  divided,  by  directly  asiiociating  her  inhabitants  with  the 
governments  of  their  respective  dt^  and  making  them  fed  tiiat  fSbm 
own  intemts  were  identified  with  those  of  the  community  to  which  they 
1)doii|Sed,  powerfblly  ezdted  their  passions,  and  called  forth  dl  thdr 
energies.   Those  powers  which  had  been  dormant  for  centuries  were 
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again  revived;  MEan,  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  became  tl\c 
capitals  of  so  many  free  states,  distinguislied  by  their  wealth  and  their 
propjess  in  the  arts  ;  eloquence,  poetry,  history,  architecture,  painting, 
and  every  other  pursuit  that  co\ild  eitlior  add  to  the  comfort  or  the  eui- 
bellishment  of  society,  were  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success.  But 
this  state  of  society,  though  it  gave  a  powerful  inipuli>e  to  civilization* 
iras  also  prodnetiTe  of  the  most  implacable  aaimositaes.  The  disputes 
among  the  riYal  republics  and  theur  limited  territory,  and  their  deeply 
sffeeting  every  individual,  were  prosecuted  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a 
personal  and  all  the  rancour  of  a  political  quarrel.  Sismondi's  great 
work  ("  Rcpubliques  Italiennes  du  Moycn  At,'e")  is  chiefly  filled  with 
accounts  of  these  conflicts.  And  such  a  state  of  society,  how  incom- 
patible soever  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  unquestion* 
ably  affords  a  fine  field  for  m  development  of  sujieiior  talent  and  mental 
eneigy.  Unfortmutely  the  contests  between  the  diffinrent  parties  in  Italy, 
ended  as  such  contests  almost  always  do,  by  making  it  an  arena  for  the 
struggles  and  subjecting  it  to  the  arms  of  foreigners.  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  troops,  after  being  engaged  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  one 
or  other  of  the  rival  states,  turned  their  arms  against  those  they  had 
supported,  or  who  had  invited  them  into  their  country,  and  trampling 
on  their  liberties,  imposed  on  them  new  and  despotic  masters.  Ever 
nnee  the  sdbTerrion  of  tlie  Florentine  republic  in  1580,  the  Italians  hare 
ceased  to  exercise  any  perceptible  influence  over  the  ddiberations  of  thehr 
multitudinous  rulers.  Parched  out  among  foreign  sovereigns,  or  sove* 
reigns  descended  from  foreigners,  what  interest  could  they  feel  in  the 
contests  of  the  Bourbons  of  Parma  and  Naples ;  the  Austrians  of  Milan 
and  Mantua,  and  the  Lorrains  of  Tuscany?  They  were  not  only  deprived 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  but  the  constant  state  of  vassalage  in  which 
their  petty  sovereigns  were  themselves  hM  by  the  great  transalpine 
powers,  prevented  then  acting  hi  eonfonnity  either  with  the  wishes  or 
the  real  interests  of  thehr  subjects/* 

At  the  present  moment,  when  Europe  watches  with  intense  interest 
the  development  of  the  movement  that  has  originated  in  the  Vatican,  and 
when  England,  forgetful  of  the  illiberal  estrangement  that  has  so  long 
separated  her  from  the  Court  of  Kome,  affords  the  all-powerful  weight 
of  her  sympathy  to  the  aaeied  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  we  feel  assured 
that  some  details  of  the  ezistmg  Royal  Houses  of  Italy  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate. 

The  Peninsula  is  at  this  time  divided  into  the  following  independent 
States : — Sardinia,  Napt.es  and  Sicily,  The  Austrian  Kingdom  op 
LoMBARDY,  The  Papal  Territory,  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
Tfif  Duchies  of  Pabma,  Modena,  amd  Lucca,  and  the  little  republic 
of  Sah  Marino. 


This  kingdom  comprises  the  whole 
of  Nctth  Italy,  west  of  the  Tessino, 
inrlnding  Piedmont,  Genoa  and  Nice, 

the  adjacent  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  the 
Island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  Mcditcr- 
nmean.   Its  dynasty  is   the  Ilouse 


of  Savoy,  claiming  descent  from  the 
famous  Wittekend,  and  tracing  a 
long  and  iUnstrioas  line  of  sneettry. 

Its  territory,  originally  a  county,  was 
erected  into  a  Duchy  by  the  Einperor 
Sigismund,  in  1416,  m  &vour  of 
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AmadbcsVIII.  This  prince  chang- 
ing the  palace  for  the  cloister,  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  Hermit  of  St.  Aogustin, 
and  resigned  his  royal  dignity.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  be  was  fleeted 
(a.  d.  1439)  Pope,  as  Felix  V.,  but 
tiie  tian  he  aho  laid  addei  and  d 
aCafdiiialhil451.  Hiaiooandiiic- 

Lbwis,  Duke     Savoy,  m.  Anne  de 
Lusignan,  dan.  of  Jamee  L,  King  of 
CjnMroa,  and  had,  boidea  other  iasoe, 
Amadbus,  his  heir. 
Lewis  or  Charles,  King  of  Cypnis, 

fli.  (Thariotte,  dan.  of  John  IIL, 

King  of  Cyprus. 
Jamea,  Count  of  Geneva. 
Philip,  Duke  of  Savoy,  m.  Ist  Mary, 

dan.  of  GhailM,  Dnke  of  Bourbon, 

and  had  bgr  her  a  aoo  and  a 

daughter. 

Philxbut,  who  t.  his  kinsman  as 
Dnke  of  Savoy  and  King  of 
Cypims,  and  of  whom  hereafter. 

LonisB  of  Savoy,  m.  in  1476, 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  Count 
of  Anj^oulesroe,  and  left  a  son, 
Franen  L,  King  of  Fnmoe; 
and  a  dau.  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Navarre,  grandmother  of 
Henry  IV.,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Savoy,  m,  2ndly 
Claudia,  Countess  of  Per- 
thievre,  and  by  her  had,  bc- 
eides  otiier  issue, 

Chablss,  who  *.  his  half-bro- 
ther, as  Duke  of  Savoy,  jU^ 

Philip,  Duke  of  Nemours. 
Charlotte,  ai.  to  Looia  IL,  King  of 
France. 

Amadeus /Ae  flb/y,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
(the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Lewis) 
m.  Jolantha,  dan.  of  Cbailea  YIL, 
King  of  Fkanoe,  and  had,  with  other 
Issue, 

Pjuubbet,  his  beir. 

Cbabim,  aucoeseor  to  Ilia  brather. 

Anne  m.  Frederick  of  Aiiagon, 
King  of  Naples. 

Philibbrt  the  Hunter^  Duke  of 
Savoy,  (eldest  son  of  Amadeoe)  as. 
Blanca  Mar^,  dau.  of  Galeaaao  Mary, 
Duke  of  iV^lan,  and  waa  «w  in  hie 
Ducbjr  by  his  brother. 

Cbabus  A§  WaM$,  Dnke  of 
Savoy,  and  titulary  King  of  Cyprus, 
who  m.  Blanca,  dau.  of  William,  Mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,  and  had  issue, 

CvAELss,  his  ludr. 


Jolantha  Louisa  m.  her  kinsman, 

Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy 
Charlbs  John  Am adbds,  Duke  of 
Savoy  (son  of  Charles,  the  WarUke} 
was  *.  by  his  kinsman. 

Fuilibebi,  Duke  of  Savoy  and  titu- 
lar King  of  Cvpms,  m.  Ist,  Jolantlia, 
daughter  of  Charles,  Dulte  0[  Savoy ; 
and  2ndly,  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  £m- 
eror  JVLudmilian,  and  was  succeeded 
y  his  lialf-brother. 
Chablbs  the  Oood,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  titular  King  of  Cypnis,  whose  right 
to  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  was  contested 
bv  Franda  1,  King  of  ftance,  who 
claimed  tiaongh  his  mother,  tlw 
famous  Louise  of  Savoy,  and  main- 
tained his  pretensions  with  the  sword. 
Charles  Ifte  Oood  1522,  Beatrice, 
dau.  of  Emmanuel,  King  of  Poitngali 
and  had,  besides  other  iesoe,  a  aon  and 
successor, 

Emm  ANiTBi.  Philtbebt,  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy, who,  b^  the  peace  of  Qiatoan 
Cambrensis  m  1559,  partly  recovered 
the  dominions  which  France  had 
wrested  ^om  his  unfortunate  father ; 
and,  during  a  long  and  jwcific  reign, 
restored  the  fortunes  of  his  house. 
He  accompanied  Philip,  King  of  Spain, 
to  England,  and^was  honoured  by  Queen 
Mary  with  tlie  insignia  of  tM  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Under  his  auspices 
agriculture  and  commerce  flourished, 
and  the  production  silk  became  the 
staple  trade  of  Piedmont.  Emmanoel 
nu  Margaret,  dau.  of  Francis,  King  of 
France,  and  d.  in  1580^  iMTing  a  aoo 
and  successor, 

Csablib  Ebuhaiiitbl  1,  Boko  of 
SaTOj,  titular  King  of  Cyprus,  a  war* 
like  prince,  who  entirely  excluded  the 
French  from  peaceable  entrance  into 
Italy,  by  eidianging  the  Coonty  of 
Bresse  for  the  Marquesate  of  Saluzzo. 
Charles  m.  Catherine,  dau.  of  Philip  II., 
Kins  of  Spain,  and  had  (with  other 
ehildien,  of  whom  Margaret  wedded 
Francis,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  laabfll^ 
Alonzo,  Duke  of  Modena)  two  sons: 
X.  Yjctob  Amadevs,  his  heir, 
n.  Thomas  Francis,  Prince  of 
Carignan,    who  d  in  1656, 
leaving   bj  Mary,  bis  wife, 
heiress  of  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
last  Count  of  Soissons,  two 
sons,  vis. ; 

]  .EMMANrBL?  HiuauViFHooa 
of  Carignan,  who  m.  Mary 
Catherine,  dau.  of  Borsus,  of 
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Modena*  and  d.  in  1709, 
leaving  a  aon,  Victor  Ama- 
BBUt  3d,  Prince  of  Carignan 
ftther  of  VicTOB  Amaobub 
4th,   Prince  of  Carignan,  , 
whose  son,  Victor  AMADZtis 
5th,  Prince  of  Carignan,  m, 
Maria,  dau.  of  Lewis  Charles, 
Comtede  Brioone,  and  d  in 
1780.   His  aon  and  tnc- 
eessor, 
Charlbs  Emmaitobi.  6th, 
Prince    of  Carignan, 
h.  in    1770,  espoused 
Maria   Christina,  dau. 
of  Charles,   Prince  of 
8az»  Comland,  and  d. 
16Ui  Aug.  1800,  leaving 
a  dau.,  Frances,  wife  of 
the  Arch-Duke  Benier, 
cf  Anatria,  and  a  con, 
CBABUa  Albert  Ama* 
DBus,  present  Kino  cor 
Sabdiicxa. 
%  Eugene  Mauriee,  Count  of 
SoiaeoPi^  wboaa  second  son 
was  the  renowned  General, 
PuHCB  Euobbb,  of  Savot. 
Cliarie»£niiDanuel  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
vu  a  leaned  mathematician,  an  able 
statesman,  and  a  skilful  general — but 
festless,  and  ambitious,  and  called  by 
<he  historians  "The  ornament  and 
dittoriMUice  of  bis  time :  he  died  in 
1630,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Victor  Amadeus  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy 
•ad  titular  King  of  Cyprus.  This 
Bmee,  aobeerrient  to  French  influ- 
ence, became  the  auxiliary  of  Richelieu 
in  a  new  war,  which  the  ambition  of 
tbe  cardinal  commenced  against  the 
bonie  of  Anatria:  he  d.  in  16S7, 
leavii^  by  Catherine,  his  wife,  dau.  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  two  sons,  the 
dder  of  whom  survived  but  a  few  days, 
vlMn  tlia  cnnm  devolyed  on  tbe 

CHABLBs-EifMAmTEL  IT.,  Duke  of 
Sa?oy,  then  only  in  his  fourth  year. 
The  regency  was  dispnted  between  his 
widowed  mother  and  two  brothers  of 
the  late  duke.  Richelieu,  who  secretly 
designed  to  annex  Sayoy  to  France, 
isppbrted  tbe  former :  Spain  gave  her 
rid  to  the  latter;  and  the  duchy  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  civil  war,  which 
threatened  its  entire  destruction.  Even 
m  die  termination  of  this  £unil^  feud, 
JksFrench  retained  poiaemon  of 
idudi  thagr  liad  oeen  peraiittad 


to  gairiion;  and  the  independeni^  of 
Savoy  was  perhaps  only  pnaerved  bj 
Richeliea*s  death. 
Charies  Bmmannd,  «bo  muted  tbe 

qualities  of  a  modem  Italian  politioian 
with  those  of  an  ancient  warnor,  tried 
repeatedly  to  make  himself  master  of 
Cyprus,  Genoa,  and  Ifiontfenat,  and 
attacked,  in  ouccaMioo,  France  and 
Spai.).  The  result  was  unfortunate. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  brought  on  him 
the  armies  of  those  poweriiil  king- 
rloms,  and  lost  bia  best  towns  and 
fortresses.  He  married  1st  Fran- 
cisca,  dau.  of  John  Baptista,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  2nd  Mary  Joanna 
Baptista,  dan.  of  Cliarles  Amadeui^ 
Dutcc  of  Nemours,  and  by  the  lattir 
had,  with  other  issue,  an  elder  son, 

Victor  Amadeds,  King  of  Sardinia, 
who,  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  ob- 
tamed  the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  iritb 
some  districts  of  the  territory  of 
Milan ;  besides  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecbt,  17IS,  be  was  aDotted  tbe  is- 
land of  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king :  tUa 
last  he  changed  in  1720  for  Sardinia; 
he  m.  1684  Anne  Mary,  oidy  child  to 
leaye  issne  of  Philip  Dale  or  Orieans, 
by  Henrietta  Maria,  bia  first  wife,  dau. 
and  ultimately  heiress  of  Charlea  L 
King  of  England,  and  had  issue, 

CHABI.B8  EMMAWSb  Sud  King  of 
Sardinia. 

Emanuel  Philibert,  Prinoa  of  Cba- 

blaia,  d.  1705.. 
Victor  Emanuel  Philip,  Prince  of 

Piedmont. 
Mary  Adelhcid,  ai.  htm»,  Duke 

of  Burgundy. 
Mary  Louisa  (jabricla,  m.  Philip  V. 

King  of  Spain. 
Mary  Anne. 

Victor  Araadcu8,~<L  in  17S2 
The  eldest  son. 

CoAuna  EmiAirun.,  King  of  Sar- 
dania,  m.  1st  Anne  Christina  Louisa, 
dau.  of  Theodoras,  Palatine  of  Suit- 
bach,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Victor 
Amadeus,  who  d,  young,  I7S5.  He 
m.  2ndly,  Polyxena  Christina,  dau. 
of  Ernest  Leopold,  of  Hesse  Rheinfelt, 
and  by  h^  had,  besides  daughters,  a 
SOD  and  behr,  Viotob  Am Asmua  Man. 
He  m.  3dly  Elizabeth  Theresa,  dau.  of 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  by  her 
had  a  son,  Benedict,  Duke  of  Chablais. 
The  eldest  son  and  suci^or, 

Victor  Amadbus  Marie,  King  of 
Sardinia, in  17S6»  ai.  Maria  Antoia- 
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ette,  'dau.  of  Philip,  King  of  Spain, 
and  by  her,  who  d.  1        luul  issue, 
CuABj^s  Lmmakuel  Feboinaiio. 
Vtctob  Emmarucl. 
Chables  Fbux  Joseph. 
Joseph  Benedict,  Count  <tf  Mali- 

enne,  h.  1766. 
Maria  Josepba  Looisa,  m.  to  Lewis 

Stanislaaa,  Count  de  Provence. 
Maria  ThcreHa,  m.  Chailei  Philqi| 

Count  d'  Artois. 
Maria  Chariotte,  tn,  to  ADthony 

Clement,  of  Saxony. 
On  the  3d  September,  1730,  Victor 
Aniadeus  abdicated  in  £ivor  of  hia 
eldest  son, 

CUABUBS  EllMAnun.  PlBDnAUD, 

Prince  of  Piedmont,  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  was  forced  to  resign  all  his  pos- 
sessions Stb  Dec.  1798,  and  abdicated 
-4th  June  1802,  in  ftvonr  of  bia 
brother, 

Victor  Emm awuel,  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, b,  24th  July,  1759,  who  m,  Maria 
lliereaa,  dau«  of  Frederick,  Aich- 
Duke  of  Austria,  had  issue, 
I.  Maria  Beatrice  Victoire  Josephine, 
m.    20th  June,   1812,  Francis 
IV^  reigning  Duke  of  Modena; 
and  d,  in  1840,  leaving  issue, 
1.  Fbancis  FERDiTf and,  hcridi- 
tary  Prince  of  Modena,  b.  Ist 
Jane  1819,  repreaentative  of 
the  EHttuaa  BoTAL  Houses 
of  Plawtagbnet,  Tudob, 
and  Stuabt.   He  m.  30tb  of 
March,  1842,  the  Princeas  I 


Adelgonda,  dau.  of  Lotiif 
King  of  Bavaria.  ' 
2.  Ferdinand  Charlet  Victoi 
M^jor-General  Anstrian  ser 
vice,  h.  20th  July,  1821. 
3  Maria  Thereaaik  14th  Julj 

1817. 
4.  Mnria  Beatrice. 
II.  Maria  Theresa,  m.  in  1820  Charlei 
Louis,  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  hac 
one  son,  Ferdinand  Charles. 
UT.  Maria  Anne  Caroline,  m.in  183 
Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Anatrif 
Victor  Emmanuel  f/.  10th  Jan.  182^ 
having   resigned    his    kingdon  12t 
March,  1^21,  to  his  brother, 

CHABua  Fkux  Joanpv,  King  < 
Sardinia,  b.  1705;  who  m.  6th  April 
1807,  Maria  Christina  de  Bourbon 
dau.  of  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  tht 
two  Sicilies,  bat  d,  #.  />.  27di  of  April 
1831,  when  the  crown  of  Sardinia  de^ 
volved  on  his  distant  kinsman, 

Chablbs  AI.BBBT,  representative  ol 
the  branch  of  Satoy  Carknan,  who  it 
the  reigning  monarch.    His  Majestj 
b.  2nd  Oct.  1798;  m.  30lh  Sept.  1817. 
Maria  Theresa,  Arch-Duchess  of  Aus- 
tria, dan.  of  the  kte  Ferdinand,  Granc 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  lias  issue, 
I.  Victor  Emmanuei.,  Duke  of  Sa 
voy,  b,  1820  i  m.  1842,  the  Arch 
Dodieaa  Iflaiia  AdeUdde,  dao.  a. 
the  Aidi-Duke  Begnier,  and  haa 
issue, 

n.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Genoa,  b. 
1822. 


Sardinia  is  the  only  Italian  State  still  governed  by  the  male  repreaen* 
tative  of  the  ancient  hereditary  sovereigns. 

Thk  Two  Sicilies  owe  fealty  to  a  scion  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
IlliiatriouB  House  of  Bonrhon — ^viz.  Fbbdikakd  II.,  grandson  of  Ferdi- 
nand third  son  of  Charles  III.  King  of  Spain.  We  nave  already  given, 
in  page  263  of  our  second  vol.,  under  **  The  Royal  House  of  Spain,*'  fbll 
details  of  his  Majesty's  family  and  descent. 

Tuscany — the  land  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  once  the  heri- 
tage of  the  Medici,  a  dynasty  associated  with  the  most  splendid  recollec- 
tions of  reviving  knowledge  and  protected  literature — is  now  the  patrimony 
of  a  cadet  of  the  House  of  Austria,  his  Imperial  Uigbness  the  Grand  Duke 
'  Leopold  II.»  bom  9rd  October,  1797,  son  of  fhe  late  Grand  Duke  Fer> 
dinaad  III.,  who  was  the  younger  son  of  Leopold  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  DUCBI  of  Modena  to  which  Massa  and  Carrara  are  now  united, 
is  swayed  by  an  Austrian  Prince,  Francis  IV.,  wlio  through  his  mother, 
Maria  Rcatricc,  Ducbess  of  Modena,  derives  from  the  ancient  rulers  of 
the  Duchy  of— 
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 the  antiiiuc  brood 

Of  KsTK,  wliich  for  many  an  age  made  f^ood 
lis  htrcogth  wiltiiii  tb^  walls,  and  vi'dn  uf  yore 

Puron  or  tyrant,  m  the  ehaosiDg  mode 

Of  petty  p  wcr  impelled,  of  those  who  wore 

The  wreath  which  Daote's  brow  alooe  had  worn  betore. 

The  i»rcsent  Hereditary  Prince  of  Modena  inHents  through  his  nnother 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  senior  repreaentative  of  the  Royal 
Dynasties  of  England  : — Plantagfnkt,  Ti  i>ok,  and  Sti  art.* 

Parma  and  Pla(  enza,  which  in  early  times  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Counts  of  Milan,  and  were  subsequently  in  the  possession  suc- 
cessively of  France,  Rome,  Austria,  and  Spain,  are  now  possessed,  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1A14,  by  the  Azeh-Bucheia  Maria  Loitua  of 
Anstria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francia  11.  and  widow  of  Napolbon 
Bonaparte. 

Of  these  Sovereigns,  derivinf?  from  the  Imperial  family,  ample  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  our  History  of  the  Dynasty  of  Austna,** 
▼ol.  ii.  p,  1, 


*  Hbkrt  VIL,  King  of  England,  of  the  cs  The  Princess  Elisabeth  ThAHTAOxnt,  of 
House  of  TuDom:  died  1609.         I     York,  dan.  and      of  Sdwabd  IV. 


taFfenroBsaUABQABBTTuDOB, eldest  Bs  Jambs  IV^  King  of  Seothmd,  of  the 
dan.  and  eo  heir,  I     Home  of  Stosrt. 


I  

Jabis  Y.,  King  of  Seotlaad.  a  Magdalen,  dsn.  ofRrauieis  t,  of  Fhnee. 

Ma&t,  Qusen  or  Scots.  s  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Daruley. 

James  L,  King  of  England.  ==*  Anne,  dan.  of  Erederidt     of  Denmark. 

dUBLBS  I.*  King  of  SngUuid.  b  Henrietta  Maria,  dan.  of  Henry  IV.,  of 

France. 


HunuBTTA  Maria,  dsn.,  and  in  her  s  Fhiliiv  Dokie  of  Orleans^  died  in  1670; 
iwoe  sole  heiress. 


I 

Ana  Mabia,  dan.  and  eventual  heiress  ss  Victor  Amadcos  XL,  King  of  Sardinia. 

k  qmbus. 

Maria  Beatrice  Victoire  Josepliine,  eldest  dan,  an<l  heir 
of  Victor  Kmmanucl,  King  ol  Sardiiiia,  aud  mother  of 
Francis  Ferdinand,  Heriditary  Pbibob  or  Modbxa, 
Senior  KcprcscntadTe  of  the  PLABTAOBKBT%  Tu- 
iM>BS,  and  Stuabts. 
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OUDINOT,  DUKE  OF  REGGIO. 

TBb  itan  that  beamed  anmnd  Napoleon  are  dlaappearing  hat,  A  few 

months  ago  a  memoir  of  Grouchy  appeared  in  our  columns ;  one  of 
Oudinot  now  follows.  Of  all  the  mareschals  of  the  empire,  two 
alone  luzrive — ^Maimont  in  exile,  and  Soult  within  a  Sew  pacea  of  the 
tomb. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  though  by  no  means  of  the  first 
otdei^  waa  Aot  an  nndittinguiahed  member  of  the  great  galaxy  that  amr- 
roonded  the  Imperial  throne.   He  wasbamatBar*«i]r-Ornaire,onthe3Bd 

of  April,  1767,  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant ;  his  comparatively  bum* 
ble  birth,  and  the  times,  alike  contributed  to  throw  him  into  the  revolu* 
tionary  vortex  so  soon  as  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood.    His  father 
had  destined  him  for  commercial  pursuits,  but  in  his  sixteenth  year 
Charles  Nicolas  could  not  be  restrained  from  entering  the  regiment  of  Medoc, 
in  wliich,  during  four  years*  service,  he  obtafaied  no  elevation  of  import- 
ance.  Lonia  XYL,  abnoat  thnnltaneonaly  with  tbe  fbture  mareaehal'a 
entry  as  a  private  aoldier,  bad  been  prevailed  on  to  issue  an  order,  en- 
joining tbat  none,  save  those  who  could  shew  nobility  of  race  ias  fimr 
generations,  should  rise  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  French  army ;  and 
the  younger  Oudinot,   finding  the  barrier  insuperable,  complied  the 
more  readily  in  his  twentieth  year  with  his  fathers  desire  to  retire 
from  the  army  and  embark  in  commerce;  however,  the  Revolution 
breaking  oat  abortljr  afterwards,  and  extending  dassling  prospeeta  to 
yontha  of  oonrage,  bia  aon  found  tbe  impnlae  ineriatible,  and  accordingly, 
in  1793,  we  find  him  again  and  for  ever  engaged  in  martial  deeds.  Named 
chief  of  the  third  battalion  of  tlie  Volunteers  of  the  Meuse,  he,  in  1791, 
signalized  himself  in  quelling  a  revolt  in  his  native  city;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  acquired  still  more  distinction  by  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
Chateau  of  Bitche,  when  the  Prussians  made  their  memorable  inroad  into 
FIranee.   Hk  leaietanoe  waa  inde#l  tbe  &at  cheek  thej  eneoamnad ; 
witb  a  comparatively  feeble  band  be  drove  iStum  oS,  and  afterwarda  aoe- 
ceeded  in  capturing  seven  hmidred  of  tbdr  nnmber.    The  people,  seeing 
bow  readily  the  invaders  were  repelled,  conseqnently  rose  :  the  Duke  of 
Bnmswick,  stem  and  menacing  before,  shewed  irresolution  when  the 
firmest  pcrsistance  was  necessary ;  the  nation  soon  was  up  in  arms  ;  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  Prussians  followed  ;  and  the  royal  family  of 
France  was  compromised  by  their  advance.    The  issue  is  well  known ;  and 
Oudinot  was  rewarded  for  bia  bravery  by  the  ooloneley  of  tbe  regiment  of 
Picardy,  the  chief  officer  of  which  had  lately  followed  tbe  banefbl  ex- 
ample of  emigration.    He  waa  thus,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  invested 
with  the  command  of  one  of  the  most  daring  regiments  in  the  French 
service,  and  events  soon  occurred  to  test  his  nerve.    He  had  scarcely  ap- 
peared at  its  head  when  insubordination  broke  out,  and  two  thousand  of 
the  fiercest  spirits  in  France,  each  of  whom  identified  liberty  with  licence, 
were  ready  to  dispute  biaanttiority.  By  tbat  mingled  firmness  and  amenity » 
bfiwever,  fer  wbkb  during  biawliole  life  be  waa  rsmarkaUe^  be  aooeeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  control,  and  at  Morlanter  the  regiment  soon  after- 
wards evinced  a  spirit  as  devoted  as  it  had  formerly  been  undisciplined. 
With  it  alone  he  withstood  the  advance  of  ten  thousand  Prussians,  and 
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he  received  a  brigade  in  reward  of  his  services.  The  road  to  fame  was 
now  open,  and  he  next  signalized  himself  by  the  capture  of  Treves  ;  but 
a  reserve  followed,  and  in  October,  1795,  while  making  a  fierce  nocturnal 
MtadL  upon  thte  enemy  at  Noekmn,  he  mm  thrown  down,  dinhled, 
.  wcMted  wmmdi,  tnasfiaA  under  foot,  and  finntty  conveyed  apriaoner 
into  Germany,  where  he  remained  five  months,  till  exchanged  in  the  oonne 
of  hottilitiefl. 

The  summer  of  1796  saw  him  once  more  in  the  field,  and  he  was  ap;ain 
severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt ;  hut  so  soon  as  recovered, 
he  was  again  in  the  stirrups,  and,  in  a  brilliant  charge,  captured  a  whole 
hnttalion  of  AuitriaM,  Thfi  fielda  of  Manheim  and  Feldtkiidk  witneaaed 
aettfeea  equally  zealoua  in  thoae  now  fixgotten,  hat  haid-fiia^  and 
aaaguiuary  days;  and  at  last,  in  1799,  he  attained  the  full  xank  of 
Oeneral.  In  this  capacity  he  joined  Massena  at  Zurich — Maasena,  that 
stem  and  truculent  spirit  whom  Napoleon  acknowledged  as  his  master  in 
the  art  of  war — and  under  this  leader  he  came  in  contact,  at  that  to^vn, 
with  Suwarrow,  a  semi-barbarian,  not  less  savage  than  Masseua  himself. 
The  ferocious  Russian,  however,  was  now  in  his  decline.  After  a  career  of 
victory  in  Italy,  seareelyleaa  eztnoidinary  than  Napoleon'a  own,  he 
waa  doomed  to  And  the  brute  fbroe  of  the  bayonet  fail  when  opposed  by  ' 
aaieace ;  and,  defeated  by  the  superior  address  of  the  French  leader,  he 
mnde  that  fearful  mid-winter  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  Switzerland, 
which  he  survived  only  to  encounter,  what  to  him  was  the  more  withering 
blight  of  the  cold  neglect  of  Paul,  his  capricious  master.  Oudinot,  who 
had  ably  borne  his  part  in  this  dreadful  campaign,  next  accompanied 
IfaMwa  to  Genoa,  and  participated  in  all  the  hnmger  and  honor  of  ita 
memonhle  aiege  from  which,  howevor,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  eaeape 
without  becoming  captive  like  the  other,  in  eonaequence  of  having  pre- 
viously been  despatched  to  open  up  a  communication  with  General  Brune 
on  the  Mincio.  In  the  celebrated  passage  of  this  river,  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  sword  from  Napoleon ; 
and  subsequently  following  the  victorious  footsteps  of  the  French  to 
Vienna,  he  thence  was  despatched  to  Pazia  with  tidings  of  the  convention 
that  for  ft  time  aneated  the  mareh  of  war. 

A  brief  and  hollow  truce  aucoeeded ;  and  so  highly  had  Oudinot  laiaed 
hBBaalf  in  the  estimation  of  Napoleon,  that  wImu  the  emperor  shortly 
afterwards  established  a  grenadier  guard,  he  was  entrusted  with  its  com- 
mand ;  and  accompanied,  or  rather  preceded,  him  in  that  splendid  march 
from  the  shores  of  Boulogne  to  the  confines  of  the  Black  Forest,  which 
for  precision,  vigour,  and  celerity,  yet  remains  unequalled.  Alter  a  march 
of  aix  hundred  mlleB,  Oudinot  took  up  hia  poat  on  the  Danube  on  the 
dqr  ailized  and  at  the  appomtad  hour,  and  eresaed  the  river  1hou|^ 
opposed  by  a  hundred  and  eighty  guns.  His  decision  on  thia  oeeadon 
saved  the  French  from  slaughter,  if  not  defeat.  Observing  the  alow 
manoeuvres  of  the  Austrians,  he  himself  seized  on  their  foremost  gunner 
when  on  the  point  of  applying  his  match,  and  by  hurling  him  into  the 
river,  prevented  him  ginng  the  alarm.  Others  coming  up  to  his  aid, 
the  enemy  were  turned,  and  the  whole  advantage  of  their  position  lost 
by  Ihii  promptitude  of  Oudinot,  «id  by  the  alownaaa  of  the  Getmmi 
fffhftftl. 

When  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Austerlita  followed,  and  for  a  while 
oveflhnw  the  power  of  Anatria,  Oudinot  waa  aent  by  -Napoleon  to  take 
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possession  of  Neufchatel ;  and  it  was  in  the  government  of  Uiis  town  tliat 
his  civic  talents  were  first  displayed.  Courteous  and  disinterested,  he 
avoided  the  eourse  followed  by  too  many  of  the  emperor's  marctehalsy 
and  receiTed  the  complimeiit  of  a  sword  from  the  inhabitants  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  forbeairaiice.  Bat  the  restless  ambition  of  Napoleon 
soon  again  summoned  him  to  arms ;  and  detached  from  the  peaceful 
scene,  he  set  out  on  the  campaign  of  Jena.  In  a  few  weeks  Prussia 
was  liunibletl  to  the  dust ;  and  while  Napoleon  was  overrunning 
the  dominions  of  Frederick  William,  Oudinot  was  despatched  to  Po- 
land. Here,  at  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  he  gained  the  diief  victory 
in  whidi  he  was  distiagoished  as  a  principal,  and  was  vswarded  by  m 
emperor  with  the  title  of  Count  and  a  donation  of  a  million  (£40,000) 
for  his  services.  But  this  action,  though  considerable  in  the  life  of 
Oudinot,  was  hut  a  trifle  in  the  gigantic  career  of  Napoleon.  The  em- 
peror was  meditating  one  of  his  decisive  blows,  and  instructed  Oudinot 
to  join  Lcfebvre  prior  to  the  tremendous  stroke  at  Priedland.  Oudinot 
set  out  OA  a  midnight  mareh,  but  had  not  advanced  an  hour  befora  whm 
the  Russians  were  on  him ;  yet  with  his  solitary  division  be  withstood 
their  assault  from  one  in  the  morning  till  noon  next  day,  whMi  Napoleon 
coming  up  gained  that  memorable  action.  In  the  truce  diat  follpwed, 
Oudinot  was  much  engaged  in  ncgociation  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
at  Erfurth,  to  the  government  of  which  he  was  appointed,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  evincing  diplomatic  and  administratic  talents  in  which 
he  was  equalled  by  few  of  Napoleon's  marshals ;  but  fresh  hostilities 
with  Austria  again  drew  him  firom  dvic  duties,  and  he  a  second  time 
in  person  defirated  them  at  Psoffenhasen.  As  in  the  other  instance, 
however,  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  more  eventful  action.  The  battle 
of  Wagram  followed,  and  Oudinot,  though  Ney  and  Macdonald  bore  off 
the  palm  on  that  sanguinary  day,  so  distinguished  himself  that  Napoleon 
bestowed  on  him  the  mareschal's  staff  nnd  the  dukedom  of  lleggio.  In  1810 
he  was  despatched  into  Holland,  and  topk  in  succession  Berg-op-Zoom, 
Breda,  Bois46ol>tte,  and  Utreeht,  Of  Amsterdam,  by  the  emperor's 
instruction,  he  shortly  afterwards  took  possesuon :  and  the  feeble  but 
amiable  Louis,  whom  Napoleon  had  seated  on  the  durone,  finding  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  position  to  his  conscience,  and  at  once  dis- 
charge liis  duty  to  his  subjects  and  obey  the  behests  of  his  imperious 
brother,  having  resigned  the  throne  to  which  the  other  had  elevated  him, 
Oudinot  virtually  became  niler  of  Holland.  Here  the  same  integrity  and 
suavity  distinguished  him,  and  both  the  inhabitants  and  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  afterwards  succeeding  to  the  throne,  presented  him  with 
testimonials  of  their  estimation. 

Again  the  voice  of  war  withdrew  him  from  padfie  duties.  Napoleon 
being  no  longer  able  to  mould  Alexander  to  his  purpose,  sounded  the 
tocsin  ;  and  all  Europe  was  in  arms  for  the  tremendous  Russian  invasion. 
From  every  quarter  between  the  Guadalquiver  and  Boresthcnes,  heaps 
were  congregated ;  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms  from  every  nation 
on  the  European  continent  prepared  to  cross  the  potion  of  the  Csar'a 
dominions,  from  which  so  few  of  ihem  were  feted  ever  to  return.  Oudinot 
joined  the  grand  army  at  Munich,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  com* 
mand  of  the  twelfth  division,  and  during  two  months  he  occupied  Berlin; 
the  power  of  Frederick  William,  thougii  at  peace  with  Naj)oleon,  being  thus 
contemptuously  cast  aside.    Heuce,  proceeding  to  the  Niemen,  he  crossed 
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this  river,  and  took  part  in  all  the  murderous  conflicts  that  followed.  At 
the  passage  of  the  Dwina  he  was  assigned  the  duty  of  charj^ng  a  Russian 
brigade,  and  he  did  it  with  the  bayonet  so  effectually  that,  after  capturing 
•izteeii  of  their  guni«  be  IdUed  or  droTe  nearly  the  whole  diviiiioii  into 
the  river,  where  the  waters  destroyed  ahnott  all  who  had  eseaped  4Stiii 
sword.  At  the  battle  of  Potolsk  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  the  command  of  his  division  to  St.  Cyr ;  hut  this  intrepid 
fjeneral  seeing  himsi  lf  boinp^  cut  up  more  desperately  still,  Oudinot  re- 
sumed the  command,  thou<i;h  scarcely  able  to  remain  erect  in  his  saddle. 
The  critical  position  of  tho  grand  army  now  in  full  retreat,  permitted  no 
alternative.  To  him,  ^-ith  a  division  now  seaioely  five  thousand  in  number, 
was  aas^^nod  the  task  of  covering  the  passage  across  the  Beresina ;  and 
tliree  days  was  he  engaged  in  mitigating  or  increasing  the  horrors  of  that 
terrific  retreat.  By  a  fierce  charge  on  a  Russian  division  commanded  by 
an  old  French  emigrant,  the  Marquis  de  T^ambert,  whom  he  overthrew,  he 
facilitated  the  transit  of  the  snow-smitten  wretches  across  the  river  ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  conflict  his  own  division  was  cut  up  or  exhausted, 
and  himself  shot  through  the  body  by  a  musket  ball.  In  this  condition 
he  was  carried  £om  leagues  in  advance ;  but  had  scarcely  procured  the 
shelter  of  a  house  iAhbh  the  Cossacks  were  on  him.  In  this  extremity, 
though  prostrate,  he  preferred  death  to  capti\'ity,  and  determined  with 
thirty  others  to  hold  out  till  the  last  ;  but  aid  fortunately  reached  them 
before  they  were  finally  exhausted ;  and,  feeble  and  bleeding,  he  at  last 
n^ained  the  shelter  of  Germany. 

In  the  following  year  the  obstinacy  and  danger  of  Napoleon  again 
brought  every  one  of  his  adhetents  into  action,  and  Oudinot  took  part  in 
the  Iwttle  of  Bautsen ;  but  he  was  repulsed  from  Berlin  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  and  Bemadotte  ^subsequently  defeated  him  at  Gross- 
beercn.  Napoleon  sent  Ney  to  support — supplant  him  ;  and  le  pliis  brave 
des  braves  was  equally  unsuccessful  when  opposed  by  the  cool  genius  of 
ibe  apostate  Frenchman,  lie  was  defeated  at  Denniwitz  ;  and  Rernadotto 
being  thus  enabled  to  come  up,  turned  the  tide  against  Napoleon  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Leipsic.  Oudinot  commanded  two  divisions  of  the  Im- 
perial Quaid  on  this  occasion ;  and  when  the  French  weie  finally  defeated 
on  the  third  day  of  that  crushing  contest,  to  him  was  assigned  task  of 
protecting  the  rear  during  the  gloomy  retreat  of  the  Eagles  ftom  Germany 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine. 

His  wounds  and  ill-health  prevented  Oudinot  from  takin:;  part  in  the 
battle  of  Hanau  ;  but  1814  again  saw  him  in  the  field,  and  he  took  part 
in  aU  the  sanguinary  actions  that  followed.  On  the  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
however,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons,  and  during  the  Hundred 
Days  remained  ihithful  to  his  trust.  He  even  took  the  field  against  the 
empefoor;  but  his  soldiers  throwing  up  their  caps  tumultuously  so  soon  as 
thqr  came  m  sight  of  the  long-cherished  Eagles,  Oudinot  withdrew,  and 
remained  in  privacy  till  the  conflict  was  past.  He  had  previously  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Colonel-General  of  the  Grenadiers  and  the 
command  of  the  Chasseurs-Royal,  as  well  as  the  important  government 
of  Metz  irom  the  Bourbons ;  and  on  their  second  restoration  he  was 
n<M»ip^jMi  icommander  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris*  Major-General  of 
the  Ro^al  Guard,  Peer  of  France,  and  Minister  of  State.  From  the 
King  of  Holland  he  received  a  Grand  Cordon  in  1816,  with  a  flattering 
letter  for  his  conduct  vhile  entrusted  with  the  government  of  that 
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country ;  and  in  1 823  he  took  the  command  of  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  in  its  invasion  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme  Mrisely 
cnlnifted  liiiii  with  the  govenunent  of  Madxidt  and  Ondmot,  m  finr  m 
poaiiUe,  without  tay'rigoroat  serwity,  kept  in  chedc  the  foriow  and 
fanatical  passions  of  its  turbulent  and  pcieat-iidden  population.  IMnoethen 
he  has  lived  in  retirement  till  his  recent  appointment  to  the  governorship 
of  the  Invalidsy  amongtt  whom  he  appropriately  oonduded  hia  long 
career. 

Without  possessing  in  any  strong  degree  the  strategic  powers  of  Suchet, 
Masaena,  or  Soult;  Uie  briUiant  courage  of  Muxat,  Limnes,  or  Key  ;  or 
the  lofty  ehiTalrous  love  whidi  chaxaeteriaed  Deiaix ;  the  waiineaa  of 
Benadotte,  or  the  aeienee  of  Moreau,  Oudinot  formed  a  safe  and  zea- 
lous subordinate,  and  waa  not  ineapable  of  being  left  to  his  own  resources. 
He  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Napoleon's 
marshals  ;  but  equalled  most  of  them  in  duty,  and  surpassed  the  greater 
number  in  disinterestedness  when  entrusted  with  command.  Yet  his 
talents  lay  chiefly  in  civil  administration,  and  his  chief  virtue  consisted 
in  moderation.  In  the  ftaneial  oration  recently  pxononnoed  over  hia  ve- 
maana  by  an  old  companion  in  anna>  he  has  been  extolled  as  a  grant 
military  commander,  bat  there  aeema  nothing  greater  in  him  than  erery 
age  in  nnmben  prodnoes,  and  every  generation  admiieB  and  fincgets. 
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THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Onb  of  the  most  interesting  female  cbarartci*s  in  English  history  is  the 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  lluntly,  and  wi«low  of  Perkiii 
Warbeck.  This  Lady,  called  from  her  exquisite  heauty  '*  Tlie  Wbit(?  T'ose 
of  Scotland,"  was  married  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender  to  Sir  Matthew 
Cradock,  of  Swanzy,  KnL,  and  lies  buried  with  him  in  Herberts  aisle,  iu 
Simsea  dmreh,  where  tiieir  tomb  is  to  be  seen,  with  this  inaoription, — 

"l?frf  litd  ^tr  i¥latf)it  OITraTJofe,  Ut.,  ^omt  time  Urputie  unto  i})t  xig^t 
ijonourablr  Ci)<irU^  erU  of  Sor^rt,  tn  tl)t  countic  of  ^lamorgaii, 
9ttor,  OM.  Ct)aunctlor  of  ti)e  ifame,  l^tftoarD  of  dotoer  aiiH 
Mid  aiOl  nri  Unp  ftaCerin  i)U  iopfir.*' 

I'he  following  pedigree  of  Cradock  of  Swanzy  (from  a  MS.  now  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Russell  Potter,  Esq.),  will  shew  that  the  Herberts, 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  derive  descent  from  the  noble  lady  and  faithful  wife 
Bientioned  below. 

Cradock  ap  Iron  boro  for  his  arms,  azare,  three  boars'  heads  caboshcd  between  nine 
cnaeriMBleliL  Arg,  the  bw*t  heatd,  mrord  and  ganntlet  in  ereat*  MolUv— HB 
KYifERO  (On,  countrj-roen).  AoU — that  whi  n  thi-  saiil  Cnulock  had  killi  il  a  inon- 
ttoiuwild  boar,  in  the  Forest  of  Clyne,  in  Gower,  this  coat  of  armour  was  given  him 
lobear;  since  which  time  that  fomuy  has  used  it  This  ii  ooUected  flrom  andent 
'  '  laboora.  F.  H.  Qammaom,  1648. 

NflU,  dan.  to  Jnatin  ap 
GaxgaOilofdofGlamogaa. 


Ejoon  ap  Collwyn,  lord  of  Langhenjth,  to  Glamorgan 

'  great i 


Cradock  ap  Itod,  ap  Biehard,  a  . 


£tan  Cradockp  of  i 


r 


Ruhcrt,  of  whom  niBTiy 
gentlemen  of  the  name 
dniretlieirgBQMlogiot. 


iLii 


Hopkin  Cradock,  of  whom 
the  Cradocks  of  Chinto  in 
Gofwarand  elMwbcrade* 


Sir  Matbew  Cradock,  of  Swaojcy,  Knt. 


Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of 
George,  seoood  Earl  of  Hnntlj,  and 

widow  of  Perk  in  War])eck,  tfie  pca- 
tended  Frinoe  of  Wales. 


llii|arBl»  dao.  and 


heir  =  Sir  Richard  Herbert,*of  Ewyas,  natural  son  to  William 
Herbert,  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  the  name, 
who  was  ilaiB  at  tbB  battle  ot  Banbury,  July  86^  1469. 


1 


^  George  Herbert,  of  Swanxy,  Knt,  of  whom  the 
Horbntt  aadotea  detoend. 


William  Herbert,  *  rcated  Earl 
of  Pembroke  in  1551,  of  whom 
tlic  Earls  of  Pembroke,  the 
Countess  of  Powis,  and  others 


*  BespectiBB  thii  Cntt, 
TaLiii.p,Sl. 
VOL.  IT.,  Ro.  zn. 


'The  Boj  and  .lande,"  in  Dr.  Twf*  BeBqiN% 
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FROM  TU£  G£RMAN,  BY  A  LADY. 


I. 


LOV£*S  SIGNAL. 


[The  yoang  womeo  of  the  Island  of  Rugcn  in  former  times  ciyoyctl  the  power 


«  casement  of  the  cottage  where  the  nmiden  resided,  who  ava3<^  herself  of  the 
privilo^o.  The  8ii:;nal  attracted  all  the  young  men  of  the  villaj^c,  and  the 
maiden  cliose  from  among  them,  him  upon  whom  she  bestowed  her  heart. 
Btm  sent  to  Um  ths  IblkHmig  efening  a  wOk  Iwrdiief  m  a  pk  dgc  of  her  tnteii- 
tiiDO»aiid  the  aooeptance  of  tb»  token  impBed  his  ■cgniesceiioe.j 

Fhom  the  casement  my  motlier,  my  white  apron  hung, 
And  many  passed  by  and  they  laughed  and  they  8Un^— 
Oh  haste  thee,  my  darling,  thy  choice  to  declare- 
But  I  wept,  and  I  sobhed»  for  I  saw  &tm  not  there. 

Oh?  he  is  not  with  thom,  the  loved  one,  I  cried. 
Who  I  fain  would  for  ever  keep  close  by  my  side ; 
Proclaim  but  the  news,  spread  it  wide  o'er  the  sea. 
And  hell  qniddy  retimi,  and  his  hride  I  shall  he. 

1  would  on  the  mast-head,  my  token  I'd  placed. 

The  prey  of  the  winds  on  the  watery  waste  •  * 

Had  he  seen  it  but  flutter,  tho'  fax  in  the  air, 

He'd  have  known  it,  and  hailed  it,  and  widied  himself  tfaeie« 

But  now- that  to  seek  him,  my  kerchief  I  send. 
In  my  own  laitlilul  hand  to  the  shore  it  shall  wend — 
To  the  white  crested  wave  I  will  trust  thee  secure. 
And  a  sign  thou  shalt  he  that  my  love  shall  endure. 

In  vain  shouldst  thou  seek  him,  then  go  down  below. 
Search  deep  in  the  caves  where  Corrolans  grow. 
And  wherever  thou  findest  him,  taking  his  rest, 
Appvoaeh  the  spot  gently,  and  cover  his  breast. 

And  then,  when  the  angel  the  trumpet  shall  sound. 
Which  together  shall  gather  the  nations  around. 
Awaking,  he*U  see  thee,  and  joyful  exclaim. 
Yes  I  in  daatli  and  inl^»  the  was  ever  the  same. 


n. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  Goldsmith  sat  within  his  door, 

^Blid  pearls  and  jewels  im. 
"  Sweet  Helen !  thou,  of  aU  my  store. 
My  brightest  jewel,  art  a  tieasure 

That  needs  my  tead'iest  caveJ^ 
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A  Knight  stept  to,  of  noble  mien— 

Welcome  my  gentle  maid! 
Ami  welcome  too,  dear  <iol(lsmith  mioe, 
Of  gems,  j)repare  lor  my  sweet  bride, 
A  wreath  that  will  not  fade.** 

The  costly  present  was  prepared, 

Pl.iyirij^,  sparkling  brij^htly  ! 
The  maiden  tu  her  ruum  repaired ; 
She  wee  alone,  and  on^her  brow 

Sbe  placed  and  fixed  it  lightly. 

•*  Oh  !  liapjiy,  hap])y  is  tlie  bride 

On  whom  tiiis  crown  they'll  sec ; 
Had  diat  den  Knight,  when  by  my  side. 
For  me  a  rose-wreath  only  twined. 

How  joyfhl  ihoQld  1  be.*' 

The  Knight  returns,  the  jewehi  shine. 

He  put  the  wreath  aside. 
**  Now  make  for  me,  dear  Goldsmith  mine, 
A  litUe  ling  of  diamonds  fine. 

For  my  sweet  lovely  bride. 

And  see,  a  costly  ring pn  pared. 
Of  diamonds  shining  brightly !  ** 

The  maiden  to  her  room  repaired ; 
She  was  alone — that  ring  half  on 
Her  finger  placed  so  lightly. 
• 

Oh  1  happy,  happy  is  the  bride 

On  whom  this  ring  they'll  sec ; 
Had  that  dear  Kniglit,  when  by  my  side, 
To  me  a  lock  of  hair  hut  given. 

How  joyful  should  1  be." 

The  Knight  returns,  the  jewels  shine. 

Tie  put  the  ring  aside. 
•*  Now  thanks  to  thee,  dear  Goldsmith  mine. 
Thou  'st  made  and  well,  two  costly  gifts. 

For  my  sweet  lovely  bride.'* 

**  Yet  still  I'd  fain,  before  I  go. 
Well  prove  their  beauty  rare ; 

Step  foith,  sweet  maid ;  nay,  blash  not  so 

To  wear  my  loved  one's  bridal  gear- 
Like  thee,  she 's  good  and  fair.'* 

uu2 
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■AUDOM  OP  BWULBT. 


With  glowinp  cheeks,  and  looks  cast  down, 

Ik'foro  the  Knifjht  she  stands; 
He  decks  her  with  that  jewelled  crown. 
Presents  the  ring  with  courtly  grace, 
Then  leitet  both  her  hands. 

"  Helen  I  my  love,  thou  art  my  pride. 
The  jest  has  now  been  played  ! 

Thou  art  my  youthful,  lovely  bride  ; 

For  tbee»  that  sparkling  crown, 
For  thee,  this  ring  were  made. 

**  'Mid  jewels  rare,  and  pearls  and  gold, 

Mv  treasure  here  I  see  : 
A  token  this,  for  thee  to  hold, 
That  thou  art  destined  honours  high, 

My  love,  to  shaie  with  me." 


EARLDOM  OF  BERKELEY. 
ToiktEdUorof  J%e BgHeianr 

SpttMty  Pairle,  Oetobtr  24<ft,  1847. 

SiB»— Ton  are  at  liberty  to  make  tlio  fbUowing  csometioo  of  an  error 
which  appeared  in  your  laat  Nimiber,  and  whidi  has  been  going  the 
romd  of  all  the  papers  : — 

Tonr  most  obedient, 

Gbaktur  F.  Bbskslbt. 

There  is  an  erroneous  statement  in  the  last  publication  of  "The  Patrician,'* 
under  the  head  of  "  Fragments  of  Faniiiy  liistory,"  in  regard  to  the  Earldom  of 
Berkeley. 

It  is  there  stated  **  that  Berkeley  Castle,  and  aU  the  broad  demesnes  of  the 
family,  were  bequeathed  to  the  present  Lord  Fitshardinge,  by  the  will  ol"  the 
late  Earl  of  Berkeley.** 

This  it  not  the  iket. 

The  whole  of  the  London  or  Berkele;|r  Square  property  remained,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  family  estates  in  Dorsetshire,  attached  to  the  Earldom  of  Berkeley, 
and  consequently  became  the  inheritance  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Moreton  Fitz- 
hordinge  Berkeley,  the  present  Bail  de  jure,  who  has  not  choeen  to  assume  the 
fiimily  honours.  Tliis  mhcrltance,  he  sabieqoently  ssagned,  on  attaining  hb 
nu^iority,  to  the  present  Earl  Fitshardinge. 
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THEATRES. 

Thb  Opknuq  ot  tu£  Dbamatic  SsASOIf. 

The  Winter  and  its  approach  are  now  the  time  most  propitious  to  the 
}H?rformance  of  tlie  Eiij^lish  drama.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer  the 
Italian  Opera,  at  her  Majesty's  Tlieatre,  absorbs  every  attention,  and 
Shakspcre's  majestic  echo  is  drowned  in  the  enclianting  melody  of  the 
land  of  toog.  Italy  if,  at  thia  moment,  die&t  for  ua,  and  leooy  Lind 
fivea  but  In  Uie  vecollectioii  of  her  exeellenoe  and  the  hope  of  her  retain. 
The  theatres  which  have  recently  re-opened  are,  those  of  die  Ha3rmarket, 
Sadler's  Wells,  and  the  Princesses.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  at  all 
these,  the  sound  sUindard  English  drama  fonns  the  principal  attraction. 
Shakspere  and  Sheridan  are  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 

Farren,  Mrs.  Glover,  Miss  Faucet,  and  Mrs.  Nisbett  are  at  the  Hay- 
market.  *'The  School  for  Scandal"  has  been  admirably  acted  there. 
Mr.  Fanen*a  aon — Mr.  Henry  Farren — who  now  makea  hia  flrat  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  bears  n  strong  resemblance  to  his  fiither,  and 
gives  much  pcomise  being  n  valnable  acquisition  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre. 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Macready  is  performing  "  Macbeth  ;  "  Miss 
Cushman  is  the  Lady  Macbeth.    Mr.  Macready's  mode  of  enacting  the 
fiend  of  Scotland,"  is  too  well  kuown  to  need  comment.    The  great 
tragedian  has  his  wonted  eloquence  and  energy. 

At  Sadler's  Wells  "Macbeth**  is  also  continually  represented;  but 
here  so  great  an  improvement  has  been  made  in'  the  manner  of  its  per« 
formance,  that  we  cannot  but  pause  to  point  out  the  advantages  in  the 
alteration.  Of  all  the  scenic  novelties  introduced  by  Mr.  Phelps,  this 
change  in  Macbeth  does  him  the  highest  credit.  The  play,  with  the 
exception  of  some  absolutely  necessary  omissions,  is  acted  exactly  as 
^  Shakspere  wrote  it.  The  usual  musical  interpolation  is  left  out,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Phelps  is  perfectly  right  in 
this.  It  is  quite  against  taste  to  engraft  an  opera  upon  a  tragedy,  or  to 
mix  up,  ezeqpt  in  mere  Vaudevilles,  the  singing  with  the  spoken  drama. 
This,  moreover,  is  particularly  wrong  in  Macbeth,  for  the  music  decidedly 
mars  that  rapidity  of  action  which  forms  one  of  the  finest  characteristics 
of  the  play.  In  the  representation  at  Sadler's  Wells,  tlie  tragedy  passes 
with  that  quick  variety  of  incident  which  is  so  eloquently  described  by 
M.  Schlegel  in  the  following  passage  : — **  The  tragedy  of '  l^wbeth'  strides 
forward  with  amazing  rapidity  from  the  first  catastrophe,  (for  Duncan's 
murder  may  be  called  a  catastrophe)  to  the  last.  '  Thou^^t  and  done^* 
|s  the  general  motto ;  for,  as  Macbedi  says-— 

*  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o*crtook, 
Unlesi  the  deea  go  with  it.* 

In  every  Jeature  we  see  a  vigorous  heroic  age  in  the  hardy  North,  which 
steels  every  nerve.  The  precise  duration  of  the  action  cannot  he  asc(  r- 
taincd — years,  perhaps,  according  to  the  story  ;  but  wc  know  that  to  the 
ima?ination  the  most  crowded  appears  always  the  shortest.  Here  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  so  very  much  can  be  compressed  into  so  narrow  a 
space ;  not  merely  external  events,  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  the 
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minds  of  the  pcr«?ons  of  \hc  drama  arc  laid  open  to  iis.  It  is  as  if  the 
dra^s  wero  takrn  I'roin  tlie  wheels  of  limo,  and  tliev  rolled  alon<r  witliout 
interruption  in  their  descent.  Kolhing  ean  equal  the  ])ower  of  tliis  picture 
in  the  excitation  of  horror.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  murder  of  Duncan ;  the  daggers  that  hover  before  the  eyes 
of  Macbeth ;  the  vision  of  Banquo  at  the  feast;  the  madness  of  Lady 
Macbeth  ;  what  can  we  possibly  say  on  the  subject  that  will  not  rather 
•weaken  the  impression  ?  Such  scenes  stand  alone,  and  are  to  be  found 
only  in  this  poet ;  otherwise  the  tragic  muse  might  exchange  her  mask 
for  the  head  of  Medusa." 

The  restoration  of  some  scenes  which  are  usually  left  out,  is  another 
improvement,  and  shews  that  Shakspeie  is  &r  more  right  than  those 
who  would  amend  him.  The  appearance  of  a  comic  porter  immediately 
after  the  murder  is  committed,  may  ut  first  seem  odd,  yet  it  is  strictly 
true  to  nature ;  the  thing  might  have  just  happened  so,  and  this  very  junc- 
tion of  the  ludicrous  with  the  liorrible  adds  to  the  terror  of  the  scene- 
It  is  this  feature  in  Shakspere's  works  which  Victor  Hugo  terms  the 
suhlime  of  the  grotesque."  Tlie  introduction  of  the  slaugliter  of  I.ady 
Hacduir  and  her  son,  increases  still  more  the  iuteuded  impression  of  tliis 
darksome  drama. 

Phelps  plays  Macbeth  well  and  forcibly.   Lady  Macbeth  is  somewhat 

beyond  the  sofli  r  style  of  Miss  Addison's  acting,  yet  she  imparts  her 
genius  to  it.  In  fine,  l>y  this  production  of  Macheth,  Sadler's  Wells 
has  made  a  marked  advance  towards  the  restoration  of  superior  dramatic 
acting. 

At  the  Marylebone  Theatre  Mrs.  Warner  progresses  successfully  with 
true  Shakspcrian  spirit. 

Jirixuni*s  CoRCBBVt. 

M.  JvLUBN  is  always  fortunate :  he  seems  to  possese  tome  magical  in- 
fluence which  never  fiJls  to  command  prosperity.  He  has  opened  Dniry 
Lane  with  truly  brilliant  cclat.  The  house  itsdtf  is  mafrnificently  deco- 
rated:— fashion  has  favoured  it;  crowds  have  crammed  it  from  roof  ta 
foundation  ;  the  music  of  his  famous  concerts  has  had,  if  possihle,  more 
than  its  usual  excellence  and  charm.  Koenig,  Richardson,  and  Prospers 
are  again  in  all  tlieir  glory.  M.  Jullien's  mystic  baton  has  indeed  raistnl 
up  an  attraction  greater  than  any  that  has  come  into  action  since  the 
departure  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  the  close  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Axe 
we  to  ascribe  these  continual  triumphs  to  some  wondrous  spell  on  the 
part  of  the  maestro,  or  nierely  to  that  combination  of  talent,  taste,  and 
energy  which  has  an  odd  knack  of  usually  attaining  its  ends  despite  of 
every  difficulty. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Land  we  Livk  Ik.  8vo.    London  ;  Charles  KnighU 

This  work  unites  amusement  with  instruction  in  a  singular  degree, — 
the  very  homeliness  of  the  style  lending  it  a  fresh  attraction,  by  being  so 
much  in  character  with  the  subject,  llailways  and  steam-engines — 
mighty  agents  as  they  are,  and  perhaps  even  poetical  in  themselves — are 
yet  too  mQch  mized  op  with  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  every-day  life  to 
he  fit  anl^tB  for  rhetoxical  displays. 

Stth  of  the  numben  before  us  contains  four  divittons,  and  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea, of  each,  ao  far  ai  our  bnef  limito 
will  allow  us. 

The  first  is  called  the  "  Road  and  the  Railway,"  and  a  most  delightful 
article  it  is,  a  sort  of  vivid  phantasmagoria,  in  which  the  past  and  the  present 
are  made  to  pass  before  us  with  brilliant  rapidity.  First  we  are  shewn 
(he  ancient  Itoman  toads  in  our  island;  then  the  rude  attempts  at  what 
may  he  called  die  early  modem  times ;  then  we  travel  somewhat  more 
WOOthly  over  the  original  turnpike  roads,  the  ground  continuing  to 
grow  firm  under  our  feet,  till  we  find  it  macadamized ;  and  lastly,  we  are 
hurled  nlon^  the  rails  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  an 
hour.  Indeed  we  should  call  this  division  the  Chronicle  of  Roads,  but 
that  we  fear  many  readers  might  infer  from  such  a  title  that  it  was  grave 
at  least.  If  not  dtdl.  Now,  it  is  anything  but  dullf  a  romance  could  not 
be  more  amusing;  and  in  truth,  thou^  real,  it  has  much  of  the  same 
diameter.  'When  the  writer  brings  us  from  Bath  or  York  to  London  in 
a  journey  of  many  days,  now  sticking  in  mud  and  mire,  and  now  passing 
over  miles  of  uncultivated  land,  the  vehicle  a  heavy  lumbering  waggon  — 
is  not  that  romance  ?  or  when  we  see  the  squire  on  horseback,  with  his 
lady  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  rambling  from  their  remote  hall  to  the 
metropolis,  and  accompanied  by  a  dozen  followers — what  is  that  but 
romance  t 

The  second  division  is  called  the  Sail  and  the  Steamer;  *'  but  thou^ 
very  pleasing,  it  does  not  exactly  contain  what  might  have  been  expeeted 
from  the  title.  Little  is  said  in  it  as  to  the  steam-engine  itself,  either  in 
regard  to  its  history  or  construction  ;  we  seem  rather  to  be  brought  back 
to  what  is  understood  in  the  general  appellation  of  the  work — "  The 
Land  we  Live  In,"  for  the  author  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Clyde  and 
of  the  eastern  ports,  then  dllales  upon  the  Thames  and  its  traffic,  as  it 
was  and  as  it  is,  presenting  many  charming  pictures,  and  concludes  with 
Sontliampton  and  the  western  ports. 

The  third  divitton  gives  a  hasty  and  yet  comprehensive  glance  at  the 
British  Museum — as  comprehensive  at  least  as  was  compatible  with  the 
limits  of  the  work  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  With  all  its 
abuses,  this  is  a  glorious  institution ;  and  when  the  commission  which 
has  been  appointed  by  Government  to  investigate  the  present  state  of 
things  shall  have  eonehided  its  labours,  no  doubt  such  reforms  will  be 
made  as  to  render  it  an  honour  to  the  country. 

The  last  division  of  this  part  presents  us  with  Richmond, — a  place  yet 
more  interesting  ftom  its  associations  than  from  its  local  attractions.  It 
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has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and  the  residence  of  sovereij^ns  ;  and  though 
such  scenery  must  liavc  charmed  in  whatever  place  it  was  met  with,  still 
its  reputation  has  been  much  enhanced  by  its  vicinity  to  London.  In 
the  palace  here,  Henry  the  Eighth  entertained  the  great  Emperor 
Charles,  of  Qermany;  and  here,  too,  Elizabeth  was  at  one  time  a 
inrisoner,  and  at  another  the  foremost  toverdgn  of  the  world  receiving 
noblemen  and  princes. 

Part  the  Second  opens  with  Windermere,  and  the  various  routes  con- 
nected with  it,  some  of  which,  we  had  almost  said,  are  more  interesting 
than  the  beautiful  lake  itself.  "The  Sands,"  as  they  are  called,  par 
excdUnee,  have  many  a  thrilling  tale  attached  to  them,  fully  realizing 
the  so  oft'repeated  maxun,— that "  truth  is  more  wondaftil  than  fiction.** 
A  touching  instance  of  this  kind  may  he  found  in  the  letters  of  the  .poet 
Gray,  who  visited  the  lake  district  in  1767* 

Oct  11.  Whid  8.W. ;  ckmds  and  son;  wsrm  and  a  Ifaie  dappled  sky ;  crossed 
the  river  (Lunc),  and  walked  over  a  peninsula  three  miles  to  Pootoo,  which 
stands  on  the  beach.  An  old  fisherman,  mending  his  nets,  (while  T 
inquired  ubout  the  danger  of  passing  .these  sands)  told  me,  iu  his  dialect,  a 
mcmng  stor^ ;  how  a  broUier  of  the  trade,  a  cockier  (as  he  styled  him),  driving  a 
little  cart  with  two  danghters  (women  grown)  in  it,  and  his  wife  on  horseback 
following,  set  out  one  day  to  pass  the  Seven  Mile  Sands,  as  thev  had  frequently 
been  used  to  do ;  for  nobody  in  the  village  knew  them  better  tlian  the  pld  man 
did*  When  they  wore  about  half  way  over,  a  thick  ibg  rose ;  and  as  they 
advanced  they  found  the  water  much  deeper  than  they  expected.  The  eld  man 
was  puzzled;  he  stopped,  and  said  he  would  go  a  httle  way  to  find  some  mark 
he  was  acquainted  with.  They  stayed  a  httle  while  for  him ;  but  in  vain.  They 
called  aloud ;  but  no  reply.  At  last  the  young  women  pressed  their  mother  to 
flunk  where  they  were,  and  go  on.  She  would  not  leave  the  place ;  but  wandered 
about,  forlorn  and  amazed.  She  would  not  quit  her  horse,  and  get  into  the  cart 
with  theui.  They  determined,  after  much  time  wasted,  to  turn  back,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  their  horses.  The  old  woman  was  soon 
washed  ol^  and  perishecL  The  poor  girls  clung  close  to  their  cart ;  and  the 
horse,  sometimes  wading  and  sometimes  swimming,  brought  them  back  to  land 
alive,  but  senseless  with  terror  and  distress,  and  unable  for  many  days  to  give 
any  account  of  themselves.  The  bodies  of  their  parents  were  fouud  soou  after 
(next  ebb),  that  of  the  firther  a  veiy  few  paces  distant  flom  the  spot  where  he 
left  thenL"* 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  danger,  and  with  it  the  romance  of 
the  scene,  is  likely  soon  to  pass  away.  The  establishment  of  steam-boat 
transit  from  Fleetwood  to  Fumess,  in  connection  with  railways  at  either 
end,  and  the  project  of  a  branch  milway  from  Milnthorp  to  Ulventone, 
will  no  doubt  render  this  route  but  little  frequented  in  times  to  come. 

At  length  we  are  brought  to  the  lake  itself,  the  picture  of  which  ia  so 
prettily  as  well  as  sensibly  given,  that  it  would  be  a  downright  wronj^ing 
of  the  reader  not  to  extract  a  portion  of  it  at  least  for  his  amusement. 

"  It  happens  commonly  with  whatever  is  pre-eminently  famous  for  beauty — 
whether  a  lovely  woman,  a  fair  scene,  or  a  noble  picture, — that  the  first  view  is 
disappointing.  So  is  it  often  with  *the  cliflk  andishnds  of  Winander.*  Espe- 
cially is  Windermere  disappointing  to  one  accustomed  to  lake  and  mountain 
scenery.  A  vague  indefinite  notion  has  been  fonned  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  seldom  realized.  The  lake  is  declared  to  be  deficient  iu  grandeur, 
the  mountains  are  not  near  enough  to  the  sky.  Or  worse,  it  is  vistted  on  a 
cold,  dark,  and  misty  day,  and  scarce  anything  is  seen  at  all.  In  either  case,  or 
in  auy  cose,  there  is  a  sovereign  remedy— patience,  the  first  and  main  quali- 
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cation  for  the  mountain  traveller.  You  have  only  to  wait,  and  a  change  will 
come.  Wander  awhile  among  the  mountains,  and  gradually  they  will  let  vou 
into  their  secrets.  Day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  will  the  feeling  of  their  might 
aiid  majesty  dawn  mora  and  more  upon  you,  till,  when  their  full  ^ory  is  feN| 
you  will  wonder  that  ever  you  could  have  thought  slightinglv  of  even  the  meanest 
of  them.  And  so  of  the  weather.  Do  not  imagine  that  because  it  is  at  this 
momeut  unfavourable,  it  will  be  so  presently.  In  this  rc-giou  hali'-au-bour  pro- 
duces the  wiDldMt  changes.  In  the  morning  early  you  start  out^— «fter  dis- 
creetly providing  the  inner  man  with  a  goodly  Westmoreland  breakfast, — hoping 
for  a  tolerable  day  of  wandering.  Tne  sky  is  grey,  the  mist  hangs  heavily  on 
the  fells,  but  you  trust  it  may  clear  up,  and  go  on  blithely.  But  the  mist  remains. 
Occmsioiiall^  yon  dimb  the  craffs;  once  or  twioe  voutentura  to  a  mountain 
summit ;  still  the  prospect  is  as  drniy  as  that  whien  met  the  amdous  gMe  of 
the  ancient  mariner 

*  The  mist  is  here,  the  mist  is  there. 
The  mist  is  all  around  :* 

and  you  feel  that,  pretty  as  it  is  in  a  picture,  graceful  as  it  is  in  poetr}',  and 
much  as  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  real  scenery,  you  could  be  content  to  part  with 
it  for  ever,  so  that  it  would  leave  you  now.  Steadily,  steadily  however,  the  mist 
thidnns,  till  you  leam  to  thinlt  better  of  a  London  Ibg.  Anoa  the  sky  dariiensi 
and  first  a  slight  and  then  a  heavy  rain  sets  in ;  and  wet,  and  weary,  and  duU, 
you  are  glad  ere  mid-day  is  well  over  to  take  shelter  bv  the  snug  fire  of  a  village 
ino.  You  order,  for  sorrow  is  dry  though  your  clotnes  are  damp,  a  ooggiu  of 
hot  whisky,  and,  by  the  help  of  eggs,  and  nuliers,  and  oaten  akeai  manage  to 
while  awaj  the  dreary  moments,  and  get  rid  of  a  little  ill  temper. 

Feeling  refireshed,  you  resolve  to  make  the  shortest  cut  to  your  own  inn,  and 
sally  out  gourinff  maledictions  alike  on  the  mists  and  the  mountains — which  you 
vow  to  qwt  b^  toe  not  oonveyanoe;  when  lol  befbra  you  reach  the  door,  you 
catch  right  of  a  streak  of  blue  sky,  and  yonder  is  the  pi  nk  of  the  fell  with  the 
nusts  cniniljling  away  from  it,  and  rolling  hurriedly  down  its  sides.  Another 
and  auother  mountain  suumiit  becomes  visible.  You  hasten  to  ascend  the 
nearest;  andbdioldl  the  wide  landscape  is  alive  and  daddening  in  the  bright- 
ness, and  the  blue  lake  rejoices  as  one  newly  awakene{  and  a  glorious  prospect 
spreads  before  you,  such  as  shall  live  in  your  memory  for  ever.  These  are  the 
moments  worth  joumcving  for  It  is  not  the  most  beautiful  nor  the  grandest 
scene  that  is  always  the  most  memorable ;  but  to  be  at  one  of  those  noble 
places,  and  see  it  in  one  of  those  sddom-caught  moments,  that  is  worth  years 
of  ordinary  sight-seeing.  And  these  momenta  often  occur  at  times  the  most 
unpromising.** 

The  second  divldon  giveft  us  Sheffidd— qtiite  equal  in  lateiett  to  the 
lakes  themselvefy  thon^  the  inter^t  is  of  a  different  character.  It  will 
seem  alMUid  to  many  if  wc  even  hint  at  poetry  as  being  connected  with 

the  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  for  all  mankind  arc  more  or  less  the 
slaves  of  habit,  and  the  very  clang  of  the  workman's  hammer  is  opposed 
in  most  minds  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  They  would  \villin<2;ly  banish 
the  muse  of  poetry  to  rocks  and  woods,  or  send  her  adrilt  upon  the 
ocean ;  or,  if  they  allow  her  to  dwell  in  social  life  at  all,  it  must  be  iii 
the  camp  or  in  the  palace,  fiut  this  is  a  very  vulgar  error— 4]ie  mere 
common-place  of  custom — the  cry  of  those  who  fancy  life  haa  no  utiber 
road  but  tliat  which  they  have  always  travelled,  and  whidi  their  fittfaeis 
and  grandfathers  trod  before  them. 

Sheffield  has  been  called  "  the  metropolis  of  steel ;  "  and  to  him  who 
looks  upon  words  as  being  something  more  than  mere  sounds,  what  a 
field  for  reflection  does  such  a  name  offer  !  The  mighty  heart  of  this  city 
is  iron,  while  fixe  is  the  dement  that  calls  it  into  action — the  Promethean 
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spark  tluit  animates  the  wonderful  yet  senseless  body,  and  gives  life  to  its 
^}ulsaiion8. 

The  account  of  the  diiferent  manuiactureB  given  in  this  article  is  more 
pictufetque  than  seientiilcy  and  Is  thefefore  the  better  caleolated  to  excite 
the  reader's  attention^  by  awakening  his  imagination.  In  so  doing,  the 
writer  has  evidently  extended  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Many  will  be 
tempted  by  these  graphic  descriptions,  who  would  have  turned  from 
merely  scientific  details,  as  a  thin^  in  which  tliey  luul  no  part  or  portion. 

The  third  dinsion  of  this  part  is  devoted  to  Birkenhead,  the  young  and 
enterprising  rival  of  the  mighty  Liverpool.  This  admirable  town  or 
city--lbr  in  its  rapid  state  of  transition  we  hardly  know  bow  to  name  it 
^may  be  tmly  said  to  be  a  creation  of  yesterday,  so  suddenly  has  it 
started  up  from  a  humble  village  into  a  place  of  giant  docks  and  mer- 
chant palaces,  with  wide  and  capacious  streets,  in  which  the  pulse  of  life 
is  boating  quite  as  vigorously  as  in  London.  In  this  marvellous  rapidity 
of  growth  it  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  towns  in  America,  which  are  on 
paper  one  day,  and  solid  buildings  on  terra  Jirma  the  next.  There  is, 
however,  one  grand  distinction  between  them.  The  American  towns  are 
literally  in  the  plight  of  the  gentleman  who  much  doubted  whether  he 
ever  had  a  gnmd&ther— they  have  no  antecedent.  Kow,  this  is  not 
altogether  the  case  with  Birkenhead :  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  other  times,  when  monks  and  friars  lorded 
it  in  this  remote  corner  of  Clu  shire,  till  the  hand  of  despotism  drove  them 
forth,  to  make  way  for  men  who  had  neither  their  legal  nor  moral  claims 
to  the  possession. 

The  rise  of  Kikeohaad  is  ammig  the  most  intefesdng  phenomena  of 
topographical  history ;  but  this  matter  cannot  be  well  understood  without 

some  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  locality  as  well  as  of  its  previous  state, 
which  are  so  admirably  described  by  our  author,  that  we  can  hardly  do 
better  than  borrow  from  him  BO  much  as  may  give  the  reader  at  least  a 
partial  notion  of  the  subject : — 

A  map  of  Cheshire  will  shew  that  the  north-western  part  of  that  county 
forms  a  curiously-shaped  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north-eaf>t  by  the  I\fcrsey, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  Dee,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  sea.  S;>  far  as  the 
eye  can  detect,  the  Dee  is  quite  as  well  fitted  for  commerce  as  the  Mersey  {  its 
estnary  is  very  much  wider,  and  Chester  is  not  so  far  from  its  month  as  to  seem 
beyond  the  reach  of  shipping.  Consequently  we  find  that  Chester  was  an  im- 
portant commercial  city  when  Liverpool  and  its  neighbours  on  the  Mersey  were 
all  but  unknown.  But  uofortunately  for  the  supremacy  of  the  old  city,  the  Dee  be- 
came by  degrees  so  much  choked  up  with  land,  that  navigation  was  brought  neariy 
to  an  end  ;  and  the  citizens  had  to  cut  an  artificial  channel,  nine  miles  m  length, 
along  the  iiiarshcs,  in  order  to  keep  up  any  connexion  at  all  with  the  sea.  At 
high  water,  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  forms  a  noble  estuary,  three  miles  in  widths 
but  at  ebb  tide  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  reaembka  an  eateniive  dreary  waste  covered 
with  sand  and  oose,  through  which  the  river  runs  in  a  nanow  aod  inaiginficant 
stream. 

Commerce,  being  thus  shoaled  out  from  the  Dee,  left  old-fashioned  Chester, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Mersey ;  where  liverpool  has  shewn  what  wonders  may 
be  efl^ted  by  untiring  energy  even  on  a  shore  troubled  by  many  sand-banks  and 
shallow  spots.  We  propose  not  here  to  dwell  upon  these  Liverpool  marvels  ; 
our  search  is  for  a  certain  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Mersey  very  near 
its  mouth,  from  the  Cheshire  side.  This  is  the  Wallasey.  All  parties,  histo- 
rians and  geologists,  a^ce  that  the  two  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
at  one  penod,  nearly  jomed  wbeie  the  Mersey  now  exists;  and  that  the  wide 
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estuary  of  the  Mersey  has  been  formed  (geologicallj  tpeaUilc^  in  a  compara* 

tively  modem  peri(id)  by  some  eruption  of  the  sea.  The  estuary  is  believed  to 
hare  been  a  sort  of  bog  or  moraM|  tbrousb  wbicb  tbe  narrow  river  Aowcd ;  but 
it  k  difficult  now  to  taj  what  comiexkNi  we  atudent  Wallaaey  Pbol  had  with  this 
Diorasfl.  It  is  eooiigh  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that  at  the  presi  iit  time,  (or 
rather  before  the  conuiirncement  of  the  recent  ©iKTations)  Wallasey  Pool, 
situated  a  little  to  thi-  north-west  of  the  village  of  Birkenhead,  was  a  low 
nwatnpy  spot,  forming  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
Mersey.  The  land  had  for  agea  not  onlv  Ix-en  waste,  but  the  tide  bad  ehbed 
and  flowed  o\ct  it,  without  any  effort  iiaving  been  made  to  reclaim  tbe  one  or 
enclose  the  other. 

**  This  swampy  spot  b<.camc  the  germ  of  tbe  prosperity  of  Birkenhead.  The 
name  of  Laird  Ms  for  somewhat  above  twenty  years  been  doa^y  eooneeted 
with  all  that  concerns  Birkenhead  ;  and  to  the  same  name  must  wc  attach  the 
largest  share  in  the  operations  (hat  letl  to  the  chanjj;cs  at  Wallasey  Pool.  The 
late  Mr.  Laird,  an  iron  sbip-buildcr  at  Liverpool,  nurchused  iu  1824,  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Burkenhead,  several  acres  <n  lana  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Pool, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  ship-building  yanl ;  and  it  is  said  that  be  paid  about 
fborpence  per  square  yard  for  the  land  so  purchased.  From  the  outset  lie  had 
been  coovinced  that  Wallasey  Pool  was  admirably  calculated  to  furui^^h  u  noble 
aeries  of  Docks;  and  very  sooo  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  ship-yard  he,  in 
eoqjuoetion  with  Sir  John  Tobio,  purchased  largely  from  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  had  tbe  Pool  carefully  surveyed  by  Telford,  Stevenson  and  Niuimo.  Tliese 
eminent  engineers  contirmcd  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Laird's  opinion,  by  reporting 
most  fkronrably  the  capabilities  <^  the  PooL  The  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
seeici;  the  importaiiee  of  the  place,  bought  up  nearly  all  the  land  surrounding 
the  Pool,  and  were  willing  to  t^ivc  Sir  Laird  nine  i'niu'n  m  much  for  his  land  as 
he  bad  paid  for  it  three  years  before.  Whether  the  corporation  intended  to 
make  docks  there,  or  whether  they  bought  uptJielaod  to/»reven/ docks  from  being 
made  there,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  certain  it  is,  that  nearly  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  anytlung  was  done  in  ftirtbeianc«s  of  tbe  ongioal  schema 
lur  the  docks.'* 

ETentnally  the  Corporation  were  indnced  to  sell  to  Mr.  Laird,  though 

at  an  enormous  advance  of  price,  enough  land  for  the  constraction  of  his 
intended  docks,  and  from  that  moment  may  be  dated  the  prosperity  of 
Birkenhead.  AVcalth,  talent,  and  energy,  were  now  all  called  into  action; 
and  the  enterprisinij  directors,  shaking  off  the  trammels  of  custom,  wisely 
and  boldly  profited  by  the  errors  as  well  as  the  genius  that  had  been 
shewn  in  similar  undertakings.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  new  scheme  was  the  care  with  which  they  provided  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  numerous  workmen  employed  upon  works  of  so  much 
magnitude 

•*  These  workmen's  dwellings,  then  :  what  are  they  ?  One  hardly  knows  at 
the  first  i^bmce  what  to  think  of  thenu  They  are  so  totally  unlike  anything  of 
tbe  kind  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  that  a  standard  of  comparison  is 

not  ca«»ny  stiffgested.  They  are  not  rows  of  cottages  containing  two  or  three 
rcM)ius  ench,  fronted  and  backed  by  gardens.  They  are  not  scattered  cottages, 
sptekling  a  valley  and  Uie  side  of  a  hill,  like  so  many  of  our  prettv  old  English 
villages.  On  approaching  near  thciu,  along  one  of  the  wide  roacfs  which  will 
one  day  form  a  chief  street  of  Birkc  nhoad,  they  appear  more  like  houses  for  the 
upper  classes  of  society ;  and  we  feel  puzzled  how  to  associate  them  with  tbe 
rei]uirement8  and  limited  wants  of  a  working  population.  If  we  look  at  the 
front  and  end  elevationa,  there  is,  it  must  be  owncxl,  something  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  tilings,  in  re<«pect  to  workmen's  dwellings.  Let  US,  then,  look  closcr« 
and  see  wha  are  the  details  of  arrangement. 

"  In  a  part  of  Birkenhuid  (piite  aloof  from  the  general  buildings  of  the  town, 
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and  situated  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  north-west  of  Woodsidc  Feny,  is  a 

beautiful  Gotliic  Church,  St.  James's,  now  erecting  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Lang.  This  church,  when  the  vast  scheme  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
completed,  vdll  occnpj  a  centre,  from  wbidi  dght  broad  and  handsome  streets 
will  ndfiate  in  as  many  different  dvections;  so  that  the  church  will,  by-and- 
bye,  have  one  of  the  hnest  positions,  relative  to  surrounding  buildings,  that 
can  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  such  a  structure.  One  of  these  incipient  streets, 
Ulchester-road,  and  another  westward  of  it,  Staolev-road,  enclose  between  them, 
at  the  end  nearest  the  church,  a  trianguJar  piece  of  groond;  and  as  this  groiftid 
is  scarcely  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  uppermost  or  inmost  of  the  Dock  Com- 
pany's works,  it  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  workmen's  dwelling.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  will  probably  ere  long  be 
occupied  by  good  houses,  either  for  shops  or  private'residences,  it  aeoned  deair- 
able  that  the  workmen's  dwcllinn;g  should  not,  by  anything  mean  or  poverty- 
stricken  in  their  appearance,  clash  with  the  general  arcliitcctural  appearance  of 
the  whole.  This  sccuis  to  liavc  been  one  of  the  principles  which  guided  the 
arclutectin  the  inrention  of  his  plans;  and  the  rnult  is  a  highly  ciurimis  one. 
.  At  the  extreme  comer,  fronting  the  church,  will  be  a  pchool-nouse,  capable  of 
accommodating  five  hundred  children ;  and  at  one  of  the  other  eight  corners 
fronting  the  church,  between  (Corporation-road  and  Yyner-street,  will  be  the 
parsonage -house  for  the  incnmbent  of  the  new  chnreh,  when  finished.  Belund 
'  tile  sdiool  house  are  the  workmen*8  dwellings,  presenting  a  frontage,  or,  perhaps 
we  may  rather  say,  an  end  elevation,  on  two  sides  of  a  triangle  ;  so  arranged  that 
the  block  of  buildings  altogether  I'uruish  360  dwellings  for  workmen. 

In  the  first  ph£e,  tlie  bloclc  is  divided  by  paraud  avennes  into  fire  or  six 
ranges  of  buildings.  Each  avenue  is  nicely  paved  and  well  drained,  and  has 
handsome  iron  gates  at  each  end  to  keep  out  vehicles ;  thereby  making  the 
avcuuc  a  capital  play-ground  for  children ;  while  there  is  abundant  room 
for  foot-passage  on  eiuier  side  of  tlie  gates ;  and  the  gates  themselves  can 
be  opened,  if  oecanon  requires.  In  each  of  the  avenues  are  tlie  fronts  of 
the  houses  on  one  side,  and  the  backs  of  those  on  the  other ;  so  that  no 
avenue  need  be  over- crowded  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  respective 
dwellers.  All  the  avenues  are  named  or  numbered ;  and  a  general  system, 
carried  out  by  the  proprietors,  is  adopted  for  the  thorough  cleansing  and  good 
keeping  of  the  avenues,  and  of  the  outsides  of  the  dwellings  g  nerally. 

"  Then,  as  to  the  houses  themselves.  It  is  obvious,  at  a  glance,  that  they  are 
planned  on  tlie  French  system,  of  having  many  complete  dwellings  in  each  house ; 
hot  they  have  this  most  vital  advantage  over  the  large  and  lofty  houses  of  Paris, 
that  the  most  efficient  and  scrupulons  provisions  are  made  for  insuring  ventila- 
tion and  drainage — the  great  source  of  niisehief  in  ninety-nine  huncln  dths  of 
all  our  poorer  dwellings.  There  arc  but  three  or  four  street-doors  lu  each 
avenne  i  or,  rather,  there  are  no  street-doors  at  all ;  fiv  each  honse  lias  a  stone 
passage,  open  to  the  street,  from  whence  the  st^rcase  and  the  doors  to  the  sepa- 
rate dwellings  proceed.  Each  house  contains  four  floors,  or  flats,  or  stories,  all 
above  ground  (for  there  are  no  underaround  kitchens  or  cellars) ;  and  each 
atosy  b  dtvidea  into  two  distinct  dw^iogs,  one  on  either  side  of  the  stone 
staircase  that  runs  up  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  rooms  forming  each  dwel- 
ling open  to  each  other ;  and  a  door,  opening  from  the  outcrmos.t  of  those  ro^ms 
into  the  staircase,  and  proper^  provided  with  lock,  bolts,  keys,  &c.,  forms,  in 
filct,  the  street-door  for  the  fiiinuy  inhabitini^  that  dwelling.  The  whole  sroup 
of  houses,  from  end  to  end,  are  fire-proof,  being  formed  of  brick,  stone,  andiron, 
wood-work  ^bcing  provided  only  whc  rc,  for  domestic  comfort,  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  desirable.  And  even  where  planking  and  other  wood- work  is  to  be  seen, 
it  b  so  backed  by  brick,  or  iron,  or  stone,  that  an  accidental  fire  would  soon  be 
extinguished,  for  want  of  material  to  work  upon.** 

Cambridge  forms  the  last,  and  not  the  least  interesting  division  of  this 
part ;  but  the  space  allotted  to  Birkenhead  will  not  allow  us  to  devote 
any  attention  to  Alma  Mator. 
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Part  the  Third  contains  Hampton  Court,  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Man- 
chester, and  Norwidi,  all  of  them  most  attractive  themes,  but  each  of 
which  would  require  a  paper  to  itself,  to  do  it  an^* thing  like  justice.  \Vc 
shall  therefore  pass  OY«r  the  three  fint  with  this  hrief  allusioii  to  them, 
and  pause  for  a  i&w  moments  upon  Norwich,  that  city  which  was  so 
charaeteristically  described  by  Fuller,  in  his  "  British  Worthies,**  asheing 
"  either  a  city  in  an  orchard  or  an  orchard  in  a  city,  so  equally  are  houses 
and  trees  blended  in  it."  Much  of  this  character  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  present  day,  yet  it  still  occupies  an  unusually  lar^e  space  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  and  seen  from  a  distance  there  is  a  consi(leral)le 
blending  of  trees  and  houses.  It  is  only  uppn  a  nearer  examination  that 
we  discoyer  close  and  erowded  districts,  and  that  Ae  impression  made 
by  the  distant  Tiew  is,  if  not  destroyed,  yet  eonndenhly  weskened. 
The  snhurbs,  however,  are  richly  wooded,  and  the  whole  is  situated  in 
a  fine  open  country,  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 

Norwich  was  at  one  time  the  principal  city  in  the  East  of  Enu;land  ;  its 
population  is  said  to  have  been  much  greater  than  at  the  prestnt  day, 
but  to  have  suffered  considerable  diminution  in  1348  from  the  plague. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  very  probable,  as  the  number  of  houses 
has  inereased  sinoe  then— a  tolerably  plain  proof  of  an  increasing  popu. 
lation.  The  surest  testimonial  of  its  past  greatness  is  the  cathedral, 
which,  though  neither  the  largest  nor  finest  in  the  country,  is  yet  a 
magnificent  and  imposing  edifice.  It  is  surrounded  too  by  everything 
that  can  enhance  its  interest — the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  episcopal 
palace — the  palace  itself — the  gateways  leading  to  the  cathedral  pre- 
cincts, with  ail  their  richness  of  architectural  ornament — the  chapel  con- 
structed upon  one  of  its  arches — the  Sandling  Feny — and  the  Bishop's 
Bridge.  Some  of  these  objects  have  hegan  to  shew  that  time  has  been 
at  work  upon  them ;  but  though  we  may  regret  the  ignoiant  neglect 
that  has  allowed  them  to  be  thus  fast  going  to  ruin,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  infinitely  increased  by  such 
touches  of  decay.  The  associations  of  other  times  gather  more  vividly 
about  the  old  building  as  the  ornaments  crumble  and  the  buttresses  are 
broken ;  infirmity  has  hollowed  it ;  decay  has  rendered  it  venerable ; 
and  a  sort  of  sympathy  arises  with  the  scniseless  stone  iSnr  the  neglect  it 
is  enduring. 

Six  and  thirty  churches — an  immense  number  for  a  city  like  Norwich — 
attest  the  piety  of  the  past  or  present  inhabitants.  They  belong  to  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  course  exhibit  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  yet 
they  have  that  family  likeness  amidst  all  their  variety  of  feature,  which 
is  so  aptly  called  by  artists  and  antiquarians  proviiicialUm,  We  may 
observe  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  not  one  of  them  has  either  spire 
or  steeple,  and  most  have  square  towers  constructed  of  black  flint,  a 
&w  only  having  round  towers.  Many  of  these  are  highly  interesting, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  ,of  the  churches,  more  particularly 
of  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  in  which  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  the  celebrated  author  of  Hydriotaitkia  and  the  Inquiry  into 
Vulijar  Errors. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  may 
be  expected  in  these  interesting  numbers,  and  now  dismiss  them  with 
our  wannest  recommendations. 
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Abbes,  Kachd,  wifo  of  Brian  Abbess,  esr^., 
J.  P.  for  00.  l>nrhani,  8th  September, 

at  Cleadon  House. 

Aguilar,  Gnuu',  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Emanuel  Aguilar,  of  Hackney,  lOth 
Scpteml)er.  aged  32. 

All)ertazzi,  Miidaine,  25th  Sept.,  ajjcd  33, 
of  rapid  consumption.  Tnis  favourite 
Tooaliat,  whole  maiden  name  was  IIow- 
•0ll»wa!;  horn  in  1814,  and  was  ]»liice<l 
by  her  &ther,  &  teacher  of  music,  under 
Signor  A.  Ooeta,  where  she  met  with 
M.  Albertazzi,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried at  the  early  ago  of  fillecn.  After 
residing  abroad  for  several  years  she 
made  her  dclmt  at  her  Majesty's  Tliea- 
tre,  the  19th  of  April  18.'57,  in  Hosini's 
*'  Cencrentola,"  and  wai>  highly  suocciis- 
ftd.  She  sang  frequently  ai  the  Ancient 
and  riiilharmonic  Concerts,  and  in 
1S4U,  she  waii  engaged  at  Drury  Lane. 
8he  last  year  sang  at  the  Friiteen't 
Theatre,  hut,  in  consequence  of  indis- 
pceition,  her  voice  frequently  failed 
her,  and,  at  length  the  was  omiged  to 
relinquish  all  her  dramatic  engage- 
ment's, ifadamc  Albertazzi "s  voice  was 
a  mczzo-sopiimo  inclining  to  the  con- 
tralto, of  a  verv'  extensive  compass;  and 
her  style  of  sin-^inf:^,  when  in  her  zenith, 
was  of  the  Horid  schooL  The  manner 
of  her  execution  of  **  Non  pin  mesta,** 
on  her  appearance  at  the  Italian  0])cra, 
created  a  perfect  scnaation;  audiences 
were  in  raptures,  and  the  press  was 
loud  in  her  praise. 

Ai^hby,  Kol>crt,  P^st}.,  of  CambcrwcU,  18th 
September,  aged  68. 

Afltw»#on,  Joseph,  Esq.,  of  Sewardstone 
Green,  near  Waltham  Abbcgr,  19th  of 
October,  aged  66. 

Austria,  the  Archduke  IVederick  Fcrdi> 
nand  Leopold,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
eminent  Field  Marshal,  the  Archduke 
Chttrles,  nnele  of  the  present  Emperor, 
5th  inst.  The  Archduke  Frederick  was 
boni  on  the  14th  May,  1821;  and,  be- 
side being  a  military  officer,  served  in 
the  Austrian  navy.  In  1844  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Marine  Forces  of  Austria  in  the  Adria- 
tic, to  the  late  Admiral  Bandiera  the 
father  of  the  unf(»rtunatc  young  men 
who  were  shot  in  Calabria  The  Arch- 
dttlce  Frederidtdiedon  the  5th  instant, 
at  Venice,  of  fever,  or,  as  it  is  l>elievcd, 
by  manyof  cholera.  Uis  Imperial  Uigh- 
nen  wm  nmuurried* 

Awdiy,  William  Heniy,  Esq.,  of  the  Fad- 


docks,  Wilts,  nth  October.  This  geu- 
tleman  was  the  member  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  house,  whi>Me  ancestor 
came  to  thLs  country  in  the  retinae  of 
William  the  Norman. 

He  was  the  third  and  last  sun'ivor  of 
four  sons,  the  issue  of  Ambrose  Awilry, 
Esq.,  of  Sund,  l)y  thu  daughter  oud 
hcurcss  of  Jdm  Deline,  Esq.,  of  Bonde 
Ford  House,  and  Karl  Stoke  Park,  in 
the  same  county.  I>urinfi;  many  years 
he  held  the  responaihle  office  of  Deputy 
Ileceiver  General  of  Wilts,  as  well  as 
several  other  important  jtrivate  trusts; 
and  executed  the  duties  of  all  with  tliu 
zeal  and  integrity  of  a  man  of  business, 
and  the  urbanity  and  cojnplaisanee  of 
a  gentleniaiu  lii  evciy  relation  of  life 
he  was  difltingaiihed  by  oondnct  and 
habits  the  most  amiable  and  unobtru- 
sive, exemplary  and  pious;  and  to  a 
nnmeroiu  ftomly  (six  Mms  and  two 
dan<:liter$)  he  leaves  the  nohlo  inbe* 
ritancc  of  a  "  goo<l  name." 

Bannat)Tic,  John,  Esq.,  of  Bernard-street, 
7th  Oct.,  aged  83. 

Barclay,  Emma  Lucy,  dan.  of  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Banker,  21st  Sept. 

Barker,  Ann,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Barker,  Landawie,  oo.  Badnor,  19th 
October. 

Bamea,  Ada  Mary,  youngest  dan.  of  John 

Barne?,  Esq.,  of  Cliorley  WoodHooseb 

Herts,  30th  Octol>er,  aged  10. 
Banett,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn,  15th 

September. 
Barron,  Edward.  Es*].,  of  Bl<x)niflbill7- 

square,  2nd  October,  aged  52. 
Balieman,  Bmmat  'wife  of  the  Rev.  Gre* 

gory  Boteman,  m.a.,  Chaplain  of  Oat* 

lands,  yjdJm,  31i>t  January. 
Bayley,  Wmiam,  Esq.,  of  Stretham  and 

Tees,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Baykj*  0lh 

October,  aged  34. 
Beckett,  Marv,  reUct  of  the  late  Jolui 

Beckett,  E^.,  27lh  Sept.,  atHerfhld, 

Sussex,  aged  90. 
Bennett,  John,  Estp,  of  Ipswich,  22dSept. 
Bevington,  Henry,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Cara- 

benvcU,  1 6th  Sept.,  at  the  Iihmd  of 

Sark,  aged  45. 
Birch,  Jonathan,  Esq.,  of  ILondoo,  at  tflO 

Koval  Falaoep  BellenMb  nfiv  Berlin, 

Sth'Scpt.   

Biahop,  the  Rer.  WQIiam,  mjl,  of  Corpna 

Christ i  College,  Cambridge,  15A  Gtet, 

aged  29,  at  Portsmouth. 
Bjomstjema,  Count,  at  Stockholm,  ffit 

Excellency  Coont  ^^ocnstjema  was  am- 
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btssador  from  Sweden  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  General  Inspector  of  Artil- 
107,  aad  Knt.  of  various  Orders.  This 
difltnigctishcd  .^oMicr  and  able  diplonm- 
tifltwasfionof  the  lute  Count  Bjornst- 
jema,  Swedish  Amba^tador  of  the  Diet 
of  Kosenbiirp,  by  his  wife  Wilhclmiim 
Van  Uaccr,  a  German  lady.  He  was 
bora  SOU  Ctet,  1779,  and  earij  entered 
the  military  sen-ice  of  his  cotuitry.  In 
1808,  he  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
oonpaign  against  Russia;  and  in  1813, 
went  to  Hamburi^,  and  with  his  regi- 
ment occnpiod  Vicrlandcr.  He  served 
likewise  in  the  battles  of  Dct\ncwct7. 
and  Lcipsic;  and  concluded  the  Labeck 
capitulation  with  Lallenmnd,  au'I  the 
armistioe  with  the  i;*riuce  of  llcase. 
Ooont  lEyonM^ema  was  known  tm  a 
writer  on  politics,  and  national  econn- 
my,  and  pabliihed  (ereral  works  on 
tte  East  Indies. 

Bfidc,  J.  G.,  Est].,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Special  Pleader,  21st  Oct. 

Boddingtoii,  Susannah,  dau.  of  the  late 
Tliomas  1V>ddington,  £s(].,  5th  Oct. 

Bosanqtiet,  the  Rt.lIon.  Sir  John  Bernard, 
late  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  25th  iScpt. 
TUs  ietuDcd  Judge,  who  sat  00  tVe 
Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  twelve 
yean,  from  1830  to  1842,  received  his 
edacatkm  at  Christ  CImTdi,  Oxford ;  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1800;  obraiiu  .1  the 
Coif  in  1814;  and  became  King's  Ser- 
ceont  in  1827.  In  1835  and  1836, 
Se  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
eseenting  tlie  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
eeBor.  Sir  Juhu  Bosanquct  descended 
ham  an  ancient  fiuoily  of  Languedoc. 
His  immediate  anee«tor  David  de  Bo- 
sanquet,  sought  refuge  in  Eoj^and  at 
the  Beivcatioii of  the  Bdiet  ornaates; 
and  married,  in  1697,  an  English  lady, 
Elizabeth,  dao^ter  of  Claude  llayes, 
Esq.  By  her  he  left  several  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  David  Bosanqnet, 
a  merchant  of  London,  gained  distinc- 
tion as  an  antiquary;  many  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Greek  Medals  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  were  collected  by 
him,  daring  his  travels.  This  gentle* 
iam^9  next  hrother,  Samne!,  of  tiie 
Forest  House,  Essex,  was  father  of 
Samuel  Boeanqaet,  Esa.,  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  A.D.  1793,  who,  in  that  year 
presided  at  the  memorable  meeting  of 
the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of 
the  city  of  London,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  their  attachment  to 
the  British  Constitution,  as  established 
in  1 688,  in  opposition  to  the  republican 
principles  Of  the  VwoA  Bevoltidon. 
This  eminent bankerdied  in  1806,  leav- 
ing, by  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  of 
licury  Irfumcy  Utinter,  Esq.,  throe 


sons:  Samuel,  of  the  Forest  House, 
Es»ez,  and  of  Dingwrtow,  co.  Mon- 
mouth ;  Clmrles,  of  the  Koek,  Northum- 
iK'rlmid ;  and  John-Bernard,  the  leurued 
Judge,  whotie  death  we  record.  His 
Lorilship  married,  in  1 804,  liavy  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Uiehard  Lewis,  Es*]„ 
of  LlantiUo  Grossenny,  and  had  one 
son  Lewis  Bernard,  who  piedeeeased 
his  father,  without  is^nn. 

Boorchier,  Emma  Audrey,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Bourchier,  Esq.,  of 
Little  Berkhanipstead,  18th  Oct. 

BnrgPHs,  J<ihn,  Esq.,  at  St.  Leonard's* 
Bucks,  1 3th  Oct.,  aeed  "4. 

Burgoync,  Thomas  Jomi,  Esq.,  of  Straf- 
ford-place,  Oxford -street,  20th  Oct., 
aged  72.  Mr.  Burgovne  has  died 
deeply  lamented.  He  cndawd  deeoent 
from  John,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
ffoyne,  Bark,  of  Sutton  Park,  co.  Bed- 
roro.  He  leaves  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
John  Charles,  and  several  daughters. 
He  was  the  tmst<^c  (with  the  hitc  Dr. 
Otter,  Bishop  of  Chicliester)  of  the  Cha- 
rities for  Sutton,  boqneadisd  hj  his 
kinsman,  Montagn  B<»rgoyne,  Esq. 

Bum,  Sar^  Sophia,  wife  of  John  S.  Bum, 
Esq.,  Slst  Sept. 

Bylcs,  Nathaniel  B\  le<j*  Esq.,  of  the  Hill 
House,  Ipswich,  2Gth  Se]»t.,  aged  75. 

Chbell,  TbonUM  S.,  i:m|.,  of^Clapliam, 
and  formeriy  of  iJie  £ast  Indnt  uiome, 
6th  (^et. 

Campbell,  Capt.  James,  RN.,  2d  Oct. 

Campbell,  Elizabeth  Hume, wife  of  Anrhi- 
bald  Campbell,  Kn<i.,  of  Glcndaruel,  at 
Glendaruel,  Arg^  lcslure.  16th  Septem- 
ber, danghtcr  of  Dr.  Home,  of  Cor- 
zoii -street.  Tyondon. 

Capper,  Samuel  James,  Emi,  atLoyton, 
Eaiex,  19th  Oct.,  aged  57. 

Canron,  John  Skiuklmrgh,  Es(i.,  late  of 
the  23d  Royal  Welch  Fusilcers,  and  a 
Captain  in  the  Northamptonshire  MiU» 
tia,  18th  Sept,  at  Soathwiok  Hall» 
aged  32. 

Cave,  Louisa  Rosamond,  eldest  dau.  of 
Sir  JohnOun  Browne  Cave,  90th  Sept, 

aged  28. 

Claughton,  Miiss,  5th  Oct.,  aged  68. 
Cooper,  Charldlte  Matilda,  wife  of  WiU 
liam  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Tnmhaoi  Green, 

15th  Oct. 

Coulthart,  William,  Eso.,  of  Coolthart, 

CO.  Wigtown,  and  of  CoUyn,  co.  I>un- 
fries.  Chief  of  the  name  Coulthart,  on 
the  7th  of  Octolwr,  at  his  residence. 
Pasture  House,  co.  Cnml)erland.  This 
gentleman  wa-s  born  in  1774,  and,  like 
many  of  the  landed  gentry,  the  inci- 
dents of  his  well-spent  Itii  were  chiefly 
confined  to  his  native  connty.  Tlicre, 
however,  he  was  well  known  by  his 
agricuHnral  inprovementi*  ehaxnaUe 
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dunatioDH,  si4)erior  iuteUigence,  und 
high  tni>ral  raetitnde.   Few  men,  com- 
parntively  spoakinf?,  ever  enjoytd  so 
iurgu  a  share  of  private  esteem  and 
n^ard  «  did  Mr.  Couldwrt,  and  hif 
deeply  regretted  death  has  created  a 
blank  amongst  his  fiieiids,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  ho  resided,  tliat 
is  never  likely  to  be  filled  up.    lie  was 
the  sole  surviving  mn  and  heir  of  the 
late  William  Coiilthart,  Esq.,  of  Coult- 
hart,  by  Janet,  bis  wife,  daughter  of 
John  Maonnufrht,  Ks<|..  of  Milton  Hall, 
in  the  stewartry  uf  ivirkc-udbright,  and 
waa  thna,  petemally,  the  direct  linMl 
descendant  of  that  ancient  and  honour- 
able Scottish  chieftain.  Sir  Boger  de 
CooMmt,  knight,  who  distingaiahed 
himself  at  the  Battle  of  Aberhrothic, 
13th  January,  1445-6,  and  fell  at  the 
si^  of  Koxborgh  Castle,  17th  Sept. 
1460.   By  Helen,  his  wife,  (who  sur- 
vives him),  diinghter  of  the  late  John 
Ross.  Esq.,  of  Dalton,  co.  Dumfries,  a 
descendant  of  the  Rosses,  of  Hawks- 
head,  CO.  Renfrew,  and  a  collateral  re- 
lation of  the  Bovles,  Earls  of  Glasgow, 
Ifr.  CovHhart  has  left  •  son  and  a 
daughter,  niiinc! y  "Mr.  John  Ross  Coul-  1 
than,  of  Croft  iiouse,  Laacashire,  who 
soeoMds  to  Ae  estates  of  die  fiunily  and 
the  chicfship  of  the  name;  and  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  James  Macguffic,  Esq.,  of 
Bolton -wood  Iiouse,  co.  Cumlierland. 
Crawford  Charles  Vcnner,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  the  India  House,  Sth  Oct.,  at  Bristol, 
ai(ed  47. 

Crirtall,  Joshna,  one  of  the  origmators  of 

the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Co- 
loons  <uid  many  years  President  of  that 
Institiition,  atms  residenee  St,  John's 
Wood,  on  the  8th  Oct.,  aged  80. 

CSroft,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Rich- 
ard Croft,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  24tli  Sept. 

Crook,  James  Martin,  llsq.,  of  Bfook-st*, 
late  of  Bletchingly,  28th  So]it. 

Croucher,  Joseph,  Esq.,  late  of  James's- 
stfeet,  Baeungfaam  Gate,  16th  Oct, 

aged  48. 

Corran,  Miss  Amelia,  at  Rome.  30th  Oct. 
Canon,  Alfred,  only  diOd  or  the  Hon. 

Sidney  Roper  Curzon,  3d  Oct.,  aged  6. 
Custance,  A.  E.,  King's  Scholar,  Eton, 

16th  Sept,  aged  18. 
Dallas,  Marianne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Dallas,   Rector  of  Wonston, 

Hants,  0th  Oct. 
Da.shwood,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Charles, 

K.C.B.,  21st  Sept. 
Davies,  the  Rev.  James,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Shire,  Newton,  fte.,  19th  Sept 
Dawes,  the  Rev.  William,  Rector  of  St. 

John's,  Montreal,  Sth  Sept.,  aged  38. 
Dealtry,  the  VeneiaMe  Aidideacoo^Bec- 

tor  of  Cai^ham,  15th  Oct  Dr.  Deal*  ' 


try,  a  sound  Churchman,  a  classical 
scholar,  and  an  eloquent  Dirine,  haa 
died   deeply  and  sincerely  lamented. 
The  melancholy  event  occurred  at 
Brighton,  on  the  16th  instant.   He  re- 
ceived his  oducatioii  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1796,  as  Second  Wrangler,  and  where 
he  afierwards  obtained  a  Fellowship  at 
Trinity  College.    The  important  Rec- 
tory of  Clapham  he  hekl  for  thirty 
years,  and  to  the  ministerial  duties  of 
that  large  parish  he  was  incc.<y?ant  in 
his  devotion.   On  the  preferment  of 
Dr.  Vniherfixroe  to  the  see  of  Qidford, 
I>r.  Dealtry  was  appointed  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey;  and  in  a  visitation 
charge  ddirered  almost  unmediately 
after  l)y  the  newly -consecrated  Dioce- 
san, his  Lordship  spoke  in  tlie  hi«^hest 
terms  of  the  Archdeacon,  allmliiig  to 
him  "  as  one  of  the  most  practical  men 
in  the  Church,  an  acoomplishcl  scholar, 
a  sound  Divine,  a  generous  friend,  and 
one  deeply  imimed  widi  that  holy  fiutli 
of  which  he  was  the  eloquent  ex- 
pounder."  By  his  death,  the  Rectory 
of  Chpham,  as  well  as  tiie  Archdea- 
convy  of  Surrey,  become  vacant.  The 
latter  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 
Dickers,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Trevor, 
K.C.ir.,  Senior  Col.  Commandant  of 
Roy  ill  Engineers,  llth  Oct.,  aged  83. 
Donald,  ^tlrs.,  relict  of  the  late  Capt. 

James  Donald,  94th  Refrt.,  23«1  Oct. 
Donglas,  Magor  Charles,  of  Her  M^esty's 
6l8t  B^;hnent,  ddert  son  of  IJeat.- 
Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bart., 
G.C.B.|^  at  Umballa,  on  the  29th  of 
July. 

Dowlcr,  John,  Esq.,  1st  Oct,  at  AthiUg- 

thon,  Essex,  aged  36. 
Dufi^  Mary  Barbara,  elder  dau.  of  Charles 

Bobtft  DdS,  Esq.,  of  Dundee,  7tii 

Oct. 

Dyne,  Mrs.  Lucv,  at  Hammersmith,  15th 
Oct. 

East,  Lillic  Campbell,  wife  of  Charles  W. 

C.  East,  Esq.,  Lieut  H.M.  15th  R^^ 

Sd  August,  at  Candy,  Ceylon. 
English,  Mrs.  Thoma-s  at  Spring  gaideni^ 

near  Hull,  26th  Sept.,  aged  70. 
Essex,  Timothy,  Esq.,  Music  Doctor  of 

Magdalen  Hall,  Oxfiird,  S7th  Sept., 

aged  83. 

Feruandes,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Commander  General,  2Sd  Sept.,  at 
Spa,  Belgium,  aged  82. 

Eisher,  Isam^  Esq.,  9th  Oct.,  at  Lcnton 
Abbqr,  near  Nottingham. 

Fi.shcr,  Major  Thomas,  Commander  l«;t 
Assam  JLdght  Cavalry,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Thomaa  Fisher,  of  London,  24th 
Jnly,  at  Asnni. 
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Fletcher,  Henry,  Esq.,  many  years  Capt. 
77th  Kcfj^ment,  17ih  Sept.,  aged  90. 

Flood,  Henry  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Withycoinbo 
Cottage,  near  Exmouth,  26th  Sept. 

Fuakes,  Johti,  lUii,  at  Woodfllead,  eo. 
Norfolk,  nth  Oct.,  aged  5d. 

Fbrbo,  tha  Rev.  Dr.,  18th  Oct  This 
Iciirncd  iin<]  Mv.  Professor  for  thirty 
veors  dilcd  the  Chair  of  Hoiuauity  in 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Fbroes 
was  not  only  a  pood  scholar  iu  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
bad  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
eeientifie  pufMiits,  in  which  his  excel- 
lence was  so  marked,  that  the  Scnatus 
unanimously  appoiutud  him  to  lecture 
on  Chemistr)'.  "  In  this  d«|MirtaienC 
says  a  Northeni  Contcmj>ortiry,  "  antl, 
indeed,  in  everything  connected  with 
die  progreM  of  the  hnouui  mind,  the 
departed  gcntlcinan  <li-*played  great  in- 
genuity and  thorough  independence  of 
thought."  At  one  time.  Dr.  Forbes 
performed  the  duties  of  minister  at 
Boharm,  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Old  Aberdeen. 

Garnicr,  the  Right  Hon.  Ladf  Hiinl6t» 
atTunbnu;rc  Wells,  lOth  Oct.,  relict  of 
the  late  Uev.  Wm.  Garnier,  of  Hooke^i- 
boiy,  in  die  oonn^  of  Hampshire.  Her 
ladyship  was  cMcst  dati;^htcr  of  the 
UoiLBrowulow  North,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  aster  of  the  Sari 
of  Guildford. 

George,  Mrs.  Samuel,  of  Denmark  Hill, 
Camborwell,  28th  Sept. 

Oibfon,  Robert,  Esq.,  late  Battalion  Sur- 
geon of  the  Grenadier  Guards^  aged  63, 
16th  Oct. 

Gika,  Anno  Mmt,  dao.  of  James  Giles, 
E4(i.,  late  of  Hiling  Park,  Crojdon, 
30th  Sept. 
Qlaeooekt  wm.  Nngent,  Esq.,  Capt.  U.N. 
This  amusing  writer,  who.so  nautiral 
novels  and  sequent  contribution.s  to 
periodical  literature  have  so  long  de- 
^hled  the  public,  died  in  Ireland  a 
short  time  since.   He  had  quitted  Dub- 
lin apparently  in  perfect  heulth  and 
spirits,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  relations  at 
Bully urowun,  iieur  Biiltinglass,  bnt  on 
stepping  from  the  stage  coach  into  a 
friend's  carriage,  he  was  seiaed  with 
imoplexy,  imd  died  almost  immediately. 
'the  gallant  officer,  whose  commission 
as  Lieutenant  in  the  Uojal  Navy,  bears 
date  in  IHOB,  stood  hl^  in  liia  estima- 
tion of  bis  profession,  and  the  admi- 
ralty.   In  ibOl,  he  fought  iu  the  Ven- 
fMBMs  at  Copenhagen!  was  Mate  of  the 
Barfleur  in  Sir  Robert  Calder's  action, 
and  served,  while  laeuteoant  of  the 
Dmmark,  in  the  Walcheren  expedition. 
In  1832,  he  was  posted  from  the  OrttUa 
fur  his  firm  and  prudent  conduct  iu 
vou  rv. — NO.  XIX 


ronimaiid  of  a  squadron  of  small  vessels 
iu  the  Douro,  cluring  the  struggle  be- 
tween Dons  Pedro  and  MigueL  A  few 
days  l>efor(3  his  deatih,  Captain  Glascock 
ha<l  loft  Newry  on  retiring  from  the 
office  of  Inspector  under  the  I'oor  Re- 
lief Actt  and  the  iket  of  his  having 
b(vn  presented  with  twanty-two  public 
addresses  from  his  IXalrict  Conunittees, 
proves  he  was  eminendj  calculated  to 
command  and  to  excite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  who  served  with  him.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  family. 

Gordon,  The  Kiu'lit  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  O. 
C.B.,  late  H.B.M.,  Ambassador  at  Au."*- 
tria,  8th  Oct.  Tliis  distinguished  Diplo- 
matiBt  died  snddenly,  at  Bahnorral, 
AbcrdcenriliPB.  He  was  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  present  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
bdng  fifth  son  of  George,  Lord  Haddo, 
by  Charlotte,  his  wife,  youngest  dau.  of 
William  Baird,  Esq.,  of  Newbyth.  Sir 
Robert,  who  was  born  in  1791,  gradu- 
ated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  in  1810, 
when  he  accorapauied  the  embassy  to 
Persia.  He  subsequently  acted  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Hague)  and,  in  the 
latter  capacity,  represented,  for  ten 
jears,  his  Sovereign  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  In  1826  he  proceeded  to  Bra- 
til,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary;  and,  in 
1828,  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Constantinnjwe.  His  last  official  ap- 
pointment was  the  iuiportant  one  of 
Ambassador  Bztraordmarf  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

Greenhill,  Eliza  Jtinc,  wife  of  C.  B.  Green- 
hill,  Esq.,  Ordnanoe  Sloiekeoper,  GorAi, 
.31st  Aug. 

Gribble,  John  Baker,  Esq.,  late  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Slit  Sept.,  aged 
29. 

Gricrson,  Andrew,  of  Edinburgh,  a3rd 
Sept.  _ 

Grirable,  William,  Esq.,  of  Albanj-streat, 
14th  Oct.,  aged  51. 

Grimwood,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  BafToUc,  18th  Sept.,  aged  M. 

Grosctt,  Rear  Adndial  Wdtsr,  Slsl  Sept, 
aged  80. 

HadlBD,  Ajude^  wife  of  tha  Bai?.  J.  Clarko 
Haden,  Bedor  of  Huttoo,  Banx,  94th 
Sept 

Hall,  William,  Esq.,  of  Leyton,  Bssex, 
11th  Oct.,  aged  89. 

Ilanii,  Maria  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of 
Goorge  ILinn,  Esq.,  of  Greenwich,  19th 
Oct,  aged  17. 

Hardurck,  Alfred,  Esq.,  M.D.,  at  Kaa- 
singtou,  8th  OcU,  aged  59. 

Harris,  Henrietta  St.  Chdr,  wifo  of  Dr. 
Harris,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kelly,  at  Boulogne,  17th  OcL 

N  N 
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Harvey,  CmuMtandor  Charles  Sonuurd, 

K.N.,  4ili  Oct.,  agud  63. 
Hay  lies,  Blixabeth,  relid  of  DftTid  UaTnoa, 

Ksq.,  of  IHUingbuurne  Lodge,  Surrey, 

27lli  Sept. 

Hayward,  Kichar.l,  Esq.,  Culonial  Sof- 
veyor  and  Engineer  for  Stenm  Loou6| 
'Jiiil  July,  at  SioHM  T-i'oiio. 

Huyward,  Ciuirks  A.,  Kmi.,  3rd  Oct.,  at 
Bayswatcr. 

Ileh  '  Sai:i!i,  wife  of  the  llfv.  Georjire 
belly  llclu,  aud  youngOi>(  Uau.  of  tbc 
late  William  Stanfiovd,  Bsq.,  of  Preston, 
4th  Oct. 

Henr}',  Mary,  wife  of  Captain  Clitl'ord 
Henry,  48th  liegiment,  Utih  Oct.,  aged 
25. 

Herbert,  llomtio,  Esq.,  of  Oxford-tcrrace, 

12th  (.Kt..  aged  57. 
Heron,  Catlierine  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of 

the  hue  Miijor  Ha^i!  K.  Huron,  of  tliu 

lioyaU  Artillery,  '2 Aid  Sept. 
Hill*  Mn.  James  Barton,  7tli  Oct. 
UiUa.s  Captain,  26th  Sepk,  at  Bayswater, 

aged  77. 

Hudgson,  the  Her.  William,  D.D.,  Mas- 
ter ot  St.  IVtcrV,  Ciunhridgc,  Ifith  Oi  t. 
Dr.  Hodgjiou  ^vu.s  the  thirty-ficvcutli 
Master  of  St.  Peter's,  unoe  the  fbunda- 
tiou  of  the  College.  At  the  jHiriod  of 
his  decease,  lie  was  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  teiitli  of  lii.s 
mastership.  His  entrance  at  the  Uni- 
versity bears  date  in  1819,  anil  his  Ha- 
chelur's  degree  in  1B23 — a  year  kiiuwu 
as  **  Airey's  year,**  firom  the  &ct  of  the 
Astronomer  Koyal  liavinr;  liceti  Seni»)r 
Wrangler  on  tiiat  occasion,  Mr.  Uodg- 
MQ  hdd  the  place  of  Eleventh  Wrang- 
ler. In  1826,  he  proceeded  to  his 
Master's  dc^e;  in  1833,  was  crcatc<l 
B.l).;  and,  in  1838,  obtained  the  Tro- 
8itleney  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  death  of 
the  Vener!d)lc  Dr.  Barnes;  and,  very 
shortly  after,  ho  bocauio  L).D.  Few 
members  of  the  learned  community  of 
which  he  formed  part  were  more  nni- 
versalljr  beloved  and  respected.  For 
some  time  pa!«t,  he  had  been  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  bnt  no  imuieiliate 
danger  was  apprehended  until  shortly 
before  the  fatal  termination  of  his  ill- 
ness. The  Colle  ge  Chapel  will  be  hung 
with  black,  and  all  ontward  testinionit  s 
of  respect  to  the  deeeiwed  rriiieijiul  will 
be  observed  by  the  authorities.  Dr. 
Hodgson  married,  in  1838,  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  General  Tarloton,  of  Ches- 
ter, and  leaves  issne,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Ho^d,  Mrs.  Henry  S.,  oldest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Sweeting,  Esq,  of  Huiuing- 
don,  4th  Oet.,  aged  27. 

Hood,  Mrs.  Chturl(»t(c  at  liaunsgalc,  4tli 
Oct. 


llorselcy,  the  very  "Rev.  ITcncagc,  Dean  of 
Brecliin,  tith  U>ct.,  aged  72. 

Howard,  Henir,  Esq.,  BJL,  5di  Oct, 
aged  77.  Mr.  Howard,  the  Koyal 
Academician,  was  JSocretaij  to  the 
Academy,  and  tiie  l*rofeMM)r  of  Paint- 
ing in  that  Institii:i  n.  'J'he  j^rofes- 
sional  career  of  this  ilisiiugui.-hed  artist 
commenced  in  1794,  when  he  sent  from 
liome,  where  he  wa.s  then  residing, 
"  The  Dream  of  Cain,"  tVom  Gesner's, 
"  Death  of  Abel,"  for  the  lioyal  Aca- 
demy Exhibition  of  that  yew.  In  the 
following  season  he  was  living  in  the 
Strand,  aud  exhibited  at  Somerset 
Hoose  **  Fttck,"  fix>m  **  Midsummer 
Kight's  Dream,"  "  Ariel  and  Satan 
awakening  in  the  Bnniing  L  ike,"  and, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  he  continued  to 
contribute  without  intermission  to  the 
annual  displays  of  the  lloyal  Academy. 
In  IbUl  ho  was  elected  au  aiisociatc; 
and,  in  1608,  an  Academidan  of  that 
Corporation;  and,  at  the  period  of  his 
decease,  was  the  third  senior  Koyui 
Aosdendeian.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Kichards,  in  1811,  Mr.  Howard  was  a]>- 
}M)inted  Secretary  to  the  Academy,  tho 
duties  of  which  office  he  continood  to 
discharge  till  his  advanced  ymxt  ren> 
dered  the  services  of  a  deputy  necessary, 
aud  Mr.  Knight  was  nomiiiuted  as  bueli. 
Mr.  Howard  filled  for  t>:>me  years  tho 
imp Ttaiit  nffice  of  Professor  of  Paint- 
ing to  the  Academy,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1833.  Although  devoted 
throughout  a  long  life  to  the  p<K  tie  jKtr- 
tion  of  liis  art,  Mr.  Howard  at  one  time 
applied  much  of  his  practice  to  portrait 
painting.  Numerous  and  exc^  llcnt  us 
were  his  early  product!' >ri>,  he  does  not 
appear  t(t  ha\  e  met  with  nuuiy  jiutruns. 
One,  howe  ve>-,  w  as  a  host  in  himself^  and 
this  was  Sir  Jnlni  Si>anc,  who  was  a 
valued  Iricnd.  Several  of  Mr.  Howard's 
pictures  now  adorn  the  Sonne  Mnsetmi 
in  Lincoln's-inn -fields. 

Howard,  Henrietta  Maria  Charlotte,  re- 
lict dr  the  late  Edmund  Akxandor 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  ThropnaU  Hall  and 
York  place,  27th  Sej»t. 

Hume,  Anne,  relict  of  the  Kev.  Tliomas 
Henry  Hume,  late  one  of  the  Cauona 
Ke->iJentiary  of  Salisbury,  at  Torquay, 
atter  a  short  illness,  13th  Oct.,  aged 
78. 

Jackson,  Fraiires  Amelia,  the  beloved 
wife  of  Thomas  Jackson,  Kst^.,  and  only 
dangfater  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  William 

l*rall  of  Fleet  street,  lA»mlon,  on  tho 
24Jh  of  August  last,  at  Baihurst,  on  the 
liiver  Gambia,  in  the  22nd  year  of  her 

Keddel,  Ambrose,  Esq.,  7th  October, 
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King,  tbe  Rev.  Thomas,  aged  78,  at  Bed- 
fimU  13th  Oct. 

Koi!/_v,   Cai't.  Waller,   29th  Rcgimoit, 

4th  Auc;.,  in  Intlia,  aged  27. 
Ladbruke,  Hcur}-,  Esq.,  7th  Oct.,  aged 

74. 

L.ain(r,  Mr*,  ^^!lrgaret»  of  ViOMlt  Itnet, 

Stmnd,  Ulli  Oct, 
LakinfT,  Mrs.,  relict  of  the  hie  Fnmdt 

I-oikinj::,  Kjuj.,  at  Brompton,  21st  Sept. 
Loucaster,  Euuna  Eliiabcth,  eldest  dau. 

of  John  Lancaster,  Eaq.,  of  Odiham, 

Hants. 

Loccc,  Mrs.,  at  Queen  Aono  aUeet,  19th 
St'pt.,  aged  93. 

Lcwi<,  Hcrl>crt,  Esq.,  AldemuOl  of  Bead- 
ing:, 31. St  Sept.,  aged  71. 

LoMi,  C'luirles  Graham,  son  of  William 
1^.1-!..  V.iui.,  18th  Oct.  aged  15. 

Locke,  Henry  Sampson,  Ksq.,  yonngcst 
son  of  the  late  John  Locke,  Esq.,  of 
Walthameloir,  Enex,  10th  Oct.,  aged 
iSO.  I 

LotTt,  liobert  Emlyn,  Esq.,  of  Trostoti  ! 

Hal],  near  Buy  St.  Edmunds,  20th  | 

Sept.,  aged  6i. 
Lowiy,  Jiunei^  Sm|^  Com.  B.N.,  8th 

Oct. 

Hac-iUQaCer,CharleaSomerville,  of  Ix)up, 
at  his  residence,  Kennox  House,  Ayr- 
•hiru,  on  Friday,  7th  Oct.,  iu  the 
8Srd  year  of  his  age.  This  gentleman, 
LI  •ut.-Coloncl-Coniinnndunt  of  the  1st 
licKimcnt  of  Ayrshire  Local  Militia, 
aad  a  Deputy  jUeut  of  the  Connty, 
was  Chief  of  the  Clan  Allaster  of 
Kiotyra,  and  doscon'lcd  in  a  direct 
line  fttnn  Alexander,  eldest  son  of 
Ali^giis  Mot,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a.  d. 
1824.  He  married,  in  ITOfi,  Jnnct, 
dan.  and  heiress  of  William  Somer- 
Tdle,  of  Kennoot,  who  still  survives 
him.  By  this  lady  ho  had  three  dan^li- 
ters  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
OnrlflB  Somerville  Ifae-Alestar,  sac- 
cecds  to  the  honours  and  estates. 

Mackay,  Licut.-Coloncl  John,  82nd  Regi- 
ment, 9th  July,  at  the  age  of  62  years, 
of  au  attack  of  dy.scntery,  at  London, 
Upper  Canatla,  where  his  regiment  was 
stationed.  Colonel  Mackay,  who  was 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Ber.  John 
Mackny,  Rector  of  LonghgeO^  fal  die 
CO.  of  Antrim,  entered  the  army  in  the 
-year  1804,  at  tiie  early  age  of  18,  as 
Kn.sign  in  the  82nd  Regiment,  and  had, 
therefore,  screed  upwards  of  42  years. 
He  took  part  in  nearly  the  entire  of  the 
IlHlinsida  War;  was  present  at  the 
idfle  and  capture  of  Cindad,  Rodrigo, 
Tuavera,  &c. ;  was  twice  wounded  at 
Bsrossa,  and  was  specially  compli- 
mented by  General  Grahiune,  for  his 
gallant  conduct  upon  that  occasion. 
Be  finight  also  at  tlie  battle  of  Contnna, 


where  General  Sir  .lului  Moore  fell; 
and,  at  the  siege  of  Co|icnhagcn,  he 
volniitcered,  ond  led  tin;  Forlorn  llojKS, 
which,  at  hid  special  rc4}uest,  wjis  en- 
tirely composed  of  L-ishmen.   lie  ac- 
com'panied  hii  ngtment  to  America  in 
the  la^t  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Quebec,  Niagara,  Muntn'al, 
Sec;   sohsequently,  after  ronmining 
thirteen  years  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
seven  years  in  Jamaica,  he  was  on  duty 
for  the  second  time,  in  North  America, 
where  he  fell  a  vietiin  to  the  pestilence 
and  disease  with  which  that  country 
has  been  unfortunately  visited  this  laft 
summer.   Though  a  rigid  disciplin- 
arian. Colonel  Mackay  was  greatly  be 
loved  by  iiis  ulliccrs  and  men.  His 
fiunily,  which  was  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Maekay, 
Lords  of  iica,  in  Scotland,  settled  at 
an  early  period  in  lisbom,  in  the  eo^ 
of  Antrim.    His  grandfather,  Joseph 
Mackay,  Esq.,  was  magistrate  of  Uie 
connty  for  upwards  of  forty  years;  and 
removed  from  Tadtum  to  the  town  of 
Antrim,  where  he  possessed  consider- 
able j>ro|>crty.    Colonel  Mackay  died 
unmarried ;  and  his  property  is  inherited 
by  the  ehildren  of  bis  tnily  sister,  vlio 
was  married  to  Dr.  O'Ncil,  of  Com- 
ber, eo.  of  Down. 

Mackenzie.  John  Aiidrew,  Esq.,  at  St. 
Helens,  Jersey,  Sdth  Sept. 

llaeicintosh,  Jamea,  inflint  son  of  II.  & 
Robert  James  ^faekintosh.  GoTemor 
of  St.  Christophers,  2Uth  Aug. 

Mathias,  Jane,  wife  of  Major  William 
Mathias,  62nd  Regiment,  aist  of  Sept. 

Maynard,  Gcorginji,  wife  of  Charles  May- 
nard,  Esq.,  J.P.,22ud  of  Julv,  at  Gra- 
ham's Town,  Cape  of  Good  flo]x\ 

M'(-lintosh,  Eli/aK'th  Katherine,  wife  of 
G.  F.  M'Cliutosh,  Bengal  Civil  Scr- 
vioe,  5th  Aug. 

MKlJonniek,  fJeorgc,  son  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam M'Cormiclt,  Esq.,  of  Upper 
Qower  street,  former^  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Croix,  nth  Get.,  aged  42. 

M'Nair,  I'hilip  Bart(m,  third  son  of  the 
kite  Lieut-Colonel  James  M'Nair, 
KH.,  73rd  Beglment.  of  OvNofleld, 
near  Glasgow,  at  Argyne-hoiue,  Ar- 
gyleshiro,  1  Ith  Oct.,  aged  18. 

Meele,  Daniel  B.,  Esq.,  of  Uolmesdale 
House,  Htttfleld,  Sussex,  18th  Oct, 
aged  38. 

Menton,  Jane,  relict  of  the  late  Capt  B. 

Meriton,  E.LC.,  llfb  t. 
Miles.  Lieut.  James,  2yth  UomlMiy,  II.  I. 
Miley,  Anno,  wife  of  MiUmi  MUcy,  Esq., 

at  Ken.sington,  14th  (K  t. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Jemima,  2rth  Sept. 
Moeller,  Sir  Lewis,  K.li.H.,  24tU  Sept. 

agod77. 
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Moggridgc,  the  Her.  W.  H.,  M.A.,  at 

Streatham,  15th  Oct. 
HorgaOf  Mary  Anno  Snsnnna,  eldest 

daa.  of  Charles  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Bed- 
ford Uovr,  16th  Oct. 
Morgan,  John,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council, 

]l.,C.  Surgeonfl^  Sic^  4th  Ocl.,  at 

ToMeiilMUR. 
Ifbrrison,  Lamare,  "Bat^  of  Gray's  bn, 

S7th  bept.,  ased  83. 
Moti,  Mm.  Sophia,  of  Sloaae  street,  30th 

Sept. 

Neville,  Julia,  5th  dan.  of  the  late  Jona- 
than Neville,  Esq.,  of  Highbury  place, 
28th  Sept. 

Nicholas,  Captain,  at  Bath,  14th  Oct., 
aged  75.  Ho  was  fonnerhr  in  the  3rd 
Begiment  of  Foot,  (or  BnftX  *nd 
served  with  Lord  Hill's  division  of  the 
army  throughout  the  Peuinsula  war, 
•I  the  dose  of  ifliieh,  tbrongh  ill- 
hcalth,  he  retired  into  the  2nd  U.  V.  B. 

Nockalls,  Lewis,  Esq.,  Architect^  13th 
Oct.,  aged  59. 

KoRlflrling,  Capt,  of  the  Swedidi  Life 
Gnnrds,  at  Stockholm,  10th  Sept. 

Nortli,  Misa  Mary,  of  Clapham  Common, 
29th  Sept.,  aged  67. 

Oddie,  Henry  Iioyle,  Esq.,  of  Colncy 
House,  Herts,  22ud  Sept.,  aged  69. 

Oddj,  BMniidl  Angnstus,  Esq.,  late  of 
Brighton  and  Islington,  lOih  Oct. 

O'Goiman,  Charles  T.  Esq.,  late  U  B.  M. 
Colonel-General  fai  Mexico,  29th  Sc])t. 

Ottey,  Anna  Frederica,  wife  of  Licut.- 
Colonel  Philip  D.  Ottej,  Bombay 
Army,  25th  bept. 

Fanlet,  the  Lftdy  Ghaitoi^  at  I«mbard7, 
6th  Oct. 

Peakc,  Richard  Brinsley,  Esq.,  4th  Oct, 
aged  55. 

Pcnn,  Isabella,  relict  of  the  hit^  Gran- 
ville Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Pule,  Bniiki, 
80th  8ept.,  aged  76w 

Pennington,  Miss,  fownarty  of  yawAtg- 
ton,  25tli  Sept. 

Perevia,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Bengal  Artil- 
ler}',  at  Calcutta,  9th  Aug. 

Perif^al,  Arthur,  Esq.,  U  SdinbaiBh, 
19th  Sept,  aged  63. 

Perkins,  Aamnm  Douglas,  Esq.,  at 
Darlington,  13th  Oct.,  aged  20. 

Phmips,  the  Bev.  George  Peregrine. 
M.A.,  Curate  of  Glenfidd,  co.  Leices- 
ter, 25th  Sept. 

PhiUps,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  3rd  Oct., 
aged  81.  This  gentleman  was  onlv 
•on  of  the  late  Thomas  Philips,  Esq', 
of  Scdglcy,  by  Mar>',  his  wife,  duu. 
and  heir  of  John  IliUcr,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester; and  grandson  of  John  Phil- 
ips. Esq.,  of  llcath  Hooie,  CO.  Staf- 
ford, the  representative  of  a  fhmily, 
seated,  for  some  oe&turies,  in  that 
^owatf.     Sir  Geoi^ge  obtained  hit 


Baronetcy  by  creation,  2l8t  Feb.,  182«. 
Hu  married,  16th  Oct.,  1788,  Sarah 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Nath.inird  Phil- 
lips, Esq.,  of  Hollin^urst;  and  by 
her,  who  died  m  1844,  haa  left  an  mdy 
son,  the  present  Sir  George  Richard 
Philips,  second  Baronet  of  Weston  and 
Sedgley,  who  has  long  had  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  Member, 
successively,  for  Sterning,  Kiddermin- 
ster, and  Poole.  He  is  married  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Lord 
Waterpark,  and  has  three  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  married,  in  1839, 
Adam,  ViscofDnt  Duncan.  Hr.  Mark 
Philips,  the  late  representative  in  Par- 
liament for  Manchester,  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Baronet's  family. 
Pigott,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  7th  Oct 
This  p^ntlcman  was  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Pigott,  of  Knapton,  on 
whom  the  title  of  Baronet  wat  oon- 
f.  rred  in  1808,  and  grandson,  mater- 
nally, of  the  Kight  Hon.  Thomas 
Kdqr,  one  of  the  Jndgee  of  the  Com- 

nmn  Ploius  in  Ireland.  The  family 
from  which  ho  derived,  a  scion  of  thio 
P|gott8  of  Dysart,  claimed  deaoent 
from  Picot,  Baron  de  Boome,  in  Nor- 
mandy, one  of  the  forty  knights  who 
accompanied  W'illiiun  the  Conqueror. 
SirllMMnaB,  bom  12th  October,  179ft, 
served  early  in  life  in  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  which  distinguished  regi- 
ment he  attidned  die  nml  4MP  Captam. 
He  married,  24th  Oct.,  1831,  Gew- 
raamipAnne,  daughter  of  William 
Brammdl,  Ssq.,  of  Wlvenhoe^  "Emtx, 
and  has  left  issue.  B3s  deeeaae  oc- 
curred at  Dullingham  House,  near 
Newmarket,  tlic  seat  of  his  brother, 
William  Pigott,  Esq. 
Poole,  Bamet  M.,  Eeq^  17th  Oct., 
aged  47. 

Powell,  Fhllip,  Bso^  late  of  H.  M. 

Theatre,  and  the  Philharmonic  and 

Ancient  Concerts,  15th  Oct. 
Pkeieott,  Wmiam  Bndd,  Esq.,  at  Bver- 

ton,  near  Liverpool,  26th  Sept. 
Price,  Richard  Alexander,  Esq.,  IW- 

ririter   at   Law,   at   Boulogne,  27  th 

Sept  * 

Ravcnor,  George,  Eeq.,  of  Brompton, 

5th  Oct,  aged  54. 
Ray,  Major-Genend  Philip,  at  Bldo 

House,  14th  Oct.,  aged  72. 
Rcnell,  WiUiam  TKhawke,  Esq.,  SSth 

Sept.,  aged  90. 
Revell,  Henry  K.,  Esq.,  of  Round  Oak^ 

Egham,  2nd  Oct.,  aged  80. 
Rickerby,  Mrs.  Fiancis,  of  Sloane  street, 

8th  Oct. 

Rickctts,  Thomas,  Es(i.,  UUe  of  the  B.  N., 

27th  Sopft,  aged  86. 
Bobiaeon.  KliMhrth,  relict  of  the  lato 
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Nicholas  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Great 
Ifarlow,  16th  Oct,  aged  73. 
Robinson,  Sir  Kichanl,  Burt.,  2n(l  Oct., 
Sir  Bkbvd  was  eldest  aoa  of  the  late 
Sir  John  BoMnson,  Bart,  of  Bokeby 
Hull,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in 
1819,  under  the  designation,  having 
changed  his  patronymic  of  Friend  for 
the  surname  of  his  maternal  ancestors, 
his  mother,  Grace,  having  been  sister 
of  Richard  Robinson,  Ix)rd  liokehy, 
Archbiahop  of  Armagh.  Sir  Kichard 
was  \x)m  4th  of  March,  17H7,  tlie 
eldest  of  eighteen  chiidreoi  and  mar- 
ried, in  1813,  dM  Udy  Htkiw  EImoot 
Moor,  (laughter  of  Stephen,  second 
Earl  of  Mount  Cashcl,  by  whom  ho 
has  left,  wiUi  other  issue,  a  fon  and 
■accessor,  the  present  Sir  John  Ste- 
phen Robinson,  Bart,  of  Roke!>y,  an 
ofllcer  iu  the  60th  Rifles,  who  iiuu  - 
tied  to  Ifies  Denny,  granddaughter  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Collingwaod.  The 
deceased  Baronet,  who  succeeded  to 
his  Ihthor's  estate  in  1889,  was  a  De- 

Ettty  Lieutenant  of  the  county  in  which 
e  resided,  aod  served  as  its  High 
Siierifflii  1844. 
Bochfort,  Brevet-Major  Cowpcr,  27th 
Regiment  of  Madras  Native  Xufantiy, 
7lh  July. 

BolfL-,  n  idow^  of  the  late  Capt.  Rolfe,  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Militia,  30t]»  Sept. 

Booke,  William  Miche,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
inMie,14MhOet.  This  emment  musician 
and  composer  wns  a  nntive  of  Ireland, 
and  was  deservedly  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired hi  hll  prtmsiiotL.  Many  ]>opu- 
Uur  vocal  pieces  were  of  his  conip<jsi- 
tion.  His  two  operas,  **  Henrique  "  and 
**Amelie,'*  especially  the  latter,  had 
signal  success.  As  a  teacher  of  music, 
Mt.  Rooke,  counted  among  his  pupils 
Baife,  Hughes  (the  leader  of  Drury- 
Lane),  the  tenor  Harrison,  and  Miss 
Forde  (a  well-known  clever  actress  and 
singer).  Mr.  Booke's  death  occurred 
at  lus  leridenoe,  et  Walham  Green, 
after  several  months  of  intense  suffer- 
ing. He  was  in  his  55th  year,  and  he 
leaves  a  widow  and  numerous  family 
to  lament  his  loss. 

Ross,  William,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Great 
Marlborough-strect,  1st  Oct.,  at  lid- 
noDt  House. 

Rosser,  Richard,  Esq.,  of  SoothampCoo- 
row,  30th  Sept.  aged  90. 

Sadler,  Anne,  relict  of  the  Be?.  James 
Hayes  Sadler,  of  Kejosbsm,  Boy, 
27tJiSept 

Seadford,  Bfn.  John,  dmt  ot  dm  late 
Charles  Bickndl,  Bwi.,  of  8pring*gar- 

dens,  25th  Sept. 
Saptc,  Authouy  Meek,  ageti  21,  fourth 


SOQ  of  Francis  Sapte,  Esq.,  of  Eaton- 
place,  Sd  Oct,  at  Floronee. 

Sch  ons^var,  Lydia,  wife  of  George  Schon- 

swar,  Em.,  at  Cheltenham,  28th  Sept. 
Scott,  the  Bcrr.  Alexander,  80th  So])t ,  at 

Bootle,  CO.  Cumberland,  aged  68. 
Selby,  James  Hull,  lifih  stm  of  the  late 

Predeoux  Selby,  Ksi].,  of  Maidenhead, 

i4th  May,  at  Quebec 
Seymour,  Henry  Angaitas»  Esq.,  17th 

Sept.,  aged  76. 
Simpson,  Mrs.,  of  Cartislo  sad  Bowneo^ 

Co.  Cunibf  riaiid,  22d  Sept,  aged  85. 
Slade,  James  Erederick,  eld.  son  of  Ste«> 

phen  Sladob  esq.,  of  Argylo-street,  18th 

Oct. 

Slade,  Elisabeth  Anne,  dau.  of  the  kle 
Bey.  William  Slade,  22d  Sept. 

Soady,  John,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  son  of 
Ciipt.  John  Soady,  B.N.,  lost  in  the 

Cleopatra,  iu  Apri'. 

Smith,  Capt.  Thomas,  R.N.,  of  Wood- 
lauds,  CO.  Surrey,  19ih  Sept.,  aged  57. 

Smythe,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Methven,  5th 
Oct.  Mr.  Smjtheof  Mediven,aMq^*s- 
trate  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  fl)r  IVrth- 
shire,  succeeded  to  the  estate  at  the 
deoeam  of  his  fiuhcr,  Da^id  Smythe, 
tituUuy  Lord  Meth>^  in  1806.  lie 
was  bom  in  1778,  nmnied  twice^  but 
had  no  issue. 

Stephens,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  thehue  Capt. 
Ste])hen9,  id  the  5th  Dragoon  Qnards, 
loth  Oct. 

Stevens,  tlM  Bev.  John,  of  Hnntle]r<4treet, 

ntli  Aug. 

Sutherland,  Mrs.,  widow  of  Commissioner 
Sutheriand,  B.N.,  aged  84,  at  Bou- 
logne. 

Tancred,  Harriet  Anno,  eld.  dau.  of  Sir 

Thomas  Tancred,  Bart.,  2d  Oct. 
Tarratt,  Joseph,  Esq.,  of  Ford  Hoose,  CO. 

Stafford,  27th  Sept.,  aged  91. 
Taylor,  Major  George,  of  the  Bombay 

Armj,  Seth  Sept. 
Thompson,  Matthew,  Esq.,  of  Maning- 

ham  Lodge,  co.  York,  J.P.  and  D.Lu, 

S4th  Sept. 

Tidd,   Elizabeth,    widow  of   the  late 

Wiliiam  Tidd,  Esq.,  Barrister,  2 1  st  (  Vu 
Townlty,  the  Rev.  WUliam,  Vicar  of 

Orpington,  &c.,  24th  Sept.,  aged  74. 
Tremlett,  Richard  Henry,  only  son  of  the 

late  Samuel  Tremlett,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 

l<t  Oct.,  aged  61. 
Trollope,  Edward,  Esq.,  7th  Oct,  aged 

44,  at  Donghtv-street. 
Tuke,  Francis,  Esq.,  29th  Sept.,  at  Dnl- 

wich. 

Uxquhart,  Anne,  rehct  of  the  late  Capt. 
Ijavid  Urqohart,  Paymastar  78ttd 
Highlanders,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  James  Eraser,  of  Kil* 
worth,  N.B.,  5th  OcU 
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Usl>omc,  Mrs.  Iloiriet,  of  Croydon,  SOth 
Sopt. 

Waite,  James  Doii^'las,  late  of  H.M.8. 
Terrible,  lOth  Oct..  aged  18. 

Walmalepr,  th»  Rer.  Edward  Jones,  Rector 
of  Hilperton,  Wilts,  son  of  John 
Walinslcy,  Esq.,  of  Ince,  Laneaihire, 
snd  grandwHi  of  tlie  late  Riebard  O. 
Long,  Esq.,  of  Uoiul  Ashton,  in  the 
oonntr  of  Wilts,  at  Dcwlitih  Uoose, 
near  Blandfiird,  on  tlie  23d  Sopt., 

Walton,  Bnilj  Anne,  only  daiu  of  Wil- 
liam Henij  WaUoo,  £a^  26th  SepC^ 
aged  9. 

WanT,  Lieut.  John  Frederick,  R.N.,  3d 
July,  at  Hont^  Kong,  ngcd  32. 

Warrington,  Col.  Hammer,  lato  ILB.M.'s 
Conmtl-Oeaeral  at  Tripoli,  18th  Aug. 

nt  P/itraH. 

Wataon,  Richard  Moore  C.  Bowes,  eldest 
•on  of  the  late  G«onn  Boitm  Watson^ 
l$6q.,  of  Cbpham  Aik,  SOth  Sept, 

a^ed  12. 

Wfa|tcwaj,  SamacU  Esq.,  of  Oakford, 
jbgiMgnlQB,  Deroi,  7th  Oet 

■  J 


Whitfield,  the  Rov.  W.  Brett,  B.D.,  2r,ih 

Sept.,  at  Lawford  IJeetoiy,  njj^cd  78. 
Wickhani,  Miss  Eleanor  Christian,  6th 

Oct.,  at  Hammersmith,  aged  16 
Wtikins,  Emily,  dan.  of  C.  B.  Wilkina, 

Esq.,  of  Dover,  1 1th  Oct. 
Williams,  Mr.  Charles  William  Dauiel» 

nephew  of  John  Harris,  Esq.,  at 

S|inii;,'fiel(l,  near  Bedford,  8th  Oct, 
Williams,  Rose  Chitty,  dau.  of  the  lato 

James  Rice  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Lee, 

Kent,  29th  Sept. 
Willis,  Samuel,  Esq.,  of  Richraond-plnco, 

St,  Leonard's,  Exeter  (lato  of  Crew 

Kerne,  Somerset),  1 8th  Oct.,  aeed  61. 
W(kk1,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  ATdermau 

Thomas  Wood,  12  th  Oct.,  ag(Kl  GO. 
Wood,  John,  Esq.,  of  Seale  Lodge, 

Surrey,  formerly  of  BtaltOII,  00,  8al^ 

29th  Sept.,  age<i  81. 
Wright,  the  Rer.  John,  Rector  of  Killeo- 

van,  CO.  Monaghan,  24tli  Sept. 
Wyatt,  Adeline,  wife  of  James  Reeves 

Wyott,  Esq.,  of  liuduor -place,  28tli 

Sept. 
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A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  ELECTRA  OF  SOPHOCLES 

AND  THE  HAMLET  OF  SHAKESPEARE, 

SopiiorLF.s,  as  the  greatest  among  the  tragic  writers  of  classic  an- 
tiquity, stands  on  an  eminence  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Shakespeare 
holds  with  regard  to  the  romantic  drama.  Dissimilar  in  the  style  and 
the  form  of  their  plays,  these  two  mighty  authors  resembled  eadli  other 
hi  this,«that  they  were  both  of  surpassing,  lasting,  and  wonderful 
excellence.  jEschylus  and  Euripides  by  some  are  legwded  as  coming  in 
close  concurrence  with  Sophocles.  Shakespeare  is  unquestionably  with- 
out a  rival ;  and,  indeed,  the  world  in  general  bows  to  the  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  both  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare.  They  are  the  masters  of 
that  beautiful  art  which — under  whatever  shape,  classic  or  romantic — has 
made  history  and  fiction  alive,  and  has  afforded,  throueh  ages  and  ages, 
a  kind  of  endless  and  ever  ▼aiying  gratification  to  maiudnd.  Often  and 
often,  yet  never  to  satiety,  have  the  merits  of  these  two  writers  been 
separately  demonstrated,  discussed,  and  lauded  ;  each  has  innumerable 
times  been  the  theme  of  admiration,  eloquence,  and  erudition,  to  the 
student,  the  critic,  and  the  scholar ;  but  it  has  seldom  or  never  occurred, 
that  they  should  have  been  considered  together,  and  that  an  approxima- 
tion should  have  been  made  between  the  peculiar  attributes  of  either  of 
them.  Such  a  comparison  must,  however,  be  curious  and  interesting, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student,  especially  as  thc-v  them- 
selves have,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  aiforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  it,  in 
having  chosen  for  the  display  of  their  dramatic  powers  a  somewhat  similar 
Buhject.  The  talc  which  forms  tlie  plot  of  the  Electra  (a  master-piece 
of  antiquity),  has  close  affinity  to  the  story  of  that  greater  master-piece 
of  modem  time, — the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Adultery,  and  murder,  and 
vengeance  fill  alike  the  scenes  of  these  two  terrible  plays ;  and  in  the 
one,  aa  in  the  other,  the  incidents  are  rendered  ttill  more  appalling  by 
the  energy  of  the  language  and  the  magnificence  of  the  verse.  How 
earnestly  here  did  these  authors  write  !  How  grandly,  how  gloriously  ! 
as  if  their  souls  were  on  fire  :  and  yet,  excellent  as  they  both  are,  how 
evident,  on  close  inspection,  is  the  surpassing  genius  of  Shakespeare.  To 
iiidy  judge  of  this,  let  us  first  take  tlie  Electra. 

The  plot  of  this  fiunoui  tragedy  is  simply  this  >^ 
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After  Agamemnon  had  been  assasismated  by  his  wife  Clytemncstra  and 
her  panmooT  ^gistbus,  Omtest  tlien  an  infimt,  was  presenred  fkom 
a  |iarticipatioii  in  the  fame  fate  hy  hia  nrter,  Electia,  who  privatdy 

conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  Stropbius,  king  of  Phocis,  who  treated  bim 
with  Uie  utmost  kindness,  and  educated  him  with  his  son,  Pylades,  with 
whom  be  contracted  an  indissoluble  friendship.  On  attaining  years  of 
maturity,  Orestes,  together  with  his  companion,  visited  the  city  of  My- 
cenae in  disguise,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  his  governor,  deluded  the  adul- 
terous pair  into  a  iital  aeeurity,  by  a  report  which  he  propagated  of  hia 
.death.  Having  At  length  Aseovered  hinuelf  to  Electra,  who  willingly 
co-operated  witli  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  revenge,  he  slew  bis 
mother  during  the  absence  of  the  tyrant,  who,  on  his  return  received  the 
just  punishment  of  his  atrocious  guilt. 

The  whole  course  and  conduct  of  the  drama  are,  moieover,  eloquently 
Retailed,  as  follow,  hy  M.  Schlegel : — 

The  scene  of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  is  laid  hefore  the  palace  of 
Agamemnon.    At  hreak  of  day  Pylades,  Orestes,  and  the  guardian  hy 

whom  be  was  preserved  when  his  father  was  slain,  enter  the  stage  as  ar- 
riving from  another  country.     The  tutor  who  acts  as  his  guide  com- 
mences with  a  description  of  bis  native  city,  and  he  is  answered  by 
Orestes,  who  mentions  the  commission  of  Apollo,  and  tlie  manner  in  which 
he  mealii  td  carry  it  Into  execution,  after  which  the  young  man  puts  up  a 
prayer  to  his  domestie  gods  and  his  fiither*s  house.   Electra  is  heard  com- 
plaining within ;  Orestes  is  desirous  of  greeting  her  without  delay,  but 
the  old  man  leads  him  awiqr  to  perform  a  sacrifice  at  the  grave  of  his 
father.    Electra  then  appears,  and  pours  out  her  sorrow  in  a  pathetic  ad- 
dress to  heaven,  and  her  unconquerable  desire  of  revenge  in  a  prayer  to 
the  infernal  deities.    The  chorus,  which  consists  of  native  virgins,  endea- 
vours to  console  her ;  and,  in  an  interchan^  of  hymns  and  conversation, 
Electra  discloses  her  deep  sorrow,  the  ignominy  and  oppressioa  under 
which  she  suffers,  and  her  hopelessness  from  the  delay  of  Orestes,  whom 
she  has  frequently  admonished ;  and  she  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  gronnda 
of  consolation  adduced  by  the  chonis.    Chrysotbemis,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Clytemnestra,  whose  yieldingncss  of  disposition  naturally  renders 
her  the  favourite  of  her  mother,  approaches  with  a  mortuary  offering 
which  she  is  carrying  to  the  grave  of  her  father.    An  altercation  arises 
hetween  the  two  sisters  respecting  thdr  diffinence  of  sentiment,  and  Chxy • 
jotbemis  mentions  to  Electra  that  .£gisthus,  whom  she  sets  at  defianoe, 
and  who  is  at  that  time  absent  in  the  country,  has  determined  to  adopt 
the  most  severe  measures  towards  her.    She  then  lenms  that  Clytemnestra 
dreamt  of  the  return  of  Agamemnon  to  life,  of  his  liaving  planted  bis 
sceptre  in  the  ground  on  wliich  the  house  stood,  which  grew  up  to  a  tree 
that  overshadowed  the  whole  land ;  and,  alarmed  at  this,  that  she  has 
oommissioned  Chrysothemis  to  oanry  an  ohlation  to  his  grave.  Eleetm 
oounsels  her  not  to  execute  the  oommands  of  >er  audacious  mother,  but 
to  put  up  a  prayer  for  herself  and  her  sister,  and  for  the  return  of  Orestes 
to  revenge  her  father,  when  she  reaches  the  grave ;  she  adds  to  the  obla- 
tion her  own  girdle  and  a  lock  of  her  hair.     Chrysothemis  goes  off,  pro- 
mising obedience  to  her  wishes.     The  chorus  predicts  from  the  dream, 
that  retaliation  is  at  hand,  and  connects  the  crimes  in  the  bouse  of  Pelops, 
with  Ae  first  enormity  committed  hy  that  ancestor.    Clymenestra  rebukes 
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her  daughter,  against  whom,  however,  she  is  milder  than  usual,  probably 
from  the  effect  of  the  dream  ;  she  defends  her  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
Klectra  condemns  her  for  it,  but  yet  no  violent  altercation  takes  place. 
C3y  tttmuwtzB  then  pio£fe»  a  prayer  at  the  altar  befine  the  house  to  Apollo 
heaMi  and  kmg  life,  and  in  teciet  for  the  death  of  her  aoo.  The 
guardian  of  Orestes  aniveSy  and,  as  the  messenger  of  a  Phocean  friend, 
announces  the  death  of  Orestes,  and  minutely  enumerates  all  the  circum* 
stances  which  attended  his  being  killed  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian 
^ames.  Clytemnestra  can  scarcely  conceal  her  triumphant  joy,  altliough 
she  is  at  first  visited  by  the  feelings  of  a  mother,  and  she  invites  the  mes- 
senger to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  Electra,  in  affecting  speeches  and 
hymns,  gives  herself  up  to  her  grief,  and  the  chomt  in  vain  endeayours  to 
conaole  her.  Chrysothemis  returns  from  the  grave,  ftill  of  joy  in  the  aa- 
surance  that  Orestes  is  in  the  vicini^ :  she  has  found  hit  loek  of  hair, 
his  libation,  and  garland.  The  despair  of  Electra  is  now  renewed  ;  she 
recounts  to  her  sister  the  gloomy  relation  of  the  supposed  messenger,  and 
exhorts  her,  as  all  their  hopes  are  at  an  end,  to  join  in  the  daring  deed  of 
destroying  .^gisthus,  a  determination  which  Chrysothemis,  who  does  not 
poeaeat  rnolution  enough,  rejects  as  foolish ;  and  after  a  violent  alterca- 
tion she  enters  the  honse.  The  choius  now  bewails  Electra,  who  is  thus 
left  altogether  destitate.  Orestes  returns  with  Pylades  and  several  8er« 
v.ints  hearing  an  urn  with  the  pretended  ashes  of  the  deceased.  Electra 
supplicates  him  for  the  urn,  and  laments  over  it  in  the  most  affecting  lan- 
guage, which  agitates  Orestes  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can  no  longer  con- 
ceal himself:  after  some  preparation  he  discloses  himself  to  her,  and  con- 
fiims  his  account  by  the  prodnetion  of  the  seakring  of  their  fother.  She 
gives  expression  to  her  boundless  joy  in  speeches  and  odes,  till  the  guar<- 
dian  comes  ont,  and  reprimands  both  ai  them  for  their  want  of  considera- 
tion. Electra,  with  some  difficulty,  recognises  in  him  the  fiiithful  servant 
to  whom  she  had  entrusted  the  care  of  Orestes,  and  expresses  her  gratitude 
to  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  guardian,  Orestes  and  Pylades  accom- 
pany him  with  all  speed  into  the  house,  that  they  may  surprise  Clytem- 
nestra while  still  alone.  Electra  offers  up  a  prayer  for  them  to  Apollo ; 
die  choral  ode  annonnees  the  moment  of  retaliation.  We  hear  in  the 
house  the  cries  of  the  affrighted  Clytendiertra,  her  short  prayer,  her  wafl- 
ings,  when  she  feels  herself  wounded.  Eleetra  from  without  stimulates 
Orestes  to  complete  the  deed,  and  he  comes  out  with  bloody  hands  ;  as 
the  chorus  however  sees  iEigisthus  advancing,  he  re-enters  the  house  in 
haste  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  him.  .^gisthus  inquires  into  the  death 
of  Orestes,  and  is  led  to  believe,  from  the  ambiguous  language  of  Electra, 
diat  his  corpse  is  in  the  palace.  He  commands  all  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open  immediately,  for  l£e  purpose  of  eonvincing  those  inhabitants  who 
yielded  obedience  with  reluctance  to  his  sovereignty,  that  they  had  no 
longer  any  hopes  in  Orestes.  The  middle  entrance  opens,  and  exhibits 
in  the  interior  of  the  palace  a  body  lying  on  the  bed  covered  over  :  Orestes 
stands  beside  the  body,  and  invites  ^^Igisthus  to  uncover  it ;  and  he  now 
beholds  the  bloody  corpse  of  Clytemnestra,  and  concludes  himself  lost 
beyond  remedy.  He  requests  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  but  thb  is  opposed 
by  Electra.  Orestes  oonstrsins  him  to  enterthe  house,  that  he  may  kill 
bnn  on  the  very  spot  where  his  own  ihllier  was  mnrdered. 

In  this  tragedy,  the  position  of  Electia  resembles  that  of  Hamlet : 
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she  has  nearly  the  same  sorrows  as  his  to  underfjo,  and  tlie  same  wron«rs 
to  vindicate.  A  loved  lather  has  been  murdered,  and  his  wife  is  married 
to  the  murderar.  Yet  bow  difibnnt  u  the  character  of  Electra  firom  that 
of  Hamlet.  Endowed  with  a  mind  of  nnbounding  determination  and 
courage,  the  danie  heroine  is  majestic  and  terrible  in  her  grief.  She  haa 
resolved  to  revenge  her  father's  death,  and  she  never  for  an  instant 
swerves  from  her  purpose  :  all  the  gentler  nature  of  woman — all  filial 
feelin;^'  lor  her  mother  is  cast  aside  ;  vengeance  and  vengeance  alone, 
holds  possession  of  her  every  faculty.  The  soliloquy  in  the  first  act 
displ  ays  her  full  intent. 

0  sacred  light!  and,  O,  thou  amhitntairl 
Oft  have  ye  heard  Electra's  loud  laments, 

Her  sighs,  and  groans,  and  witness'd  to  her  woes. 
Which  ever,  as  each  hateful  morn  appear'd, 

1  pour'd  before  you  ;  wliat  at  eve  retired 
I  JUt  of  anguish,  my  sad  couch  alone 

Can  tell,  wldch,  water'd  nightly  with  my  tean. 

Received  me  sorrowing :  that  best  can  tell 

What  pang*  I  suffer'd  for  a  hapless  &ther. 

Whom  not  the  god  of  war  with  ruthless  hand 

Struck  nobly  fighting  in  a  distant  soil  ; 

But  my  fell  mother,  and  the  cursed  ^gisthus. 

The  partner  of  her  bed,  remorseless  slew. 

Untimely  didst  thou  &11,  lamented  shade ! 

And  none  but  poor  Electra  mourns  thy  fitte ; 

Nor  shall  she  cease  to  mourn  thee,  while  these  eyes 

View  the  fair  heavens,  or  behold  the  sun. 

Never,  O  !  never  like  the  nightingale, 

Whose  plaintive  song  bewails  herravish'd  brood  ; 

Here  will  I  bull  lament  my  father's  wrongs. 

And  teach  the  edio  to  repeat  my  moan. 

0  ye  infernal  Deities !  mm  thou. 
Terrestrial  Heimes !  and  thou,  Nemesis, 
Replete  with  curses!  and  ye  vengeful  Furies! 
Offspring  ol  gods,  the  ministers  of  wrath 

To  vile  adulterers,  who  with  pity  view 
The  slaughter'd  iimocent,  behold  this  deed. 

0 1  come,  assist,  revenge  my  father's  murder ; 
Quickly,  O  !  quickly  bring  me  my  Orestes ; 
For,  lo  I  I  sink  heneath  oppressive  woe. 
And  can  no  longer  bear  the  weight  alone. 

The  chorus  laud  her  for  her  firmness  of  purpose. 

Bid  the  sad  Atrids  mourn, 

Their  house  by  cruel  fieiction  torn ; 

Tell  them,  no  longer  by  affection  join'd. 
The  tender  sisters  bear  a  friendly  mind. 

Tlie  poor  Klectra,  now  alone, 

Making  her  fruitless,  solitary  moan. 
Like  Plulomeia,  weeps  her  father's  fate  ; 
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fearless  of  dcatli,  and  every  human  ill, 
Reaolved  her  steady  vengeance  to  fulfil : 
Was  ever  child  so  good,  or  piety  su  great  ? 

Tn  "beautiful  contrast  to  this  dark  picture  of  Pagan  VL'n<2:cance  come 
the  Christian  anguish  and  Christian  vacillation  of  Shakespeare's  hero. 
Hamlet's  sorrow  is  caused  by  a  crime  eyen  greater  than  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon.   It  is  his  own  unde  who  has  sUdn  the  king,  and  formed 

an  incestuous  marriage  with  the  queen.  True,  Gertrude,  unlike  Clytem- 
nestra,  is  innocent  of  the  actual  death  of  her  husband  ;  yet  the  guilt,  in 
the  union  she  has  made,  is  very  {i^eaU  But  Hamlet  obeys  the  warning 
he  has  received  from  the  grave : — 

Howsoever  thou  pursu'st  tljis  act. 
Taint  not  thv  mind,  nor  let  thv  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aupht ;  leave  her  to  Heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  goad  and  sting  her. 

In  the  moments  of  his  greatest  excitement,  Hamlet  confines  his  conduct 
towards  his  mother  to  exhortation— 

'  '         Confisss  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what's  past ; — avoid  what  is  to  come« 

Soft«-«ow  to  my  mother. 
O !  hea;rt,  lose  not  tliy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 

Let  me  be  cruel — not  unnatural : 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none^ 

In  either  play,  Electra  and  Hamlet  are  alike  infuriate  against  the 
principal  oSSsnder;  yet  the  soflncss  of  humanity  will  ever  and  anon 

cteep  over  Hamlet's  sterner  mission.  In  him,  the  executioner  sinks 
before  the  philosopher  and  scholar,  imtil,  as  he  says  himself,  '*  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  Electra 
allows  naught  to  stand  between  her  and  tlie  consummation  of  her  object : 
from  the  first  act  to  the  last,  her  eye,  like  that  of  the  constrictor,  is  fixed 
in  deadly  glare  upon  her  victims ;  as  the  boa,  she  watches  for  the  moment 
to  leap  upon  them,  and  when  it  occurs,  her  rage  bursts  forth  in  uncon* 
trolable  exultation.  When  the  sword  of  her  brother  Orestes  is  at  the 
throat  of  ^gysthus,  and  the  dying  miscreant  implores,  in  his  agony,  one 
word  of  the  prince,  how  terrible  is  her  exclamation : — 

No,  Orestes ! 

No,  not  a  word.    What  can  a  moment's  space 
Profit  a  wretch  like  him,  to  death  devoted? 
Quick  let  him  die,  and  cast  his  carcass  forth 
To  dogs  and  vultures  ;  they  will  best  perform 
Fit  obsequies  for  him  ;  by  this  alone 
We  can  be  free  and  happy. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  whole  tenor  of  this  master-piece  of  antiquity ; 
terror,  and  terror  alone,  predominates  throughout — one  rises  from  its 
perusal  struck  with  the  vigoiur  and  violence  of  its  action.    Yet  an  un* 
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pleasant  lensation  attaches  to  the  gratification  ;  the  mind  has  too  much 
of  horror.  The  singleness  of  story  is,  however,  not  to  be  chartjed 
against  Sophocles ;  it  arises  necessarily  irom  the  classic  unity  of  the  plot, 
waaeh  ht  was  oompelled  to  obaenre.  He  conld  not  soften  the  main  featnie 
of  his  play  by  a  variety  of  inddent  and  eharacter,  as  Shskespeare  has 
so  wondocfnlly  done.  The  tragedy  of  Electra  tells  of  murder  and  infi- 
delity revenged — so  does  that  of  Hamlet ;  yet  in  the  latter,  this  ugly 
theme  is  rendered  palatcable  by  continual  novelty  and  change.  The 
gliost  with  its  supernatural  awe  first  harrows  the  attention  ;  then  the  court 
and  its  pomp,  and  Fortinbras  and  his  warlike  grandeur  intervene ;  then 
comes  Ophelia,  and  tiie  delightftil  Interest  and  fudnation  that  hang 
around  her ;  and  then  her  father,  Polonins,  and  his  quaint  humour ;  again, 
the  graye-diggers  bring  on  a  scene  of  mixed  and  unsmpassable  wit 
and  terror.  The  very  appearance  of  the  fop  in  the  catastrophe  adda 
|[rotesqueness  to  the  climax  of  slaughter  that  ensues.  The  whole  play, 
indeed,  amuses  while  it  astonishes,  delights  while  it  frightens  :  it  excels 
the  drama  of  Sophocles,  because  it  brings  all  the  resources  of  chivalrous 
romance,  and  of  Christian  civilization,  to  render  its  gravity  bearable,  and 
to  illuminate  its  gloom. 

In  comparing  these  two  plays,  we  eannot  hut  "be  struck  by  iSbe  eurious 
coincidence  of  character  and  circumstance  that  occur  in  them.  Orestes 
and  Pyladcs,  ever  together,  resemble  Hamlet  and  Horatio  in  their  friendly 
allegiance.  The  first  appearance  of  Orestes  is  much  akin  to  the  return 
of  Hamlet  after  his  uncle  has  sent  him  to  England :  in  both  instances 
tlie  murderer  has  endeavoured,  by  forced  means,  to  remove  the  object  of 
his  fears,  who  comes  bade  to  destroy  him.  Thd  tmSbU  scene  between 
Electra  and  her  mother  is  in  some  measure  re-acted  by  Hamlet  and  the 
queen.  The  two  tyrants,  JBgysthus  and  Hamlet's  uncle,  are  very  mudi 
like  each  other,  especially  in  their  dread  of  the  Divine  vengeance* 
^.g}'sthus,  when  he  supposes  he  is  viewing  the  dead  body  of  Orestes, 
exclaims  thus : — 

What  a  sight  is  here 

0  Deity  supreme  ;  this  could  not  be 
But  by  thy  will ;  and  whether  Nemesb 

Shall  still  o*ertake  me  for  my  crime,  I  know  not. 
Take  off  the  veil,  that  I  may  view  him  well  ; 
He  ^^-as  by  blood  allied,  find  therefore  claims 
Our  decent  sorrows.  • 

•  The  same  idea  is  still  mon  imprassividy  worked  out  in  the  King  of 
Denmark's  soliloquy, — 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon 't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

1  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  botli  neglect.    What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  tliicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  Heavens, 
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To  waah  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  lerriM  mevey. 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

And  what 's  in  prayer,  hut  this  two-fold  force, — 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall. 

Or  p«jd<n*d,  being  down?  Xlwn  I  il  look  up  ; 

My  fimlt  is  past.   But  O,  wliat  fi>nn  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  Cnm  f   Forgive  menny  foul  mmdsr  !— 

That  cannot  be  ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  which  1  did  the  murder  ? 

My  crown,  my  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 

In  tlie  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Otteooe^B  gilded  hand  may  shoive  hy  justice ; 

And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prise  itself 

Buys  out  the  law  :  But  'tis  not  so  above : 

There  is  no  shuffling  ;  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Kven  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  iu  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

IVy  wlttt  nepentaaee  can :  What  ean  ii  not  f 

Yet  what  «aft  it,  when  one  cannot  rq>ent  ? 

O  wretched  state  !  O  bosom,  black  as  deadil 

O  limed  soul,  tliat,  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engaged  !    Help,  angels,  make  assay  ! 

Jiow,  stubborn  knees  I  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-boru  babe  ! 

Even  (Ae  minor  charaeftem — the  governor  of  Orestes,  and  the  gentXe 
XJhqfsothemis — ^bear  faint  resemblance  to  Polonius  and  Ophelia ;  and  to 
conclude  this  strange  affinity,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Orestes  and 
Hamlet  are  urged  on  to  vengeance,  the  one  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
other  by  a  voice  from  the  tomb ;  and  that  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon  has  appear- 
ed, though  to  the  wife  instead  of  to  the  child.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  credible, 
Bnoe  he  mskes  no  alluston  to  it,  that  Shakespeare  was  ftmiliar  wiUi  the  play 
of  Electra.  The  greater  probability  is,  that  the  inspuration  of  his  imagina- 
tive brain  at  once  created  a  sinular  suljeet  of  that  liighly  dramatic 
nature.  Here,  however,  we  discover  another  remarkahle  proof  of  the 
inimitable  genius  of  Shakespeare.  The  story  of  Electra  was  not  alone 
common  as  a  plot  to  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  but  the 
Oiodems  have  frequently  written  plays  upon  it.  Among  otibeis,  we  may 
mention  Peres  de  OUva  in  Spain,  and  Crebillon  and  Voltaire  in  France. 
Bat  once  Shakespeare  nesed  the  suljeet,  he  so  moulded  it,  so  made  it 
lus  own,  and  put  his  stamp  npon  it,  that  no  author  dated  meditate  a 
rivalry :  the  utmost  effort  in  other  countries  goes  to  reproduce  the 
original  of  Hamlet  in  more  or  less  g.irbled  translations.  Unlike  the 
plots  of  the  classic  stage,  the  tales  of  Shakespeare  have  become  sacred 
ground,  where  no  trespasser  will  ever  have  the  audacity  to  venture. 

If  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  be  proximate  to  that  of  Electra  in  its 
nature,  it  haa  slso  a  farther  resemblance  in  its  snooess.  Not  only  the 
Athenians,  but  crowds  from  other  psrts  of  Greece,  and  from  nd^bouring 
civilized  countries,  it  is  said,  came  to  the  reiterated  representations  of 
tliis  chef  d'ecuvre  of  Sophocles,    and   listened  to  it  in  raptures. 
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Hamlet  has  proved  still  more  attractive — its  popularity  is  universal. 
It  comes  arceptable,  at  all  times,  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Tlie  child  just 
beyond  his  story-book — the  youth  studious  or  sentimental — the  man  of 
natmer  yean  and  manifold  ooeupation — he,  too,  whose  old  age  permita 
him  to  appreciate  Hteiaiy  CDjoyment,  the  greatest  earthly  solace  of 
declining  life,  all  delist  in  the  perusal  and  re-perusal,  in  the  representa- 
tion and  re-representation  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Again,  with 
high  and  low,  with  the  peer  and  the  peasant,  with  the  master  and  the 
servant,  the  lady  and  her  maid,  Hamlet  is  popular.  At  the  poorest, 
even  more  often  than  at  the  proudest  London  theatre,  the  repetition  of 
this  play  assembles  a  crowded  and  attentive  audience.  Hamlet,  too, 
has  a  cosmopolite  reputation.  In  France,  long  before  the  abaord  preju- 
dice against  ShakMpeare  had  ceased,  a  Frenchified  adsptetion  of 
Hamlet  was  graciously  received  in  Paris.  Throughout  Gennany,  this 
drama  is  as  well  known  as  in  England  ;  in  other  countries,  scarcely  less 
so.  Hamlet's  tomb  is  shewn  to  the  traveller  at  Elsinore  :  and  why  ? 
Not  because  Saxo.  the  historian,  records  the  prince's  life  ;  but  because 
the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  in  tlie  wideness  of  its  range,  happened  to 
alight  on  Denmark*  The  secret  of  such  eztnM>rdinary  attrsction  ia 
this : — ^The  old  dark  and  dreadfiil  story  of  Electra  had,  in  ito  nature, 
an  indescribable  magic  charm.  It  arrested  and  absorbed  the  attenti<m 
of  Pagan  antiquity  in  its  naked  and  unadorned  majesty ;  but,  thus 
represented,  it  became  too  rugged  and  uncouth  for  nations  softened  by 
chivalry  and  Christianity.  The  plot  had  not  lost  its  power,  but  it 
required  to  be  remodelled.  The  requisite  change  was  effected  by 
Shakespeare.  In  Ms  Hamlet,  the  tale,  by  means  of  whidi  Sopho* 
cles  -had  spell-bound  his  countrymen,  was  reproduced,  with  a  new 
halo  around  it.  The  exquisite  foncy  of  the  later  poet  baa  tempered  the 
antique  glare  with  a  brilliancy  more  suited  to  modem  eyes :  the  TCSult  ia 
a  light  which  has  dasaled  and  delighted  the  intdlectual  world* 
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THE  CONTKAST. 

'TwAS  Sunday  mom — tlie  Sabbath  bell 

Re-echoed  over  vale  and  hill ; 
No  sound  on  sacred  silence  fell, 

And  «azth  was  labourleis  and  atilL 
I  fiiUow'd  with  the  pensiTe  throng 

Which  to  the  church  I  saw  repair- 
Age,  youth,  and  childhood  went  alonp, 

And  rank  and  beau^,  too,  were  there. 

I  mark'd  two  ladies  young  and  iair. 
And,  oh !  how  diflferant  their  array ! 

One  had  a  stiff  and  haughty  air, 
But  ill-according  with  the  day. 

She  dash'd  along  in  blazon 'd  coach, 

And  deck'd,  and  jewcll'd  too,  was  $he~ 

Poor  worshippers  might  not  encroach  '  * 
Upon  her  gilded  company. 

The  oflier  walk*d  in  muslin  dress, 

Pure  emblem  of  her  native  worth. 
Though  unadorn'd,  yet  not  the  less 

Men  saw  at  once  her  noble  birth. 
The  step  of  tottering  age  she'd  raise, 

Nor  scorn  the  rustic's  awkward  bow. 
The  village  children  lov'd  to  pnuse 

The  smile  upon  her  open  brow. 

One  from  a  Cotton  Lord  had  sprung, 

In  modem  wealth-adoring  days  : 
The  other's  Ducal  line  bards  sung 

Long  since,  when  generons  birdi  had  praise. 
Ah  1  tdl  me,  ye,  whose  hearts  beat  high 

With  throbs  Ibr  true  old  English  worth  i 
Say — would  ye  confidently  try 

Nobility  of  gM,  or  hirth  t 

8.  M. 
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THE  CLUBS  OF  LONDON.* 

Thb  Rbtosm  Club. 

Next  in  order  amongbt  poUtieal  clubs  Btands  the  Reform,  al- 
though we  we  not  sure  t^  it  is  not  sarpassed  in  seniorit}-  by  its  great 
rival  which  we  shall  next  mention — ^the  Carltoh.  Both  had  their  origin 
in  the  exciting  era  ot  1880,  and  the  Refonn  Bill-Hiiat  "  sweeping 

measure/*  as  it  was  tonne'l,  which  was  stud  to  have  produced  a  new 
revolution  in  this  country,  tbougli  somehow  or  another  it  has  contrived 
to  leave  raattei"s  and  parties  in  nmch  the  same  condition  as  before.  The 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  however,  tlien  took  alarm,  and  founded  the 
Carlton,  bestowing  upon  it  this  name  from  that  of  the  temce  where  the 
Club  was  originally  held*  The  Liberal  party,  not  to  be  behind,  hastened 
to  hire  Gwyder  House,  'Wliitehall,  and  retained  that  mansion  imtil  the 
present  palatial  edifice  by  Mr.  Bany,  avchiteoC  of  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, was  reared. 

The  Reform  Club,  upraising  its  colossal  height  in  Pall  Mall,  for  a 
cousideral)le  time  was  considered  one  of  the  lions  of  the  metropolis  ;  but 
though  it  may  siall  maintain  this  position  intemslly,  in  ootwaid  iqp- 
pearance  it  is  surpassed  by  some  of  the  estaUishments  that  have  smoe 
sprung  up,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  compared  with  the  gorgeous  edifice 
that  is  starting  into  existence  by  its  side.  Still,  though  of  severe  sim- 
plicity, it  is  an  imposing  structure  ;  striking  by  its  dimensions,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  elegance  of  proportion  and  unity  of  design  ;  although  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  style — modern  Italian — is  somewhat  too  cold 
for  this  country,  where  we  seldom  rsqpuieto  exclude  llie  congenial  rays 
of  the  sun,  snd  that  the  windows  especially  are  too  numerous,  rsgular, 
and  snuU.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  compsred  it  to  an  inTOited  chest 
of  drawers.   But  if— parodying  a  well-known  couplet — 

J^to  iu  alim  soae  tindal  erron  AO, 

Just  croaa  the  door«  and  you*ll  ibiBet  then  ^ 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Nash  and  the  highly  embellished  school  of 
architecture  may  object  to  the  utter  aibsenoe  of  ornament  fkom  tiia  ex- 
terior. Praxitiles  himself  could  scarcely  discern  fatdt  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  culinaiy  dirinity,  Soyer,  who  reigns  below,  and  causes  all  the 
mortals  of  the  upper  regions  to  bend  in  mingled  wonder  and  admiration 
before  his  throne. 

But  we  must  leave  the  divinity  for  a  moment  alone.  On  entering  the 
vestibule  of  the  Reform  Club  House,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
splendid  proportions  ckT  the  hall,  recalling  to  mind  the  magnificent  taUn 
of  Versailles,  and  the  elegance  of  the  stsirnsase — that  most  difficult 
feature  of  an  edifice  to  render  attiactiTe-HPsminding  one  of  the  glories  of 

*  Concluded  from  page  409. 
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the  Louvre.  Nor  on  a  closer  survey  is  the  aspect  diminished.  The 
saffron  marblf  columns,  supporting  the  roof,  may  be  objected  to  as  dull, 
but  their  eilect  is  wuim  ;  and  the  roof  itself,  glass  exquisitely  cut,  as 
ivell  as  the  rare  Moaaio  floor  ground  of  the  ricnest  oointMnatioiis.  may 
be  eonaderod  the  htppieit  aiehiteetuml  eflbrte  in  the  boilding.  From 
the  Teetibule  branch  oft  the  dining-room,  drawing-nMm,  library,  and 
various  departments  of  the  edifice,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  perfect 
in  its  degree,  and  is  elegantly  adorned  with  pictures,  embroidery,  and 
etatuary. 

The  upper  poit  of  the  Keform  Club  contains  the  usual  apartments  for 
billiards,  play,  &c.,  which  it  is  said  was  eoee  canied  on  here  to  a  consi- 
denUe  extent,  though  mm  we  believe  fjieetlj  dinumshed,  if  not 
eiqppressed.  In  this  part  of  the  edifice,  too,  are  a  ccitain  number  of 
dormitories  allotted  to  the  insatiable  quid-nunet  of  the  building,  or  those 
who  pass  their  whole  existence  amid  club  possip  and  politics — one  of 
the  peculiarities,  and  by  no  means  a  desirable  one,  of  the  establishment. 
But  it  is  ill  the  lower  regions,  where  Soyer  reigns  supreme,  that  the 
tme  glory  of  the  Befonn  Club  ooneista ;  and  here  the  divine  art  of 
coekeiy— or,  as  he  himself  styles  it,  Gastnmomy— is  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
splendour.  HeUogabolus  himself  nerer  glutted  orer  such  a  kitchen— fiur 
steam  is  here  introduced  and  made  to  80|iply  die  port  of  nan*  In  state 
tlie  great  dignitary  sits  and  issnes  his  inspiring  orders  to  a  body  of 
lieutenants,  each  of  whom  has  pretensions  to  be  considered  a  chef  in 
himself.  (Jardez  lea  liotiSf  Us  Entremets  sunt  jH^rdus  was  never  more 
impresaiyely  uttered  by  Cambaceres,  when  tormented  by  Napoleon  de- 
taining him  from  dinner,  than  are  the  orders  by  Soyer  for  preparing  the 
refection  of  some  modem  attorney ;  and  all  the  energiee  of  the  rut 
establishment  are  at  once  called  into  antiim  to  obey  them — ateam 
eventually  conducting  the  triumphs  of  the  cook's  art  from  the  scene  of 
its  production  to  a  recefis  acyoiuing  the  dining-room,  where  all  is  to 
disappear. 

Soyer  is,  indeed,  the  gloiy  of  the  edidce — the  gmut  loci.  Peers  and 
plebcnan  gtmmmiA  aliM  penetnste  into  the  sBosases  of  ths  kitchen  to 
render  him  homage ;  and  conscious  of  his  dignity,  or  at  least  of  his  power, 

he  receives  them  with  all  the  calm  assurance  of  the  Qrmd  Manarqvu 
himself.  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory,  was  never  more 
impressive  ;  and  yet  there  is  an  aspect — we  shall  not  say  assumption — 
of  modesty  about  the  great  chrf,  as  he  loves  to  be  designated,  which  is 
positively  wondrous,  when  we  rellect  that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  '*  QastranomiD  Begenemtor"— 4Jie  fast  ef  his  tilks,  and  that 
by  whifih,  we  presume,  he  wonld  wish  postenty  to  be  known.  Soyer, 
indeed,  is  a  man  of  discrimination,  and  taste,  and  genius.  He  was  led  to 
eonoeive  the  idea  of  his  immortal  work,  he  tells  us,  l>y  observing  in  the 
elegant  library  of  an  accomplished  nobleman  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
jUilton,  and  Johnson,  in  gorgeous  bindings,  but  wholly  dust-clad  and 
overlooked,  while  a  book  ou  cookery  bore  every  indication  of  being  daily 
consulted  and  ssTeHBd.  **  This  is  fiune,"  ezdaimed  Soyer,  seizing  the 
happy  inference  ;  and  forthwith  betaking  Umself  to  his  ehamber  and  to 
meditatioil,  fais  ^Vtne  work  on  QastiQDomic  Regeneration  was  the  result* 
We  all  remember  the  glowing  passage  of  Gibbon  describing  tiie  con- 
e^tion  of  his  great  achievment  as  ho  stood  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
forum,  and  surveyed  the  spot   where  Bomulas  stood^  and  Xully  spoke, 
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fund  Cfesar  fell  ;"  we  are  familiar  too  with  his  still  more  exquisite  Jesi  riji- 
tion  of  its  completion  amid  the  groves  of  Switzerland,  when  "  iu  u 
midsummer  night"  (we  quote  from  momoiy)  **  at  the  exttBullj  id  a  mr 
of  Acacias,  he  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page  of  his  histoiy,  and 
felt  for  a  moment  elated  with  the  conclusion  of  his  labour,  perhaps  the 
eatablbhment  of  his  fame  ;  but  was  immediately  stricken  to  the  dust  bj 
the  reflection  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  history,  the  life  of 
the  historian  might  he  short  and  precarious."  Yet  what  is  this  to  the 
conception  and  eompktion  of  boyer's  immortal  work — from  the  possible 
effect  of  which  he  himself  shrank  in  horror,  as  he  tells  us  it  wul  cause 
4t  complete  "  revelation  in  the  whole  oulinary  art.** 

And  having  a  wholeaome  dread  of  '  rc  volutions'*  even  in  cookeij,  we 
beg  leave  at  the  first  to  take  leave  of  Monsieur  Soyer  and  the  Reform 
Club,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  atlas  and  ornament ;  premising,  however, 
that  in  other  respects  he  is  an  estimable  man.  and  not  only  fondly  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  remarkably  well-executed  tableaux  by  his  late  consort, 
whose  memory  he  seems  warmly  to  cherish,  but  also  possesses  a  ooift* 
siderable  taste,  and,  we  beUeve,  power  of  execution  too,  in  the  fine  arts 
himself;  independently  of  the  merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for  having 
endeavoured  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  humhler  classes  of  our 
countrymen  during  the  severe  famine  of  hist  winter. 

Side  by  side  with  the  lleform,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  pass,  stands 
its  great  rival  in  politics,  and  senior,  if  we  mistake  not,  iu  oiigiu, 

Thb  Cablton, 

which  still  retains  its  first  designation,  though  removed  from  the  lordly 
terrace  which  gives  rise  to  it,  to  the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

As  it  originally  stood — and  still  iu  j)art  st^mds — in  Pall  Mall,  the 
Carlton,  though  light,  elegant,  and  fastidious,  presents  a  iniirh  less  im- 
posing appearance  than  its  popular  neighbour  ;  but  when  the  present 
miprovements,  or  rather  external  reHxmstmction  of  the  edifice  shsll  be 
completed,  it  wfll  edqiee  the  other  as  completely  as  it  Ibrmeilj  was  thrown 
into  shade. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  striking  than  the  new  exterior  which 
the  Carlton  exhibits.  A  space  equalling  in  dimensions  the  old  extent  of 
the  Club  has  been  acquired  on  the  western  side,  and  on  this  has  been 
raised  a  superstructure  which  none  iu  the  metropolis  equals,  if  we  except 
the  gorgeous  building  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  St  James's  Sqpuan. 
And  even  this  is  less  remaikable ;  fiir  ikaio^  in  giguitio  dimensions 
and  ardiitectural  splendour  it  may  vie  with  the  Garlton,  it  has  no  sndi 
conspicuous  feature  as  the  latter,  in  its  gorgeous  red  granite  columns, 
contrasted  with  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  editice,  affords.  Some,  indeed, 
may  object  to  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  style,  and  represent  that  the 
dark  red  granite  aud  highly-polished  marble  columns  aie  lueonsisient 
with  the  rich  yellow  Portland  stone  bases,  and  ofier  an  incongruity  not 
in  nnison  with  our  dime ;  yet  the  e£foct  is  exceedingly  dasuing,  and 
on  the  whole  we  cannot  help  considering  it  to  be  good— «t  once  richt 
striking,  and  cliaste  in  design ;  and  calculated,  so  &r  as  external  ap> 
pearance  is  concerned,  to  throw  the  other  as  completely  into  the  shade, 
as  the  Reform,  we  still  believe  will  be  found  internally  to  surpass  it  iu 
architoctui'ul  beauty  aud  thorough  adaption  to  the  purposes  of  a  club. 
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The  Carlton  is  the  hoad-ijuarttTs  of  Conservative,  as  the  liefonn 
Club  is  of  Liberal  politics.  A  uooiiually  Conservative  Club  has  been 
erected  in  St.  James's-street,  for  the  reception  of  the  inferior  members, 
but  in  PtU  Mall  congregate  the  Tritons  of  the  party.  Here  the  great 
politiofll  "  moTes*'  are  concerted  which  upset  a  Whig  or  overturn  a 
Consenrative  admin istmtioD.  Here  the  grand  mysteries  of  a  General 
£lection  are  determined  on,  and  here  are  the  vast  snms  subscribed  which 
are  to  put  the  whole  forces  of  the  party  in  motion.  Here  are  tactics 
propounded  which  are  to  he  directed  by  the  exj)erienced  hand  of  a 
Bonbam,  and  the  opemtions  determined  on  that  are  to  How  from  the 
ample  purse  of  a  Bnocleiiefa,  From  it  went  forth  the  Toice,  the  enerj^, 
and  the  action,  which,  after  years  of  exertion,  placed  the  late  Premier 
in  office  at  the  head  of  the  great  Conservative  party  :  and  out  of  the 
same  portals  issued  the  resolute  consistence  of  the  old  county  or  protec- 
tionist nlembers  who  eventually  ejected  him  from  otli('<\  The  Carlton 
contains  them  all — Conservatives  uf  every  hue,  from  the  good  old- 
fashioned  Tory  who  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Lord  Eldon  and  William 
Pitt,  to  the  liberal  advancing  man  who  almost  moTCs  ahead  of  Sir 
Bobert ;  hot  they  are  all  men  of  consequence— -they  are  the  Corinthians 
of  the  order.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  there.  Here  do  the  gen- 
tlemen and  leaders  of  the  party  assemble,  whether  they  own  allegiance  to 
their  late  chieftain,  or  follow  the  lianner  of  Lord  (Jeorge.  They  are, 
almost  without  exception,  men  of  the  highest  standing  either  in  fortune 
or  politics.  Not  a  doubtful  uuoruey  or  disreputable  ruiu  is  to  be  foiuid 
in  their  nnks.  They  are  pre-eminently  the  representatives  of  England's 
congregated  gentlemen^-^men  whose  opinions  may  be  objected  to  by  their 
political  opponents,  but  whose  public  and  personal  honour  is  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable  ;  from  whose  ranks  the  members  of  every  Tory  or 
Conservative  government  have  in  past  times  been  taken,  and  must  in 
future  ministries  of  like  principles  continue  to  come. 

But  in  every  grade  of  life,  whether  military  or  ministerial,  private  or 
political,  there  must  necessarily  be  subordinates ;  and  hence  when  the 
Cariton  became  unduly  crowded,  or  tbere  appeared  a  necessitj  for  olassi- 
ficatioo,  there  arose  another  dub  of  similar  principles— 

ThB  COHaBBTATITBi 

which  was  designed  lirst  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  immense 
number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Carlton,  and  ultimately  to 
form  a  general  re-union  for  ^  D»  ndnom,  or  smaller  stars,  but  in  many 
eases  equally  indispensable  members  of  the  party. 

We  stjite  this  in  no  invidious  sense.  To  the  external  eye,  the  Oon- 
ser%*ative  Club  in  8t.  James's- street  presents  no  inferiority  to  its  more 
aristocratic  relative  in  Pall  Mall,  and  until  lately  it  eclipsed  the  Citrlton 
in  so  far  as  splendour  was  concerned.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  con- 
ceived more  gorgeous  than  the  aspect  of  its  exterior,  and  nothing  equal 
to  it  existed  in  the  metropolis  till  the  modem  Carlton  and  Army  and 
Na«j  Club  arose.  It  may  even  yet  be  considered  by  many  as  more  chaste 
than  the  one,  and  less  gaudy  than  the  other,  though  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  building  are  not  fashioned  with  equal  architectural  ability 
iior  display.   In  this  respect,  too,  it  yields  to  the  great  edifice  of  Barry ; 
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the  interior  of  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  perfect,  although  the  exte- 
rior is  plain  almost  to  a  fault.  In  all  the  essential  requisites  of  a  Club- 
houtd,  the  ConaemtiTe  is  imolgectioiiahle ;  andt  situated  within  a  atone- 
throw  of  the  palace,  irith  a  full  view  of  the  glories  of  St.  JantesV^treet 
on  drawing-room  day,  it  must  form  an  admirable  lounge  for  its  members, 
as  wfll  fts  a  nuclous  exceedingly  desirable  for  oolleeting  the  forces  of  the 
parly  when  a  great  political  movement  is  to  he  attempted.  Into  it  a 
few  members  ol  doubtful  reputation  may  possibly  have  found  admission  ; 
but  still  iha  eomponents  of  the  dub  as  a  body  are  sound,  and 
number  amongst  tbieir  ranks  a  large  migoritj  of  the  seeondsfy  order  of 
Conservatives  both  of  the  metropolis  and  provinces,  on  Avhose  power  and 
support  the  influence  of  the  party  so  greatly  depends  ;  for,  be  it  observed, 
each  of  these  parties,  though  small  in  London,  where  many  a  man  is 
sadly  shorn  of  liis  dimensions,  is  of  importance  in  his  county  or  respective 
sphere,  and  the  leaders  of  the  phalaux  are  too  well  aware  of  the  weight 
and  the  value  of  their  support  to  treat  them  with  eootomelj. 

The  chiefo  of  the  Tory  party  are  consequently  members  of  the  Oon- 
servative  Club;  but  in  most  cases  merely  honorary,  and  rarely  make 
their  appeanmce  witliin  its  walls.  Tx>nl  Stanley  seldom  enters  it ;  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  believe,  except  to  view  the  edilice,  was  never  witliin  its 
portals  ;  but  Lord  (leorge  here  beats  up  for  recmits,  more  genial  or  less 
fastidious  than  the  late  Premier,  whose  habit  it  was  while  in  office  to 
hold  little  intercourse  with  his  subordinates  save  in  Parliunent,  and  to 
know  nothing  unless  it  came  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  despatch ;  eren 
the  ordinary  journals  of  the  day,  by  which  the  policy  of  his  predecessors 
was  supposed  to  be  guided,*  bein^r  strangers  to  him.  Wlien  an  election, 
however,  is  to  be  decided,  or  the  great  and  vital  question  of  "  Wlio  shall 
be  out  or  who  shall  be  in  ?  "  is  to  be  determined,  the  Conservative  pre- 
sents a  host  whose  numbers  and  power  are  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  if 
few  of  its  members  be  components  or  candidates  for  seats  in  the  legis- 
lature, still  in  their  ranks  are  to  be  found  the  knowledge  and  the  strength 
by  which  the  battle  is  to  be  fou^t  and  the  victory  to  be  gained. 

With  the  Conservative  we  conclude  our  description  of  the  political 
clubs.  There  is  a  small  establishment  of  a  semi-political,  if  not  uUra 
character,  named 

Tu  FmBS-TmAUB  Cufb, 

recently  established  in  Regent-street,  and  thence  removed  to  some  quarter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's-square.  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright, 
Moore,  and  other  members  of  the  late  confederacy,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Anti  Com  Law  League,  nrs  its  founders  and  principal  f)fequent6r8  ; 
but  it  has  never  come  into  vogue  with  the  community,  and  as  at  this 
moment  the  doctrines  of  these  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  in  especial 

♦  It  is  a  well-known  joke  of  the  late  Whig  Premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  that,  being 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  next,  he  replied,  "  Can't  gar  till  Fve  seen  the  news- 
papers," which  generally  were  very  liberal  in  supplying  nim  with  inteniiona.  TUs 
vroH  a  far  superior  mot  to  a  similar  jm  rTr^ynt  hy  Pitt,  who,  to  the  tisiial  interrogatory 
rehpccting  lAe  nnra,  by  the  celebrated  Dudiess  of  Gordon,  solemuiy  rcphed:  Miuiame, 
I  have  not  aeea  the  iMmpapen.** 
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favour  with  the  country,  and  liave  failed  to  realize  expectations  or  pre- 
dictions in  the  estimation  of  their  adherents.  The  Cluh  ia  at  present 
undergoing  a  change,  and  will  duMrUy,  it  k  laid,  he,  in  its  new  residence, 
more  showj  than  beifore. 

is,  perhaps,  another  Club  of  a  scnn-politiral  character,  hut  of  au  opposite 
class  of  politics,  and  of  a  very  dilierent  order.  It  is  situated  in  St. 
James's-street,  and  was  erected  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Hopper,  the  architect 
of  tbe  oelebfBtod  edifice  <d  Penryn  Geetle.  It  oonsists  of  six  hundred 
membere — the  emallest  in  this  reepect  of  any  of  the  old-eelabliehed  dube. 
Its  members  are  chieBy  country  i^ntlemen  of  ConserratiTe  opinions  ;  but 
politics,  we  believe,  form  no  essential  feature  in  its  constitution,  and 
any  peculiar  tendency  which  it  may  on  this  point  exhibit,  arises  chielly 
from  such  principles  being  prevalent  amongst  the  order  in  society  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 
We  now  approach  to  the 

MILITAEY  CLUBS  ; 

and  first  of 

Tim  UMrrro  Sanvics, 

the  oldest  of  the  modem  race,  and  the  parent,  if  it  raay  be  so-named, 
of  them  all.  It  took  its  rise  in  1810,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
wars,  wlien  so  many  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  thrown  out  of 
Ci)nimission.  These  habits,  from  old  mess-room  associations,  being  gn?- 
garious,  and  their  reduced  incomes  no  longer  alfording  the  luxuries  of 
the  camp  or  barrack-room  on  full  i  i> ,  tbe  late  Lord  Lyndooh,  on  their 
position  Wng  represented  to  bim,  was  led  to  propose  some  sodi  insti- 
tation  as  a  mess-room,  in  peace,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  old  companions- 
in-arms.  A  few  other  officers  of  influence  in  both  branches  of  the  service 
concurred,  and  the  Ignited  Service  Club  was  the  result.  It  was  at 
first  established  at  the  corner  of  Charles-slreet,  St.  James's,  where  the 
junior  estahlishmcnt  of  the  same  name  is  now  situated  ;  but  the  funds 
soon  becoming  large,  and  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  great, 
the  large  and  clasaio  edifice  at  the  comer  of  Waterloo  Place  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Burton,  for  tlieir  accommodation.  The  exterior  is  exceedingly 
elegant,  yet  severe  and  chaste ;  but  the  interior  is  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate, and  is  destitute  of  many  of  the  improvements  in  the  erection 
of  modern  clubs.  There  has  been  talk,  indeed,  of  pulling  it  down,  and 
erecting  a  more  convenient  one  in  its  stead  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
done  with  the  interior,  we  trust  the  old  classic  and  highly  appropriate 
exterior  will  be  preserved. 

Old  reminiscences  are  attached  to  it,  indepmdently  of  its  being  the 
origin  of  the  modem  clubs.  There  Lyndoch  reposed — that  martial  and 
chivalrous  old  man,  who  entering  upon  arms  not  until  he  had  attained  his 
forty-fifth  year,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  in  expectation  of  finding  a  speedy 
grave  to  relieve  him  from  romantic  attachment  or  domestic  affliction,  bore 
the  British  standard  victorious  through  all  the  stormy  campaigns  of  tlie 
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reniiisular  war,  uud  ultimately  attained  aliuost  the  'patriaiciial  age  of  ft 
centenarian  befure  he  disappeared  from  the  Bcene.  There,  too,  may  jet 
occMtonaUy  lie  seen  his  greater  sorvinng  chief,  enjoying  his  simple 
shoulder  of  mutton  repast,  mumuiring,  chafing,  chiding,  and  in  the  end 
positiTely  refusing  to  pay  the  excess  of  threepence  charged  him  in 
fifrhteen  pennies  for  a  dinner.  But  though  we  have  an  illustrious  ex- 
ample, Qiid  Marlborough,  we  are  told,  would  walk  home  of  a  night,  after 
winning  a  huudred  pounds  at  cai'ds,  to  save  the  sliilling  expense  of 
chair-hire,  to  no  such  unworthy  feeling  or  impulse  of  fhe  "  good  old 
gentlemanly  v-ioe,**  is  the  ohjeotion  of  Wellington  to  he  attrihnted.  It, 
on  the  contrary,  i-^  raih(-r  to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  principle  which  originally  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  club, 
and  a  rommpmlable  eare  for  the  finances  of  sonio  less  fortunate  comrade- 
iu  arms,  to  whom  such  trifles  in  the  aggregate  might  possibly  bo  of 
importance. 

The  United  Service,  howeTor,  admits  no  member  of  nmk  in£mor  to 
that  of  captain  in  the  navy  or  major  in  the  anny.  Tet  of  these, 
fifteen  hnndred  were  speedily  on  its  rolls ;  and  so  popular  was  the  prin- 
ciple, 80  numerous  were  the  candidates  for  admission,  that  another  dub, 
of  similar  character, 

Thb  JvHioa  Umnn  Sbetxcb, 

was  quickly  established  to  provide  fi>r  officers  of  lower  grade,  and  those  of 

higlu  r  rank  whom  the  Senior  Club  was  unalde  to  receive. 

J'he  Junior  United  Service,  which  cousists  of  fully  as  many  members  as 
the  old  club,  and  four  or  five  hundred  additional  or  "  supernumeraries** 
abroad  has  established  itself  at  the  comer  of  Charles-street,  Regent-street, 
the  old  head-quarters  of  the  Senior  Club.  The  house  is  of  a  lighter 
order,  more  airy  in  its  internal  aspect,  though  not  so  impressive  in  the 
exterior.  In  addition  to  commissioned  officers  of  all  ranks  in  l>oth 
army  and  navy,  its  portals  are  open  for  the  reception  of  those  of  like 
grade  in  the  Honourable  Kast  India  Company's  service,  and  consequently 
its  members  aio  the  most  niuuerous  of  any  iustiiutiou  of  the  kind  iu 
London. 

Many  of  the  senior  members  of  each  club  are  common  to  both,  it 
having  been  considered  a  high  honour,  when  the  Junior  was  established, 
for  the  more  distinguished  individuals  in  the  mnks  of  the  Senior  Club  to 
be  elected  as  honorary  members,  although  those  Iw  longing  to  the  other 
could  not  of  course  attain  a  similar  distinction,  unless  of  the  requisite 
grade.  But  still,  although  the  two  institutions  afforded  accommodation 
mr  nearly  three  thousand  members,  so  admirable  and  m  useful  were 
found  the  principles  on  which  these  popular  bodies  were  constituted,  that 
the  claimants  aoon  became  too  numerous  for  admission,  and 

Toa  AaMT  ,Am>  Navt  Club 

was  consequently  established  for  the  reception  of  the  teeming  members. 

This  institntbn.  originally  held  at  a  private  mansion  in  St  James's- 
square,  has  recently  been  erected  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  splendour, 
throwing,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  even  the  new  building  of  the  Carlton 
into  the  shade.   It  is  understood  that  it  will  likewise  a^d  aooommo- 
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dation  for  fifteen  huudrod  members,  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
Hm  iriuile  offioen  in  the  service,  resident  or  likely  to  be  visitors  in  the 
metropdis,  iverB  tfans  amply  provided  for ;  ImC  no^  we  have  a  fourth 
mflitaiy  ehds 

Taa  GuABM, 

in  existence ;  and  a  sixth  exclusively  devoted  to  one  branch  of  the  service, 

Thb  Naval, 

only  recently  extinct,  or  merged  in  the  Army  and  Na^y. 

The  former  of  these  two  liust-nnmed  institutions  (the  GrARDs)  is, 
perhaps,  of  older  date  than  any  of  the  othor  military  clubs  of  tlie  metro- 
polis ;  it  having  long  been  the  practice  of  this  favoured  division  of  her 
Majesty's  service — ^the  Household  Brigade — destitute  of  separnto  regi- 
mmital  messes  themselves,  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  sssoeiation  in  a  body.  Their  present  establishment  is  a 
small  bouse,  vis-a^via  to  White's,  a4imaing  the  boot-maker's  at  the  comer 
of  St.  James's-street :  and  on  a  drawing-room  day  it  forms  a  battery  not 
less  formidable  for  the  fairer  portion  of  creation  than  the  celebrated  bay- 
window  itself.  In  the  estimation  of  many,  indeed,  it  is  a  more  dangerous 
citadel  for  the  ladies  to  pass ;  tlie  eyes  of  the  youns  Guardsman  being 
for  more  trenduaU  than  uie  glasses  of  the  antiquated  beaux  at  White's. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  members  of  the  Guards,  finding  their  present 
premises  inconveniently  small,  erected  a  new  club-house  in  Jennyn-street, 
a(^jacent ;  and  in  this  they  carried  simplicity  to  extreme,  in  opposition  to 
the  profusion  lavished  in  omamentinfj  the  exterior  of  other  clubs  of  tho 
day.  But  the  experiment  failed  to  aflibrd  satisfaction  either  to  themselves 
or  others.  Tho  building  had  (and  has,  for  it  still  exists)  a  barrack- like 
aspect  mdnviting  in  the  extreme ;  and  though  elegant  within,  it  was 
destitnte  of  the 'one  great  advantage — the  view  of  the  tempting  street — 
eiqoyed  by  the  smaller  edifice  in  proximity  with  Hoby  s.  It  has  conse- 
quently been  abandoned  for  the  old  resort ;  and  the  extinction  of  Crock- 
ford's,  adjoining,  will  possibly  afford  the  Guards  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  ample  accommodation  without  quitting  the  viciuiiy  of  their 
favourite  spot. 

The  other  club  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  another  bnneh  of  her 
Ifigesty's  service  (the  Naval)  had  originally  its  hesd-quai  ters,  we  believe, 
in  Covent  Garden ;  was  afterwards  removed  to  New  Bond-street ;  and 
within  these  last  few  years  has  become  extinct,  or  merged  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Yet  it  was  the  resort  of  many  a  choice  spint  iu  its  day. 
Founded  on  the  model  of  the  old  tavern  or  convivial  clubs,  but  confined 
exclusively  to  members  of  the  naval  service,  it  numbered  among  its 
members  men  finom  the  days  of  Bosoawen,  Bodney,  and  the  '*  First  of 
Jnne  "  downwards.  It  was  a  fovorite  retreat  for  his  late  Majesty  when 
Duke  <tf  Clarence,  and  his  comrade.  Sir  Philip  Durham,  the  sunnvor 
of  Nelson,  and  almost  the  last  of  the  "  old  school,''  frequented  it  to  the 
last.  Sir  Philip,  however,  tlioiigli  a  meniber  of  the  old  school,  was  by 
no  means  one  of  the  Trunnion  class.  Coarseness  and  profane  language, 
on  the  contmry,  he  especially  avoided  ;  but  iu  "  spinninga  yam"  Uiere 
has  been  none  like  him  since  the  days  of  SmoUett.   The  loss  of  the 
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lioyal  George,  from  which  he  was  oue  of  the  few,  if,  iudeeil,  not  only 
offioer,  wbo  escaped,  was  a  ikToiite  theme ;  and  the  a^Bind,  net  cuDtent 
^tb  Inviiig  BMdd  his  escape,  was  wont  to  maintain  that  he  swam  ashore 
with  his  nudsbipman's  dirk  in  hia  teeth.   Yet  Sir  Philip  would  allow 

no  one  to  trench  on  his  mnimr.  Ono  dj\y  when  a  celebrated  luwul 
cnptnin,  with  tlio  view  of  quiz/.iiijf  him,  was  relating  the  loss  of  n  uier- 
chiintman  on  the  njast  of  South  Anieriea.  laden  with  Sjdtalliclils  pro- 
ducts, and  asserting  that  »i\k  was  so  plentiful,  and  the  cargo  so  scatti^red, 
that  the  porpoises  were  for  some  hours  enmeshed  in  its  folds.  **  Aye, 
aye,'*  replied  Sir  Philip,  "  I  beliere  you  ;  for  I  was  once  cruiaing  on  that 
eoast  myself,  in  Benn  li  of  a  privateer,  and  having  I  st  our  fore  topsail 
one  morning  in  a  gale  of  wind,  we  next  day  found  it  tied  round  a  whale's 
neck  hy  way  of  n  (  ravat."  Sir  Fliilip  was  considered  to  have  the  best 
of  it,  and  the  novelist  was  mute. 

But  these  are  reminiscences  of  hve-gone  days.  Leaving  the  fields  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  Ibr  those  of*  Idinenra  and  Apollo^  approach  we 
DOW  to 

THE  LITERARY.  CLUBS, 

or  those  which,  if  n(»t  strictly  devoted  to  litrrature.  are  at  least  in  some 
degree  or  another  connected  with  its  cultivation  ;  and  the  lirst  to  which 
we  shall  direct  attention  is 

Tea  ATBaaiRUM, 

the  earliest  and  most  recherche  of  them  <ill,  and  which,  if  not  the  abode  of 
wit,  is  the  ]>lnce  where  that  sensible  spirit,  in  its  most  exuberant  form, 
was  lately  poured  out  and  appreciated. 

The  successful  example  of  the  L'  nitcd  Service  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Athenaeum.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  connected  with  the  learned 
professions  and  higher  order  of  the  fine  arts  and  literature,'  ohsenringhow 
advantageously  the  memhers  of  Her  Majesty's  service  had  comhined, 
thought  of  applying  the  same  principle  to  those  who  moved  in  the  quieter 
sphere  of  civil  office,  the  belles  lettres,  and  private  life  ;  and  the  Athe- 
njEum,  which  stands  opposite,  and  in  fine  tranquil  array  to  its  martial 
neighbour,  was  the  result.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  United 
Service,  it  is  the  most  select  establishment  in  London,  and  it  contains 
possibly  a  still  greater  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  its  halls ; 
the  circumstance  of  belonging  to  the  Athenaeum  being  now  considered  a 
dktinction,  extended  only  to  the  most  eminent  in  literature,  art,  science, 
and  civil  life — although,  of  course,  a  great  majority  of  its  fifteen  hundred 
members  must  previously  have  obtained  the  (Xlnr  without  any  such 
claims  to  notice.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  one  of  its  earliest  members,  is 
still  amongst  the  chief  of  its  present  ornaments ;  and  innumerable  are 
the  quiet,  satirical,  but  generally  biting,  hen  mots  recorded  of  him.  The 
late  Theodore  Hook  was  also  one  of  its  great  attractions ;  and  the  table 
adjoining  the  door,  near  which  he  used  to  sit,  is  still  <soiisidered  as  a  spot 
sacred  to  mirth  and  hostile  to  dolour.  The  Athenrcum,  however,  now 
contains  no  such  choice  spirit  as  he,  (jtialified  alike,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Berncrs-street  hoax,  to  fright  the  town  from  its  propriety,  and  *'  set 
the  table  in  a  roar."    **  Alas  !  poor  Yorick  '*  may  be  said  of  him,  when 
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contemplating  the  melancholy  end  of  all  his  **  ji^ihes  and  quips,  and* 
cnuiks  aud  jeering;"  and,  when  contemplating  such  a  wreck,  it  is  iierhups 
well  for  lociety,  and  the  dignity  of  literature  itself,  that  the  like  eziets 
no  longer* 

The  Athenseum  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  struetore,  elegantly 
onuunented  on  the  exterior,  and  surmounted  by  an  imposing  statue  of 
Minerva.  In  the  interior,  tlie  cliief  feature  is  the  staircase,  which  is  on 
a  scale  of  splendour  unexpected  for  the  size  of  the  building,  and  may  be 
adduced  as  an  instance  that  such  a  feature  is  not  necessarily  fatal  ta 
bean^  and  magnificence  in  aidiitectaie.  One  of  its  great  attractions  ia 
an  extensive  and  weU-choten  library,  exceeding,  it  is  understood,  twenty 
thousand  volumes  in  number,  and  continually  increased  by  donations,  as 
well  as  tl^e  dedication  of  i'oOO  a  year  from  its  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
new  works  of  distinction  in  literature  and  art. 

The  names  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawn  nee,  Sir  llum{)hrey  Davy,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  may  all 
be  mentioaed  in  union  with  the  Athenmun ;  and  the  numerous  eandi-* 
dates  foot  admission— extending  at  one  time,  it  is  believed,  to  the  hopeless 
number  of  sixteen  hundred — led  to  the  establishment  of  several  similar 
clubs ;  conspicuous  among  which  are 

TttS  OxrORD  AKD  CAMBBinsa, 

in  Pall  Man,  midway  on  the  shady  side,  and 

•  Thb  UmvaBsnrr, 

at  the  extremity  of  Suilblk-street,  Pall  Mall  East. 

These  clubs  may  both  be  mentioned  together  as  peculiar,  we  believe, 
to  University  men,  and  such  only  as  are  members  of  the  two  great  col- 
leges of  Enn:land.  The  former  is  a  handsome  structure;  and,  before  the 
recent  erections  of  the  Conservative,  the  Annv  and  Naw,  and  Charlton, 
was.  in  its  exterior,  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  in  London.  The 
other  is  a  somewhat  dull  and  heavy-looking  affair,  but  possessing,  it  is 
ssid,  the  best  cellar  of  wine  in  London.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  is  the  more  recent  in  its  origin,  consists  chiefly  of  the  younger 
s|nrits  of  the  Universities,  and  is  less  select.  The  other  is,  for  tiie  most 
part,  composed  of  the  old  and  f^aver  members  ;  and  in  these  ranks  some 
of  the  most  experienced  bibbers  in  the  metropolis  are  to  be  found — men 
more  learned  in  all  the  varieties  of  foreign  wine  than  Roberts  himself  in 
the  shocking  mysteries  of  the  composition  of  British,  and  whom  even  the 
sagest  and  most  expert  '*  tasters  '*  of  the  London  Docks  are  disposed  to 
regard  with  envy.  All  the  serious  Members  of  Parliament,  who  have 
received  nniverrity  education,  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 
It  also  contains  a  considerable  number  of  tiie  judges,  and  no  small  por- 
tion of  beneficed  clergymen. 

AVhen  admission  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  perhaps  these  clubs  too — 
especially  the  last-named — became  an  anticipation  almost  hopeless,  a 
new  dub, 

Ths  Eaacnnmii 

was  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  despairing  members  ;  but 
is  by  no  means  of  the  same  high  order  with  the  others.    It  is  situated  in 
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St.  James's-scjuarc, — a  (luiet,  unassuming  mansion,  lured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  entering  from  an  adjoining  street.  An  institution  of  a  similar 
Older,  tlie  Clarbmcb,  originally  named  the  literary  Union,  waa  eitabliahed 
a  few  years  ago,  but  fifdled  from  want  of  resources ;  Hood,  the  noted  pan* 
ster, though  capable  of  higher  dungt,  declaring  that  its  members  were  re^ 
jnibUcanst  in  literature,  bocnuso  they  had  not  a  sorrrriffv  amongst  them. 
A  new  club  of  this  order,  named  the  MLsi.uM,<)t  humbler  pretensions,  and 
more  economic  terms  of  admission,  has  lately  been  established  in  Nor- 
thumberland-street, Strand ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  obtam 
•ueceee,  the  ofdmary  placet  of  iniblie  entertainment  being  moie'aeoea- 
rible  to  the  majority  of  those  Ukely  to  become  its  members,  and  the 
▼arioos  literary  institutions  of  the  metropolis  affording  them  reading 
accommodation  at  a  price  still  more  equitable.  Still,  it  is  a  movement  not 
to  be  discouraged  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  club- 
system  to  a  still  humbler  grade,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  vast  city  institu- 
tion, known  by  the  somewh^^  puerile  name  of  the  WurrrniOTOK,  may 
be  mentioned  as  another  innuseworthy  attempt  of  a  similar  description. 

Bnt,  connected  somewhat  with  literatnre,  somewhat  with  pofitkt,  and 
somewhat  with  oommeioe  of  Uie  higheit  order,  is  another— 

Tju  Ubiok, 

one  of  the  oldest,  and,  until  of  late  years,  one  of  the  most  recherche  of 
all.  ThiB  dub  waa  established  in  Cockspur-street,  Trafidgar-square, 
ahortly  after  the  institution  of  the  Senior  United  Service  and  Athenaeum ; 

and,  for  years  celebrated,  has  almost  ever  since  maintained  ita  ascend- 
ancy. At  one  time  almost  equally  exclusive  with  the  Athenaeum  itself 
it  has  of  late  yt  ars  become  more  accessible,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  number  of  similar  establishments  diminishing  the  aggregate  of 
candidates.  But  it  is  still  select;  and  the  fame  of  its  cuisine  is  second 
to  that  of  none  in  London.  A  small  hotd,  bearing  a  like  designation, 
waa  estabUshed  on  this  reputation  in  the  immediate  neighbomfaood ;  and 
we  know  not  whether  there  was  any  connexion  with  the  management  or 
not,  but  it  speedily  became  so  renowned  for  turtle,  that  the  fortune  of 
the  proprietor  was  secure  :  old  Lord  Panmurc,  a  conn<ns.e\ir  of  the  highest 
order  in  all  culinary  matters,  regularly  taking  up  his  quarters  in  it  every 
year,  and  attending  his  parliamentary  duties  with  exemplary  assiduity  for 
the  sake  of  the  soup ;  although  Ihe  whole  of  hit  eloquence,  during  a 
course  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  consisted  of  the  exclamation  **  What  a 
sheam !  "  in  1815,  when  some  of  the  refractory  populace  endeavoured 
to  break  the  windows  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel». during  the  discussion  of 
the  corn-law  bill  of  that  day. 

The  Union,  as  already  mentioned,  consists  of  politicians,  and  the 
higher  order  of  professional  and  commercial  men,  without  reference  to 
party  opinions ;  and  the  Ar.F]iBD,  the  WmiDBAX,  and  the  PaRfHKNON, 
are  duba  of  similar  nature;  tourists,  however,  predominating  in  tiie 
first  of  these  three  institutions,  and  UtmnOtun  in  the  last.  The  Wy  ndham 
is  rather  a  place  of  resort  with  country  gentlemen,  like  Arthur's  and 
Boodle's  ;  but  tourists  on  a  grand  scale,  or  those  whose  excursions  have 
extended  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  miles  from  London, 
or  the  bounds  of  Britain,  have  a  club  of  their  own- 
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fVir  admission  to  which  this  last-named  condition  is  a  qualification 
nidispcnsable,  unless  the  candidate  chance  to  be  a  foreign  ambassador,  or 
to  occupy  high  diplomatic  station,  when  ho  is  elij^iblc  for  an  honorary 
member,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  club  is  exceedingly  select,  number- 
ing Uie  highest  branches  of  the  peerage,  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  lower  home  of  parliament,  in  iti  ranhs.  It  consiats  of  only  aeven 
hundfed  membeia^  but  they  m  smongat  the  HiU  of  the  land :  and 
Talleyrand,  with  aome  of  the  most  eminent  repretentatives  of  foreign 
powers,  have  been  enrolled  in  the  list  of  its  honorary  members.  When 
ambassador  to  this  country  from  the  French  court,  the  veteran  diplomatist 
w.as  wont  to  pass  his  leisure  hours  at  this  favorite  retreat  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  steered  his  way  as  triumphantly  throughout  all  the  mazes  of  whist 
and  asoit^,.  a&he  had  done  amid  thiB  intricacies  of  the  thirteen  di&ient 
forma  of  govemmenta — each  of  which  he  had  awom  to  observe* 
Nnmeroiia  ion  mots  and  repartees  are  here  recorded  of  him,  though  hia 
innate  sense  of  politeness  kept,  when  amongst  foreigners,  his  keen-cutting 
satire  in  restraint :  but  space,  and  the  length  to  which  the  article  haa 
alreutly  t-x tended,  at  present  preclude  us  from  noting  them. 

Another  club,  devoted  tu  travellers  from  a  fai>distant  land,  is 

Tn  OamTAL, 

on  the  shady  aide  of  Hanover  Square,  established  for  the  commerce  of 

oiTairs  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  civil  as  well  as  militiiry 
and  naval.  In  its  recesses,  these  gentlemen  find  a  retreat  when  at  home 
on  furlough,  or  a  re-union^  with  all  tlie  hot  spices  and  fiery  cookery  of  the 
East,  when  they  have  finally  retired  from  service,  and  returned  fiided, 
crippled,  and  jaundiced,  to  repose  on  their  handsome  yet  health-earned 
pensiona,  and  narrate  their  adventures,  or  fight  (in  talk)  their  fields  again* 
We  have  no  space,  at  present,  for  any  anecdotes  connected  with  them— 
which,  sooth  to  say,  are  somewhat  of  a  saturnine  complexion,  and  relate 
for  the  most  part  to  persons  or  affairs  **  two  thousand  miles  up  the  coun- 
try," in  whom,  or  in  wliich,  lew  ot  our  countrymen  at  home  would  feel  an 
interest. 

In  the  City  there  are  one  or  two  clubs  of  distinction, — ^the  Crrr  par 
eJKdUnct,  and  the  Gbesham  ;  but  they  present  no  peculiarities  for  notice. 
Farther  west,  in  Chancery  Lane,  is  a  Law  Club,  the  aim  of  which  is 
obviouA ;  and  intermediate  between  this  and  the  West  End  establish- 
ments stands  the  CJahuh  k,  the  smallest,  we  believe,  of  any  such  institu- 
tions, devoted  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  to  writers  and  members  m  the 
dramatic  school. 
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CURIOUS  TRIALS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

ARISTOCRACY, 

No.  XVI.— The  Manslauobtbb  op  Sib  Ghables  Pnr. 

Thf.  I*yms,  of  Hrynimore,  in  Somerset shiri',  were  a  very  ancient  and 
honorable  house  :  their  existence,  as  a  family  of  condition,  is  recorded  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  their  name  is  one  of  note  in 
£ngliah  history.  It  was  made  so  by  the  fiunous  representative  of  the 
race,  in  the  seventeenth  century^John  Pym,  the  stem  parliamentarian, 
who  acted  so  gieat  a  part  in  the  eventful  dramn,  which  ended  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  murder  of  the  Kinjr. 

John  Pym's  son  was  rn  ;it<  d  a  Baronet  by  Charles  II.  in  1663  ;  and 
his  grandson,  the  second  Baronet,  was  the  unfortunate  Sir  Charles  Pym, 
the  subject  of  this  trial,  with  whose  death  in  this  painful  squabble,  termi- 
nated Ihe  male  line  of  ^e  Pym's  of  Brymmore. 

This  investigation  presents  merely  the  narrative  of  a  fittal  tmvem 
brawl  ;  but  it  is  curious  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  turbulent  manners 
of  the  day,  in  London,  just  previous  to  the  Revolution.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  1st  of  June,  168S,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
King  James's  faithlui  supporter,  Mr.  Justice  Allibone,  was  one  of  the 
preuding  judges. 

The  prisoners,  Rowland  Walters,  Wearing  Bradshaw*  and  Amhrose 
Cave,  gentlemen,  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Charles  Pym, 

Baronet,  by  killing  hitn  with  the  thrust  of  a  rapier. 

The  parties  accused,  as  well  as  the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
melancholy  transaction,  were  persons  of  station  and  family :  one  of  them, 
Ambrose  Cave,  was  the  third  sou  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave,  Knt.,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  honse  still  in  existence,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  realm. 
This  Ambrose  Cave  eventually  perished  by  violence,  being  assassmated 
by  one  Biron,  an  officer  in  the  army. 

The  case  was  thns  opened : — 

Counsel  for  the  King.  My  lords,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the  jnr\',  T  am 
here  retained  a  counsel  for  the  King,  against  tlie  prisoners  at  the  bar,  who 
all  three  stand  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Charles  Pym,  bart.  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole^^ibbey,  by  thrusting  him  through  the  body  near 
the  light  pap,  giving  him  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  ti^  and  diere  in- 
stantly died.  The  other  two  prisoners  stand  indicted  for  aiding,  abetting, 
and  assisting  him  the  said  Walters  in  the  said  murder.  4 

Another  Cofitisd  for  the  King.  'My  lords,  this  murder  fell  out  on  the 
fourth  day  of  May  last,  after  this  manner,  viz.  Sir  Charles  Pym, 
one  Mr.  Mirriday,  Mr.  Ncale,  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  and  others 
dined  at  the  Swan  Tavern  upon  Fish-street  Hill ;  after  they  were 
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couic  into  the  house  they  went  up-stairs ;  after  which  the  prisonen  at  the 
bar  came  into  the  house  and  took  another  room  to  dine  of  beef  and  other 
thinga.     But  one  of  Sir  Charles's  comfiaay  detind  to  have  a  plate  of  it ; 

upon  which  Mr.  Cloudsley  told  them  some  gentlemen  had  bespoke  it  for 
dinner;  but  ho  s;iid  lie  would  crrt  t'lem  a  plate  of  it,  which  was  sent  up 
and  ordered  to  bo  rkoncd  into  Mr.  Walters  the  prisoner's  bill.  After 
dinner  they  drank  their  heahhs,  and  returned  them  thanks  for  their  beef; 
and  towards  the  evening,  Sir  Charles  Pym  and  his  friends  cane  down* 
stairt,  and  met  the  prisoners  at  the  bottonit  and  Mr.  Caye  asked  tbem 
how  they  liked  the  beef  that  was  sent  up  ?  Upon  which,  one  in  the  coro- 
panj  anawered,  and  told  thtm,  they  did  not  send  it,  for  they  had  paid  for, 
it.  Upon  which,  farther  words  arose,  and  Mr.  Bradsliaw  dn-w  his  sword 
and  fell  upon  Sir  Charles  Pym,  but  he  ^rot  out  into  the  street.  After 
which,  Mr.  Walters  came  forth  and  plucked  Sir  Charles  Pym  by  the  arms, 
and  forced  him  to  fight  with  hiin,  saying,  here  is  my  hand,  and  here  is  my 
cwoid ;  and  as  aooo  as  he  was  in  the  street  he  leoeiyed  diis  mortal  wound, 
«nd  ao  &U  down  dead.  After  this,  Ifr.  Walters  took  him  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  dashed  his  head  upon  the  ground,  and  cried  out,  damn 
von,  vou  are  dead  :  and  said  farther,  let  the  sword  ahmo  in  his  body. 
My  lord,  this  shall  be  proved  to  be  done  without  any  manner  of  provo- 
cation ;  and  if  so,  1  hope  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  find  him  guilty 
of  wilful  murder. 

CUrk.   Call  Mr,  Mirriday,  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Pafans,  and  Mr.  Bridges. 

(Who  were  sworn.) 

Mr.  Mirriday.  My  lord,  on  the  4th  day  of  May  last,  on  a  Friday,  Sir 
Charles  Pym,  myself,  and  these  p;entlemen  here  in  court,  came  to  dine  at 
the  Swan  Tavern,  in  Old  Fish-street.  We  asked  for  meat,  and  Mr. 
Cloudsley,  the  man  of  the  house,  told  us  we  might  have  fish,  for  he  had 
no  meat  but  what  was  bespoke  by  Mr.  Walters  and  his  company.  We 
.desired  han  to  help  us  to  a  plate  cf  at,  if  it  might  be  got,  which  we  had 
brought  up-stairs ;  after  dinner  we  drank  the  gentlemen's  healths  that 
sent  it,  and  returned  them  thanks  for  it.  A  while  after,  Sir  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton  went  away,  and  about  an  hour  after  that  or  thereabouts,  Sir  Charles 
Pym  and  the  rest  of  us  came  down  to  <^o  away  ;  and  when  we  were  in 
the  entry,  Mr.  Cave  met  us  and  asked  Sir  Charles  how  he  liked  the  b^f 
that  was  sent  up  ;  who  answered,  we  did  not  know  you  sent  it,  for  we 
have  paid  for  it.  Then  the  boy  that  kept  the  bar  told  us  that  he  did  not 
reckon  it  in  the  bill ;  upon  which  Mr.  Ca\  e  seemed  to  take  it  ill  :  bat» 
my  lord,  I  cannot  be  positive  whether  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Palms 
were  at  any  words.  Then  I  took  Mr.  Cave  to  one  side,  into  the  entry, 
and  he  tho'uj^bt  that  1  had  a  mind  to  fight  him,  but  I  did  what  1  ^eould  to 
make  an  end  of  the  quarrel.  [Upon  which  the  Court  highly  commended 
Mr.  Mirriday.] 

Ctntrt,   This  was  in  the  entry,  but  where  was  Sir  Chaiies  Pym  t 
Mr.  Mirriday,    He  was  then  in  the  entry. 

Covii.    Where  was  Mr.  Walters  ? 

Mirriday.  He  was  at  the  door,  my  lord  ;  but  I  caimot  swear  ])osi- 
tiv^v  to  any  particular  passage  as  to  the  murder  ;  but  Mr.  Walters  called 
Sir  Chark's  Pytu  rogue,  and  gave  him  very  ill  words,  and  1  saw  him  take 
him  by  the  neck  and  force  his  head  downwaids,  aad  said,  with  aa  oatb, 
.  he  ia  dead,  to  the  best  of  my  remerabrance,  my  lord,  Then  I  took  Sir 
Charles  up  in  my  arms  and  pulled  the  swoid  out  of  his  body ;  and  then  Mr. 
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Walten  add,  wkh  u  paAt  let  it  itoy  in  Us  body,  or  words  to  tint 
«ffisct* 

CoMfl.  Was  Mr.  Cave  or  Mr.  Bradshaw  at  the  place  where  Sir  Charles  fell  t 
Mirriday,    No,  my  lord,  they  were  in  the  entry  scuffling  there* 
Court.    What  came  of  Mr.  Walters  afterwards  ? 

Mirriday.  My  lord,  he  stayed  a  little,  till  1  had  pulled  the  sword  out 
of  his  body,  and  thn  bft  fan  away. 

Comt,   Did  they  draw  their  iwmrds  in  tiie  entry? 

Mirriday.    I  cannot  tell  that* 

Court,    Did  you  see  them  draw  their  swords  ? 

Mirriday.    I  cannot  say  Sir  Charles  Pym's  sword  was  drawn,  but  I 

saw  Mr.  Walters  draw  his  sword  in  the  street. 

Court,    Do  YOU  know  whether  Mr.  Walters  was  wounded  or  no  i 
Mirriday,   I  do  not  know  fhat,  for  I  did  not  aee  the  wound  given* 
Cmui,   Mr.  Walters,  wHl  yon  ask  him  any  qnettions  t 
Walters.    Yes,  my  lord  :  Mr.  Mirriday,  what  did  yon  say  to  Sir  Charles 

Pym  in  the  fishmonger's  shop  I   Did  yon  not  say,  go  and  fight  him,  and 

I  will  be  your  second  ? 

Mirriday.    My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  one  word  of  that. 
Court,    Mr.  Mirriday,  were  you  in  any  fishmonger's  shop  i 
Mirridaif,  Yes,  my  lord,  I  was  them ;  but  I  do  not  remember  one 

word  between  Mr.  Walters  and  Sir  Gluudes,  and,  as  I  hope  for  aalyationy 

I  said  no  such  thing ;  and  that  *s  all  I  liave  to  aay. 
Clerk.    Cryer,  call  Mr.  Neale. 

Mr.  Neale.  My  lord,  I  went  and  met  with  these  gentlemen  that  dined 
with  us  at  the  aforesaid  tavern,  and  we  had  fish  and  two  beef  marrow- 
bones and  a  plate  of  beef  for  dinner ;  and  when  we  came  down  to  go 
away,  these  gentlemen  met  vs,  and  said,  with  an  oath,  how  did  you  l^o 
the  beef  t  which  raised  a  qnairel  among  na ;  but  immediately,  after  I 
thought  it  was  all  over,  I  saw  Mr.  Walters  ran  Sir  Charles  Pym  throned 

Court,    Was  his  sword  drawn  ? 

Neale,    Yes,  both  of  their  swords  were  drawn. 

Court,   Where  was  Mr.  Bradshaw  ? 

Neale,    I  cannot  tell  where  he  was  directly  :  but,  my  lord,  I  heard  Sir 
Charles  Pym  tay  nothing  to  Mr.  Walten* 
Clerk.    Cryer,  call  Mr.  Palms. 

Palms.    My  lord,  after  the  reckoning  was  paid,  we  came  down-stairs 

and  called  for  a  coach,  and  hf^cause  it  rained  there  was  none  to  be  had, 
and  these  gentlemen  followed  us  into  the  entry,  and  so  words  to  the  same 
purpose  as  aforesaid  passed  between  them  ;  after  which  1  met  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, and  we  fell  out  in  the  fislunonger's  shop. 
Coiih,   Who  began! 

Pahm,    I  know  not,  I  cannot  remember  that. 

Court,    Were  you  not  in  drink  ? 

Palms.  My  lord,  we  drank  nine  or  ten  bottles  among  six  of  us  ;  after 
which  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  I  drew  our  swords,  and  then  Mr.  Mirriday 
came  and  took  him  away  from  me,  into  the  entry,  and  in  tlie  mean  time, 
while  we  were  talking  in  the  entry,  the  business  was  done.  ^ 

Court,   Were  your  swords  put  up  again  t 

Palms.    I  had  put  up  mine. 

Counsel  for  the  King.  Did  you  take  notice  of  what  paased  between 
Mr.  Walters  and  Sir  Charles  Pym  ? 
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Paluui.    I  heard  nothing  of  high  words. 

Caurtm   Yes,  yes,  it  mm  all  about  the  beed 

Olfrfc.   Ctjvt,  cdl  Ibr  Mr.  Prcdand,  the  bar-keeper, 

Predand.    My  lord,  I  made  the  bill  for  the  leckoniiig. 

Ccntrt.    Did  you  put  the  beef  into  the  bill  ? 

Predand.  No,  I  did  not ;  when  they  came  down-stairs,  the  coach  was 
fetched  for  tliem,  viz.,  for  Sir  Charles  Pym  and  his  company,  and  the 
reckoning  was  paid.  Wlien  Sir  Charles  Pym  -and  the  rest  of  liis  company 
came  dofwn  into  the  entry,  Mr.  Walters  eame  ont  of  the  room,  ftc,  and  I 
heaid  them  aigoe  about  their  dinner,  and  they  came  to  me^  and  asked  me 
what  was  to  pay  for  beef,  and  I  told  them  nothing. 

Court.    Did  you  see  the  man  killed  ? 

Presland.    My  lord,  I  did  not  see  him  killed,  not  I. 

Court.    Who  was  it  tliat  quarrelled  with  the  coachman  ? 

Fr&fland.  My  lord,  Mr.  Neale  quarrelled  with  the  coachman  about 
Ua  ataying :  the  f4MM^liman  refused  going  with  him,  because  his  horaes 
ireve  hoL 

CUrk,    Cryer,  call  Mr.  Brummidge. 

Brummidgt'.  My  lord,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  4th  of  May  last,  Sir  Charles  Pym  came  to  Mr.  Cloudslcy's 
house  in  a  coach,  and  asked  him  what  he  mij^ht  have  for  dinner ;  wlio 
told  him  that  he  might  have  a  mullet  and  some  smelts,  and  1  sold  a  mul- 
let to  Mr.  Clondsley ;  so  Sir  Charles  went  to  the  Exchange,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  him  till  I  saw  him  killed.  While  I  was  In  the  house,  came 
in  one  Mr.  Allen  and  others,  to  inquire  for  Sir  Chailes  Pym,  and  Mr. 
Cloudsley  told  them  that  he  had  bespoke  a  dinner,  viz.,  a  mullet  and  some 
smelts,  and  was  gone  to  the  Kxchange  ;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  desired 
a  bit  of  the  beef  that  was  at  the  fire,  so  Mr.  Cloudsley  said  he  would  get 
a  plate  for  him.  So  I  went  to  the  door  and  the  coachman  came,  and  his 
horses  being  hot,  he  desired  to  gu  away  because  it  rained ;  but  Mr.  Neale 
put  hb  foot*boy  into  the  coach,  and  the  ooachman  after  pulled  his  boy 
<mt  <tf  die  coach  and  drove  away.  And  after  that, I  saw  Mr.  Cave  and 
others  come  to  the  door,  and  jostled  each  other  into  the  next  shop,  and 
were  at  very  high  words ;  and  so  afterwards  they  went  into  the  entry 
again,  and  Sir  Charles  Pym  and  Mr.  Walters  came  out  witliout  the  door, 
the  latter  of  whi<:h  said,  "  Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  is  my  sword  but 
they  letumed  both  in  sgain  into  the  taveni,  and  within  two  minutes  came 
^t  again,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Walters  thrust  Sir  Charles  Pym  thruugh  his  back. 

Court.   Did  you  see  him  do  anything  to  him  after  he  was  down  ? 

Brummidge.    No,  my  lord,  I  did  not. 

Court.  Did  you  not  say  that  Walters  went  over  the  kennel,  and  drew 
his  sword,  and  stood  upon  his  guard  ;  and  then  you  say,  that  you  saw 
Sir  Charles  Pym  come  out  with  his  sword  drawn ;  was  bis  sword  drawn? 

Brmmiidg$»   I  did  not  see  him  draw  it;  but  it  was  drawn. 

Cowt.   When  did  he  leceiye  his  wound  ? 

Brummidge,  Within  a  foot  of  the  kennel ;  I  was  but  a  little  way  off, 
but  I  did  not  see  him  beat  his  head  against  the  ground. 


Fletcher.  My  lord,  on  Friday,  in  the  evening  on  the  Uh  of  May,  I  was 
going  by  the  tavern  door  about  seven  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  heard  a  noise 
and  a  talking  of  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  to  be  merry :  and 
turning  myself  back  to  hearken  ftirther,  I  saw  Mr.  Walters  come  out  of 


Cryer,  call  Mr.  Fletcher. 
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tlie  door  and  draw  his  sword,  and  Sir  Charles  Pym  came  out  drew 
his  Bword;  and  preaently  Mr.  Walten't  tword  was  tlirougli  Sir  Chailes 
Pym'a  body  almost  a  toot ;  and  he  fell  down  crinkling  immediately ;  and 
when  he  was  down,  I  saw  Mr.  Walteis  hit  him  in  the  kennel,  and  take 

him  hy  the  nape  of  Xhc  neck,  and  after  cried,with  an  oath,  let  the  sword 
stick  in  his  body  ;  and  afterwards  I  saw  Mr.  Mirriday  puU  the  Kword  out 
of  liis  body. 

Court.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Bradshaw  Uiere  when  Sir  Charles  fell  ? 
l*laek€r.  No,  my  lord  I  saw  none  theie  but  Mr.  Walters  and  Sir  Charles^ 
they  were  out  of  doon,  and  the  rest  were  in  the  entry. 

Mary  White  and  Sarah  Webb  were  called,  who  could  pivo  little  or  no 
evidence  as  to  matter  of  fact,  as  conccniincr  the  death  of  Sir  Charles;  and 
being  timorous,  couhl  not  see  what  they  might  Lave  seen. 

CU'rk.    Cryer,  call  Mr.  Allen. 

Alien,  I  know  but  very  little  of  the  matter,  but  that  there  was  a  plate 
of  beef  sent  up  to  us,  but  we  knew  not  from  whenoe  it  came,  till  after- 
wards the  drawer  brought  us  word  that  the  gentlemen  below  had  sent  it 

up  ;  after  which,  we  drank  their  healths  and  returned  them  thanks  for  it. 
After  which,  I  went  to  the  cotfee-house  liard  by,  and  sat  about  half  an 
hour,  and  presently  heard  a  cry  of  murder,  and  I  came  down  and  saw  Sir 
diaries  Pym  lying  with  a  wound  in  his  body,  and  another  in  his  head, 
but  i  did  not  know  who  it  was,  not  then  ;  but  I  asked  who  did  this  busi- 
ness, and  exhorted  the  people  to  take  them  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Court,    I  think  yon  said  that  Mr.  Bradshaw 's  sword  was  drawn  t 

Afhu.  Yes,  it  was,  but  I  believe  that  he  did  not  know  that  Sir 
Charles  Pym  was  killed. 

3//.S.  Slu'ejmash  was  called,  hut  could  depose  not]nn<:^  material. 

(  oh it.  Mr.  Walters,  you  have  been  here  indicted  togetlur  with  Mr. 
Bradshaw  an^  Mr.  Cave,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Charles  Pym,  knight,  and 
bart.,  you  have  heard  idiat  charge  hath  been  laid  against  you,  which 
hath  been  a  very  strong  one,  and  now  it  behoves  you  to  make  your  de- 
fence as  well  as  you  can. 

Wdltm.  My  lord,  I  was  no  way  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  :  when 
1  came  thither,  I  askt'd  for  some  meat,  and  having  not  eaten  all  the  day 
before,  we  had  a  piece  of  beef,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Pym  and  his  com- 
pany had  some,  who  afterwards  drank  our  healths,  as  1  was  informed. 
For  my  part,  my  lord  I,  never  saw  the  gentleman  before  in  my  daya :  my 
lord,  I  am  very  sorry  it  should  be  my  misfoitune  to  kill  him  in  the  quar- 
rel. Sir  Charles  Pym  asked  me,  saying,  with  an  oath,  "  Sir,  what  have 
you  to  do  to  meddle?"  I  wont  presently,  ray  lord,  to  a  fishmonger's, 
where  Mr.  Mirriday  was,  and  Sir  Charles  Pym  came,  and  Mr.  Mirriday 
said  to  him.  Sir  Chailes,  "  Damn  you,  Sir,  go  and  light  him,  and  I  will 
be  your  second."  And  presently  they  came  upon  me,  and  1  drew  my 
sword  in  my  own  defence,  and  he  ran  me  eight  iacliea  into  the  (high,  and 
at  the  tame  pass,  I  had  the  misfortune,  my  lord,  to  ran  him  into  the 
body. 

Court.    Would  you  ask  Mr.  Mirriday  any  questions  ? 

]\'<iltris.  Yes,  iny  lord.  Mr.  Mirriday,  diid  you  see  me  strik^  Sir 
CharU  s's  head  upon  the  ground  ? 

Mirriday.  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  see  that ;  neither  did  I  say  any  such 
thing  in  the  ftshmonger's  shop,  as  to  bid  Sir  Charles  fight  you. 

Ciei*,    Cryer,  call  Matthew  Perin. 
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Perin.  My  lord,  all  that  I  saw  of  the  business  was,  that  when  the 
coachman  was  called  to  the  doori  Mr.  Neale  cauiu  and  threatened  him 
if  he  did  not  stay  ;  then  Mr.  Cave  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  were  in  the  entry, 
and  I  heard  them  discourse  about  beef;  and  some  of  them  said,  you  give 
OS  beef  and  make  us  pay  for  it ;  and  there  was  answer  made,  they  were 
rascals  that  said  so,  for  they  did  not.  Tliore  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  in 
our  shop  hearing  of  it,  said,  let  me  come  to  him,  I  will  fight  him. 

Court.     Do  you  know  the  man  ? 

Perin,    No,  I  do  not  know  who  it  was. 

Walters.    I  was  wounded  at  the  same  time,  my  lord. 

Court.   That  is  admitted  of. 

Waltm,   Let  him  be  asked  whether  I  beat  the  head  against  the 

ground. 

Pi'rin.    No.  my  lord,  I  did  not  see  him  do  that. 

Court.  He  had  a  wound,  the  question  is  how  he  came  by  it;  whether 
be  might  not  fall  upon  it  himself,  it  was  a  slanting  wound? 

WiUters.  Pray,  my  lord,  let  Sir  Charles's  sword  be  seen,  all  blood. 
[But  that  gave  no  satisfiution  on  either  side.] 

Court.    Mr.  Bradshaw,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Mr.  Bradshaw.  My  lord,  I  was  there,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Pvm,  nor  how  he  came  hv  it  ;  there  were  some 
words  arose  amon^ir^t  us,  and  1  desired  them  to  cease,  for  fear  a  farther 
quarrel  should  ensue  upon  it. 

Court,    Mr.  Cave,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Mr»  Cave.    I  know  no  more  of  the  matter  than  this  gentleman  saith : 

I  saw  not  Sir  Charles  Pym  killed. 
Clerk.    Cryer,  make  proclamation. 

Cn/cr.    All  people  are  commanded  to  keep  silence,  upon  pain  of 

imprisonment. 

Then  Mr.  Baron  Jenner  summed  up  the  evidence  as  foUowcth  :— 

Baron  Jenner,  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  three  persons  in- 
dicted, vis.  Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  Bradshaw,*  and  Mr.  Cave,  for  murdering 
Sir  Charles  Pym,  bart.,  and  have  had  several  witnesses  called  for  the 
King,  against  die  prisoners  at  the  bar  :  the  first  of  which  was  Mr.  Mirri- 
day,  and  he  spves  you  this  account,  and  it  is  all  that  each  and  every  one 
gives,  and  it  agrees  on  all  sides  ;  and  he  tells  you,  that  all  those  gentle- 
men were  to  dine  at  Mr.  Cloudsley's,  at  the  Swan  Tavern  in  Old  Fish 
Street ;  and,  that  they  were  diere  at  dinner,  it  is  Tery  plainly  proved. 
And  being  there,  it  seems  that  some  of  Aose  gentlemen  had  bespoke  a 
ftah  dinner,  some  flesh,  and  had  some — ^vis.  a  plate  of  beef.  And  be 
tells  you,  also,  that  when  dinner  was  over,  some  words  did  arise  con- 
cemm<T  the  reckoning,  and  that  one  of  the  companies  were  got  down- 
stairs in  tile  entry,  where  a  further  quarrel  did  arise.  Mr.  Mirriday  tells 
you  further,  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  and  he  quarrelled,  so  there  was  a  scuflic 
in  the  entry  ;  after  which,  things  were  pretty  well  quieted  .there ;  in 
conies  Mr.  Walters  and  Sir  Charles  Pym,  and  while  Mr.  Miniday  was 
securing  the  flrst  quarrel,  they,  viz.  Sir  Charles  Pym  and  Mr.  Walters, 
were  got  out  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Charles  was  stooping  down,  and  Mr. 
Walters  was  pushinir  upon  his  neck  and  throwinir  him  do^\^^. 

So  said  Mr.  Mirriday;  and  wlien  he  went  to  take^  the  sword  out  of 
his  body,  he  saw  him  a  dying  man. 

The  next  evidence  was  Mr.  Neale,  and  he  observes  to  you,  that  one 
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of  the  gentlemen  did  say,  that  the  quarrel  was  not  intended  againsf 
Ihem ;  and  he  gives  an  aoconnt  of  tiie  story,  how  that  it  was  about  the 
beef;  how  that  Sir  Charles  was  run  dirough  by  Walters,  but  he  did  not 

aee  him  knock  his  head  against  the  ground. 

'Mt.  Palms  fi:ives  the  like  account,  and  saith, — that  whilst  th^  were  a 
iK:uffling  in  the  entry,  Sir  Charles  was  killed  at  the  door. 

The  next  evidence  is  the  drawer,  who  tells  you  of  a  squabble  that  Mr. 
Neale  had  with  the  coachman  at  the  door,  and  how  that  there  was  left 
four  of  the  gentlemen  behind,  and  that  the  coachman  was  unwilling  to 
wait,  because  it  rained,  his  horses  being  hot  they  might  catch  cold; 
whereupon,  he  put  his  footboy  into  the  coach,  and  threatened  the  coach- 
man if  ne  went  away  :  this  was  before  they  fell  out  about  the  meat. 

The  next  evidenee  was  one  Mr.  Hrummidge,  the  fishm<)n<jer  ;  lie  gives 
the  same  account,  how  that  a  quarrel  was  amongst  them,  und  how  that 
Hr.  Walters  was  on  one  side  of  the  kennel,  and  Sir  Charles  Pym  on  the 
other  side,  and  there  they  stood  with  their  swords  drawn ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  came  close,  they  wounded  each  other,  and  Sir  Charles  Pym  was 
killed;  but  he  did  not  see  his  head  knocked  against  the  ground. 

Comes  Fletcher,  my  Lord  Mayor's  officer,  and  he  tells  you,  that  he 
was  goinf^  by  the  door  home  into  Bread  Street,  and  he  sees  a  man  that 
was  wounded  stooping  down  ;  and  he  swears  that  Mr.  Walters  took  him 
by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  knocked  his  head  against  the  ground,  and 
heard  him  swear,  let  the  sword  stick  in  him.  Sanh  Webb,  and  another 
woman,  speak  it  to  be  in  the  like  manner;  and  one  of  them  talks  of 
Mr.  Walters's  pulling  Sir  Charles  Pym  out  of  the  entry  before  he  would 
come  out. 

Last  of  all,  gentlemen,  here  was  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  their  company, 
who  went  away  to  the  coffee-house,  and  hearing  murder  cried  out,  he 
came  and  found  Sir  Charles  Pym  killed,  and  quite  dead.  This,  gentle- 
men,  is  the  evidence  that  yon  have  heard,  as  near  as  I  can  give  it  you* 

Now,  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Walters,  he  would  have  you  believe  as  if 
Sir  Charles  had  struck  him  before  he  drew  his  sword ;  but  he  has  not 
proved  it :  likewise  speaks  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  he  docs  not  remember 
that  Sir  Charles  Pym  struck  him  before  he  drew :  but  so  it  was,  gentle- 
men, there  was  a  quarrel,  in  which  that  honorable  and  worthy  gentleman^ 
Eir  Charfes  Pym,  lost  his  lift. 

Now,  for  Mr.  Bradshaw,  he  confesseth,  that  there  was  a  quarrel ;  bul 
he  saith,  that  he  did  not  know  when  or  how  Sir  Charles  Pym  was  kUled;. 
and  for  Mr.  Cave,  I  do  not  find  anything  objected  against  him,  nor 
cither  of  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  what  the  law  is  in  this  case  :  first  of 
all,  to  begin  with  Mr.  Walters,  so  as  it  fares  with  Mr.  Walters,  so  you 
may  be  guided  to  deal  with  the  other  two.  Now  it  hatii  not  been  made 
appear,  by  any  of  the  evidence  that  you  have  heard,  that  there  was  any 
premeditated  malice  between  them,  for  they  were  never  in  company  be- 
fore, and  knew  not  each  other ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  manner  of 
malice  from  him  in  particular. 

The  next  step,  gentlemen,  is,  here  is  nothing  that  can  impute  a  general 
malice  upon  jMr.  Walters ;  for  if  I  had  no  design  to  kill  a  man,  and  kill 
another  with  whom  I  do  not  quarrel,  that  cannot  be  any  premeditated 
malice ;  but  I  rather  think  that  there  vras  a  little  heat  of  wine  amongst 
them :  and  this  whole  action  was  carried  on  by  nothing  else  but  by  a  hot 
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mid  sudden  frolic ;  abd  I  am  Tory  sorry  that  it  shimld  taU  upon  sach  a 
worthy  gendeman  as  he  was.  And,  if  there  was  no  malice  premeditated* 
then  he  can  be  found  guilty  of  nothing  but  manslaughter;  and,  as  fdrthe 
other  two,  they  must  be  totally  acquitted.  If  I  have  erred  in  the  sum- 
ming up  of  these  evidences,  or  mistaken  myself  in  any  point,  here  are 
niy  brothers  to  help  me. 

Then  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  withdrew  for  about  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  and  returned  into  court  upon  a  scruple  of  conscience ;  one 
amongst  them  spoke  to  the  court  as  followeth : — 

Juryimin.  My  lord,  we  are  not  satisfied  in  our  consciences  concerning 
the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Pym  ;  we  find  in  it  malice  forethought ;  because 
after  he  had  run  the  sword  through  his  body,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  must  knock  his  head  against  the  ground  ;  so  we  do  take  it,  that 
the  suid  Sir  Charles  Pym  was  maliciously  murdered. 

JvtUee  AUiboM.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  shall  endeaTour  to  direct 
you  in  this  case^  and  tell  you  what  the  law  saiih, — ^That  it  cannot  reach 
a  man's  Ufe  where  no  prepense  malice  is  proved ;  that  there  is  none 
proved,  appears  very  plain  to  rae,  and  I  hope  also  to  you,  because  it 
bath  been  proved,  tliat  tliose  gentlemen,  viz.  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and 
the  deceased,  had  never  been  in  company  before.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
upon  your  oaths  to  serve  the  King  as  jurymen ;  and  I,  as  a  judge,  am 
upon  my  oath  to  tiy  the  cause  as  well  on  the  behalf  of  the  living  as  the 
dead.  So  that  upon  the  whole  matter,  gentlemen,  this  can  be  called 
nothing  else  but  a  storm,  anungovemed  storm,  that  such  men  are  subject 
to ;  so  that  it  does  not  reach  precedent  malice,  but  subsequent  passion  ; 
ivhich  sad  passion  was  continued  to  that  height,  that  Sir  Charles  Pym,  in 
the  midst  of  it,  lost  his  life. 

Then  the  jury  went  out  again  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  j  and, 
returning,  brought  in  Mr.  Walters  guilty  of  mamlanghter;  but  the  other 
two  were  acquitted. 
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FRAGMENTS  01'  1  AxMlLY  HISTORY. 

ELIZABETH  AND  MARY  BULLYN,  COUSINS  OF  QLEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Ik  a  remote  part  of  the  King's  County,  Ireland,  adjoining  the  village 
of  Shannon  Harbour,  is  the  tomb  of  two  fair  cousins  of  theimliappyAnne 

Roleyn,  consort  of  Henry  VIII.  Tlie  story  of  its  discovery  is  curious, 
and  is  so  little  known  as  to  be  wortliv  of  minute  narration  :  while  the 
personages  to  whom  it  refers  confer  upon  it  very  great  additional 
interest. 

Shannon  Harbour  is  a  small  hamlet,  with  a  population  of  about  200. 

It  derives  Its  appellation  firom  being  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Inland 
Steam  Navicration  Company  of  Ireland,  it  being  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Grand  Canal  witli  the  river  Shannon,  ru  route  from  Limerick  to 
Dublin.  In  its  immediate  neiglibourhood  are  the  sites  of  several  battle- 
fields of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  continually,  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  husbandry,  the  peasantry  turn  up  broken  spears  and  swords,  and  the 
fragments  of  what  once  was  man.  In  180S,  when  the  canal  locks  were 
undergoing  repairs,  some  labourers  who  were  quarrying  in  the  ▼icinity  of 
the  village,  beneath  the  ruined  castle  of  Clonoona,  happened  on  an 
extensive  cave  in  the  limestone  rock.  Havins^  removed  some  loose 
stones  that  were  piled  up  at  its  farther  end,  tliey  uncovered  a  hucre  slab, 
eight  feet  in  length  by  four  in  breadth,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness. 
When  the  slab  was  raised,  a  QoWm  chiselled  in  the  solid  rock,  and  con- 
taining two  female  skeletons,  much  decayed,  was  revealed  to  view ;  and 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  superincumbent  flag  was  this  inscription,  cut  in 
alto  relieYo 

HEBE  -  imier  •  LETS  •  ELISABETH  •  AND  • 

MARY  •  BULLYN  •  DAVGHTERS  •  OF  •  THOMAS  • 
BULLYN  •  SON  •  OF  •  GEORGE  •  BULLYN  •  THE- 
SON  •  OF  •  GEORGE  •  BULLYN  •  VICOUNT  • 
ROCHFORD  •  SON  •  OF  *  8R  -  THOMAS  •  BULLTK  * 
ERLE  •  OF  •  ORMOND  -  AND  •  WILLSHEERE  - 

In  the  picturc-gallen,'  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  at  Parsonstown,  in  the 
King's  County,  were  formerly  two  sweet  female  faces,  inscribed,  the 
one,  **  Anno  ajtatis,  18,"  and  the  other,  *'  Anno  ajtatis,  17,"  but  other- 
wise anonymous.  No  one  knew  who  were  intended  to  be  represented 
by  them,  although  the  noble  Earl  was  well  aware  of  his  maternal  descent 
horn  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Bullyn  of  Blickling,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  this  tonib.  Then  it  was  remarked  that  the  elder  wore  a  jewel 
in  her  bosom,  in  shape  like  the  letter  10,  and  that  her  sister  had  fastened 
behind  the  ear  a  marygold  ;  and  the  rel)us  of  old  jiainters  was  remem- 
bered, who  generally  indicated  by  this  quaint  nietho<l  the  name  of  the 
individual  &eir  pencil  had  drawn.   The  Mary  and  Elixabeth  of  this 
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Aeeply-liidtlcn  tomb  were  now  discovered ;  and  lew  who  looked  on  the 
mildewed  and  wasted  relics,  and  contrasted  withtWi  the  mild  and  loving 
conntenanees  that  looked  down  upon  tliein  from  the  antique  pictuie- 
Iramet,  eould  help  a  shudder  at  rcniembering  the  wofhl  alteration.  The 
boasted  human  form — the  human  face  divine!  and  must  they  come  to 
this  ?  Ah,  yea,  incUi-d.  "  Now  £T('t  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and 
tell  her,  let  her  p.iint  an  inch  tliick,  to  tliis  favour  she  must  come  :  make 
her  laugh  at  that."    But — we  may  not  moralize. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  obscure  hiding  of  those  whose  lineage  so 
palpably  connected  them  with  the  blood  royal,  otherwise  than  by  con- 
jecturing that  the  fiiry  of  the  insatiate  Henry  was  not  extinguished  even 
with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  wife,  but  that  he  must  have  pursued  with 
his  wrath  her  near  relatives,  and  \h.vt  some  of  tlicm  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
Irish  shores.  In  the  very  making  of  the  sepulchre  there  was  an  evident 
seeking  for  concealment,  as  though  the  names  of  the  dead  themselves 
might  have  led  to  the  identification  and  prejudice  of  the  living. 

•*  Soon  after  the  sepulchral  stone,"  says  a  writer  in  an  extinct  Irish 
periodical,  "  was  first  distorhed,  an  amazing  namher  of  worms,  of  the 
centipede  description,  made  their  appearance  ahnut  the  place.  They 
were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  Ion and  of  a  hlack  C(»lour,  exceptini^  on 
the  belly,  which  was  brownish.  They  were  constantly  seen  to  ))r()ceed 
in  multitudes  from  the  tomb,  across  the  fields,  towards  a  house  \vhich 
had  been  erected  hard  by,  for  the  accommodation  of  some  quarrynien. 
Here  they  gathered  in  such  numbers  as  to  hang  pendant  from  the  roof  at 
times,  like  dusters  of  bees  after  swarming.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  house  acquired  the  name  of  Maggotty  Houttt*,  and  it  was  remarked  to 
be  exceedingly  unwholesome,  an  unusual  number  of  persons  having  died 
in  it.     At  last  it  became  totally  deserted,  no  one  dariuL'  to  live  there." 

We  believe  the  two  portraits  we  have  described  are  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. A  disastrous  lire  at  Paisonstown,  in  June,  1832,  consumed  a 
great  part  of  Lord  Rosse's  pictures,  and  among  them,  we  understand, 
tiiose  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Bullyn. 

THE  YOUNO  CHBVALIER. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Frescati  is  an  urn,  containing  the  heart  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  It  is  inscribed  with  these  beautiful  lines, 
written  by  the  Ahhate  Felice,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Cardinal  York, 
the  last  of  the  Stui^rts : — 

**  Di  Carlo  il  frerldo  cinere 
Qiicsta  brev'  urna  scrra  ; 
Figlio  de  Terzo  Giacomo, 
Segnor  d*  Ingfailterrs, 
Fuor'  de  regno  patrio. 
A'  lui  chc  tomba  diede? 
Infidelta  di  popolo^ 
HtNgrHadejidSr 

ITowever  much  the  Stuarts  may  be  blamed — and  that  there  is  abun- 
dant cause  of  censure  none  will  deny — their  misfortunes  lend  their 
history  a  saddened  interest.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
when  men  can  think  and  talk  quietly  about  them,  pity  must  enter 
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largely  into  our  feelings  respecting  these  outcast  princes.  They  erred 
grievously,  and  they  were  puniahed  heavily  ;  and  if  suffisring  can  in  any 
wise  atone  for  imprudence,  tben  sniely  the  meed  of  conndeiation  cannot 
be  long  withheld  firom  them,  whoie  tean  ahould  have  wiped  away  all 
traoee  of  their  tnuugienion. 


THS  lURTH-PLACB  AND  BIRTB-DAT  OV  TH«  DUKB  OF 

WBLLINOTON. 

A  small  print,  which  lies  before  us  as  we  write,  presents  to  us  the 
existin}^  state  of  Danjian  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Moath,  Ireland — the 
reputed  hirth-j)lacc  of  liis  (irace  the  Duke  of  Wellinf^ton.  We  say  "re- 
puted," lor  the  claim  has  been  more  than  once  controverted  by  writers 
who  maintain  that  the  Irish  metropolis  mnst  be  adjudged  that  honoor. 
And,  certainly,  a  cnnent  Dublin  story  dedaies  that  the  G^reat  Hero  was 
bom  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  in  that  city,  at  the  Earl  of  Momington*s 
residence,  Spring  (lardens.  College  Green — a  house  long  since  taken 
down,  ])ut  which  stood  nearly  opposite  to  the  grand  front  of  the  old 
Irish  Parliament  House.  The  disputes  respecting  the  birth-places  of 
illustrious  men  have  been,  and  wc  suppose  ever  will  be,  of  constant  re- 
cnnence*  Thdr  cause  is  natural  and  apparent.  In  the  present  instance 
we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  received  opinion, 
wliic  h  assigns  to  the  crumbling  ruins  of  this  yenerable  pHe  bdEbreus  the 
glory  of  such  an  undying  reminiscence. 

Dangan  Castle  is  situated  within  two  miles  of  the  village  of  Summer- 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Larracor  (memorable  from  its  recollections  of  Swift), 
and  is  distant  seventeen  miles  from  Dublin,  in  a  uurlh-wcst  direction. 
A  ruin  itself,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  once  fruitftil  but  now  deserted 
demesne,  that  has  been  completely  cleared"  by  the  woodman's  axe. 
Close  at  hand  is  the  basin  of  a  drained  lake.  Of  the  castle  the  mere 
shell  is  standing,  in  a  portion  of  which  a  straw-thatched  peasant's  hut  has 
been  erected.  Dangan  was  anciently  a  fortress  of  the  Fitz-Eustaces, 
Lords  Porllestcr,  and  was  probably  founded  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  one  of  that  famUy.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Earls  of 
Kildare,  and  from  them  (through  the  Plunkets,  Lords  Kiltoen)  to  the 
Wesleys,  or  Porleys,  the  ancestors  of  the  illustrious  waorrior  we  are 
speaking  of.  The  Marquis  Welleslcy  sold  Dangan  to  Colonel  Burrowes, 
by  whom  it  was  leased  to  Mr.  Roger  O'Connor,  during  whose  tenancy 
the  whole  building  was  dismantled  by  conflagration.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  or  restore  it. 

The  birth-day  of  our  hero  has  been  the  subject  of  misapprehension, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  late  Colonel  Gurwood,  the  editor  of  his  "  De- 
spatches.*' In  the  registry  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  Dublin,  the  entry  of  hia 
Grace's  baptism  has  been  lately  found,  which  proves  him  to  be  a  day»  if 
not  more,  older  than  he  is  thought  to  be.   The  entry  i»— 

**  17<)9.  April  no  — Arthur,  son  of  the  BiAt  Honourable  Earl  and  Countess 
ofMormngtOD.  Baptised.** 

And  immediately  beneath  is  the  attesting  signature  of  "  Isaac  Maxn, 
Archdeacon."  Dr.  Mann  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in 
1772,  and  occupied  that  see  until  his  death  in  1789. 
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ARCHBISHOPS  OF  YORK. 

TflKRis  bave  been  fourteen  Aicbbishops  of  Yoik  sonce  the  Bestomdoo. 
Immediately  after  that  great  OTenl  ibe  ftmoui  Db.  Aocbptsd  Fbbwem — 

tbe  friend  of  Laud  and  the  devoted  adherent  of  King  Charles  1. — was 
translated  from  tlie  Sec  of  Lichfield  to  the  Northern  Arc  hicpiscopal  prelacy. 
His  Grace  was  olfh  st  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Frewc  n  of  Northiam,  in 
Sussex,  a  learned  Purit.iii  divine,  and  received  liis  education  at  the  Free- 
School  of  Canterbury,  and  at  ^kJagdalen  College,  Oxford.  His  earliest  op- 
portanity  of  gaining  public  distinction  seems  to  bave  been  at  Madiid  .wbcare 
ne  bappened  to  be,  in  tbe  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  tbe  Embassy,  wben 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Bucldnghani  i)aid  their  romantic  visit  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  and  wliere  he  preaclicd  so  impressive  and  elo- 
<iuent  a  sermon  before  the  Prince,  tliat  wlu  ii  Charles  ascended  the  throne 
he  called  for  Frewen  by  name,  and,  witli  liis  own  hand,  placed  him  on  the 
list  of  liuyal  Chaplains.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Dr. 
Frewcn,  wbo  tben  bdd  tbe  Presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  %va8  mainly 
instrumental  in  sending  tbe  University  plate  to  tbe  King  at  Oxford,  and 
he  also  a<lvanced  £500  out  of  bis  own  resources  for  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. His  Grace,  died  Unmarried,  28th  March,  1664,  leaving  his  fortune 
to  his  brother,  Stephen  Frewen,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  T.ondon,  from  whom 
derive  tlie  families  of  Frewen,  of  Northiam  and  Frewen,  of  Brickwail 
House,  Sussex. 

The  next  Archbishop  was  Riohaiid  Stebnb,  wbo  bad  previously  held 
(be  See  of  Carlisle.  His  Grace,  tbe  son  of  Simon  Sterne,  of  Mansfield, 
became  Cha[)lain  to  Laud,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with 
that  illustrious  divine.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  died  Archbishop  of  York  in  1683,  aged  87.  His  secoiul 
son,  Simon  Sterne,  of  Fllrington  and  Halifax,  married  Mary,  heiress  of 
Roger  Jacques,  Esq.,  and  was  grandfather  of  Lauuence  Steiusk,  the 
author  of  '*  THstram  Shandy."  The  crest  of  the  ArchUshop's  fomOy— 

a  starling" — may  possibly  have  suggested  the  pathetic  efSsode  on  the 
**Poor  Caged  Bild,"  in  the  "  Sentimental  Journey." 

Dr.  John  Doi.ben,  Bisliop  of  Rochester,  succeeded  Sterne.  This  prelate, 
prior  to  entering  into  Holy  Orders,  was  a  military  ollicer,  and  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Civil  War  under  the  royal  standard,  ])articularly'at  the 
defence  of  York,  where  he  received  a  severe  wound.  He  was  Lord  High 
Almoner  and  Clerk  of  the  closet  to  Charles  II.,  and,  during  the  prohibition 
of  the  liturgy,  was  accustomed  to  read  it  in  a  house  opposite  All  Soul's 
CoU^,  of  which  a  memorial  is  preserved  in  a  fine  painting  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  at  Finedon,  a  copy  of  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Dr.  Dolben  died  in  lOHO,  leaving  a  son.  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben, 
Bart.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  C'ommon  Pleas,  whose  great-grandson,  Sir 
John  Knglish  Dolben,  tbe  last  of  his  race,  died  in  1837.  This  remark- 
able person  was  devotedly  attached  to  classical  literature  and  antiquities,  and 
supported  with  great  sew,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  toleratbn,  the 
prmciples  of  the  Established  Church.  Previously  to  bis  final  retirement 
into  the  country,  he  lingered  with  much  affection  about  the  haunts  of 
liis  youthful  studies  and  amusements,  being  alike  conspicuous  for  his 
venerable  deportment  and  harndess  eccentricity.  He  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  Commemoration  Dinners  at  Cluist  Church;  and  he  Gre- 
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(juontly  joinod  the  juvonile  ranks  at  Westminster  Scliool,  wliom  lie  would 
j4Cconipany  to  service  at  the  Abbey,  saying,  he  was  the  youngest  among 
them  beginning  to  count  afresh  from  seventy.  He  had  hit  cmM  printed 
In  black  letter  type,  saying  he  was  himself  *'  old  English,'*  and  that  was 
the  most  appropriate  style  for  him.  He  carried  so  many  small  Tolwnes 
about  with  liim  in  his  numerous  and  capacious  pockets,  that  he  appeared 
like  a  walking  library  ;  -incl  his  memory,  especially  in  classical  quotations, 
was  equally  well  storerl.  These  few  passinj^  words  on  old  Sir  English 
Dolben,  as  pious  and  kind-hearted  a  gentleman  as  ever  existed,  will  not 
be  deemed  iiielevant,  with  refevenee  to  his  learned  and  distingwished 
predecessoir  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  next  prelate  in  succession,  Ti:o  ia-  Lampiat.i?,  was  a  deseesdani 
of  the  ancient  Cumberland  family  of  Lanipluf^b,  of  Lamplugh,  now  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Brouixhani  as  heir  general.  His  Grace — successively  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  OxOtrd,  Aichd(>acon  of  London,  and  Bishop  of 
i!^xeter,  died  at  Bishopslhorp  in  IG91,  aged  70,  leaving  a  son,  Archdeacon 
Thomas  Lamplugh,  D.D.,  ancestor  of  Mr*  Ijamplugh  Rapcr,  of  Lamplugh 
Bad  Lotherton.  The  Tacancy  in  the  See  of  York  was  supplied  by 
the  eleration  of  the  learned  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  John  Sharp, 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Bradford,  and  the  descendant  of  an  old 
but  decayed  family  lonp^  settled  at  Little  Norton,  in  Bradford  Dale. 
During  the  reign  of  James  IL,  he  had  incurred  the  monarch's  dis- 
pleasure by  his  sermons  against  Rome,  and  suii'ered  suspension.  By 
William  IIL,  however,  and  Queen  Anne,  he  was  mueh  esteemed,  and 
had  the  honour  of  preaching  the  Coronation  Sermon  of  the  latter  sove- 
reign. Dr.  Sharpens  pulpit  eloquence  became  very  popular.  His  dis- 
courses, which  have  been  collected  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  still  main- 
tain their  reputation.  His  death  occurred  2d  Feb.  1Y14.  The  next 
archbishop  was  Sir  VVii.t.iAM  Dawes,  translated  from  Chester.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  family  baronetcy  at  the  decease  of  his  brother,  aud  died  iu 
1 784,  leaving  a  son.  Sir  D*  Arcy  Dawes,  Bait.  Next  to  Dr.  Dawes  followed 
Lancelot  Blackbcbn,  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
1716;  and  after  him,  came  Thomas  Hbkrim:,  a  prelate  cdebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  public  spirit  He  filled  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  York 
during  tlie  memorable  year  1745  ;  and,  on  leaniinp:  the  defeat  of  the 
Kin«^'s  troops  at  Preston  Pans,  convened  a  meeting  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  aud  clergy  at  York,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  spirited  speech,  and 
imparted  so  much  en&usiasm  that  no  less  than  £40,000  was  tmmediately 
subscribed  to  raise  troops  for  the  national  defence.  These  services  and 
his  general  reputation,  naturally  advanced  him  to  the  Primacy  at  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Potter,  and  he  held  the  See  of  Canterbury  until  his  death, 
in  1757.  His  son,  Thomas  Herring,  Esq.,  married  the  sister  of  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Cooper,  Bart.,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Hanuan  Herring 
Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Shrewl  Castle,  county  Wicklow.  Dr.  Herring's  pre- 
feriMnt  to  Canterbury  made  way  for  the  advancement  of  Mattbsw  Hut- 
TOM,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  to  the  See  of  York.  This  divine  was  the  second  son 
of  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Mar8ke,and  descended,  in  the  fifth  degree,  from 
Matthew  Hutton,  who  filled  the  northern  Primacy  in  1594,  and  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  that  "  he  was  so  little  of  a  sycophant,  that  he  durst  preach 
before  a  court  on  tlir  instaliilily  of  kingdoms  and  the  change  of  dynasties, 
and  durst  ring  in  Elizabeth's  cars  the  funeral  knell  of  a  succession."  Dr. 
Hutton  was  eventually  translated,  as  his  predecessor  Herring  had  been. 
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to  the  Afcbbisliopric  of  Canterbury.    That  event  happened  in  1 757, 

."John  niT.nF.RT,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  received  the  niitrf  of  Yorlc.  His 
Grace  died  in  17()1,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  See  by  the  Hon.  and  Kij^lit 
Rev.  Robert  Dht  mmosd  who  had  been  successively  Prebendary  ot  West- 
minster and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Salisbury.  He  was  second  son  of 
Oeoige  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  grandson  maternally  of  Ro- 
bert Hailey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  celebrated  l^nrd  High  Treasurer ;  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  Drummond  according  to  the  deed  of  entail  of  his 
great  pnrandfntber,  William  Viscount  Stratballan.  His  Grace  died  in  1 770, 
leaving,  with  other  issue,  a  son  Rohcrt,  ulio  became  ninth  Earl  of  Kinnoul. 
After  Dr.  Drummond,  the  next  Archbishop  of  York  was  William  Maiik- 
HAM,  who  had  filled  the  important  situation  of  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  had  held  the  See  of  Chester  for  the  six  preeeding  years.  Dr. 
Markham  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient 
Nottinghamshire  family  of  Markham,  of  Coatham.  His  grandson  is  the 
present  Col.  Wm.  Markham,  of  Becca  Hall,  near  Tadcaster.  Archhishop 
Markham  died  in  1807,  aj^ed  88,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  Grace  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  late  venerable  divine, 
Edwaad  Habcourt,  whose  death,  during  the  past  month,  has  suggested 
this  brief  summary  of  *'  the  Primates  of  England.** 

The  present  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Thomas  Mf  sgrate,  isanatiTV 
of  Cambridge,  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Peete  Musgrave,  was  a 
woollen  draper  and  tailor,  and  obtained  some  notoriety  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century  as  a  warm  and  liberal  sujiportcr  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
University  town.  The  Archbishop,  who  is  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
married,  in  1839,  the  Hon.  Catherine  Cavendish,  daughter  of  Richard, 
aeeond  Lord  Waterpark. 


SONNET. 

Guernsey,  to  me  and  in  my  partial  eyes 

Thou  art  a  holy  and  enchanted  isle. 

Where  I  would  linger  long,  and  muse  the  while 
Of  ancient  thoughts  and  solemn  memories. 

Quickening  &  tender  tear  or  pensive  smile : 
Guernsey  !  for  nearly  thrice  a  hundred  yeaia 
Home  of  my  fathers  !  refuge  from  their  fears 

And  haven  to  their  hope — when  long  of  yore, 
Fleeing  Imperial  Charles  and  bloody  Rome, 

Protestant-martyrs,  to  thy  sea-girt  shore 
They  came,  to  seek  a  temple  and  a  home, 

And  found  thee  generous !  I,  their  son,  would  pour 
My  heartful  all  of  praise  and  thanks  to  thee. 
Island  of  weloomea— friendly,  frank,  and  free ! 

liABUR  F.  Tupnm 


Q  Q  3 
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THE  ROMANTIC  HEROES  OF  HlSTOHY. 

No.  I. — Batard. 

No  character  of  the  laiddle  ages  stands  oat  in  brigliter  relief  than  ihat 
of  Bayard»  the  knight   tans  peur  «t  tans  reprochs,"  He  was  not,  indeed, 

the  first  who  hore  this  honorable  (1(  ignation.  Another  knight — Bon 
chevalier  nans  paour — had  previously  been  distinguished  by  some  such 
epithet,  as  the  father  of  Sir  Dynadan,  one  of  the  Knijihts  of  the  Round 
Table  ;  and  Bayard  has  been  tqiialled,  if  not  surpassed,  hy  our  own  Sir 
Philip  Sidney — perhaps  Sir  Sidney  Smith — and  many  modern  successors. 
Neither  was  he  conspiciions  for  any  great  achkrement  in  anni ;  and  In  no 
^eat  action,  snch  at  Crecy,  P6itierB,  and  Aginconrt,  was  it  his  fortune  to 
bear  part.  He  also  was  concerned,  cither  as  principal  or  associate,  in  several 
incidents,  which  by  no  means  realize  our  modem  ideas  of  chivalry  ;  and 
yet  posterity,  with  one  accord,  concurs  in  his  designation.  Many  loftier 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  histf»ry  of  France,  and  those 
countries  with  which  he  was  associated ;  yet  he,  almost  alone,  of  all  the 
number,  is  now  recollected— a  dreomatanoe  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  the  general  barbarity  of  thote  days,  but  must  also  spring 
from  his  own  innate  worth. 

Pierre  de  Terrail — the  patronymic  designation  of  the  chevalier — was 
the  cadet  or  younger  son  of  the  knightly  family  of  Bayard  in  Dauphino, 
and  was  born  at  the  Chateau  of  that  name,  in  the  year  147G.    The  old 
chronicles  inform  us,  that  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished  for  three 
generations,  and  three  sons  wtn  bom  to  the  old  Itiught  of  Terrail  to 
inherit  his  progenitors'  renown.   The  old  gentleman  had  earned  fame  in 
the  battle  of  Spun;  his  father  had  fidlen  at  either  Agincourt  or  Poitiers. 
The  former,  however,  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  ;  and  a  short  time  befon* 
his  death,  accordincr  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  summoned  the  sons  to 
his  presence.    In  reply  to  tlie  usual  interrogatory,  the  eldest  expressed 
his  resolution  to  remain  at  home,  and  iight  the  bears,  with  which  the 
country  teemed ;  fliA  eistie  and  its  appurtenances  were  eoniequently  left 
to  him  :  the  second  preferred  devotion  to  the  church,  a  wealthy  abbacy 
being  in  the  family :  but  lihe  third  and  youngest,  our  hero  Pierre,  then  a 
youth  of  thirteen,  was  intent  solely  on  war,  and  consequently  soon  after- 
wards was  despatched  to  the  court  of  tiie  Duke  of  SsToy,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  noble  art  of  arms. 

Warfare  then  was  a  very  different  game  from  at  present.  The  rccollec- 
tion  of  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  the  Roman  infismtry,  had  gone  out  of 
date — ^if^  indeed,  the  names  of  either  Rome  or  Greece  were  known  to  the 
accomplished  knights  of  the  period—- and  cavalry  alone  was  held  in 
estimation.    Foot  soldiers  were  reckoned  as  so  many  "  villains,"  and  in 
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VatCk,  accounted  as  nothing.    The  gnoefiil  boTsemansliip  of  young  « 

Pierre  accordingly  soon  attracted  attention ;  and  high  thing's  were  pre- 
dicted of  him,  when,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Duke,  he  kept  his  scat, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efl'orts  of  an  unruly  steed  to  throw  him.  His 
mother  called  him  aside,  and  bestowed  on  liini  her  purse  ;  an  old  imclc, 
a,  bishop,  wiis  in  raptures  :  and  a  youthful  boast  from  Pierre,  that  in  six 
yean  lie  would  bMtride  an  animal  over  tome  fidd  more  perilous,  drew 
brth  greater  admixstion  than  if  he  had  taught  the  churchman  to  tpell 
the  initiatory  w<»d  of  his  hreviary.  In  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  he  soon  acquired  other  distinctions  ;  its  reigning  princes  of  those 
days  being  as  conspicuous  for  honour  and  fidelity  as  they  subsequetitly 
became  for  intrigue  and  faithlessness  when,  as  it  was  remarked,  the  geo- 
graphical portion  of  their  dominions  rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
should  he  morally  honest.  The  reigning  prince  was  a  man,  who,  on 
being  asked  by  some  northern  ambassador  for  his  hounds,  shewed  him  a 
long  array  of  poor  at  his  dinner-table,  and  said,  "  Voila  met  chieiis — the 
dogs  by  which  I  expect  to  chase  and  get  hold  of  Paradise ;  "  and  the 
Duchess,  if  we  may  believe  report,  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her 
IorI.  The  troubadours  of  the  period  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  in 
describing  the  beauties  of  her  person  and  the  grace  of  her  mind.  She 
was  in  the  flower  of  age  when  the  young  Bayud  was  entrusted  to  her 
care ;  and  under  so  accomplished  a  personage,  he  soon  became  so  con- 
q^cuous  for  his  elegant  and  chivalrous  demeanour,  that  the  Duke,  six 
montlis  afterwards,  deemed  him  the  most  acceptable  present  he  could 
make  to  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  on  meeting  that  sovereign  at 
Lyons.  AVith  his  horse,  he  was  accordingly  passed  over  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Vicqiu  t,  from  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  he  made  his  steed  curvet  in  the  King's  presence.  Charles  quickly 
assigned  him  to  a  mentor  of  the  house  of  Luxembouig,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  made  £is  flrst  essay  in 
arms. 

A  noted  Knight,  De  Valdrt'*,  of  Burgimdy,  was  his  opponent.  This 
chevalier,  one  of  the  boldest  known,  had  then  come  to  Lyons,  and  hung 
up  his  shield  in  defiance  of  all  adventurers,  whether  on  horse  or  foot. 
He  had  inspired  such  alarm,  that  none  ventured  to  answer  the  challenge  ; 
and  Piquet,  in  this  emergency,  being  still  in  the  service  of  the  Frraich 
King,  from  whom  he  received  an  annual  allowance  of  three  horses  and 
three  hundred  francs,  considered  himself  bound  in  honour  to  touch  the 
shield — the  usual  mode  of  signifying  acceptance.  The  King  at  arms 
expressed  his  astonishment  and  apprehension  at  the  deed.  Piquet,  as 
yet,  was  a  stripling,  while  de  Valdre  stood  a  stalwart  man.  But  a  far 
other  source  of  perturbation-existed  in  the  mind  of  the  youth :  his  horses 
were  not  sufficiently  caparisoned ;  he  himself  was  destitute  of  the  requi- 
site armour ;  and  the  slender  allowance  of  the  French  King  could  provide 
Sag  neither.  In  these  circumstances,  by  the  advice  of  one  Bellabre,  an 
associate,  he  had  recourse  to  the  fat  abbot,  or  rich  bishop,  liis  uncle. 
Tlie  brace  set  out  on  a  tour,  and  after  some  little  difliculty  cajoled  the  gen- 
tleman at  the  abbacy.  They  returned  home  with  a  hundred  crowns,  to 
purchase  the  horses,  and,  what  they  valued  more,  an  order  on  a  merchant 
at  Lyons,  to  furnish  whatever  else  might  be  required.  The  holy  man 
neglected  to  specify  or  hint  the  amount;  and,  observing  this,  the  two 
hurried  on  to  the  city,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  inadvertency  before  it 
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thould  be  reeoUectod  hy  the  worthy  father.  It  iviU  detract,  we  fear,  firom 
the  future  knight's  reputation,  to  add,  that  he  conaiderably  surpaased  the 
abhot*8  ezpeetatbnt,  and  ran  up  a  bUl  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred 

crowns  ere  a  messenger  arrived,  panting,  from  the  abbey,  restricting  him 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty — a  march  (stolen)  which  the  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary never  forgave,  though  Piquet  brought  great  honour  on  the  family, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  ensuing  combat, 
where  De  Yaldr^  exhibited  all  due  ooturtesy  and  forbearance. 

The  chronicler,  who  narrates  this  feat,  applauds  Piquet's  dexterity,  in 
overreaching  the  bishop ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  entitled 
him  to  the  designation  of  sans  reproche^  though  it  is  an  operation  wliich 
has  frequently  been  performed,  both  before  and  since.  Picquct,  on  the 
fruits,  set  out  for  Aire  in  Picardy,  where  he  announced  a  grand  tourney, 
in  the  name  of  "  Pierre  de  Bayard,  gentleman  and  apprentice  in  arms.** 
The  King  of  France  had  previously  presented  him  with  a  caparisoned 
hone,  and  three  hundred  crowns  on  taking  leave,  counselling  him  to  be 
brave  to  men,  and  to  ladies,  generous.  "Generous,"  indeed,  Hayard 
appears  to  have  been  to  both  ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishop's  guer- 
don was  already  gone,  and  he  invariably  distributed  his  acquisitions  as 
iargcses  amongst  his  attendants  and  adherents  in  anns,  though  in  what 
way  he  obtained  them  is  not  distinctly  known  ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  eonsideiable. 

Siz-and-forty  adventurers  here  presented  themselves  to  contend  finr  his 
prizes,  conspicuous  amongst  whom  were  Bellabre,  and  one  David,  a  Scot. 
"  Fair  ladies  "  were  also  there,  and  liighly  extolled  the  courtesy  of  the 
bidding  knight  :  but  he  was  quickly  summoned  from  this  mimic  warfare 
to  a  sterner  scane  ;  the  Lord  of  Ligny,  to  whose  banner  he  was  attached, 
having  been  sent  to  threaten  Rome  with  five  hundred  lances,  and  two 
thousand  Swiss,  when  Charies  projected  his  iU-feted  incursion  to  Italy. 
Here  he  soon  learned  how  dhflTerent  are  the  customs  of  war  from  the 
maxims  of  chivalry;  his  commander,  a  cousin  of  Charles,  having  de* 
tained  rigidly,  as  prisoners,  four  hundred  men,  who  had  surrendered  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  safe  conduct  to  another  ])lace.  The  plea  for  this 
infraction  was,  that  although  the  agreement  had  been  signed  by  tlie  king, 
it  wanted  the  countersign  of  his  secretary  ;  and  with  this  subterfuge,  the 
Italians  were  forced  to  temain  oontented.  It  inflamed  their  resentment, 
however,  at  the  battle  of  Taro,  which  followed  ;  and  in  this  sanguinary 
action  Bayard  greatly  distinguished  himself,  having  had  two  hoises  shot 
under  him  in  the  course  of  the  day.  He  captured  one  of  the  enemy's 
standards  in  the  subsequent  pursuit;  and  for  his  c(mduct  on  the  occasion, 
received  from  Charles  a  present  of  ftve  hundred  crowns — the  somewhat 
chivalrous  coin  with  which  it  was  customary  in  those  days  to  reward 
valour.  Five  hundred  Italians,  and  scarcely  as  many  hundred  French, 
fell  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  day,  which  was  long  held  remarkable 
as  the  first  of  the  Italian  mediaeval  contests  in  which  blood  to  any  extent 
had  been  slied  ;  tiie  conflicts  previous  to  this  period  having  rather  been 
the  formal  and  comparatively  innocuous  array  of  sc^uadron  against  squad- 
ron in  the  field  than  the  sanguinary  melee  of  battle.  An  Italian  engage- 
ment previously,  had,  in  fact,  rather  resembled  a  tournament ;  and  the 
recollection  of  this  action  was  consequently  impressed  so  vividly  upon 
their  mi  niory,  that  the  progress  of  Charles  for  some  time  remained  unim- 
peded.  The  foUy  of  the  popes  contributed  to  the  easy  success  of  the 
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hiTaders ;  a  contemporary  writer  remarking, — that  amongst  five  of  them^ 
.Uieie  waa  not  one  who  posieaaed  common  senae.  But  a  new  pontiff  aac- 
ceeded — Alexander  the  Sixth,  who,  though  restless,  rapacious,  and  pro- 
fligate, was  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  ambition.  In  martial  afiain,  he 
acted  with  oner^^  and  promptness  ;  and  though  such  spirit  may 
seem  inconn;ruous  in  a  priest,  it  liad  the  result  of  causint^  Charles  tlu; 
Bold  to  lose  his  advantages  in  Italy,  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  hud  acq^uircd 
them. 

The  French  king  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  the  primitive  dnty 
pf  wandering  up  and  down  his  domtniona,  diapensing  justice  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  Louis  the  Twelfth,  his  auoceaaor,  renewed  the  Italian  inroads  ; 

and  Bayard,  who  had  been  left  in  garrison  in  Lonihardy,  was  consequently 
a<'ain  called  into  action.  In  the  interval  he  had  lu'ld  a  tournay  in  honour 
of  the  Lady  Blanche,  widow  of  his  first  master;  and  also,  it  is  said,  of 
another  lady,  the  Signora  de  Fluxas,  who  had  in  early  liie  gained  his 
afleetiona,  hut  anhaequently  beatowed  her  own  upon  another  knight,  when 
Bayard  became  len  intent  on  love  than  war.  From  such  amusements, 
however,  he  was  summon  id  away  by  sterner  realities.  Sforza  had 
rushed  into  the  Duchy  of  Milan  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  German 
force  ;  and  Bayard  having  alone  followed  a  body  of  his  horse  into  Binasco> 
with  more  courage  than  prudence,  was  captured  before  Sforza's  head- 
quarters. The  knight  is  extolled  by  a  chronicler  for  having  satisfactorily 
**  hewn  atheada  and  limha  "  before  the  unlucky  reverae ;  and  hia  proweaa 
only  secured  him  more  diatinction  at  the  handa  of  hia  foe.  Having 
told  the  captor  that  there  were  fourteen  or  iiftecMi  thousand  men  at  am^ 
and  a  still  greater  number  of  plebeian  foot  ready  to  dispute  for  the  prize 
of  Lombardy,  and  lamented  his  own  inability  to  take  part  in  the  expected 
encounter,  Sforza  generously  liberated  liim  with  his  horse  and  am)S  ;  and 
the  knight  ever  afterwards  professed  his  devotion,  lamenting  that  the  in- 
troduction of  fire-anna,  and  tiie  employment  of  mercenariea,  wetre  likely  to 
put  an  end  to  such  courtesies,  "as  chivalry  could  no  longer  be  ex- 
pected when  men  barbarously  fought  on  foot,  and  the  principal  strength 
of  an  army  was  to  consist  of  a  mercenary  rabble."  Yet  the  knights 
themselves,  in  this  respect,  were  anything  but  pure,  as  they  almost 
invariably  gave  their  own  services  for  "guerison,"  and  cared  little 
whether  the  cause  in  which  they  fought  was  right  or  wrong,  provided 
they  had  thdor  apoila  or  money.  A  dreumatanoe  which  ahortly  after- 
wards occurred  increaaed  Bayard's  repugnance  to  foot.  Having  him- 
self captured  Sotomayor,  a  Spaniah  knight,  and  relative  of  the  cele« 
brated  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  cither  he  or  his  adherents  by  no 
means  exhibited  the  generous  courtesy  he  lately  experienced,  and  the 
Spaniard  was  roughly  handled  for  attempting  to  escape  without  ransom  ; 
that  on  paying  his  thousand  crowns  he  also  sent  a  challenge  to  Bayard 
to  fight  him  on  foot  Bayard  at  thia  period  waa  auffinring  fi»m  ague, 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  illness  is  supposed  to  have  prompted  the 
peculiar  choice  of  the  othor,  who  is  loudly  arraigned  by  a  troubadour 
of  Bayard's,  though  he  seems  to  have  had  most  cause  to  complain,  as 
he  was  killed  by  a  thrust  in  the  throat  at  the  first  attack,  A  combat  of 
tliirtcen  followed,  and  such  was  tlie  violence  of  the  Spaniards,  tliat 
eleven  of  the  French  horses  were  overthrown  on  the  mat  encounter. 
Bayaid  and  another  French  knight  alone  remained  uni]^ured«  and  aa 
these  maintained  the  field  throughout  Uie  day  againat  their  opponents^ 
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tliey  were  in  honour  deemed  the  victors.    Their  eompamons  having' 
heeii  driven  beyond  the  lists,  were  pronounced  hors  de  combat — a  desig- 
nation which  in  our  day  has  received  a  different  interpretation.  They 
fell  not,  however,  to   the  lot  of  their  opponents,  and  hence  no  ^a.m 
resulted  from  the  conflict — a   circumstance  of  considerahle  importance 
at  that  period,  when  warriors  depended  chiefly  for  subsistence  on  the 
lansom  of  their  prisoners,  and  could  not  afford  to  contend  solely  for 
the  ephemera  of  glory.    Bayard,  however,  seems  mora  fiee  from  reproach 
in  this  respect  than  most  oS  his  contemporaries  ;  and  one  source  of  his 
popularity  with  his  followers  was,  that  he  invariably  divided  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  "  fri^erison  "  amongst  them.    His  "  faith- 
ful servitera,"  who  records  this,  indeed  informs  us  that  he  distributed 
the  whole ;  but  as  the  knight,  if  he  freely  gave,  seems  as  freely  to  have 
received,  and  maintained  an  expensive  eatidiliahment  without  what,  in 
modem  phraseology,  would  he  termed  any  "  visible  means  of  support," 
it  may  be  inferred  lliat  the  "  servitor"  is  inclined  to  magnify  the  munifi- 
cence of  his  master.    Yet  Bayard,  amidst  all  his  generosity,  sometimes 
indnlcred  in  what  would  be  considered  something  like  highway  robbery  in 
our  degenerate  times.    On  one  occasion,  especially,  he  kidnap|>ed  a  banker, 
or  money-changer,  en  route  to  join  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  and  succeeded  in 
appropriating  the  whole  booty,  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  to  himself,  be- 
cause another  captain,  who  joined  him  in  the  enteiprise,  chanced  to  have 
taken  up  his  position  on  another  road  from  that  the  money-changer 
passed.    With  liberality,  however,  which  seems  no  more  than  just,  Bayani 
presented  him  with  half  the  amount,  after  the  other  knights  had  decided 
that  lie  was  entitled  to  no  part ;  though  it  does  not  raise  the  gentlemaji 
or  his  class  much  in  our  estimation,  when  it  is  added,  that  "  he  got  down 
on  his  knees  "  (says  the  "  fiuthful  servitor")  to  Bayard,    and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  exdaimed, '  My  master,  and  my  friend,  what  return  can  I 
make  ?  '  "  And  the  joy  of  the  chronicker  is  at  its  height  when  he  adds,  that 
"  the  good  knight,  with  heart  as  pnxe  as  pearl»"  bestowed  the  lemainder 
on  his  adherents. 

From  these  ])rivate  enterprises  he  was  summoned  by  Louis  to  attend 
him  in  the  relief  of  Genoa,  and  though  still  suflcring  from  ague  as  well  as 
a  wound  in  the  arm,  Bayard  deemed  it  his  duty  to  attend,  and  greatly 
distinguishedhimself  in  the  campaign  that  followed.  Infontry  being  now 
the  chief  force,  he  commanded  a  thousand  foot  on  the  occasion,  and  they 
roust  have  been  of  a  most  intereiliBg  Older;  a  contemporary  haid  describing 
them  as  "  gentle  as  cats,  humane  as  leopards,  honest  as  millers,  with 
Angers  adhesive  as  glue,  and  innocent  as  Judas  Tscariot."  Such  a  graphic 
and  comprehensive  description  has  been  surpassed  by  no  professor  of  Bil- 
lingsgate in  our  times ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  some  other  feeling  than 
modesty  which  induced  Ba3rard  to  supplicate  the  king  would  entrust  him 
with  only  half  the  number.  The  virtues  of  "  those  good  old  times  "  are 
in  fact  overrated.  No  modem  annals  exhibit  wretches  capable  of  vying 
with  those  miscreants,  whether  French  or  English.  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  the  English  at  Beauvois,  in  France,  regularly  cast  their 
unransomed  prisoners  into  a  burning  pit,  which  they  named  L'KnJer  ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  with  excusable  resentment,  threw  the  monsters 
into  it  when  captured  in  turn.  In  Bayard's  era  they  woe  hut  little  im- 
prored,  and  great  part  of  his  reputation  is  due  to  the  dicumstance,  that 
he,  on  all  occasions,  shewed  a  spirit  snperior  to  cruelty.    He  was  next  * 
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employed  in  tlw  aege  of  Padna— on  this  oceaiion,  on  i»ot,  with  bnt  thirty 
gend'annM  nnder  £iin,  yet  each  of  these,  mye  hie  chronicler,  **  worthy  oif 
being  captain  over  a  hundred ;  "  and  great  was  the  ser\'ice  they  were  said 

to  have  rendered,  thoufjh  such  a  force  would  appear  to  have  heen  incon- 
siderable amongst  thv  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  six  hundred  [,'cnd'arnies, 
seven  hundred  Albanians,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  amud  with  cross- 
hows,  when  the  Venetians  assembled  to  defend  the  city,  and  the  tliirty-twu 
tbontand  fix>t  which,  with  a  thousand  cavalry,  the  King  of  France  and 
Ids  allicB  collected  to  assail  it.  It  was,  howerer,  more  on  ihe  artiUery 
than  any  other  arm  that  bdllgerents  in  such  opprations  began  now  to 
rely ;  although  this,  to  us,  would  not  seem  to  have  been  a  formidable  im- 
plement, when  it  is  added,  that  the  principal  part  of  tlie  "  park  '*  con- 
sisted of  "  six  large  brass  bombards  charged  with  stone  bullets  so  large 
that  they  could  be  fired  only  four  times  a  day  at  the  very  utuiost.''  i^ut 
tere  were  lix  hundred  pieeea  of  ordnance  on  wheels,  '*  the  least  whereof 
was  n  ftlcon ;  "  and  the  Bmperor  Maximilian,  who  conducted  the  opera- 
tions, was  a  man  of*'  wonderinl  diligence — ^invincible  in  mind,  and  of  a  body 
hardened  by  pain  and  travels — who  got  up  betimes,  and  made  his  army 
march  forthwith,  nor  would  lie  pitch  his  tent  till  two  or  three  hours  ])ast 
noon,'*  a  discipline  exceedingly  disagreablu  to  men  at  arms  with  their 
armour  on." 

The  means  of  defenoe,  however,  were  commensurate.  The  ci^  was 
sinmgly  palisadoed  ,  and,  the  pay  of  the  republic  being  liheraf,  the 

peasants  from  all  the  neighbouring  districts  assembled  for  its  protection. 
Eehind  their  "  rampiers,  where  they  could  not  bo  stricken  by  the  bat- 
teries of  the  enemy,  these  villains,''  snys  Ouiciardini,  "  fought  bravely  ; 
and  before  they  could  even  be  aj)pn»ai  lipd.  fo\ir  barricades  were  to  be 
earned,  the  duty  of  forciug  which  waa  cnuubted  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Bmrd.  The  first,  ho  carried  after  a  smart  attack;  the  second  was 
deiended  stiU  more  vigorously ;  but  on  its  loss,  the  defenders  at  once 
gwre  up  the  third,  and  retreated  to  make  their  grand  stand  on  the  last." 
The  assault  of  this,  by  the  old  chronicler  is  described  in  terms  exceedingly 
animated.  A  thousand  or  twelve  himdred  men  defended  it  for  about  un 
hour  with  falcons,  pikes,  and  unjuebusses  ;  but  at  last  "  the  good  knight, 
growmg  impatieut,  said  to  his  companions,  '  birs,  these  people  detain  us 
too  long ;  let  us  alight  and  press  forward  to  the  barrier ; '  and  though 
this  was  reckoned  a  very  undignified  way  for  gentlemen  to  fight,  **  thirty 
or  forty  gend'armes  immediately  dismounted,  and,  raising  their  visors  and 
«)uching  their  lances,  pushed  on  to  tlie  barrieado."  A  Germau  piince, 
Von  Anlialt,  was  amongst  the  nundier,  and  a  worthy  named  **  Great 
John  of  Picardy,''  also  contributed  tlie  weight  of  his  arm  ;  "  but  the  de- 
fendants were  coniinuully  reinforced  by  fresh  men  from  the  city ;  and 
Bayard,  seeing  this,  ezdaimed,  *  They  will  keep  us  here  six  years  at  this 
rate ;  sound  trumpet,  and  everyone  foUow  me,' "  when,  adds  the  chronicler, 
he  rushed  on  so  "  like  a  lion  robbed  of  his  whelps,  that  the  Vcnedaus 
retired  a  pike's  length  from  the  barricado.  'On,  comrades  I'  he  cried, 
*  they  are  ours  ; '  and  leaping  tlie  barricade,  he  was  gallantly  followed,  and 
not  less  perilously  received  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  danger  excited  the 
French,  and  he  was  speedily  supported  in  such  strength,  tliat  he  remained 
Vpster  of  the  ground.'* 

«•  Tfane/'  adds  the  fidtfafnl  servitor,  **  were  the  barricades  of  Padua  lost 
and  won,  whereby  the  Frendi  horoe,  as  well  as  loot,  acquired  great 
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honour,  above  all,  the  good  Kni^t,  to  whom  the  glory  was  universally 
ascribed.'*  But  the  success  was  useless  :  "  A  ditch  sixteen  fatliom  hnnul 
and  as  Tnany  in  depth"  was  behind  the  barrier  ;  and  the  assailants  iindin^ 
this  obstacle  insuporaltle,  raised  the  sief^e.  A  breach  was,  indeed,  luade 
"  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iu  width ; "  jet,  aa  this  could  only  be  approached 
on  foot,  the  Gennan  barons  consaderad  it  andignified  so  to  fight,  and  the 
emperor,  after  eyeing  it  wistfully  three  days,  was  ooDseqaently  obliged  to 
retire ;  the  French  nobles,  by  Bayard's  advice,  lefosiiig  to  adfance-  to  the- 
assault,  unless  accompanied  by  flie  others. 

With  a  generosity  uncouimou  in  those  days,  Bayard,  before  quittin;?, 
stationed  a  party  of  geud'ormes  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  forced  an 
entrance,  iu  the  outposts,  to  protect  the  inmates  from  violence  ;  and  he 
refused  to  accept  of  any  ransom,  though  they  were  his  by  the  laws  of 
war.  In  this  respect  Bayard  ntteily  belied  his  own  beau  idtal  id  a 
knight  who,  he  used  to  say,  "  ought  to  possess  the  attack  of  a  bull-dog^ 
the  defence  of  a  wild  bear,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  wolf.''  So  far  from 
following  up  with  the  ferocity  of  a  wolf,  he  was,  indeed,  remarkable  for 
his  clemency  to  the  vanquished  ;  unless  they  were  anpiebussiers,  when 
he  put  them  to  death  without  mercy.  But  this  was  but  in  accordauce 
with  die  custom  of  the  time,  the  arqneboss  being  a  weapon  then  held  in 
sodi  abhorrence,  that,  says  De  Tremoille,  "  Christians  ought  not  to  use 
it  in  their  wars  agunst  each  other,  but  only  against  infidels  ; "  it  being 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  *'  villainous  saltpetre,"  wliich  rendered 
the  "  prowess  of  knights  of  no  avail,  aud  required  more  courage  ior  a 
soldier  than  in  the  days  of  Alexander." 

Bayard,  however,  we  learu  from  the  same  authority,  pitronizcd  spies: 
**  he  never  grudged  his  money  if  he  could  learn  what  the  enemy  waa 
doing and  one  time  he  had  laid  his  schemes  so  well,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  information  he  received,  as  nearly  to  have  captured  the  Pope 
himself;  the  Holy  Father  escaping  only  by  leaping  from  his  litter  and 
pulling  up  the  dniw-bridge  of  St.  Felice  with  his  own  sacred  hands. 
For  pontitTs,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  no  high  opinion,  and 
the  conduct  of  one  of  them,  Julius,  who  by  means  of  an  envoy  proposed 
secretly  to  enter  into  treaty  vnth  the  Germans  and  cat  off  the  French, 
certainly  was  not  calcnlatea  to  raise  him  in  any  one*s  estimatbn.  But 
Bayard,  though  he  crossed  himself  in  horror  at  the  Holy  Father's 
wickedness,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  a  project  for  poisoning  him,  which 
the  envoy,  when  his  overture  was  rejected,  proposed  in  turn.  Our 
Knight,  on  the  contrary,  vowed  that  if  the  project  were  not  immediately 
abandoned,  he  would  himself,  before  night-fall,  apprise  the  Pope ;  and 
this  saved  his  HoUnees  ftom  the  attempt.  In  the  siege  of  Bresda,  which 
followed,  he  espedally  distinguished  himself;  having  been  the  first  of  a 
hundred  and  utt^  gentlemen  who  volunteered  to  expose  themselves  to 
what  was  then  considered  the  terrible  arqnebussiei-s,  though  it  was 
from  one  of  the  old  pikes  that  he  received  a  wound  which  he  supposed 
to  bo  mortal.  He  was,  iu  consequence,  removed  from  the  held  to  bo 
confessed  and  shriven,  and  to  his  absence,  perhaps,  is  to  be  attributed 
the  barbarous  sacking  of  the  dtj  for  seven  days  that  ensued.  An 
astrologer  about  this  period  foretold,  that  if  Bayard  escaped  his  present 
danger,  he  should,  within  twelve  years,  fall  by  artillery  ;  and  this  possibly 
may  account  for  the  knight's  conduct  in  his  next  action,  when  he  pro- 
l)Obed  to  the  Sptmiards  that  no  guus  should  bu  discharged  on  cither  side—* 
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an  oTortiiie  which,  in  the  present  day,  may  not  be  condderecl  to  redound 
mnoh  to  his  honour. 

But  mnch  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  superstition  of  the  period ;  and 
his  derttli  ocnirred  almost  exactly  as  predicted  ;  yet  the  predi<'tion  was 
very  safe  aiid  exceedingly  likely  to  l»e  realized,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
constimtly  iu  action,  and  the  armour  then  woni  by  kxiights  protected 
them  from  every  other  weapon  but  that  propelled  by  "  villainous  salt- 
It  was  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  he  reoeiTed  his  death-wound.  The 
had  been  victors  on  that  occasion,  but  the  accumiilation  of  fresh 
foroea  around  them  rendered  retreat  ueoesaary,  and  it  was  while  in  the 
post  of  honour  in  such  moments — the  rear — that  Bayard  had  his  spine 
broken  by  a  stone  discharj^ed  from  an  arquehuss.  He  instantly  knew 
the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  exclaiming,  "  Jesus,  I  am  slain  !"  requested 
to  be  disentangled  from  his  horse  and  placed  beneath  a  tree.  As  the 
enemy  was  hSt  coming  up,  a  Siiisa  captain  proposed  to  carry  him  off 
upon  piltes ;  but  Bayard  replied  tliat he  would  die,  as  he  had  always  desired , 
in  the  field ;  and  intreated  them  to  save  themselves  by  moving  oop 
asassistanre  to  him  was  unavailing.  His  sword,  l>y  his  directions,  was 
placed  before  him  as  a  cross,  and  there  being  no  priest  at  hand,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  confessing  to  his  steward  when  tlie  Spaniards  arrived.  So 
soon  as  his  name  and  condition  were  knoNsii,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinctbn ;  the  Maiquis  of  Peseara,  in  command  of  the  enemy, 
causing  a  tent  to  he  spread  for  him,  and  ofifering  half  his  fortune  to  any 
<me  who  could  save  me  wounded  knight.  But  such  proffers  were  idle, 
and  Bayard  was  soon  beyond  all  human  aid.  In  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
eulogium  from  his  enemy,  who  declared  that  no  king  was  half  so  cele- 
brated, he  expired  as  he  had  wished,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Spaniards  paid  every  honour  to  his  remains,  and  posterity  have 
confirmed  the  estimation  in  which  contemporaries  held  him.  According 
to  our  present  opinion,  he  may  not  have  been  what  we  deem  a  perfiwt 
soldier;  to  the  character  of  a  general  he  had  no  pretensions;  and  as  a 
knight  our  own  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Black  Prince  perhnps  surpass 
him.  But  a  man  is  to  be  judged  by  the  era  in  wliich  he  lives  ;  and 
when  the  rapine,  barbarity,  and  coarseness  of  the  fifteenth  century  aro 
remembered,  there  is  no  disputing  that  the  punctiliousness,  clemency,  and 
lofty  spirit  of  Bayard  entitle  him  to  be  conddered  one  of  the  most  perfect 
characters  of  his  age,  and  that  he  would  have  been  distinguished  in  any. 
As  A  leader  ho  cannot  be  classed  with  Turennc  or  Villars  ;  and  Laniies, 
Ney,  and  Murat  throw  liim  as  a  mhreur  into  shade  ;  with  M:irlhor()u;:;li, 
Wellington,  and  the  great  captains  of  recent  times,  he  is  not  even  to  bo 
named ;  but  yet  it  is  doubllul  whether  any  of  them  have  had  such  an 
important  effect  in  softening  the  asperities  of  war,  and  promoting  the 
civilizstion  of  Uieur  countrymen. 
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**  There  *t  rauiic  in  the  rimlet,  low  whispering  through  the  glade, 
On  which  the  wild  flower  doatin^ly  recliiu-s  its  modest  head, 
As  though  enamoured  of  its  strain,  though  changt  loss  still  it  flows, 
Like  virgiiw*  hearts  when  gladdeued  bjf  love's  oft-rcpeated  vows." 

Tjiis  singularly  picturesque  dwelling  is  hid  from  the  vulgar  gaze  ol 
the  worid  by  a  majeitic  zange  of  mountaint,  foiming  part  of  l^e  chain  of 
Oaltees,  or  White  Motmtaaiis,  connecting  the  conntiet  of  Limerick  and 
Coik  with  Tipperary.   Theee  w0d  and  Alpine  solitudes  constitiite  a 

portion  of  tlu*  ininicTise  possessions  which  devolved  on  the  house  of 
Kinf^ston  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Kin*?,  Baron  Kingston,  with 
Catherine,  daiij^htcr  of  Sir  William  Fenton,  and  his  wife,  Marg.iret  Fitz- 
gerald, sole  heiress  and  desccudaut  of  Edmund  Fitzgibbou,  tlic  White 
Knight. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  monntoln  eaaUe  ia  the  f^en  of  Aherlow,  whence 
Spenser  celebratea  this  portion  of  the  Galtee  Mountains  under  die  name 

of  Arlo  Hill. 

As  a  mere  residence  the  house  is  not  wortli  speaking  of,  ])articularly 
Avhcii  we  remember  the  baronial  s])lendour  of  Mitcholrstown  CasUc,  the 
Earl's  princely  scat,  already  described  in  No.  Xlll.,  May,  lb47.  The 
roomt  are  amall  in  Oaltee  Castle^  hut  tliey  are  eonifortahley  and  well 
fitted  up.  But  all  idea  of  internal  airangeroent  ia  put  aside  when  gazing 
on  the  lovdineas  of  the  region  in  which  this  aerial  dwelling  is  placed. 
The  castle  crowns  the  summit  of  a  gentle  hill — smooth,  find  presenting  a 
verdant  bosom,  which  terminates,  at  the  culminating  point,  in  a  level 
spot,  affordmg  space  for  the  building,  which,  seen  at  a  little  distance, 
with  its  octagon  towers  and  broad  roofs,  would  remind  one  of  a  Chinese 
temple.  The  base  of  the  hill  descends  abruptly  into  a  deep  gorge  or 
lavine.  The  hills  on  either  side  soar  loftily  up  to  gte^  the  skies,  and 
great  black  woods  clothe  the  silent  sides.  At  all  times  there  is  a  so- 
lemn stillness  about  the  place  ;  but  in  the  evening,  and  when  night  hovers 
around,  a  sensation  of  awe  is  prf)dviced,  and  the  effect  of  moonlight  upon 
the  woods  and  the  castled  stee]),  and  the  tall,  broad,  Titanic  mountains, 
recalls  the  memory  of  some  of  Spenser's  castles,  so  gorgeously  described 
in  the  "Fa«ie  Queene.'*  There  is  a  lonely  mountain  stream,  too, 
which  comes  tumbling  down  the  hills  with  the  flow  of  a  cataract,  and 
plunges  along  the  deu — ^now  leaping  over  ledges  of  rock,  now  dimpling 
into  deep  pools,  clear  as  crystal.  Trees  wave  over  its  surface,  and  adorn 
the  banks.    This  stream,  callc4  the  Brackbawn,  is  allegoiically  described 
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•as  the  Nymph  M oUuma,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  canto  vi. ;  and,  at  the 
▼erses  will  probably  give  interest  to  the  place,  we  extract  them  for  the 
reader  — 

Whylomc  wheo  Irdand  florished  in  fiime  # 

Of  wealth  and  p^oodness,  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  British  Islands'  name, 

The  go<k  then  used,  for  pleasure  and  for  rest, 
Oft  to  resort  thereto^  when  seem*d  them  beit ; 

But  none  of  all  therein  were  pleasure  found. 
Then  Cynthia,  tliat  is  soveraine  queetie  profeat 

Of  woodji  and  forrests,  which  therciu  abound, 
Sprinkled  with  wholsom  waters  more  than  miet  on  gromid. 

But  'mongst  them  all,  as  fittest  for  her  eame 
(Either  for  chace  of  beaat  with  hound  or  bowe^ 

Or  for  to  sbroude  in  shade  from  Phoebus*  flame, 

Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  doe  freshly  flowe 
Or  iroiu  high  hilles,  or  from  the  dales  belowv). 

She  chose  this  Ario  ;*  where  the  did  resort 

With  all  her  nymphes  enrangcd  on  a  rowc, 

With  whom  the  woody  gods  did  oft  consort, 
For  with  the  nymphes  the  satyres  love  to  play  and  sport. 

The  poet  then  introduces  one  of  the  nymphs,  "  hight  Molanna,"  now 
the  Braiekbawn,  a  rocky  stream  that  nms  through  the  glen  of  the  moun- 
tain castle.  This  was  the  favourite  bathing-place  of  the  goddess,  and  is 
thus  described  :•— 


For  first  she  springs  out  of  two  marble  rocks. 

On  which  a  grove  of  oakes  high-mounted  growes, 
Hist  as  a  Kiriond  aeemei  to  de»  the  locks 

Of  some  fairc  bride,  bioii^  forth  with  pompons  thowes 
Out  of  horbowrc,  that  many  flowers  strowes; 

So  through  the  flow'ry  dales  she  tumbling  downe 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  corerts  flowes, 

That  on  each  side  her  silver  channcll  crowne, 
Till  to  the  plsan  she  come,  whose  valleys  sbee  doth  drowne. 

In  her  sweet  streams  Diana  used  oft. 

After  her  sweatie  chace  and  toilsome  play. 
To  bathe  heniclfe;  and,  after,  on  the  soft 

And  downy  grassc  her  dainty  limbes  to  lay 
In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  her  may, 

For  much  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye  ; 
Foolish  god  Faunus,  though  full  many  a  day 

lie  saw  her  clad,  yet  longed  foolishly 
To  see  her  naked  *monget  her  nymphei  in  pririty. 

No  way  he  found  to  compass  his  desure. 
But  to  oormpt  Molanna,  this  her  maid, 

Ilcr  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire ; 

So  her  with  flattering  words  he  first  assaid. 
And,  after  pleasing  gifts  for  herpurvaid, 

Queone-applea,  and  red  cbcmos  ftom  the  tree, 

*  Ario^  the  highest  peak  of  the  Gsltee  monntsioa,  is  over  the  gkn  of  Ahirlo^ 
wbeoee,  dosMleea,  the  park  took  this  nsns. 
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With  which  he  her  allured  and  betraid 

To  tell  what  time  he  might  her  lady  see. 
When  ahe  hendf  did  iMthe,  tliat  he  might  lecrel  he^ 

Thereto  hee  promist,  if  she  would  him  jplearare 
With  this  small  boon,  to  quit  her  with  a  hetter ; 

To  wit,  tliat  whereas  shee  had  out  of  measure 

liOnct  lov'd  the  Fauchtn,*  who  by  nought  did  set  her, 

That  he  would  undertake  for  this  to  get  her 
To  be  his  lore,  and  of  him  liked  weU : 

Besides  all  which  he  vowed  to  be  her  debtor 

For  many  moc  pjood  turns  than  he  could  tell — 
The  least  of  which  this  little  pleasure  should  excell. 

The  simple  maid  did  yield  to  him  anonc, 

And  eft  him  placed  where  he  closed  might  view 
That  nerer  any  saw,  ssTe  onl  v  one, 

Who,  for  his  hire  to  so  foolhardy  dew, 
Was  of  his  hounds  devoured  in  hunter's  hue. 

Though,  as  her  manner  was  on  suuuy  day, 
Diana,  with  her  nymphs  about  her,  drew 

To  this  sweet  spring ;  where,  dofflng  her  arrajr. 
She  bathed  her  lovely  limbes. 

Foolish  Faunus  not  being  able  to  keep  qniet,  broke  forth  in  laughter. 

The  (Toddcssp,  all  abashed  with  that  noise, 

In  haste  forth  started  from  the  guilty  brooke ; 
And,  running  straight  whereas  she  heard  his  voioe» 

Hnclos'd  in  bush  about,  and  there  him  to<dbe 
Like  darrcd  larke,  not  daring  up  to  looke 

Go  her  whose  sight  before  so  much  he  sought. 
Thenceforth  they  drew  him  by  the  homes,  and  shooke 

Nigh  all  to  i)iece8,  that  they  left  him  nought ; 
And  then  into  the  open  light  thejr  forth  him  brought. 

The  goddess  Diana  and  her  maydens  all  ill  used  poor  Faunus : 

They  mocke  and  scome  him,  and  him  foul  miscall ; 

Some  by  the  nose  him  pluck' t,  some  by  the  taile, 

And  by  his  (^tish  beard  some  did  him  haile; 
Yet  he  (poore  soule !)  with  patience  all  did  bcare, 

For  nought  against  their  wils  might  couutcrvailc. 

So,  having  flouted  him  their  fill,  and  determined  on  robing  him  In  a 
deer  skin,  and  hunting  him,  "  Cyndiia's  selfe,  more  angiy  tlian  diezeat,** 
examined  him,  until  he  confessed  *'  that  'twas  Molamia  which  her  so 
heuraid." 

So  they  him  follow'd  till  they  weary  were  ; 

When,  back  returning  to  I^Iolann*  agaioe. 
They,  by  commandment  of  Diana,  there 

Ilcr  whelm'd  with  stones :  Yet  Faunus,  tat  her  paine^ 
Of  her  belov  cd  Fauchin  did  obtaine, 

That  her  he  would  receive  into  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves  passe  through  a  pleasaut  plaine, 

TiU  with  the  Fauchin  she  hersdie  doe  wed, 
And,  both  combined,  themselves  in  one  fiure  nver  spired* 

*  FuDchcon,  a  neighbouring  river,  with  which  the  Brackbawn  unites. 
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The  description  of  the  source  of  the  mountain  rivulet  sprinrpn^j  from 
the  rocks  is  very  beautiful.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nioiuitain  castle 
are  the  wonderful  Mitchelstown  Caves,  well  worthy  the  visit  of  the 
tourist. 


THB  BBAT  OP  THE  EASLL  OP  MOUIIT  CASBBL. 

Dark  woods  of  Foncheonl  treading  far 

The  rugged  paths  of  duty, 
Though  lost  to  inc  the  vesper  star, 

Now  treuib'ling  o'er  your  beauty, 
Still  vividly  I  see  vour  eladcs, 

The  deep  and  cmeraU-heartcd, 
As  when  from  their  luxuriant  shades 

My  lingering  steps  departed/* 

B.  SmiioBt. 

On  entering  the  massive  gateway  opening  on  the  Moore  Park  demetne^ 
the  first  objects  that  attract  the  sight  of  tlie  lovers  of  scenery,  are  the 
clumps  of  majestic  trees  dottini;  the  surfaee  of  lawn  and  lee.  There  they 
stand,  in  every  variety  of  landscape  beauty.  Now  in  groups  covering 
many  a  fair  rood  of  ground — again  in  single  files,  like  the  advance  sen- 
tinels of  a  vast  army.  The  caniage-driye  conducts  the  visitor  to,  we 
think,  the  worse  side  of  the  house,  for  the  southern  aspect  is  incomparably 
superior  to  the  principal  front,  which  faces  the  nordi ;  and^  in  point  of 
view,  the  latter  bears  no  comparison  at  all.  However,  we  arc  in  tlie 
house  :  the  hall  is  a  large  lofty  one,  and  the  dininjLj-room  is  spacious. 
The  dra>sing-rooms  are  tasteful  and  painted  in  medallion,  which  have  a 
Yery  elegant  effect.  In  the  house  is  a  fine  collection  of  paintings — seve- 
ral undoubted  works  of  the  great  masters  of  art.  From  the  hill,  near  the 
bade  entrance,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  south  side  of  the  house,  with 
the  portions  lately  added,  and  the  richly  wooded  hills  sloping  to  the  Pun- 
cheon river,  rolling  through  the  demesne.  Tliis  prospect  also  embraces 
a  very  striking  feature  in  the  scene — a  tall  tower,  commandingly  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  rising  to  a  great  height  over  the  river. 
This  is  Clogbleagh  Castle ;  so  called  firom  the  grey  stone  employed  in  its 
erection.  Its  tale  of  war  is  inscribed  in  the  crimson  page  of  history,  and 
more  than  once  has  the  Hag  of  defiance  floated  bom  its  embattled  para- 
pets. This  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Condons,  a  powerful  race  who  gave 
a  name  in  conjunction  with  the  clan  Gibbons,  to  one  of  the  larj^cst  baro- 
nies in  the  county  Cork,  called  the  barony  of  Condons  and  Clangibbons. 
Patrick  Condon,  of  Clogbleagh,  Esq.,  was  found  by  inquisition  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  £arl  of  Desmond^s  rebellion,  and  his  castle  and 
manor  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  They  were  granted  by  letters  patent, 
dated  Sd  September,  29th  EllBabeth,  to  Thomas  Fleetwood,  and  Marma- 
duke  Redmayn.  The  castle  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  rebellion  of 
1642,  whom  Borlace  relates,  "The  Lord  Barrvm ore  took  Clofjhlea^'h 
Castle,  on  the  Funcheon,  near  Kilwortb,  which  was  the  inheritance  of 
Sir  Richard  Fleetwood,  who  admitted  Sir  Arthur  Hyde  to  keep  it ;  but 
Condon,  whose  ancestors  it  had  belonged  to,  took  it  from  him  by  sur- 
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prise."  It  appears  this  castle  was  again  taken  by  Condon,  for  an  in- 
stance of  tl>c  atrocities  of  war  is  related  by  Dr.  Smith.*  Richard  Con- 
don having  promised  quarter  and  lafe  convoy  to  the  garrison  if  they  sur- 
rendered  to  him,  they  did  so,  and  for  their  ereduloas  fidth  every  one  was 
either  murdered,  wounded,  or  kept  prisoner.  Perhaps  that  vras  the  sur- 
prise referred  to.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  tlie  castle  was  in  Condon's 
possession  on  the  3d  June,  1(543  ;  for  Borhice  mentions  that  Sir  Charles 
Vavasor  marched  towards  Condon's  country,  and  took  the  Castle  of 
Cloghleagh  on  the  3d  June,  1G43,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  Condon 
the  governor.  In  this  castle  were  about  twenty  men,  eleven  women,  and 
seven  children ;  some  of  which  the  soldiers  stripped  in  order  to  kill  them, 
but  were  prevented  by  M.ijor  Howell,  who  went  to  Colonel  Vavasor,  then 
at  Ballyhendon,  Mr.  Roche's  house,  whore  he  liad  dined  that  day,  and 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  CapUiin  Wind,  who  leaving  them  to  a 
guard  of  horse,  tliey  stripped  them  again,  and  fell  on  them  with  carbines, 
pistols,  and  swords  ;  a  cruelty  so  resented  by  Sir  Charles,  that  he  vowed 
to  hang  those  that  commanded  the  guard,  and  had  certainly  done  it  had 
not  the  next  day's  action  prevented  him,  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
considerable  loss  the  English  had  yet  received. 

'  As  this  lamentable  action  took  place  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
we  subjoin  an  account  of  the  engagement  given  in  the  History  of  Cork.-|- 
On  the  4th  of  June,  1G13,  being  Sunday,  about  daybreak,  Mr.  Hill,  with 
a  squadron  of  horse,  was  sent  to  scour  near  Cloghine  and  Castle-Grace,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  Before  it  was  light,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  so  that  he  and  his  men  escaped  with  difficulty ; 
and  alarming  the  English  at  Cloghleagh  diey  immediately  ranged  in  bat- 
talion, in  two  divisions,  in  a  field  near  a  mountain,  on  the  side  of  which 
the  -enemy  soon  appeared,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  army.  Sir 
Charles  Vavasor,  who  the  night  before  lay  at  Castle  Lyons,  was  sent  for 
in  great  haste  ;  but  before  he  arrived,  200  musketeers  commanded  by- 
Captain  Philip  Hutton,  and  a  troop  led  on  by  Captain  Freke,  advanced 
towards  the  Irish  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  halted  for  two  hours ;  in 
the  meantime,  parties  of  horse,  on  both  sides,  approached  each  other  with 
trumpets  sounmng  a  charge.  Christopher  Brien,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Inchifjuin,  demanded  a  parley  with  Quartermaster  Page,  and  after  some 
compliment  aiul  discourse  they  parted  ;  as  did  afterwards  Captain  Ri- 
chard Fitzmaurice,  brother  to  Lord  Kerry,  with  Mr.  Brien.  Soon  after, 
notice  was  given  that  the  enemy  was  advancing ;  upon  which,  Sir  Charles 
Vavasor,  who  was  now -arrived,  ordered  the  Captains  Hutton  and  Freke 
to  retreat  to  the  main  body.  About  this  time,  Sir  Charles  received  notice 
by  Captain  Butler,  that  his  company  and  Sir  John  Brown's  were  advanc- 
ing from  Mallow,  and  were  now  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from  him,  and  at  his 
disposal.  Sir  Charles  having  consulted  with  his  ollicers,  concluded  that 
such  a  body  of  horse  as  appeared  could  not  be  without  a  great  body  of 
foot,  although  they  did  not,  as  yet,  come  over  the  liill ;  so  that  a  retreat 
was  resolved  upon,  and  the  carriages  were  ordered  to  hasten  to  Fermoy 
with  the  cannon  to  help  to  defend  that  pass,  in  case  be  should  be  hard 
pressed ;  whereupon  the  army  halted  to  let  them  proceed,  and  then  drew 
off  towards  Castle  Lyons ;  the  vanguard  was  led  by  Lieutenant  King, 
the  main  body  by  Major  Hovel,  the  rear  by  Sir  Charles  himself;  and  be- 

*  Hist.  Cod^  vol.  S,  p.  144         t  Simth*s  Ceik,  vol.  2,  p.  147. 
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llind  them  was  a  forlorn  hope,  commanded  by  Captain  Pierce  Lacy,  Cap- 
tain Huttun,  aud  Lieutenant  Stadbury,  with  the  horse  in  their  rear ;  who 
no  wwner  luid  pasted  the  Funcheon  and  feeovered  the  top  of  die  hOI,  hut 
the  enemy*!  hone  were  at  thehr  heds.   From  this  hill  to  Feimoy,  there 

was  a  narrow  defile,  well  known  to  both  parties ;  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
perceived  the  English  to  march  tlirough  this  lane  (except  the  forlorn  hope 
and  the  horse)  they  charfj^od  them  in  the  rear,  and  so  pressed  on  the  horse, 
being  only  120,  that  they  wi  re  forced  to  fall  into  the  lane  among  the  foot, 
and  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  ordnance  was  not  yet  passed  the  Black - 
water,  nor  the  two  companies  anriTed  there  to  defend  the  passage,  so  that 
the  English  lost  all  their  colours  except  one  pair  saved  by  the  gallant  he- 
haviour  of  Dermot  0*Orady,  ensign  to  Captain  Rowland  St.  Leger,  as 
also  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Sir  Charles  Vavasor,  the  Captains  Wind  and 
Fitzmaurice,  Lieutenant  King,  Ensign  Chaplain,  and  several  others,  were 
made  prisoners.  Captain  Pierce  Lacy,  and  Captain  George  Butler,  the 
Lieutenants  Walter  St.  Leger,  Stradbury,  Blessington,  and  Kent,  Ensign 
Simmons,  and  several  other  hrave  officers,  fell  in  this  engagement,  and 
^0  soldiers.  The  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  who  commanded  the  Irish,  gave 
out  that  he  had  slain  GOO.  Thenceforward  the  walk  <^ €lo|^agh  make 
no  figure  in  the  turbulent  history  of  Irish  wars.  It  now  constitutes  a 
striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Moore  Park.  The  river  rolls  rapidly 
over  the  wide-spread  meads,  where,  on  the  said  day  recorded  in  our  his- 
tory, the  contending  armies  waged  cruel  war.  No  drum  beat  to  amis  as 
we  rode  along ;  no  fierce  encounter  of  angry  men  denoted  the  strife  of 
foes.  The  river  sent  forth  a  gurgHng  guslmig  soimd  as  it  hurried  on  in 
its  flow,  and  the  breeze  whistling  round  the  castled  steep,  stirred  the  nn- 
dcr\vood  that  grew  ado\vn  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  spot  appeared  conse- 
crated to  peace,  and  were  it  not  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  fact^  we 
should  not  have  supposed  that  the  trumpet  of  war  ever  roused  the  startled 
echoes  of  this  secluded  glen. 

The  &mfly  of  Moon,  Earls  of  Moontcashd,  settled  in  Ireland  in  tlio 
reign  of  King  James  I.  The  ori^nal  branch  of  the  fiunOy  still  reside  at 
their  andent  seat,  Ban,  in  the  county  of  Tippenry.  The  first  elevated 
to  the  peerage  was  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  who,  A.  D. 
1764,  was  created  Baron  Kilworth  of  Moore  Park,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  further  ennobled  in  1766,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashei  of 
Mountcashel,  in  the  county  Tipperary.  He  did  not  long  wear  Ms  honours, 
dying  in  the  last-named  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  ddest  son, 
advanced  in  1781  to  the  earldom  of  Mounteaahel.  His  son — father  of 
the  present  representative  of  the  family — succeeded  to  the  title  in  1 790, 
and  married  a  daiij^hter  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  by  whom  he  had  issue. 
The  eldest  son  was  born  in  1792,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1822.  He 
married  in  Switzerland  in  1819,  and  has  a  numerous  family.  Lord  Kil- 
worth, the  heir  apparent,  was  bom  in  1825,  The  Eight  Honourable 
Richard  Moore,  Attorney-general  fiir  Ireland,  is  of  the  branch  leddent 
at  Bam* 
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"'Twas  here  thev  raised,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
The  bftonera  of  their  rightful  liege 

At  their  she-captain' 8  call. 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind. 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 
That  nunm'd  her  cntle  mU.** 

TiiF.  township  and  chapelrj'  of  I^athom  belonged  at  the  survey  to  Orm, 
ft  Saxon,  from  whom  the  parisli  of  Ormskirk  derived  its  name.  His 
>  descendant,  Robert  Fitz-Heniy,  of  Lathom,  founded  the  Priory  of 
Bur&cQugh,  t^mp.  Richard  I.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  **  the  Kodolph" 
of  the  Sustiioiif  of  Lathom,  whoae  ancjent  manor  we  are.  aboat 
deacribinf  4  Rohert't  grandson,  Sir  Robert  de  Lathom,  greatly  augmented 
his  inheritance  by  his  marriage  with  Amida,  litter  and  co-heir  Tliomaa, 
Lord  of  Alfreton  and  Norton  ;  and  bis  son  and  successor,  a  knight  like  hia 
father,  still  further  added  to  his  patrimony  by  winning  the  rich  heiress  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Kiiowslcy,  who  brouo;ht  him  the  fair  lordship  which  to  this  day 
continues  to  be  the  princely  residence  of  her  descendants,  the  Earls  of  Derby. 
The  emtiial  heifesi  of  flie  Lathoma,  Isabella,  dan.  of  &6r  Thomas  de 
Tj^^^:1>A«n,  married  Sib  John  Stanley,  and  henceforward,  for  several  hun- 
dred.yearSt  Aiid  during  the  period  of  its  chief  historic  distinction,  Lathom 
House  was  held  by  the  Stanleys.  Sir  .Tolni  Stanley,  who  thus  acquired 
tlie  hand  and  inheritance  of  the  heiress  of  Lathom,  became  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Blake  Castle,  in  that  king- 
dom. In  1405,  he  had  a  commission  in  conjunction  with  Roger  Lekc,  to 
seke  on  the  city  of  Toik  and  its  liberties,  and  also  upon  the  Iblb  ow  IiLln, 
on  the  fovfeiture  of  Henry  Peiey,  Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  in  the 
7th  HbmsV  IV.,  being  then  treasurer  of  the  household  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained licence  to  fortify  a  house  at  Liverpool  (which  he  had  newly  built) 
witli  embattled  walls.  In  the  same  year,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  he  obtained  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  said  isle,  castle,  and  pile, 
anciently  called  Holm  Town,  and  all  the  isles  adjacent,  as  also  all  the 
regalities,.  fraacbiseSy  &e.,  to  be  bolden  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successorSf  by  homage,  and  the  senrioe  of  two  falcons,  payable  on  the  dajra 
of  their  coronation.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.,  be  was  made  ft  k]li||^t 
of  the  Garter,  and  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  lor  six  years,  in 
which  government  lie  died,  Gth.  Jan.,  1414.  The  grandson  of  this  famous 
knight,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  also  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  Cham- 
berlain to  Henry  YL,  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  Lord  Stanley,  in 
1456.  He  manned  Joan  de  €K>ushill,  a  lineal  descendant  of  King  Edward 
I.,  and  had  four  sons ;  the  eldest,  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley,  and-first 
Earl  of  Derby,  so  celebrated  for  his  participation  in  the  victory  of  Bosworth 
Field,  and  the  second  Sir  William  Stanley,  of  Holt,  the  richest  subject  of  his 
time,  who  was  beheaded  for  his  adherence  to  Perkin  Warbeck.  The  Earls 
of  Derby  continued  to  possess  the  mansion  of  Lathom,  and  to  reside  there 
in  such  magmfioenoe  and  Ubendity,  that  Camden  says  **  With  them,  the 
glory  of  hoapitalitjr  seemed  to  fidl  asleep,"  until  the  death  of  WiUiam 
Richard  George,  ninth  Earl,  whose  daughter  and  eo-heir  Henrietta,  Lady 
Ashbumham,  sold  it  to  Henry  Fnmess,  CSsq.,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
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in  1724,  by  Sir  Thomai  Boo^,  of  Helling,  Chancellor  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.   He  died  without  iasne,  having  bequeathed  hia  property  to  hia 

niece,  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  his  brother,  Robert  Bootle,  Esq., 
And  wife  of  Richard  Wilbrahani,  Esq.,  of  Rode,  M.P.  for  Chester.  By  this 
devise,  the  ancient  and  liistoric  scat  of  Lathom  vested  in  the  ^Vilbrahanls,  and 
ia now  possessed  by  Edward  Bootle  Wilbraham,  Lord  Skclnursdale,  the  son 
and  ancoessor  of  the  heiress  of  ISuotlc.  His  lordship's  daughter  married  to 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Ana  the  name  of  ita  Ibrmer  posseaaora  haa  heoome  again 
aaaodated  with  thia  ancient  Manor  Houae.  IVhile  the  Stsnleya  held  It, 
Latliom,  for  magnificence  and  hoapitalit}',  surpassed  all  the  residences  of 
the  North,  assuming,  in  those  respects,  the  attitude  of  a  Royal  Court,  and 
its  possessors  were  regarded  with  such  veneration  and  esteem,  that  the 
follow  ing  harmless  inversion  was  familiar  **  as  household  words" — (Jod 
*ave  the  Earl  qf  Derby  and  the  King,  At  the  period  of  its  memorablQ 
aiege,  Lathom  waa  under  the  government  of  the  ftaaooa  Chaiiette  de  la 
l^remoniUe,  Coonteaa  of  Derhy,  whose  hnshand  had  been  commanded  to 
lenve  ^e  realm,  and  was  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  heroic  lady, 
whose  gallant  daring  in  resisting  the  mighty  power  of  the  Parliament 
stands  brightly  forth  amid  all  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Royalists, 
was  daughter  of  Claude,  Due  de  Tremouille,  and,  by  her  mother,  Charlotte 
13rabauton  de  Nassau,  was  grand-daughter  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  of  CSuttlotte  de  Bomrhon*  of  the  lUtjal  Houae  of  Ftenee.  Hula  higldy 
bom,  and  allied  hesidea  to  the  Kinga  of  Spain  and  Naplea,  and  the  Dukea 
of  Anjou,  Charlotte  de  la  Ttemouilledid  not  aully  the  renown  acquured  by 
ap  illustrious  a  descent.  When  the  moment  came  for  calling  forth  her  ener» 
Tgies  and  spirit,  she  rose  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  has  left  on  the  page 
of  history  iui  almost  unparalleled  example  of  female  luroisiii.  After  the 
battle  of  Nantwich,  the  united  forces  of  the  Parliament  under  Sir  Thomas 
Faldhz,  accompanied  by  Ihe  regiiuenta  of  Cola.  Bigby,  Egerton,  Aahton, 
and  Holcroft,  marehed  to  Lathom  Honae^  where  thcnr  arrived  28th  Feb- 
ruary. In  the  defence  of  thia  mansion,  which  the  dangers  of  the  times 
had  converted  into  a  fortress,  her  ladyship  had  the  assistance  of  Major 
Farmer,  and  the  Captaina  f  anington,  Chamock,  Chiaenhall,  Bawatome, 
Ogle,  and  Molyneux. 

On  his  arrival  before  Lathom,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  obtained  an 
Widknee  widi  liia  Covntaaa,  who  had  diapoaed  bar  aoldien  in  auch 
anay  aa  to  impreaa  the  Parliamentary  geneial  with  a  fiivourable 
«fiinion  of  thmr  numbers  and  diacipline.  The  offer  made  by  Sir  Tliomas 
was,  that  on  condition  of  her  surrendering  the  house  to  the  troops  under 
his  command,  herself,  her  children  and  servants,  with  their  property,  should 
be  safely  conducted  to  Knowslev,  there  to  remain,  without  molestation,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  one  half  of  the  Earl's  estates.  To  this  alluring  proposal 
the  Ganntaaa  a^dly  but  raaohitely  replied,  that  a  jdovble  tmat  had  been 
confided  to  her-— faiui  to  her  lord  and  allegiance  to  her  aovereign,  and 
that  without  their  peimiaaion  ahe  oonld  not  make  the  required  surrender 
in  less  than  a  month,  nor  then  without  their  approbation.  The  impe- 
tuous temper  of  the  Parliamentary  army  could  not  brook  this  delay,  and, 
after  a  short  consultation,  it  was  deterniined  to  besiege  the  fortress, 
rather  than  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days, 
wbUa  the  wodu  were  conatmcting,  Sir  Thomaa  Fabftx  sent  a  renewed 
summons  to  the  CounteM»  but  with  no  better  aoccess,  the  reply  of  the 
Coanteaa  beUig,  that  ahe  had  not  forjgotten  her  duty  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  to  her  prinee,  and  to  her  lord,  and  that  ahe  would  defend  hor  tniat 
with  her  honour  and  with  her  life. 

Beinff  ordered  into  Yorkshire,  Sir  Thomas  confided  the  siege  to  Colonel 
Peter  Kj^crton  and  Major  Morcrnn,  who,  dcspairinpr  of  success  from  nefro- 
tiation,  ])rocccdLd  to  loiin  their  lines  of  cireunivallation  "witli  all  ilie  form- 
ality of  German  tactics  The  j)rogress  of  the  besiegers  was  continually 
intt  rrupted  hj  sallies  from  the  garrison,  which  beat  the  aoldiers  firom  their 
trench^  and  destroyed  their  works.  At  the  end  of  three  months  a  deep 
hreadi  was  cut  near  t)ie  moat,  on  which  waa  raised  a  stong  battery,  where 
a  mortar  was  planted  for  casting  grenades.  In  one  of  these  discharges, 
the  ball  fell  close  to  the  table  where  the  Countess  and  her  children  were 
sitting,  and  broke  part  of  the  furniture  to  atoms.  A  gallant  and  success- 
ful sally  under  Major  Farmer  and  Captains  Molyneux,  lladcliti',  and  Chis- 
enhall,  destroyed  these  works,  kiBed  &  number  of  the  besieging  army, 
and  captured  the  mortar.  The  Countess  not  only  superhitended  the 
worka  and  commanded  the  operations,  but  frequently  nccon  panied  her 
gallant  troops  to  the  marf.in  of  the  enemy's  trenches.  Tho  Parliament, 
dissatisfied  with  all  this  delay,  supcr.seded  Colonel  Egerton,  and  confided 
the  command  to  Colonel  Rigby.  Fresh  works  were  now  erectrd,  but 
they  shared  the  fate  of  the  former ;  and  Colonel  Rigby,  on  the  approach 
of  Prince  Rupert  into  Lancashire,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  ai^  at  the 
end  of  four  months,  and  to  seek  si  elter  for  himself  and  his  army  in 
Bolton. 

The  capture  of  that  town,  which  followed  soon  after,  under  the  combined 
operations  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  yielded  numerous 
trophies  to  the  victorious  army  ;  and  all  tl.ese  wt  re  presented  to  the 
hcioic  defender  of  Lathom  House,  in  testimony  oi  the  memorable 
triumph  achieyed,  under  her  command,  by  a  gallant  band  of  three  hun- 
dred aoldiers,  aasaUed,  aa  they  had  been,  by  ten  timea  their  own  number. 

After  the  siege,  the  Countess  of  Derby  retired  with  her  children,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Earl,  to  the  Isle  of  ^lan,  leaving  Lathom  House  to 
the  care  of  Colonel  Rawstome.  In  July,  in  the  following  year,  the  siege 
was  renewed  by  General  Egerton,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  who 
took  up  their  head  quarters  at  Ormskirk.  The  garrison  ntade  a  giillant 
and  tuocestfiil  stand  for  some  time,  but,  being  at  length  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, ibr  want  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  disappointed  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  reinforcement  from  the  king,  who  was.  In  the  month  of 
September  in  that  year,  at  Chester,  the  commander  waa  obliged  to  sur- 
render his  charge  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  upon  bare 
terms  of  mercy,  on  the  2nd  of  December.  The  besiegers  soon  converted 
the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  house  into  booty  ;  the  towers  from  whence 
so  many  £fital  ahota  had  been  fired  were  thrown  down;  the  military 
worka  were  destroyed ;  and  the  aun  of  Lathom  seemed  Ibr  ever  to  have 
set. 

Of  the  old  House  of  Lathom,  that  stood  so  stout  a  siege,  not  a  vestige 
now  rtmiins,  "The  ramparts,"  says  Mr.  Ileywood,  "  tdong  whose  banks 
knights  and  ladies  have  a  thousand  times  nuide  resort,  hearkening  to 
stories  as  varied  as  those  of  Boccaccio ;  the  Maudlin  well,  where  the 
pilgrim  and  the  lasar  devoutly  cooled  their  parched  lips ;  the  mewing 
liouse;  the  training  ground  ;  every  appendage  to  antique  baronial  atate ; 
all  now  are  changed,  and  a  modem  mansion  and  a  new  posaeaaor  fill  the 
place. 
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Lathom  House,  as  it  now  appears,  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  Knt.,  Chancellor  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
is  the  scat  of  Lord  Skelmersdale,  the  owner.  The  house  stands  on  a 
plain  inclining  towards  the  north,  and  commands  an  extensive  view. 
The  sonth-front  was  begun  by  William  IX.,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  com- 
pleted, in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  its  ancient  fame,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bootle,  between  1721  and  1784.  The  house  consists  of  a  ground  floor, 
principal  and  attic,  and  has  a  rustic  basement,  with  a  double  flight  of 
steps  to  the  first  story.  The  north-front  extends  15()  feet,  with  nine 
windows  on  each  lloor,  and  the  oflices  are  joined  to  it  by  colonnades  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pillars.  The  hall  is  forty  feet  square  and  thirty  high. 
The  saliKm  is  forty  by  twenty-fonr  feet.  The  library  fifty  by  twenty- 
one  ;  and  there  are  on  this  floor  thirteen  apartments.  The  house  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  park  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circnm- 
ference. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  mention  here  a  tradition  relative 
to  the  visit  of  Kini^  Iknry  VIII.  at  Lathom,  particularly  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known. 

Subsequently  to  the  execution  of  Sir  WnUam  Stanley,  when  the  King 
visited  Lathom,  the  Earl,  after  his  royal  guest  had  viewed  the  whole 
Imuse,  conducted  him  up  to  the  leads  for  a  prospect  of  the  country.  The 
Earl's  fool,  who  was  among  the  company,  observing  the  King  draw  near 
to  the  edge,  not  guarded  by  a  balustrade,  stepped  up  to  the  Earl, 
and  pointing  down  to  the  precipice,  said,  Tom,  remember  Will.^^  The 
King  understood  the  meaning,  and  made  all  ha^te  down-stairs  and  out  of 
the  house ;  and  the  fool,  long  after,  seemed  mightily  concerned  that  his 
lord  had  not  had  courage  to  take  the  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  for 
the  death  of  his  brother. 

The  fabulous  tradition  of  the  **  Eagle  and  Child,"  the  crest  of  the 
Stanleys,  also  associates  itself  with  the  family  of  Lathom,  and  is  tluis 
gravely  related  : — Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  the  father  of  Isabel,  having  this 
only  child,  and  cherishing  an  ardent  desire  for  a  male  heir,  to  inherit  his 
home  and  fortune,  had  an  'intrigue  with  a  young  genUewoman,  the 
finit  of  which  was  a  son.  The  in&nt  he  contrived  to  have  conveyed,  by 
a  confidential  servant,  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  his  park,  freciiiented  by 
an  cai^le  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  with  his  lady,  taking  their  usual  walk,  found 
the  infant  as  if  by  accident.  The  old  lady,  considering  it  a  gift  from 
heaven,  brought  hither  by  the  bird  of  prey,  and  miraculously  preserved, 
consented  to  adopt  the  boy  as  their  heir— 

Their  content  was  sitcb,  to  see  the  bap, 

That  th*  ancient  lady  hugs  y t  in  her  lap ; 
Smoths  yt  with  kisses,  bathes  vt  in  her  tears, 
And  unto  Lathom  ilouse  the  babe  she  bears.** 

The  name  of  Oskatell  was  given  to  the  Uttle  foundling— Mary  Oskatell 
hieing  the  name  of  lus  mother.   F^om  this  time,  the  crest  of  the  **  Eagle 

and  Child  '*  was  assumed :  but,  as  the  old  knight  approached  near  tlie 
grave,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  on  liis  death-he(l  he  bequeathed  the 
principal  part  of  his  fortune  to  his  daughter  Isabel,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Sir  John  Stanley,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  leaving  poor  Oskatell, 
ou  whom  the  King  had  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood,  only  the 
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manors  of  Irlam  and  Urmston,  near  Manchester,  and  some  possessions  in 
CO.  Chester,  in  which  county  he  set^ed»  and  becaaie  the  founder  of  the 
Diunily  of  Latbouii  of  Astbury. 

**  Now  is  there  stilhicss  in  the  vale, 
And  long  nnspcaking  sorrow  ; 
Whaift  ahdl  be  to  tbe  pitjiDg  iwnt 
A  name  more  aad  mn  Yarrow.** 

WoBD0Mf'OBTu'8  FoTCt  of  Prefer. 

On  a  green  meadow,  railed  a  little  aliove  Ihe  level  of  the  river  Wharfe^ 
wbidi  curves  half  round  it,  stand  the  ruins  of  Bolton  Abbey.  Its  situ- 
ation combines  the  conflicting^  characteristics  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Opposite  the  eastern  window  of  the  church  tlie  river  washes  the  foot  of  a 
rock  nearly  perpendicular,  the  mineral  veins  of  wliich  display  an  infinite 
variety  of  tints,  forcibly  reiuinding  the  tourist  of  the  rich  colouring  of 
some  portions  of  the  Allnm  Bay  cfifb,  in  the  Isle  of  Wig^t.  To  the 
south,  the  eye  reposes  on  the  expanding  ndrror  of  tlie  trsnquil  stream 
with  its  luxuriant  pastures.  While  to  the  north,  interrupted  by  jutting 
points  of  grey  rock,  appears  an  oak  wood,  through  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Wharfe  rushes.  Beyond  rises  Bolton  Park,  the  fitting  resort  of  the 
stately  red  deer  ;  and  still  further,  the  barren  heights  of  Simon-seat  and 
Bardeu-fell  crown  the  prospect,  and  (suggesting  the  comparison  of  the 
iinidal  grandeur  of  the  past  and  the  oommevcial  prosperity  of  tiie  present 
age)  proudly  oontraat  themselves  with  the  warmth  and  fertility  of  the 
vale  below. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  Norman  conquest,  Bolton  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vast  estates  of  Earl  Edwin,  the  son  of  Leofwinc,  Earl  of  Mercia.  For 
some  years  the  Saxon  owner  was  permitted  to  retiiin  liis  lands :  at  length, 
however,  they  were  confiscated ;  and  the  Skipton-fee,  of  which  Bolton 
then  seems  to  have  heen  the  chief  seat,  was  granted  to  Robert  do 
Romille,  a  Norman  nobleman.  Robert  had  an  only  child,  Cleily,  wife 
of  William  de  Meschines.  They  bad  two  sons,  Ranulph,  and  Matthew 
who  died  young,  and  a  daughter  Alice,  sumamed  after  her  mother  de 
Romily.  She,  the  heiress  of  her  family,  was  married  to  William  Fitz 
Duncan,  and  had  an  only  son,  William,  called  from  one  of  the  baronies 
of  his  father's  family  the  boy  of  Egremond.  He  died  early,  leaving  two 
sisters,  one  of  whom  earned  the  Skipton-fee  to  her  husband,  UHlliam  le 
Gross,  Earl  Albemarle,  and  transmitted  them  to  her  daughter,  the  wife  of 
William  de  Fortibus,  who  sueoeeded  his  fether-in«law  in  the  title  of 
Albemarle. 

Cicily,  the  wife  of  William  de  Meschines,  had  been  the  foundress  of  a 
Priory  at  Embsay,  about  four  miles  from  Bolton,  to  which  it  was  soon 
afterwards  removed.  Tradition  ascribes  this  migration  to  tlie  maternal 
piety  of  her  daughter  Alice,  who  was  desnous  to  commemorate  a  fetal 
accident  said  to  have  occurred,  in  the  grounds  of  Bolton,  to  her  only  son, 
the  boy  of  Egremond,  and  to  consecrate  the  sad  neighbourhood,  by  the 
erection  of  a  sacred  edifice,  where  prayers  should  ever  he  offered  for  the 
soul  so  suddenly  and  prematurely  removed.  Yet  this  tradition  is  refuted 
by  Dr.  Whitaker,  who,  referring  to  "Dugdale's  Monasticon,"  alleges 
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that  tilt?  youth,  whose  ikatli  is  siiid  to  have  occasioned  thu  removal,  is 
himseli  u  party  and  witness  to  the  charter  of  traaslatiou. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven  hai,  however,  admitted 
that  there  ti  little  donht  that  the  story  is  true  in  the  main :  but  considers 
that  it  refers  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Cicily,  the  first  foundress,  both 
of  whom  have  already  been  Stated  to  have  died  in  youth,  instead  of  the 
son  of  her  daughter. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  fitting  to  permit  Dr.  Whitaker  to  narrate  in 
his  own  language  the  legend  which  he  has  investigated ;  and  he  thus 
proceeds > 

"  In  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods  betwixt  Bolton  and  Barden,  the 
Wharfc  suddeidy  contracts  itself  to  a  rocky  channel  little  more  than  four 

feet  wide,  and  pours  through  the  treniendous  fissure  with  a  rapidity  pro- 
portioned to  its  confinement.  This  place  was  then,  as  it  is  yet,  called 
the  Strid,  from  a  feat  often  exercised  hy  persons  of  more  agility  than 
prudence,  who  stride  from  brink  to  brink,  regardless  of  the  destruction 
which  awuts  a  Mtering  step.  Snch,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  fiite 
of  young  Romille,  who,  inconsiderately  bounding  over  the  chasm  with  a 
greyhound  in  a  leach,  the  animal  hung  back  and  drew  his  unfortunate 
master  into  the  torrent.  The  forester  who  accompanied  Romille,  and 
belield  his  fate,  returned  to  the  lady  Aaliza,  and,  with  despnir  in  his 
countenance,  inquired,  *  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  Bene  ?  '  To  which 
the  mother,  apprehending  tliat  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  her  son, 
instantly  replied,  '  endless  sorrow.' 

''The  language  of  this  question,  almost  unintelligible  at  present, 
proves  the  antiquity  of  the  story.  But  *  bootless  bene,'  is  unavailing 
prayer ;  and  the  meaning,  though  imperfectly  expvessed,  seems  to  have 
been,  '  What  remains  when  prayer  is  useless?  * 

**  This  misfortune  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  translation  of  the  Priory 
fiom  Embsay  to  Bolton,  which  was  the  nearest  eligible  site  to  the  place 
where  it  happened.  The  lady  was  now  in  a  proper  situation  of  mind  to 
take  any  impression  fiom  her  spiritual  comforters ;  but  the  views  of  the 
two  parties  were  different;  they  spoke,  no  doubt,  and  she  thought,  of 
the  proximity  to  the  scene  of  her  son's  death  ;  but  it  was  for  the  fields 
and  woods  of  Hultun  for  which  they  secretly  languished." 

The  same  topics  of  consolation  that  were  otfered  to  the  shade  of  the 
drowned  Palinurus,  might  have  been  afforded  by  a  prophetic  sybil  to  the 
young  beur  of  the  house  of  Romffle  ; — 

Sed  cape  dicta  memor,  duri  solatia  casus, 

Et  statnent  tumulom,  et  tmnulo  sflBeninia  ndttent, 

Etemnmque  locus  Pslinuri  oomen  habebit*" 

And  it  might  have  been  added  that,  many  hundred  years  after  his  decease, 
rival  poete  should  ling  their  dhrges  over  his  tomb, 


[Roous*  POBM.] 

"  *  Say  what  remains  when  hope  is  fled  ?  * 
She  answered  '  Endless  weeping  !* 
For  in  the  herdaman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  was  sleeping. 
At  Embsay  rang  the  matiu  bell, 
The  stsg  was  roused  in  Bafden*ibU; 
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The  mingled  sounds  were  swdfing,  dyings 

And  down  the  \Miarfe  a  hern  was  flying; 

When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood, 

In  tartan  clad  and  forest  irrccn, 

With  hound  in  leash  aod  hawk  in  hood. 

The  boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 

Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore, 

But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two, 

And  the  river  rushes  through^ 

His  voice  was  heard  no  more, 

*Twas  but  a  step  !  the  (julph  he  passed  ; 

But  that  step — it  was  his  last  f 

At  through  the  mist  he  winged  his  way, 

(A.  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day) 

The  hound  hung  back,  and  back  he  drew. 

The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 

That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strilh, 

Received  (heir  little  all  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin  bell  is  run^ 

The  *  miserere '  duly  sung ; 

And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 

Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

But  wh:it  avail  they  ?    Ruthless  lord, 

Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  sword 

Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent. 

The  helpless  and  the  innocent.* 

Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groan ; 

The  child  before  thee  is  thine  own. 

And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there, 

The  mother  in  her  long  despair, 

Shall  oft  remind  thee  waking,  sleeping. 

Of  those  who  by  the  VVharfe  were  weeping  ; 

Of  tboae,  who  would  not  be  consoled. 

When  red  with  blood  the  rim  rolled. 

[WoBBowovra,  nr  tbm  Wem  Don  or  Rnnon.} 

When  Lady  Aalisa  mourned 

Her  son,  and  felt,  in  her  despair. 
The  pan^  of  unavailing  prayer; 
lier  son  m  Wbarfe's  abysses  drowned, 
The  NoUe  Boy  of  Egremonnd. 
From  wUdi  affliction,  when  God*8  grace 


A  pious  structure,  &ir  to  see, 
Roee  ap  thia  atately  Briory, 
The  La4y*a  woik. 


'  them  from  an  enemy  no  less  barbarous  and  insulting,  by  whom  they  ore  ihrcateucd 
at  prascnt*** 
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But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  later  liistory  of  Bolton, 
wbich,  at  may  be  recollected,  waa  a  portion  of  the  honour  and  fee  of 
Skipton.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  powerful  fanuly  of  De  Fortibus 
became  extinct ;  and  in  that  of  Edward  II.,  their  barony  of  Skipton  was 
given  by  the  Crown  to  Robert  de  Clifford.  The  son  and  the  father  of  a 
race  renowned  in  arms, — a  family  whose  beauty  had  been  illustrated  by 
the  Rosamond  of  Woodstock  bower,  *'  the  fair  defect  "  of  their  pedigree — 
De  Clifford  transmitted  these  estates  to  a  long  line  of  male  descendauts, 
who  in  time  acqtured  tibe  earldom  of  Cumberland ;  and,  'after  the  lapae 
of  fiye  handled  yean,  they  are  atill  held  by  his  posterity  by  a  female 
branch. 

In  15  iO,  Richard  Moonc,  then  prior  of  Bolton,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  King  the  house  of  Augustine  monks,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. Two  years  later,  the  lands  of  the  priory,  or  (as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called)  abbey,  were  purchased  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Henry  de  Clif- 
ford, first  Earl  of  Cumberland.  His  descendant,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Clifford,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  was  bom 
in  1(313,  and  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Boyle,  who  inherited  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  was  created  Lord  Clifford  of  T.ondsborough,  and  Earl 
of  Burlington.  Their  great  grandson,  Richard  Boyle,*  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Burlington,  had  a  daughter  and  heiress,  the  Lady  Caroline  Boyle, 
'who  was  married  to  William  Cavendiah,  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Amongst 
the  many  more  dassling  claims  to  admiration  of  their  grandson,  William 
Spencer  Cavendish,  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  present  representa- 
tive of  the  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  taste  which  is  displayed  in  laying 
out  the  walks  through  the  grounds  of  Bolton  Abbey,  and  tlie  liberality 
with  which  they  are  thrown  open  to  the  public  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  Bolton  Abbey  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  shdl  of  this  Gothic  church  is  nearly  entire ;  and  that  the  nave, 
having  been  reserved  at  the  dissolution  as  a  parochial  chapel,  has  been 
restored  from  a  state  of  dilapidation  through  the  judicious  interference  of 
the  late  worthy  incumbent,  the  Rev.  William  Ciurr,  the  author  of  "  The 
Craven  Glossary  ;"  a  work  in  which  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  exclu- 
sive idiom  of  the  peasants  of  Craven,  is  illustrated  by  numerous  and 
beautilully  selected  quotations  from  standard  Scottish  and  early  English 
writers* 

Most  of  the  habitable  buildings  of  the  priory  have  long  since  perished ; 

but  the  gate-house  remains  entire.  The  great  arch,  by  which  the  church 
was  approaclied,  has  been  built  up  with  a  wall  at  the  one  end  and  a  win- 
dow at  the  other  ;  and  has  been  converted  into  a  spacious  dining-room. 
And  with  the  modern  addition  of  a  wing  on  each  side,  the  porter's  lodge 
of  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  forms  a  convenient  shooting-box 
for  its  noble  owner,  when  be  is  disposed  to  change  the  bustling  splendours 
of  London,  or  the  princely  elegance  of  Chatsworth,  for  the  feudal  barony  of 
Ida  Clifford  ancestors. 

*    Who  plsnts  like  Bathurstor  who  builds  like  Boyle  P  * 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

A  8TIIANGEB  entering  the  prewnt  Home  of  Commoiu  will  not,  of  oonne, 
expect  to  find  it  the  einie  with  that  which  in  1834  was  destroyed  by  the 

memorable  fire,  but  he  will  be  soniewhat  suipxised  to  learn  that  it  is  the 
did  House  of  Lords.  The  ancient  aiul  gloomy,  yet  chaste  and  symme- 
trical rha])el  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
previously  assembled,  then  fell  a  prey  to  the  unsparing  flames ;  but  the 
walls  of  the  Upper  House,  having  fortunately  been  of  denser  materials, 
sunriTcd,  and  being  of  ampler  dimensions  than  any  other  which  conld  be 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  devoted  to  their  present  |niipose. 

The  stranger — for  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  House,  the  oldest  in- 
habitant in  London  will  in  parliamentary  phraseology  fall  under  this  de- 
signation, even  should  he,  like  the  hu<:e-headcd  little  dwarf  generally 
found  near  the  purlieus,  have  passed  fifty  years  of  his  existence  on  its 
stairs — the  stranger,  we  say,  will  have  reason  to  regret  the  change.  He 
would  naturally  have  liked  to  see  the  place  to  which,  even  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Henry  VII.,  so  little  importance  was  attached^  that  several  con* 
stituencics  tlien  begged  to  be  excused  the  task  and  cost  of  sending  mem* 
bers  to  it.  He  would  like  to  sec  the  place  where  stood  those  indepen- 
dent gentlemen  who  humoured  Harry  VIII.  by  recommending  him  as 
many  wives  as  he  chose,  and  praying  for  their  decapitation  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  He  would  have  liked  to  see  the  place  where  Elizabeth^ 
on  aome  occasion  when  they  shewed  themselves  incUned  to  be  refractory, 
threatened  them  with  l3b»  whipping  post ;  and  where  James  I.,  though  they 
were  disposed  to  be  more  ttubbom  still,  yet  found  them  ready  listeners  to 
his  locttircs  upon  "  Kingcraft,"  and  still  more  devout  believers  in  his 
faith  respocting  witchcraft.  Here  Charles  I.  had  found  stubbornness 
warmed  into  resistance.  Those  walls  had  re-echoed  the  deep  sonorous 
voice  of  Pym  when  he  arraigned  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  soft  melodious  accents  H  the  resolute  yet  gentle  Hampden,  when  he 
offered  an  inflexible  opposition  to  ship-money.  Here,  when  Charles  and 
his  power  had  passed  away,  the  stem  command  of  Cromwell  had  ordered 
to  be  removed  as  a  "bauble  "  that  mace  to  which  all  previous  and  sue> 
ceeding  members  have  been  accustomed  to  look  with  such  mysterious  re- 
verence ;  and  here  the  same  daring  soldier  had  commanded  that  exquisite 
fanatic,  Praise-Ood  Barebones,  with  his  associates,  to  "  be  off,"  adding 
pro&nely,  when  they  told  him  *'  they  were  seeking  the  Lord,"  that "  they 
must  sedc  Him  elsewhere,"  inasmuch  aa  to  his  (Oliver's)  certain  know^ 
ledge,  "  He  had  not  been  there  for  many  years  to  be  found."  There  the 
stout-hearted  Lord  Russell  had  questioned  or  denied  the  existence  of 
those  Meal-tub,  Rye-house,  and  Popery  plots,  with  which  Rodlowc  and 
Oats  distracted  the  days  of  the  second  Charles  and  James  :  and  there  hud 
ihe  voice  of  the  querulous  but  patriotic  Algernon  Sidney  been  heard  be- 
fore it  was  extinguished  for  ever.  Within  its  precincts  James  II.  had 
once  found  frieniU  for  his  struggle ;  but  here  too  had  been  confirmed  that 
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revolution  by  which  his  power  was  for  aver  destroyed.  Here  even  Wil- 
liam III.  encountered  resistance,  and  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  was  de- 
nounced ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  place  seems  to  have  disappeared  during 
th»  two  or  three  succeeding  reigns,  or  to  have  taken  anoUier  form,  when 
Wftlpole  annoimeed  tliat  "  every  man  in  it  liad  hit  price."  Daring  the 
latter  half  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  it  had  resounded  to  tlie  eloquence 
of  the  elder  Pitt,  and,  during  a  third  of  George  the  Hiird's,  it  had  re- 
echoed the  scarcely  less  commanding  notes  of  his  fiery  son.  The  elder 
Fox,  as  well  as  the  elder  Pitt,  had  been  heard  in  the  interval ;  and  here 
had  Burke,  with  his  magniiicent  imagination  and  earnest  elocution,  deli- 
vered those  harangues  which  posterity  have  admired.  Wilberforce  had 
within  these  walls  deprecated  dayery;  and  Windham  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  advocate  boxing,  bull-baiting,  and  cock-fighting,  though  a 
more  refined  generation  has  consigned  Mr.  Windham  and  his  "  manly 
sports,"  alike  to  oblivion.  Here  Charles  James  Fox  had  made  liis 
maiden  speech  as  a  Tory,  and  William  Pitt  his  di'hut  as  a  Whig ; 
though,  reversing  their  respective  positions,  they  afterwards  assailed 
hnd  defended  each  other's  principles  in  language  whose  glowing  elo- 
quence almost  surpassed  that  of  Cicero  and  Domosthenes.  And,  last 
of  all,  the  past  generation,  the  witty  and  classic  Canning  had  here  poured 
forth  his  keen  sarcasm  and  polished  diction  against  £)es  and  colleagues 
who  still  survive. 

Nothing  of  this  is  now  to  be  heard  or  seen  ;  and  yet  on  great  occasions 
it  would  not  be  difficult  still  to  point  out  men  on  either  side  of  the  House 
not  vttworthy  of  being  ranked  as  successors  to  these  illustrious  names. 
Where,  give  him  time  to  prepare  his  speedi,  dudl  we  find  any  past  orater 
deliver  a  more  glowing  essay  than  MacanlAy— and  where,  at  any  period, 
can  be  found  a  debater  who  rises  with  more  consummate  readiiaess  and 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  party,  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  His  speeches 
may  not  read  so  advantageously  in  the  newspapers  ;  they  may  not  have 
the  stamina  of  Russell's,  or  the  fire  of  Shiel's,  but  they  are  delivered  with 
an  ease  and  an  address,  a  tact  and  a  skill  in  declamation,  which  throw  the 
occasionally  hesitating  aocente  of  the  one,  though  they  can  never  cast  the 
fervid  strains  of  the  other,  into  shade.  No  sooner  does  the  Premier 
rise,  and  disclose  his  huff  waistcoat,  and  somewhat  portly  person,  than  the 
House  is  hushed,  and  whatever  be  the  difference  in  political  opinion,  an 
auditor  must  confess  that  he  has  never  hoard  a  speech  in  which  details 
were  more  dexterously  arranged  or  ably  delivered. 

But  we  are  here  anticipating  ;  the  great  men  seldoBi  shine  forth  till  a 
late  hoar  of  tiie  night;  and  if  a  stranger  dedre  to  witness  the  operations 
of  the  Commons  for  a  day,  he  must  provide  himself  with  an  order  from  a 
member — ^for  the  magic  silver  ticket  is  no  longer  tolerated — and  hie  down 
to  the  House  somewhere  about  half-past  three,  or,  if  the  debate  be  im- 
portant, before  three  o'clock.  He  will  generally  then  find  a  crowd  in  the 
lobby — most  of  them  idlers  like  himself,  but  others  desirous  of  passing 
intemews  with  membeis,  dther  te  talk  of  present  business  or  to  remind 
them  of  former  promises*  He  wSQ.  then  observe  widi  what  indifference 
the  independent  representative  treate  a  constituent,  if  a  general  election  be 
past  and  his  seat  secure ;  but  how  marvellously  polite  he  grows,  if  that 
stirring  movement  be  at  hand,  or  the  worthy  member's  return  at  all  in 
jeopardy.  In  a  moment  the  interview  is  generally  alan  end — the  senator 
being  anxious  cither  to  escape  the  importunity  of  the  immaccuiate  voter, 
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or  to  exhibit  tlio  zeal  with  which,  like  a  Roman  soldier,  he  hurries  to  hitf 
post ;  or  il  the  coiKsultutioii  be  protracted,  you  may  predict  that  one  of  the 
parties  k  dther  a  finmd  of  the  member's  wltkoat  a  Ikvoor  to  ask,  or  some 
influential  supporter  whose  opposition  is  not  to  be  risked.   He  disappears 

through  a  blue  cloth  door,  after  perhaps  a  moment's  whisper  with  a  little 

mild-looking  man  in  silver  hair  and  silk  ti«(hts,  on  one  side  of  the  recess; 
or  it  may  be  a  tall,  half-clrrieal,  half-rakish-lookinpj  personapfe,  with  grey 
locks  and  brow  erect  (both  door-keepers),  at  the  other.  If  the  stranger 
attempt  to  follow,  he  will  be  quickly  apprised  of  his  error,  by  the  former 
in  terms  polite  but  decided,  by  the  other  in  accents  more  brief  than  com* 
plimentary.  He  may  possibly  be  surprised  to  find  such  persons  as  door- 
keepers ;  but  let  him  not  wonder  at  their  nonchalance — ^for  the  first  is  the 
assistant  with  ^C1,000,  aiul  the  other  the  chief  Cerberus  with  a  salary  of 
i.'l,5()0  a-year.  In  the  old  days  of  the  unrcformed  Parliament,  they  re- 
ceived from  individual  meml)ers  at  least  as  nmch  again  ;  and  many  mem- 
bers then,  perhaps,  as  well  as  now,  would  not  have  objected  to  exchange 
positions. 

On  inquiry,  he  will  be  directed  to  an  outer  door  marked  "  Strangers* 
Gallery ;  '*  but  be  must  not  yet  enter,  for  the  House  is  at  prayers,  and 

allows  no  one  to  participate  in  its  devotions.  What  these  are,  no  one 
knows  ;  to  the  uninitiated  they  are  not  less  mysterious  than  the  Kleu- 
sinian,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  not  quite  so  agreeable,  as 
except  on  important  debates,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  utieud  in 
order  procure  seats,  it  is  seldom  that  more  thau  forty  per8<nis-Hbe  num- 
ber necessary  to  oonstitnte  a  House— can  be  got  togeth«Hr  to  join  the 
Speaker  in  Us  piety.  Some  of  the  senators,  indeed,  have  attempted  to 
secure  their  seats  by  leaving  their  hats  as  a  substitute  ;  but  after  a  grave 
discussion  between  Mr.  Wakley  and  Sir  John  Kasthope,  it  was  decided 
that,  for  the  desired  end,  the  head<i  must  be  present  too.  Hence  the 
visitor  is  detained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  lobby ;  but  he  may 
previously  have  been  treated  to  a  sight  of  the  coming  grandeur,  by  seeing 
the  Speaker  In  flowing  robe  and  floating  wig  pass  before  him,  preceded 
by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  and  mace,  held  by  Cromwell  in  so  little  rcsi)ect, 
but  before  which  every  man  and  member  is  expected  to  bow  and 
uncover. 

On  entering  the  House,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  long  and  somewhat 
narrow  oblong  citamber,  with  a  gallery  capable  of  accommodating  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  (for  the  public)  kt  one  extrendty,  and 
a  smaller  one  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press  at  the  other.  On  each 
side  there  is  a  gallery,  designed  for  those  silent  but  very  essential  mem- 
bers of  the  ministerial  and  opposition  parties  who  do  not  favour  the 
House  with  their  eloquence,  but  are  to  be  reckoned  on  when  it  comes  to 
the  more  important  point  of  the  vote. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  House,  which,  from  his 
position,  usuaUy  first  strikes  the  stranger's  eye;  and  if  he  cast  his 
glances  downwards,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  less  curious.  Before  a 
huge-looking  pulpit,  which  obscures  half  the  chamber,  will  be  seen, 
arrayed  in  black  robe  and  flowing  wng,  that  Speaker  so  called — hicux  a 
nott  hirendo — ^because,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  calling  bin 
noisy  sunounders  to  order,  he  rarely  opens  his  mouth — and  of  whose 
enduring  powers  as  a  listener— on  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day  during 
mote  than  half  the  year — to  the  most  tiresome  and  prolix  harangues,  the 
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<M)untry  has  an  opinion  so  liij^h  and  so  conimissfrative,  that  it  deems  the 
£5000  a  year  he  receives  dearly  earned,  and  the  peerage  subsequently 
eonfened — **  when  all  his  toil  and  tronble  cease  " — well  bestowed.  In 
front  and  beneath  the  Speaker,  are  two  or  three  gentlemen— clerks,  who 
scroll  aN\av  no  one  knows  what,  but  it  ought  to  be  good,  as  it  costs  the 
nation  about  i^OjOOO  annually  ;  and,  in  front  of  them  again,  is  a  long 
red-eovered  table,  on  whicii  reposes  that  sacred  mace,  more  necessary  lor 
the  constitution  of  the  Ilouhe  than  either  Speaker  or  members  them- 
selves. Here,  likewise,  are  one  or  two  mysterious  red  boxes,  the  con- 
tents of  which  remain  trndivulged,  and  the  use  equally  unknown — unless 
it  be  to  impart  a  more  impressive  sound  to  the  descent  of  the  minister's 
hand  when  he  brings  it  down  either  in  a  burst  of  patriotic  fire,  or  of 
indignation  with  the  contradiction  he  may  have  received  from  some  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition.  On  each  side  arc  ranges  of  gradually  ascending 
benches,  for  the  ministerial  and  opposition  parties,  the  front  row  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  respective  iMders  of  each,  and  farther  forward  still 
stands  a  knot  of  gentlemen  chatting  at  the  bar,  or  when  a  speaker  is  un- 
usually prosy,  attempting  to  silence  him  by  sham  asthmas,  which  are 
often  protracted  until  at  last  they  become  converted  into  real.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  SerLreant-at-arms,  with  sword  by  his  sirlc,  ready  to 
protect  the  mace  and  Speaker  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  or  to  take  into 
custody,  and  detain  till  sundry  expensive  fees  are  paid,  any  refractory 
members  who  may  refuse  submission  to  the  Speaker's  authority.  At  the 
&rther  end,  but  excluded  from  the  stranger's  view,  are  a  iew  rows  of 
benches  set  aside  for  the  accommodation  of  any  peers  who  may  feel  inclined 
to  visit  the  Lower  House,  and  generally  occupied  by  past  members  of  the 
Commons,  whose  xecollecdons  prompt  them  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their 
former  strife. 

Prayers  being  finished,  the  Speaker  commences  the  business  of  the 
day  by  counting  the  first  forty  members  that  enter,  and  if  there  be  not  as 
many  ere  the  clock  before  him  strikes  four,  he  quietly  retreats  after  an- 
nouncing the  result.  This  is  a  stratagem  often  played  by  the  ministry 
or  opposition  when  a  disagreeable  motion  is  to  be  brought  forward ;  the 
inferior  members  of  each,  whose  duty  it  is  to  *'  form  a  house,"  get  the 
hint  and  retire, — and  great  is  the  expressed  astonishment  of  their  leaders, 
next  day,  to  learn  of  this  waste  of  the  nation's  time.  But  if  forty  be 
present,  the  House  proceeds  to  business ;  that  of  presenting  petitions 
being  the  first  performed. 

Our  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  not  to  afford  idle  and  transient 
amusement,  but  to  impart  solid  and  lasting  imformation  ;  and  assuredly, 
if  this  part  of  it  be  generally  read  and  remembered,  a  vast  saving  both 
of  time  and  money  will  accrue  from  noting  the  conduct  of  the  House 
concerning  petitions.  An  individual,  on  putting  his  name  to  one  of  these 
documents,  may  not  altogether  imagine  that  the  Speaker  and  each  mem- 
ber are  to  inspect  his  caligraphy ;  but  he  may  entertain  a  fiunt  belief  that 
some  slight  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  array  in  the  agirrci^Mte.  In  thu 
surmise,  however,  he  will  be  assuredly  disappointed.  He  will  find  that 
neither  petition  nor  names  are  read  ;  that  the  designation  of  it  alone  is 
slovenly  muttered  over  by  the  individual  who  presents  it,  and  that  it  is 
then  coolly  thrown  under  the  table,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  What  be- 
comes of  these  impressive  documents — ^whether  they  be  carefiilly  stowed 
away  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  or  disposed  of  immediately  for  the  con- 
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venicnce  of  trunkmakers — it  is  impossible  even  to  guess ;  but  the 
stranger,  most  certainly,  after  mwe  witneasiiig  ihdr  reception,  tviU  nerer 
again  a^ibit  his  name  to  sadi  a  document. 

The  petitions  over,  tbe  time  for  boring  the  miniatry  commences.  One 

gentleman  from  the  opposition  benches  gets  up  and  asks  the  Premier 
whether  the  Americans  design  to  annex  Ireland,  or  the  French  admiral 
to  marry  the  Queen  of  the  Otaheite  Islands;  and  when  his  curiosity  has 
been  gratified  by  the  Minister's  reply,  that  "  he  does  not  know,  but  will 
inatitate  the  neoetiary  inquiries,  and  mean  tune  begs  to  assure  the  House 
that  in  neither  of  these  important  contingences  will  he  lose  sight  of  the 
interest  and  honour  of  England ;  "  another  rises  in  the  Minister's  rear, 
and  begs  to  be  informed  whether  there  be  any  tnith  in  the  newspaper 
rumours,  that  the  Queen  intends  to  create  her  h\isband  King  Consort, 
and  appoint  him,  on  the  first  vacancy,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  to 
which  the  unhappy  official  replies  in  the  negative,  with  a  sharpness  and 
asperity  that  might  induce  listeners  to  suppose  thore  is  some  truth  in  his 
frequent  declaration  that  "  the  prime  minister  of  this  country  reposes  not 
on  a  bed  of  roses,"  were  it  not  for  the  reflection  that,  if  he  really  were 
sincere,  he  mi^t  at  any  time  exchange  its  thorns  for  a  couch  of  awan* 
down. 

The  business  of  the  day  now  begins.  Bills  are  brought  in,  and  read  a 
first  stage  unopposed ;  for,  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  House,  it 
would  ht  uncourteous  to  resist  the  first  reading  of  a  hill ;  but,  when  th^ 
second  stage  arrives,  the  discussion  in  reality  commences.  It  is  raiely» 
hoM'ever,  until  half-past  nine  or  ten  o'clock  that  it  becomes  interesting. 
Yet  dear  is  this  interval  to  prosy  speakers  !  Now  many  men  get  up  and 
bore  the  House  by  the  hour,  who,  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  would 
not  for  a  moment  be  heard.  And  gladly  is  the  opportunity  seized  by 
those  who  would  at  no  other  time  have  a  chance  of  seeing  their  names  in 
print,  for  the  de)i{^t  of  themselTes,  and  wonder  of  their  constituents. 

Ten — eleven  o'dock  draws  nigh,  and  the  great  speakers  now  rise.  Am 
ingenious  calculator  on  the  opposition  benches  has,  perhaps,  discovered 
that  there  is  a  mistake  involving  tlie  amount  of  ten-pence  three  farthings 
in  the  revenue  of  the  year,  and  he  arraigns  this  act  of  public  profligacy 
in  terms  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(iucr  replies  with  a  pro- 
lixity and  obieority  which  confirm  the  prevailing  opinion, — that  language 
was  imparted  to  enable  man  to  eimoeal  his  thoi^ts.  Then  arises  a  more 
important  member  of  the  opposition,  and  hurls  at  a  superior  minister  some 
more  weighty  denunciation,  which  the  Premier  casts  aside  or  returns  with 
OS  much  coolness  as  the  general  who  defended  his  position  by  intercept- 
ing and  returning  his  assailants'  cannon-balls.  Several  combatiints  on 
both  sides  join  successively  in  the  dispute  ;  their  leaders  generally  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  and  the  party  who  broke  the  debateable  ground 
myaiiably  possessing  the  right  of  reply.  The  House  becomes  tumultu- 
ous; the  cry  of  "Divide!"  is  heard;  the  hour  of  voting  approachea; 
and  now  do  those  silent  members  who  plume  themselves  on  this  power 
feel  their  fuU  importance.  Each  of  tliose  gentlemen  is  now  on  a  level 
with  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  tlie  House,  and  by  their  aid  is  the 
question  settled,  unless  it  be  adjourned  to  another  evening  on  the  motion 
of  some  member  who  objects,  on  principle,  to  midnight  l^^ation,  or  of 
another  who  is  desirous  to  take  part  in  Uie  fight,  but  requires  time  to 
maishal  his  forces  for  the  strii^. 
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To  the  Editor  of  "The  Patncimr 

Sib, — With  your  permissioD,  I  shall  occupy  a  page  or  two  of  your  journal,  in 
bnring  before  your  readera  aonie  sugcrcstions,  respecting  the  furtherance  of  studies 
which  are  dmr  to  yovnelf  and  thsni.  I  metn,  1  need  hardly  aay,  Family 
History. 

It  is* not  in  the  pages  of  Thb  PATBiCLAiif  where  the  nature  and  objects  of  such 
•todiea  have  been  so  invitingly  set  forth,  any  defence  of  them  is  needed ;  still 
anitt  I  transcribe  the  philosophic  Uoge  of  Gibbon,  as  given  us  in  bis  Autobio* 

graphy.  "  A  lively  desire,"  ho  wrote,  "of  knowIii<?  and  rccordins^  otir  ancestors 
»o  ffeneraUy  prevails,  that  it  must  depend  on  the  iuHucncc  of  some  common  prin- 
cipw  io  the  minds  of  men.  We  seem  to  have  lived  in  tbe  persons  of  our  fore- 
fikdicn;  it  is  the  labour  and  reward  of  vafllty  to  extend  the  term  of  this  ideal 
lonsevity.  Our  imagination  is  always  active  to  enlarge  the  narrow  circle  in  which 
Nature  ha*  confined  us.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  may  he  allotted  to  an  indivi- 
dual ;  but  we  step  forwards  beyond  death  with  such  hones  as  religion  and  philo- 
sophy will  sog^esC ;  and  w«  flu  np  the  silent  vacancy  that  precedes  our  birth,  by 
associating  ourselves  to  the  authors  of  our  existence.  Our  caliiK  r  jiKltzment  will 
rather  tend  to  moderate  than  to  suppress  the  pride  of  an  ancient  and  worthv 
race.  The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  philosopher  may  preach  ;  but  reason  herself 
wUl  reflect  tbe  prejudices  and  habits  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind/*  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  expression  of  some  ideas, 
which  seem  calculated  to  augment  our  ancestral  knowledge,  will  not  be  unwi  l- 
come ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  intrude  as  little  as  possible  on  your  time  and 
space. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  publishing  history  of  our  own  day,  is  the  division  of 
subjects  among  particular  Book  Societies,  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may 
possess  himself  of  the  rarest  volumes  iu  his  fovurite  branches,  at  a  cost  little 
above  that  of  the  msm  psper  and  type.  Tbe  societies  themselves  have  already 
multiplied  to  such  extent,  that  their  names  are  becoming  ditficult  of  enumeration. 
To  give  the  pas  to  Theology;  there  are  the  Parker,  the  Calvin, the  Wodrow; 
and  other  associations.  Again,  the  names  of  the  Camden,  the  Percy,  and  the 
Shakspeare  clubs  soficiently  set  forth  theur  literary  intentions.  But  the  ques- 
tion that  has  often  occurred  to  your  correspondent,  and  which  he  would  put 
through  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  public, is  this: — Why  have  we  no  rirvii  vLo- 
tiicAi.  Book  Club  ?  Are  not  the  themes  of  sufficient  moment  ?  Nay,  Art  other 
tbames  whatsoever  of  equal  domestic  and  personal  interest  ?  I  think  not. 

Most  of  your  readers,  doubtless,  are  sufficiently  acquainted  w.th  the  simple 
code  of  rules,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  these  societies.  The  subscription  is 
a  mere  trifle— one  or  two  guineas  per  annum;  the  volumes  returned  for  it 
avera^  fom  annoidly ;  and  the  cessation  of  contributing  is  a  cessation  of  mem* 
bership — no  subscriber  being  liable  for  more  than  the  amount  of  his,  or  her, 
subscription.  Is  it  possible  f<  r  the  laborious  investigator  of  family  antiquities 
to  hope  that,  through  the  medium  of  some  such  association,  he  may  see  his  toil 
lig^ned— bis  knowledge  increased — and  himsdf  rewarded  by  an  i^ipreciating 
audience,  brought  together  in  this  simple  way  P 

Were  such  a  Society  formed,  a  name  for  it  would  be  easily  found ;  and  let  us 
suppose  it  to  be  named  the  HarLeian^  while  I  bring  forward  some  of  the  works  to 
which  its  attention  might  be  foirly  directed : 

I.  The  Visitation  Books. —  A  list  of  these,  hut  not  a  complete  one,  is  given 
in  your  first  volume,  page  112.  I  woidd  propose  that  the  Ilarleian  Book  Society 
employ  a  competent  editor  to  collate,  aud  collect,  these  invaluable  records,  as 
they  exist  in  tiM  College  of  .Ajnns,  the  British  Moseum,  tbe  Umversity  libniles, 
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and  ID  privutc  colKctiong.  Such  publications  to  include  (keeping  each  county 
separate)  every  record  of  the  benud*8  tiatts  from  the  eurliMt  tune  to  the  period 

of  their  dlscoTitimiance. 

II.  TitF  Par()(  HiAL  Hegistriss. — These  entries  of  the  three  memorable 
things  in  lite, — birth — ^marria^ — and  death,  should  be  transcribed,  and  put 
forth  verbatim  et  Uteraiim.  Thete  should  be  no  conjectural  amendment,  no 
attempted  improvements.  Even  whort'  a  i;nmr  was  absurdly  mis-spt^llod,  or  a 
date  ptiven  that  defied  all  eflbrt  at  chron  ological  underslandinB,  still  the  error 
should  be  copied,  and  the  only  liberty  given  to  the  Editor  should  be  the  power 
of  adding  "(«tc)"  to  the  statemMt,  to  prove  his  own  impeccability.  And  let  me 
inform  you,  Sir,  as  I  do  with  prcat  sorrow,  that  in  many  parts  of  at  least  the 
country  where  I  reside,  Ireland,  the  parochial  registries  have  perished;  and 
from  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  of  the  government  (for  in 
truth,  they  are  national  property),  they  no  longer  exist  to  gratify  the  research 
of  the  Antifiuary  and  Genealogist.  It  is  to  check  this  irremediable  destruction, 
Iwouldpropo.se  that  the  society  should  immediately  pn-cure  transcripts  of  all 
the  Registers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  give  them  forth,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  occasion  required,  and  the  subscribers  gave  them  encouragement. 

These  "  Church  books,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  handed  over  from 
incumbent  to  incumbent,  according  as  each  parish  receives  a  new  head.  In 
most  cai^es  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who,  from  their  professions  no 
less  than  from  educational  refinement,  are  fnUy  eompetent  to  know  the  value  of 
these  deposits,  and  to  c^uard  them  with  zealous  attention  and  care.  But  in  some 
instances,  the  clergyman,  wrapt  up  as  he  is  in  his  spiritual  avocations,  transfers 
the  chai^  of  the  books  to  bis  parish  clerk — directs  him  to  make  the  entries — 
and  eventually  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  these  records.  And  the  conse- 
quences have  been  wofuUy  apparent.  Leaves  have  been  stolen — entries 
neglected— dates  falsified — names  inserted ;  to  such  extent  that  a  skilful  la'.vyer 
mi^ht  well  summon  on  the  witness-table  the  clergyman  of  a  parish,  from  the 
registry  of  which  dates  may  have  been  brought  roiward,  to  question  him  on 
oath  "  Do  you  keep,  Sir,  the  registries  yourself?  " 

III.  \Vii.i4>. — A  careful  publication  of  the  names  of  testators,  and  dates  of 
the  execution  of  wills,  from  the  different  pierogative  offices  would  be  desirable. 
How  eanly  then  to  refer,  throughout  the  United  King^km,  to  the  index  of 
these  volumes,  which  at  once  would  direct  to  the  existence  of  documents,  80 
wonderfully  illustrative  of  family  matters  1 

IV.  FuNEKAL  Cebtificates. — Thesc  are  so  easily  understood,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  beyond  the  evident  value  of  their  being  made  accessible. 

V.  Monastic  CuARTri^ARiEs,  and  Kikdrkd  MAMscRins. — More  ancient 
in  date  than  the  foregoing,  I  have  placed  these  nevertheless  beliind  them  ;  inas- 
much as  until  the  society  became  established  on  a  sure  ba.sis,  its  publications 
should  partake  of  a  more  popular  nature,  than  these  apparently  dry  cbron»clea. 
Yet  how  much  matter  can  be  extracted  from  Leigcr  Hooks,  Calendars,  and 
Necrologies,  every  genealogist  knows.    Under  this  same  head  would  be  included 

'    selections  from  the  Charta  AiUiqute  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  other 
Aa6i&il!r  of  these  records. 

VI.  Obiginai.  Puuucations. — I  should  have  higli  expectations  from  this 
source.  Despite  the  literary  spirit  of  the  age,  there  is  but  little  encouragement 
for  books  of  research,  such  as  are  the  slow  growth  of  many  years  spent  in 
anxious,  weary  labour.  The  subjects  they  bring  forward,  are  not  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  passions,  nor  excite  the  imagination.  They  are  the  details  of  facts 
— grains  of  gold  gathered  from  the  river-bed  of  Time.  Such  works,  then,  as 
would  worthily  illustrate  the  history  of  ancient  race,  having  met  the  appro- 
bation of  a  managing  committee  in  London,  might  be  printed  at  the  society's 
^xpense,  and  included  in  their  issue  to  their  subscribers. 

lam  aware  that  I  have  but  very  feebly  put  forward  my  views;  and  shall  n-^-v 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  some  abler  man,  who  is  better  qualified  to  car'  y 
them  into  effect.  >i, 

Yours  venr  sincerclv, 
November  3rd  1847.  •  GKNEllOSUS. 
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MorxTAor.  The  Cliristian  name 
of  the  distinguished  soldier  to  whom 
this  entry  reten,  was  Drogo,  deno- 
minated **de  Montagu/*  from  a 

town  in  Normandy.    In  Domesday 
Book,  he  is  styled  Drogo  de  Mon- 
tacuto,  and  appears  by  the  pos- 
sessions lie  held  under  Robert,  Earl 
of  Morton,  to  have  come  over  in 
lihe  xetiiiiie  of  that  great  Earl,  the 
half-brother    of  the  Conqueror. 
This  Drogo  fixed  his  chief  resi- 
dence  at   the   castle  of  Shipton- 
Montacute,  co.  Somerset,  and  hence 
his  descendants    continued  to  be 
designated.     Simon  de  Montacute, 
Lord  of  Shipton»Montacute,  gained 
great  distinction  as  a  sueoessfiil 
warrior  in    the  martial   times  of 
Kdward  I.   "In  the  21th  of  that 
monarch"  (says  llollinshcd)  **  those 
Englishmen  that  kept  the  town  of 
Burg,  being  compassed  about  with 
a  siege  by  Monsieur  de  Sully,  oh« 
Udned  a  truce  for  a  certain  space ; 
during  the  which,  they  sent  unto 
Blaines  for  some  relief  of  vittels, 
and  where  f)ther  refused  to  bring 
up  a  ship  laden  with  vittels,  which 
was  there  prepared,  the  Lord  SiMON 
DE  MoMTAOEw,  a  right  valiant  chidT- 
taine,  and  a  wise,  took  upon  him 
the  enterprise,  and  thro'  the  middle 
of  the  French  gallies,  which  were 
placed  in  the  river  to  stop,  that  no 
ship    should   passe   towards  that 
towne ;  by  help  of  a  prosperous 
wind,  he  got  into  the  haven  of 
Burg,  and  so  relieved  them  within 
<l(  their  want  of  vittels ;  by  means 
'Wiereof,  Monsieur  de  Sulley  broke 
[>   his   siege    and   returned  into 
France.'*      From   this  renowned 
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soldier  descended  the  illustrious 
race  of  Montague,  conspicuous  in 
all  the  great  achievements  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Thomas  de  Mon* 
taeute,  last  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was 
concerned  in  so  many  military 
exploits,  that  to  give  an  account 
of  them  all  woidd  be  to  write  the 
annals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  as  he 
lived,  so  he  ^lied,  in  the  service 
of  his  country ;  being  mortally 
wounded  when  commanding  the 
English  army  at  the  sien^o  of  Or- 
leans, in  1428.  His  wife  was  the 
Lady  Eleanor  Holland,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  xoyal  house  of 
Plantagenet,  and  by  her  he  had  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  the  T.ady 
Alice,  who  wedded  Riclianl  Xevill, 
eldest  son  of  Ralph,  Eurl  of 
Westmoreland,  by  his  second  wife, 
Joane  de  Beaufort,  dau.  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  In  right  of  this  marriage, 
Richard  Nevill  had  the  Earldom  of 
Salisbury  revived  in  his  person, 
and  was  succeeded  therein  bv  his 
eldest  son,  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Salisbury,  the  hero  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 


Thoufjh  the  cliief  line  of  the  Mon- 
taeutes  tluis  lailed  in  an  heiress, 
male  branches  continued  to  flourish, 
and  from  these  sprang  the  Dukes 
of  Montague  and  the  Earls  of 
Halifax,  now  extinct,  the  Dukes 
of  Manchester,  and  the  Earls  of 
Sandwich. 

MoiM  I  oiiL).  Hugh  de  Montfort, 
commonly  called  "  Hugh  with  a 

ss 
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Beard,"  son  of  Thurstan  de  Bas- 
tenbur^jb,  accoinpunied  William 
from  Nonnandy,  and  aided  that 
prince's  triumph  at  Hastiiigs,  for 
which  eminent  service  he  obtained 
divers  fair  lordships  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  tlie  General  Survey,  was 
possessor  ot  twinty-eigbt  in  Kent, 
sixteen  in  Essex,  tifty-one  in 
Suffolk,  and  nineteen  in  Norfolk. 
The  descendant  of  this  fortunate 
soldier,  Peter  dk  Moktiobt,  living 
temp.  Henry  III.,  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  amonijst  tlie  tur- 
bulent barons  of  tbe  era,  and,  after 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  was  of  tbe 
NtM  nominaCed  to  rule  the  king- 
dom ;  in  which  station  he  enjoyed 
and  exercised  more  than  regal 
power,  but  of  short  duration,  for 
he  fell  at  tbe  subsequent  conflict  of 
Kvesbam,  so  disastrous  to  the 
baronial  cause.  His  male  line  ter- 
minated widi  his  great-grandson, 
Peter  de  Montford,  third  lord,  wbo 
died  8,  p.  in  1367»  leaving  an  ille- 
gitimate son,  SiK  John  Mont- 
fort,  Knight,  whose  posterity 
flourished  in  the  male  line  for 
tevend  subsequent  generations  at 
Coleshill,  CO.  Warwick,  until  the 
attainder  of  Sir  Simon  Montfort, 
Knt.,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  whose 
descendants  continued  at  Bescote, 
CO.  Stafford 

Maule.  The  ancient  Norman 
iSiniily  of  Maule  assumed  theur 
surname  from  Ike  town  and  lord- 
ship of  Maule,  in  tbe  Vexin 
Francois,  eight  leagues  from  Paris. 
Roger,  last  Lord  of  Maule,  was 
slain  at  the  Battle  of  Nicopolis 
in  Hungary,  lighting  against  tbe 
Turks,  anno  1898,  and  h&  coat  of 
arms  was  set  up  in  the  Parisian 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  His 
only  daughter  and  heir  married 
Simon  de  Morainvilliers,  Lord  of 
Flaccourt.  A  cadet  of  ibis  emi- 
nent family,  Guarin  de  Maule,  a 
younger  son  of  Ansold,  Lord  of 
if  aule,  accompanied  the  Conqueror 


to  England,  and  acquired,  as  hia 
portion  of  tbe  spoil,  the  Lordship 
of  Hatton,  co.  York,  with  other 
extensive  estates.  His  son,  Robert 
de  Maule,  attaching  himself  to 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  after- 
wards David  II.,  removed  into 
Scotland  wiili  that  monarcb,  and 
obtained  broad  lands  in  Lolliian, 
whereon  his  descendants  became 
seated,  until  the  thhrteenth  century, 
when  the  marriage  of  Sir  Peter  de 
Maule  with  the  richly-dowered 
lieiress  of  \Villiam  de  Valoniis, 
brought  into  the  family  tbe  Barony 
of  Pan  mure,  ever  after  the  chief 
designation  of  the  Maulee.  Of 
this  allianoe  the  issue  was  two 
sons,  Sib  William  dk  Maule,  an- 
cestor of  the  Lords  Pan  mure,  and 
Sir  Thomas  de  Matjle,  Governor 
of  Brechin  Castle,  the  only  fortress 
that  interrupted  the  conquests  of 
Edward  I. 

MoNTHERMER.  Ralph  dc  Mon- 
thermer,  who  is  described  as  "a 
plain  Esquire,"  married  tbe  Lady 
Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  King 
Edward  1.  and  widow  of  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  due  and  Qlouoester,  and 
had  ihe  title  of  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Hertford  in  her  ri^t.  Pro- 
bably tbis  Ralph  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Knight  whose  name  appears 
in  the  Battle  Roll.  His  grand- 
daughter and  heiress,  Margaret  de 
Monthermer,  wedded  Sir  John  de 
Montacute,  and  conveyed  the  Ba- 
rony of  Monthermer  to  the  fiunily 
of  Montacute. 

Maim  1 1..  Hugf)  dc  Grante 
Mesnill  was  one  of  tbe  most  potent 
Barons  of  the  Conquest.  His  de- 
scendants were  summoned  to  par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
and  possessed  vast  estates  in  the 
Midland  Counties  and  in  Yorkshire. 
I  Tbe  .Mevnells  of  Hoar  Cross,  co. 
Stafford,    and    of    Langley,  co, 

I Derby,  claim  to  derive  their  lineage 
from  Hugo  de  Grante  Mesnill. 
,     Malbvbbeb.   SurRichaid  Maul- 
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cverer,  Knight,  came  into  England 
Avith  the  Conqueror,  and  was  con- 
stituted Master  or  Ranger  of  the 
Forests,  Chases,  and  Parks  north  of 
the  Trent.  He  was  founder  of  the 
&mily  of  Maulkvbbeb  of  ArneUlfo, 
CO.  York. 

MoNHAUT.  Eustace  do  Afoiite 
Alto,  sumamcd  the  Norman  Hunter, 
vas  one  of  the  soldiers  ot  tlie  Con- 
quest, in  the  immediate  train  of  the 
Palatine  Earl  of  Chester,  the  potent 
Hugh  Lupus,  from  whom,  in  re- 
quital of  his  gallant  services,  Monte 
Alto  or  Monhaut  obtained  the 
Lordships  of  Montalt  and  llawarden 
in  Flintshire,  places  still  designat- 
ing a  branch  of  his  descendants, 
the  noble  house  of  Maude,  Tiscounts 
Hawarden  and  Barons  of  Montalt. 
Sustace's  great-great-grandson, 
Andomar  de  Montalt,  founded  the 
Yorkshire  and  only  surviving  line 
of  the  family.  His  eldest  brother, 
Robert  de  Montalt,  who  received 
summons  to  parliament  from  27 
Bdward  L  to  13  Edward  III.,  died 
s.  p.  Andomar,  accompm\-ing,  in 
1 174,  the  expedition  again.st  William 
the  Lion,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  Scotch  monarch  prisoner 
by  surprise;  and  conveying  the 
royal  captive  to  Henry  IL,  then  at 
Falaise,  that  Prince  granted  to  him, 
instead  of  his  ancient  insignia,  "  a 
Lion  gu  (the  Lion  of  Scotland) 
debruised  by  two  bars  sa,"  to 
denote  captivity.  From  his  son 
and  heir,  Robert  de  Montalt,  de- 
scended the  Maudes  of  West  Ryd- 
dylsden,  the  parent  stem,  from  which 
sprang  the  Maudes,  now  Lords 
Hawarden,  and  the  Maudes  of 
Alvitrthorpe  Hall,  near  Wakeiield 
(connected  in  marriage  with  theLow 
thersof  Lowther  Castle,)  whose  sa- 
nior  representative,  resident  in  York- 
shire is  the  present  Jotis*  Mattde,  of 
Moor  House,  Esq.,  a  Magistrate  and 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  tlio  West 
Riding,  the  author  of  a  most  in- 
lerestfaig  and  graphic  work,  pub- 


lished at  Wakefield  in  1820,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Visit  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  in  1800.  " 

MmBBfl.  This  gallant  Norman 
appears  to  have  been  rewarded  by 
grants  of  lands  in  Herefordshire. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  estate  of 
Treago  in  tliat  county  has  been 
held  by  tlic  family  of  Mynors  from 
the  era  of  the  Conquest  even  to  the 
present  day,  being  now  possessed 
by  Peter  Bickabds  Mtkobs,  Esq., 
who  represents  also  the  great  and 
historic  house  of  Baskerville  of 
Erdesley,  and  derives  in  direct  de- 
scent from  the  royal  line  of  Plan- 
tagenet. 

MovNTGOMEiOB.  Roger  do  Mout- 
gomerie  was  kinsman  of  William  of 

Normandy,  and  commander  of  the 
first  body  of  the  Duke's  army  at 
the  battle  of  1  lastings.  There  is  an 
old  MS.  at  Grey  Abbey,  co.  Down, 
written  about  the  year  1696,  by 
William  Montgomery,  of  that  place, 
son  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, giving  an  account  of  this 
family,  in  which  he  remarks  :  *'  For 
the  honour  of  the  nation  in  general, 
let  it  be  known  to  all,  that  there  is 
at  this  day  the  title  of  a  Counte  or 
Earle  of  die  name  of  all  his  Majes- 
ty's four  kingdoms;  viz.,  Count 
Montgomery,  in  France;  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  in  England ;  Earl  of 
Eglinton  in  Scotland;  and  Earl  of 
Mount  Alexander,  in  Ireland  ;  the 
like  whereof  eaanot  be  truly  said 
(as  I  beUeve)  of  any  other  surname 
in  all  the  world.'*  In  the  same 
manuscript,  he  states,  alluding  to 
RoriKU,  fifth  Count  de  Montgomery, 
who  led  the  van  at  the  battle  of 
Hustings — "  In  anno  1652,  I  saw 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  this  Rooxr's 
coat  of  arms  and  name  writtm  on* 
Act  it,  as  benefactor  of  the  building 
thereof.  He  was  in  rank  or  place 
the  seventh  or  eighth  (as  I  remem- 
ber) among  the  contributors  to  the 
said  building,  or  to  the  convent 
thereof;  but  in  anno  1664, 1  found 
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that  his  name  or  arms,  and  all  the 
rest  (above  forty  nohlemens'),  ^ve^e 
wholly  razed  out  as  writuigs  (on  a 
Btone  table  book)  are,  wlUk  a  wet 
sponge.'* 

Mainwabino.  Rmmilpbas  de 
Mesnilwarren  was  tlie  name  of  the 
Norman  adventurer,  thus  recorded 
on  the  Battle  Roll.  lie  received 
the  grant  of  fifteen  lordships,  iu- 
dudiBg  Over  Peorer,  and  foanded 
tiie  fimdlj  of  Mainwaring,  so  dis- 
tinguished  in  the  annals  of  CbMbirr. 
The  chief  line,  that  of  Peover,  was 
raised  to  a  baronetcy  at  the  Restor-  i 
ation  in  IGGO,  but  the  title  became 
extinct  at  the  death,  in  1797}  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Mainwaring,  wbo 
devised  his  estates  to  his  uterini 
brother^  Thomas  Wetenhal,  Esq. 
The  present  male  representative  of 
this  ancient  house  is  Captain  Row- 
land Main  waring,  R.N.,  ofWbit- 
roore  Hall,  eo,  Staffoid. 

MoBTOK.  Cardinal  Morton,  Areb- 
bishop  of  'Canterbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  the  Nor- 
man knight.     Of  thi.s  celebrated 
prelate,    Anthony   Wood  states, 
*'  that  be  was  a  iiite  and  eloquent 
man,  bnt  in  his  nature  harsh  and 
haughty — that  he  was  much  ac- 
cepted by  the  kiii^',  but  envied  by 
the  nobility  and  hated  by  the  people. 
He  won  tiie  king's  mind  with  se- 
crecy and  diligence,  chiefly  because 
he  was  his  old  servant  in  his  less 
fortunes,  and  for  Ox&t  also  he  was 
in  his  aiiections  not  without  an  in- 
veterute  malice  acfainst  tlie  house  ' 
of  York,  under  wliich  he  had  been 
in  trouble."    From  the  Cardinal's 
brother,  Ri«diard,  desoended  the 
Mortons  of  Milbonme  6t.  Andrew, 
CO.  Dorset,  raised  to  the  degree  of 
baronets  in  1619,  and  now  repre^ 
sented  by  the  Pleydells. 

NoERs.  This  name  should,  we 
think,  ba  written  Noels,  and  must 
apply  to  the  patriarch  of  the  emi- 
nent fiunily  of  Noel.   Be  this,  how- 


ever,  as  it  may,  evident  it  is,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Priory  of 
Rauutun,  in  Stailbrdshire,  that 
Noel  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror;  and,  fov  his  services, 
obtained  the  manors  of  Ellenhall, 
Wiverstone,  Podmore,  and  Mil- 
nese.  His  eldest  son,  Robert  Noel, 
Lord  of  Ellenhall,  was  further  en- 
riched, temp.  Henry  1.,  by  a  graut 
of  the  greater  part  oif  Gainsborough, 
from  the  Prior  of  Coventry.  This 
potent  Lord  founded  the  monastery 
of  IJaunton.  in  Stafford  shire.  From 
him  derived  the  Noels  of  Ilileotc, 
and  the  Noels  of  the  counties  of 
Rutland  and  Leicester.  Sir  An- 
drew Noel,  Knt.,  of  Dalby,  in  die 
last-named  shire,  was  a  pei-son  of 
^Teatnote  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
livinj?  in  such  niajifnificence  as  to 
vie  with  noblemen  of  the  largest 
fortunes.  Fuller,  in  his  *'  Worthies," 
saith  that  diis  Andrew,  "  for  per- 
son, parentage,  grace,  gesture,  va- 
lour, and  many  other  excellent 
parts  (amonjTst  which  skill  in  mu- 
sic,) was  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
Court."  He  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite; but  the  expenses  in  whieli 
he  was  involved,  obliged  him  to 
sell  his  seat  and  manor  of  Dalby, 
a  circumstance  which  elicited  from 
the  Queen  the  followin*?  distich 
upon  the  imprudent  knight's  name  : 

The  word  of  danial  and  totter  of  flfty, 
bthat  Rentl«;maa1iaaai»«lw«lllBmrlM 

thrifty." 

Sir  Andrew's  son  and  successor, 
Edward,  Lord  Noel,  of  Ilidlin^ton, 
succeeded  his  father-in-law.  Baptist 
Uickes,  in  the  Viscouncy  of  Camp- 
den,  and  died  in  the  garrison  of 
Oxford,  10th  March,  1643,  leaving 
a  son  and  heir.  Baptist  Noel,  Vis- 
count Campden,  a  devoted  adhtfent 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  a  severe 
sufleier  in  eonse(|uence,  his  princely 
seat  in  Gloucestershire  having  been 
burnt  down  by  the  King's  forces  to 
prevent  its  becoming  a  garrison  to 
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the  Parliamentarians.  His  Lord- 
ship's ekU'st  son,  ICdward  Noel, 
Vi«couiit  CampUen,  w&s  raist;d,  in 
1683,  to  the  Earldom  of  Gftins- 
boioagli,  a  dignity  that  expired  in 
1798,  at  the  death  of  Henry  Noel, 
sixth  Earl,  whose  grand-nephew, 
Charles  Noel  Noel,  Lord  Barhain, 
had  the  old  title  of  his  maternal 
ancestors  revived  in  his  person,  and 
is  the  pieieiit  Earl  of  Oaine- 
boroQgh. 
The  Noels  of  Kirby  Mallor> ,  co. 

Leicester,  were  a  younger  branch 
of  the  Ridlin^lon  Noels.  Their 
senior  representative  is  Anna  Lsa- 
bcllu,  the  Dowager  Lady  Byron. 

Nb?il.  Gilbert  de  Nevil,  the 
canipaBioo-iB*4nQS  of  the  Con- 
queror, is  styled  by  some  genealo- 
{^ists  the  Duke's  Admiral  ;  but  in 
the  (rtMieral  Survey,  m  mention  of 
any  person  of  the  name  oceurs. 
Gilbert's  grandson,  Geoffrey  de 
Keyily  wedded  Emma,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Bertram  de  Bulmer,  Lord  of 
Brancepeth,  sod  ]e(t  a  son,  Henry, 
who  died,  s.  p.,  in  1227,  and  an 
only  daughter,  Isabella,  the  greatest 
heiress  of  her  time,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Robert  Fits  Maldred,  Lord 
of  Raby,  the  lineal  male  represcn- 
tstive  of  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberlaad.  Out  of  gratitude  for 
the  large  inheritance  brought  to 
them  by  the  heiress  of  Xevill,  or  in 
compliance  with  the  fashion  of  tlic 
time  to  Nomaniee,  the  Saxon  Loids 
of  Raby  thenceforward  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Nevill,  and  from  that 
period  the  fort-mes  of  the  family 
rapidly  culminated,  till  they  eclip- 
sed, by  their  more  recent  splendour, 
the  Saxon  honours  of  the  house. 
From  "a  Sketch  of  the  Stock  of 
Nevill,"  by  W.  E.  Surtees,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  we  extract  the  following 
Hble  summary  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous race  on  the  roll  of  English 
genealogy. 

To  John  Lord  Nevill,  who  was 
at  diffinent  periods  warden  of  tho 


!  East  Marches,  Governor  of  Bam- 
borongh,  High  Adnjiral  of  Knghind, 
Lieut  nant  of  Aquitaine,  and  Sen- 
eschal of  Bourdeaux,istobe  chiefly 
attributed  the  bmldhig  of  the  sph^n- 
did  Pile  of  Baby»  iHiieh  in  1370, 
he  had  a  licence  to  castellate.  In 
1385,  he  attended  Richard  IL  on 
his  expedition  to  Scotland.  The 
nobility  of  the  north  formed  the 
rearward,  and  Lord  NeviU's  train 
eoBsisted  of  two  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  three  hundred  archers. 
He  died  at  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  in 
1^388,  and  lies  buried  in  Durliam 
cathedral,  where  his  altar-toinb  still 
remains  between  the  piliurs  uf  tlic 
south  aisle. 

"  His  son  and  sneeessor,  Ralph 
Lord  Nevill,  was  created  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  17  Rich.  II.  He 
soon  afterwards  deserted  (toge- 
ijether  with  llenrv  Percy  first  Earl 
of  Northumberland)  the  falling 
fortunes  of  Richard,  and  was  one 
of  the  prindpal  instruments  in 
placing  the  House  of  Lancaster  on 

the  throne.  The  new  monarch 
showered  dignities  on  the  family 
of  Nevill.  The  Earl  was  invested  in 
the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  made 
Earl  Marshal:  and  by  his  second 
marriage — ^that  with  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Gaunt,  *tune- 
honour'd  Lancaster  '  —  became 
brother-in-law  to  his  sovereign. 
"Wlien  the  Percys  revolted,  he  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  Henry.  On 
his  side  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury;  on  the  eve  of 
which,  to  this  greeting  given  to  Sir 
Richard  Vernon  by  Hotspur : — 

'MyoaadaVmuml  W«leMM  by nqr  mil!' 

Vernon  answers 

'  Pray  Ood  my  news  be  worth  a  wdootn*.  lord. 

The  Earl  of  Wi  i.tir.(irc!and,sev«n  thousand  strong. 
Is  marching  liithtrwdrds;  with  him  Prince  John.' 

thithenvards  to  that  iield  from 
which  soon  the  gallant  young  Percy 

1  *  Threw  many  •  oocthward  look  to  mo  hit  fathct 
BriJig  up  hb  powon;  but  ho  did  look  in  vaia, 
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ere  the  dubious  victorj'  of  the  rebels 
was  changed,  by  liis  own  death,  to 
a  ruinous  defeat. 

**  In  a  second  insurrection  in  the 
North,  he  was  the  'well-appointed 
leader'  who,  he'mg  sent,  together 
with  Prince  John,  with  an  inferior 
force  against  the  rebels,  dispersed 
their  army,  without  bloodshed,  at 
Shipton  Moor,  near  York,  and  de- 
livered up  their  chiefs,  Mowbray 
and  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  Henry  and  the  scaffold.  Some 
say  that  he  effected  this  by  deceiv- 
ing the  simplicity  of  the  aj^ed  pre- 
late in  agreeing  to  his  proposals ; 
others  that  he  persuaded  him  to 
dishand  hia  ftdlowers,  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  King  and 
procuring  a  iavourable  answer  to 
his  petitions. 

**  111  the  next  reign  he  followed 
Henry  V.  into  France,  and  shared 
in  the  victory  of  A^court.  With 
ihe  discrimination  of  character 
which  Shakspere  invariably  ex- 
hibits, Westmoreland,  the  veteran 
experienced  warrior,  recommends 
Henry  to  subdue  first  his  trouble- 
some ndghbours  on  the  other  sile 
the  Tweed : — 

<For  OBM  the  Mitl*  Buglaiid  kdng  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  neeC  the  weuel  Soot 
Come*  tneaklng,  and  uo  lucka  the  princely  eggs. ' 

"In  the  roll  of  Agincourt  the 
Earl  Marshal  had  in  his  train  five 
knights,  thirty  lances,  and  eighty 
archers.  Of  these,  the  names  of 
some  strike  ihmiliarly  on  a  northern 


ear,  as  Sir  Thomas  Rokesbv,  Sir 
John  lioton,  Edmund  liodhani, 
Roger  Ratcliffe,  John  Swinbome, 
John  Wardale,  John  Wytton. 

"Shakspere  preserves  the  con- 
sistency of  his  character  by  making 
him  wish,  as  any  reasonable  man 
would  do  before  the  commencement 
of  so  doubtful  a  battle, — 

'  Oh  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  ten  thouiand  of  tbflM  am  fal  Wmltnif 
That  do  no  work  to-4mj.' 

While  Henry,  with  real  or  assumed 
romantic  feeling,  answers : — 

*  11m  SitMraNtt  tfM  fiwtar  aham  of  k«M(iir.' 

"The  strong  light  in  which 
Shakspere  brings  out  Westmoreland 
in  his  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
is  a  proof  that  he  was  even  then 
remembered  as  a  subtle  and  ]K)wer- 
ful  agent  in  the  intrigues  of  his 
age.  He  died  full  of  years  and 
honours  in  14S6,  and  is  hnried 
under  *a  right  stately  tomh  of 
alabaster '  in  the  choir  of  his  own 

I  collegiate    church    of  Staindrop. 

j  The  Earl  had  twenty-one  children. 
From  his  first  bed  sprung  the 
Earls  of  Westmoreland.  But  none 
of  his  descendants  in  this,  the  elder, 
line  seem  to  have  inherited  his 
talent  or  his  ambition. — From  his 
second  bed  arose  the  princely 
house  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
Montague,  whose  blood  mingled 
with  tibat  of  Plantagenet,  and  the 
Lords  Fanconherg,  Latimer,  and 
Ahergavenny.'* 
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THE  THEATRES. 

THE  NEW  HISTORICAL  PLAY  AT  THE  PRINCESS'S  THEATRE. 

TnK  spiiit  of  Miirreacly  lias  come  here  to  save  a  weak  management, 
and  a  declining  house.  The  Princess's  Theatre  had  for  some  time  past 
iKen  losing  t^ie  favour  of  the  public,  from  the  strange  medley  of  its 
performanoes,  and  the  inferior  maimer  in  which  they  have  been  put  upon 
the  stage.  For  example,  the  admirable  acting  of  Miss  Cushman  as  Meg 
Merrilies,  and  of  Oompton  as  Dominie  Sampson,  could  hardly  screen  the 
blameahle  getting  up  of  '*  Guy  Mannering ; and  set  aside  Macready  and  • 
IMiss  Cu^hnmn's  share  in  the  repn  sentation,  the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth," 
formed  here  a  pour  conti-ast  to  the  same  play  at  Sadler's  "Wells.  To 
all  this,  the  new  drama  of  Philip  Van  ArteYdde,*'  taken  from  Heniy 
Taylor's  well  known  poem,  is  a  brilliant  exception.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  change  is  owing  to  Mr.  Macready's  genius  and  taste  being  em- 
loyed  in  the  sUige  and  scenic  arrangements  as  well  as  in  the  acting. 
The  whole  performance  is  a  bcauliful  histrionic  display.  Macready  re- 
presented the  gallant  and  chivalrous  gentlenuin  of  Ghent  with  fine 
energy  and  exquisite  feeling :  his  soul  was  in  the  pai't,  and  he  cerLaiuly 
never  bdfore  appeared  to  mm  advantage.  In  truth,  this  play  of  *'  Philip 
Van  Artevelde"  throws  a  sudden  and  pleasing  li^t  over  the  present 
gloominess  of  the  Princess's  Theatre. 

THE  NEW  TRAGEDY  AT  8ADLER*8  WELLS. 

Sadler's  Wells  continues  to  present  the  superior  drama  effectively. 
The  tragedy  recently  produced  Uiere,  ''John  Savile  of  Haysted,"  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  is  one  of  undeniable  and  striking  merit.  It  has 
had  marked  success,  and  becomes  even  more  and  more  popular  on  repe- 
tition.   The  plot  of  the  play  is  a  simple  one. 

Lilian  Savile,  the  daughter  of  a  tcood-hearted  and  affectionate  squire 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  has  discovered  that  her  father's  land  is  forfeit 
to  the  crown,  unless  recovered  by  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  or 
such  less  sum  as  may  be  accepted,  to  Villieis,  Duke  of  Buekin^uun.  To 
save  her  fkther  from  this  ruin  the  maiden  determines  to  personally  solicit 
the  Duke.  The  attempt  to  put  this  purpose  into  effect  leads  her  into  a 
snare  which  Buckingham  has  laid  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person. 
He  detains  her  in  his  hands,  and  her  father,  in  horror  at  the  intelligence, 
sends  her  a  dose  of  poison,  which  she  is  to  Uke,  if  he  fail  to  rescue  her 
from  the  hcentious  tyrant's  power.  In  the  midst  of  his  vUlany,  Bucking- 
ham is  stabbed  by  Lilian's  kinsman,  Felton ;  but  the  assassination  comes 
too  late;  she  haa  drunk  the  poison,  and  dies  in  her  father's  arms. 

The  great  character  in  this  tragedy  is  that  of  John  Felton,  admirably 
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acted  by  Mr.  G.  Bennett.  The  introduction  of  Fclton,  who,  in  history, 
WHS  nothing  but  a  foul  assassin,  is  in  some  measure  objectionable,  when 
held  forth  as  an  object  of  regard  and  pity.  Yet  the  insanity  that  is 
made  to  hover  abofut  liim  softens  and  relieves  the  hardness  of  the  portrait 
in  tibe  drama.  Thiongfaout,  Bennett  played  the  part  to  perfection ;  the 
encounter  with  Buckingham,  when  he  is  wounded,  was  most  impressive. 
His  delivery  of  the  following  soliloquy  was  finely  eharactezistic  of  the 
dreamy»  half-crazed  puritan 

I  think  the  time  cannot  be  far  off  now. 
I  feel  sucli  throbbings,  and  can't  guess  the  cause ; 
But,  hour  by  hour,  the  feeling  erows  more  strong. 
It*s  fike  the  light  I've  seen,  imea  we  were  cainp'd 
Near  Fort  Ste.  Prie  :  the  sky  grew  grey  at  first, 
Then  whiter,  long  before  the  sun  rose  up 
Behind  the  town ;  and  as  the  time  came  near, 
Everything  grew  distinct,  and  yet  no  eye 
Saw  the  sun's  face.    I  see  as  clearly  now 
As  were  it  done  before  me.    I  can't  tell 

What  Spirit  it  is,  that  struggles  in  me  so.  {^Laughs. 
Ho,  ho  I  if  it  were  Satan*s  tiick,  he*8  Ibiled. 
All  comes  as  if  from  Heaven ;  a  mind  at  rest, 
Ner\'es  Steady,  and  a  full  assuraaoe  here. 

Lie  there.  [,Lays  a  knife  on  the  tabU, 

I  fancy  I  can  read  some  words 
Ujj^  the  blade — my  breath  has  stained  it ;  now 
*Tis  dear  again,  ay,  clearer,  finr  the  stidn. 
So  'tis  with  fame.    They  *!!  blacken  me  for  this, 
But  my  poor  name  will  brighten  for*t  the  more. 

[I^ooks  out  of  the  window. 
How  dear  the  sky  isl  What  a  pleassnt  thing 
To  look  up  in  the  Uoe,  and  see  no  cloud ! 
Ho,  Savile  I  There's  my  cousin  with  a  man  I 
What  ails  him  ?  This  way,  Savile,  Master  Savile  1 
Go  to  your  rest  again.  llhOs  <fte  H^e  in  the  ihtoA^ 

Phelps  represented  the  Squire,  John  Savile,  with  characteristic  vigour. 
Most  feelingly  did  he  deliver  the  following  really  poetic  lines : — 

No,  no !  I  spoke  to  you  in  gladness.    See  I 

I  speak  not  gaily  now — banish  the  thought* 

Lilian,  it  was  in  musings  such  as  these 

Tour  sister  lived :  die  saw  with  dreamy  eyes, 

Not  what  things  were,  but  what  she  painted  them. 

She  raised  an  idol  for  herself,  and  spent 

Her  heart  in  worship ;  and  the  thing  she  made 

Info  a  deity  was  cnrsts  on  him  I 

If  I  had  thought,  when  Alice  pined  to  death, 

Day  after  day,  looking  so  lovingly 

Up  the  approach,  to  watch  his  coming  step, 

Tnat  he  would  ctmie  no  more,  but  leave  my  diUd, 

My  life,  my  eldest  hope,  to  die — to  die! 

Curse  on  him  1  I  will  see  him  yet  I 

Miss  Laura  Addison  was  the  graceful,  loving,  enthusiastic  Lilian  to 
the  life.  I'he  character  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  her  impersonation  of  it 
was  beautiful  also.    In  the  scene  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  she  was 
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great.  The  passage  is  so  fair  a  speciiuen  of  the  author's  style  and  lalent, 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  here  at  full  length : 

LILIAN. 

I  chose  the  simplest  robe,  the  suppliant  white — 
For  am  I  not  a  suppliant  ?    And  my  hair 
Needs  nought,  of  all  these  gaudy  diadems, 
But  a  plain  rose.    Oh,  if  I  move  the  Duke — 
Who  mwft  be  kind — to  have  mercy  on  my  fitther. 
To  save  him  from  the  arts  of  cruel  men. 
Who  know  not  how  it  wrongs  their  master's  fiune^ 
What  happiaei»— what  perfect  happineaa  I 

(filler  BucKENcnAM.) 

Now, 

May  I  not  see  the  Duke  ? 

BUCKIIVGHAM. 

You  shall,  ere  long. 
I  think  the  journey  haa  brought  forth  a  crop 
Of  younger  roees  ui  your  cheeka. 

Oh,  Sir! 

Take  me  but  to  his  Grace.    I  need  uo  bpeech 
Save  what  may  bring  me  to  him. 

BOCKHIQBail. 

So,  yonr  prayer 
Is,  to  be  brought  in  presence  of  the  Duke  t 

LILIAN. 

Yes,  and  to  win  him  to  my  wish. 

BUCK.I?(GIIAM. 

Ithink 

You  cannot  ftil. 

LILIAK. 

Ah  !  then  yon  know  his  heart 
To  be  soft,  tender — not  the  stony  thing, 
The  aelfish,  piond,  cold  heart,  the  common  tongue 
Gives  to  him. 

BUCKIKOHAK. 

Is  it  thus  the  common  tongue 
Be^eaka  him? 

I.ILLA.N. 

Ay,  bnt  not  mv  tongue.  I  know 

e's  of  a  higher  nature;  tLit  thi-  voice 
f  a  fond  daughter,  pleading  in  the  cause 
Of  a  loved  father,  will  awake  all  thoughts 
Of  holy  pity  in  a  heart  like  liis. 

BUCXinOBAH. 

I  think  such  voice,  such  eyes,  such  eloquence, 
Will  have  far  more  eflbct,  than  the  poor  canae 
Of  an  old  father. 

ULIAN. 

Sir,  you  cannot  know 

What  are  a  daughter's  thoughts,  or  the  great  power 
Tliat  good  men  feel,  e*en  in  a  father's  name* 

BUCKINGHAM. 

What,  if  I  tell  you,  Lilian,  you  have  won  ? 
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LILIAN. 

That  be  has  spared      father?    Tell  him,  Sir, 
There  U  one  heart  ihall  UeM  him  till  it  diet ! 

BDCK.1NQUAM. 

Is 't  yours,  mv  charmer  f  *Tii  reward  enough 
For  sparing  all  the  fiitban  in  the  land; 

I  trll  vou,  J^ilian,  nrvcr  was  the  voice 

So  potent  with  his  Grace,  as  the  light  words 

That  part  from  lips  like  your*. 

What  mean  you,  Sir  f 

BUCUKOIIAM. 

That  he  haa  aeen  you^nay,  has  listened  to  you. 

LILIAN. 

Ha«  he  ?— I  thank  him  that  he  has  heard  ray  prayer, 
And  yielded.   Let  me  go  to  tell  my  father. 

RrCKlNOllAM. 

Oh !  you*U  have  more  to  tell  him,  if  you  stay. 

LILIAN. 

Why  should  I  stay  P — an  hour — a  minute's  lost. 
That  ke^  me  from  nqr  ftthei'a  arms. 

BUCKIHQBAII* 

Not  ao— 

For  other — tenderer  arms  shall  open  wide 

For  you. — Ah !  Lilian,  can  you  sludge  the  man 

One  smOe  whoteUa  you  he  will  spare  yourfiithei  ? 

UUAH. 

A  amDe       teU  you,  Sir,  he  H  hare  my  prayera— 

BUCKIKOIIAM. 

Ay,  all  his  life,— he  *11  earn  them  by  bis  love, 
His  care — his  tenderness  

UUAH. 

What  words  are  these? 

BuoKiiraimi. 

Of  truth— of  love. — I  *ve  heard  from  your  own  lips, 
Your  innocent,  sweet  praisea  of  the  Duke. 
Your  love  for  him  has  won  hb  love. — See  here, 
1  am  the  Duke.  The  lordly  Bnckingjiam 
la  at  your  Ihet.— "Why  ia  your  look  so  cold  ? 

Liuair.* 
You  will  not  spare  my  fiuber. 

BVCXIFGHAM. 

Uow  do  you  know  ? 

ULIAN. 

For  you  *ve  deceived  me. 

BUCKIHOHAM. 

*Twas  to  win  you,  sweet. 
Your  fiktber^s  &te  is  in  your  hands. 

UUAM. 

My  lord, — 
I  will  be  gone. — I  waken  from  a  dresm; 
Igo. 
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BICKINOHAII, 

Nay,  nay— not  yet.-— What,  is  this  all  F 

I  tell  you,  Lilian,  I  love  you,  doat  on  you, — 
Nay,  that  my  heart  glows  with  so  holy  a  flame, 
I  '11  wed  you. 

UUAH. 

Let  roe  go.— I  will  not  plead 
For  more  than  license  to  depart. 

BVCKIMOHAM. 

How  now  ? 

Heard  you  I  said  I 'd  wed  you  ?— I,  the  Duke  ? 

IJIilAN. 

I  heard  you,  Sir^ — ^Bather  in  beggar  weeds 
Would  I  go  forth  an  outcast  thro'  the  world. 
Than  wed  so  mean  a  thing  as  falsehood  makes. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

I  warn  you, — these  are  not  the  words  to  scothe 
The  wrath,  that  may  contame  your  Mnaf*  hopes. 

UUAN. 

Sir !— Let  me  go. — Name  not  my  father's  name. 

His  honest  name  is  not  for  lips  like  yours. 
You  warn  me — take  a  warning  back  from  me. 
Bethink  yon  of  the  gulf  you  stand  on.  Think 
That  a  whole  land  heaps  curses  on  your  head, 
And  I — fond,  dreaming,  senseless,  foolish  girl, 
To  think  you  uure  and  noble  I    Hear  me  now : 
Ton  *ve  playea  the  wpy — ^the  traitor ;  look  on  me, 
I  would  not  wed  you,  if,  by  saying  the  word, 
I  could  win  kingdoms. — I  shall  seek  my  home,  . 
If  'tis  still  leA,  and  at  my  father's  knees 
Pray  for  6od*s  help,  since  nian*B  is  useless. 

The  only  blemish  in  the  play  is  the  death  of  Lilian — it  was  as  nn- 
necded  as  uncalled-for.  Tlic  transmitting  of  poison,  too,  from  a  Chris- 
tian father  to  his  daughter  is  but  a  poor  reproduction  of  the  pagan  virtue 
uf  V'irginius.  There  is  something  so  cruelly  shocking  in  this  conclusion, 
that  it  disappoints  and  dissatifies  the  audience.  Wi&  this  exception  the 
tragedy  is  a  fine  one,  and  gives  brilliant  hope  of  what  yet  may  be  done 
(thanks  to  Mr.  Phelps)  towards  the  fidrest  restoration  of  the  highly  in- 
tellectual  drama. 

The  Haymarkex  and  the  Adelviii  Theatres  continue  in  most  flou- 
rishing conditimi,  and  dsienredly  so,  since  they  labour  .energetically  and 
efficiently  to  secure  the  mental  grat^Glcation  of  the  public. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  this  month  giving  lengthened 
notices  of  the  new  and  popular  comedy  at  the  Haymarket,  entitled 
"  Family  Pride,"  and  of  the  recent  successful  drama  at  the  Adelphi, 
"  Gabrielli,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Peake. 

Mrs.  Warner's  stylo  of  performances  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre, 
travels  most  creditably  and  respectably  in  the  track  of  Mr.  Phelps. 
Some  sterling  plays  have  here  found  steriing  representation. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Life  of  Peboy  Btbsbe  Suellet.  Bt  Trosias  Medww.  In 
3  vols.  T.  C.  Newby»  78,  Mortimer-Street,  CaTeodish-Squaie. 
1847. 

In  our  Imnil'k'  nphiion,  Pen'y  Bysshc  Shelley  hits  been  much  overrated 
both  by  iiisi  iVieudii  aiid  opponeuts.  liis  poetry  1ms  been  extolled  by 
the  former  as  a  wonder  of  toe  age ;  his  anti-religious  opinions  have  been 
re^rded,  and  talked  <^  and  yrritten  ahoat  by  the  latter,  as  if  they 
really  were  a  matter  of  mighty  moment  and  danger  to  the  well-being  of 
society.  All  this  excitement  has  passed  away,  and  so  little  does  the  ill- 
fated  Shelley  now  interest  the  public,  that,  as  Captain  Medwin  states  in 
his  Preface,  there  is,  except  this  book,  no  published  record  of  his  career, 
»ave  a  few  fugitive  notices  scattered  about  in  periodicals.  Captain 
Medwin,  with  all  the  ardour  and  die  affection  that  gmcefblly  suit  the 
devoted  friend,  comes  forward  to  preserve  the  eventful  history  of  Sbelley*s 
life  from  oblivion.  The  gallant  Captain  can  write  well  and  amusingly, 
and  one  must  admire  the  noble  spirit  of  friendship  which  pervades  his 
work.  Yet,  on  iht*  whole,  it  would,  perliai>s,  have  beeti  better  if  this 
bouk  had  not  ap|x;ared,  for  its  contents  present  a  melancholy  picture — 
that  of  a  wrong-minded  and  half-crazy,  though  amiable  man,  struggling 
through  an  existence,  made  wretched  by  the  result  of  his  own  wild 
daring  against  the  most  sacred  fiaelings  of  his  faUow-men.  Captain 
Medwin  throughout — we  will  not  say,  defends — but  strongly  palliates  the 
caose  and  conduct  of  Shelley.  Yet.  what  do  the  facts  of  his  story  amount 
to  ?  To  no  more  than  this.  SlnHt  y  was  a  8tran)j;<i  being  from  his 
btiyliood,  and  at  the  very  dawu  of  his  ability,  he  misapplied  his  talents. 
He  was  expelled  ttom  Oxford  for  Atheism,  and  ha  was  oonsequeutly 
repulsed  ficom  his  paternal  home  by  his  fother,  who  noTor  forgave  him. 
He  ran  away  with  his  first  wife,  a  girl  not  sixteen,  from  a  boarding- 
school  ;  he  lived  with  her  but  for  a  few  years,  without  affection  ;  ho 
coldly  restored  her  to  her  relatives ;  and  he  was  refused  the  custody 
of  tlu'  (diildrcn  of  the  union,  by  a  decree  of  I^ord  riiancellor  Eldon. 
The  wife  eventually  comuiitted  suicide.  His  writings  then  sepamting 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  soeietj,  he  led  a  strange  kind  of  wiuidering 
life  on  the  continent,  until  he  arrived  at  the  single  oaak  in  his  misery— 
his  marriage  with  the  gifted  dao^tar  of  Godwin.  Yet,  even  when  thus 
wedded,  how  distant  from  felicity  was  Shelley's  condition  Captain  Medwin 
vainly  endeavours  to  conceal.  Finally,  tliis  miui  of  misfortune  suirers, 
before  the  prime  of  life,  an  almost  uistantaneous  death,  by  the  sudden 
immersion  of  bis  bark  in  the  hay  of  Spezzia  :  probably 

**  Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  Btrugeling  breath, 
Hendded  hu  way  to  dem; 

,  E*cr  his  very  thought  could  pcay, 

Unanol'd  ho  passed  away, 
Without  a  hope  Irom  uicrcy's  aid, 
To  the  hut  a  renegade.** 
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By  an  aa  idental  circumstance,  in  itself  most  sinrnjiar.  ShoUev's  borly  wiis 
not  interred,  bui  biunt  upon  a  fuuerul  pyre.  lu  death,  as  in  life,  there 
ma  a  Pagan  aspect  tboot  him.  Now,  if  we  view  the  complete  Btorv  of 
Shelley  8  pitiful  passage  through  existence,  does  it  not  seem  dgnaUed 
by  the  t err iMc  mark  of  Deity  offni  l  1  Such  a  tale,  if  to  be  read  at 
all,  should  be  read  to  Btrengtlieu  the  lioly  conviction  tliat  where  man 
opposes  his  Maker,  family,  fame,  and  fortune  become  as  nauf»ht  ;  hi;? 
life  is  without  peace,  his  soul  is  a  burthen,  his  mind  n  hell.  With 
these  remarks,  which  naturally  occurred  to  us  ou  seeiug  this  memoir  of 
Shellej,  we  proceed  to  look  at  Oaptatn  Medwiii*8  book  more  in  detail. 

Setting  aside  the  tenor  of  the  work,  a  great  portion  of  its  contents  is 
interesting  and  amusing.  There  is,  too,  leas  of  that  mawkish  senti- 
mentality, in  which,  we  know  not  why,  persons  generally  indulge  when 
writing  about  Shelley.  The  account,  in  the  beginning,  of  Sir  lU'^she 
and  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  poet,  is  gra- 
phically sketched : — 

"On  the  3rd  of  March,  1S0(»,  Bysshc,  the  grandfather,  was  raised  to  the 
baronetage,  lie  owed  this  diiitinctioD,  if  such  it  be,  to  Charles,  Duk:'  of 
Norfolk,  who  wished,  thereby,  to  win  over  to  hit  party  the  Shelley  interMt  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  the  Rape  of  Brambcr,  not  to 
niention  Horsham,  on  which  he  had,  at  tl.is  i  erio<l,  eleetionccring  dcsi'^ns. 

*'  I  remember  Sir  Uysshe  well,  in  a  very  advanced  age,  a  remarkably  hnnd- 
some  nwB«  ftxUy  six  ftet  io  height,  and  with  a  nob!e  and  aristocratic  bearing. 
NU/kit  tinrju/im  sic  impar  aihi.  Ills  manner  of  life  was  most  c( ci  titric,  for  he 
used  to  fre<|uent  daily  the  tap-rooiii  of  one  of  the  low  inns  at  Uorshani,  and 
there  drank  with  some  of  the  lowest  citizens,  a  hah  t  he  had  )  robably  acquired 
in  the  new  world.  Though  he  had  built  a  castle  (Goring  Castle),  that  cost 
him  upwards  of  £so,000,  he  passed  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his 
existence  in  a  small  cottage,  looking  on  tl)c  rivrr  Arum,  at  Ilorsliam,  in  \>hiih 
all  was  mean  and  beggarly — the  existence,  indeed,  of  a  miser — enriching  his 
legatees  at  the  expense  of  one  of  his  sons,  by  buying  up  his  poet  olMts. 

**  In  order  to  dispose  of  him,  I  will  add,  that  his  affectionate  son  Tiniothy, 
received  every  niorniup  a  bulletin  of  his  health,  till  he  beeuine  one  of  the  oldest 
heir-apparcnts  in  England,  and  began  to  think  his  father  innuortal.  God  takes 
those  to  him,  i»ho  are  worth  taking,  early,  and  drains  to  the  last  sands  in  the 
tflass,  the  hours  of  t!ic  worthless  and  immoral,  in  order  that  they  may  reform 
their  ways.  Btit  his  were  unredeemed  by  one  good  aetion.  Two  of  his 
daughters,  by  the  second  marriage,  led  so  mis<  rablc  a  life  under  his  roof,  that 
they  eloped  firom  him ;  a  cousummation  he  devoutly  wished,  as  he,  then  by, 
fonnd  an  exeu^e  f<)r  {giving  them  no  dowries  ;  and  though  they  were  nmrricd 
to  two  respectable  nu>n,  and  one  had  a  nuoierous  family,  he  made  uo  mcuti.a 
of  either  of  tii  ui  in  his  will. 

**  Shdley  aeehis  to  have  had  him  in  his  mind  when  he  says  i— 

*  lie  died— 
He  was  bowed  and  bnit  with  (ears : 

Pale  with  the  quenchless  thirst  of  gold, 
Which,  like  tierce  fever,  Icf:  him  weak. 
And  his  straight  lip  and  bloated  cheek 
Were  wrapt  in  spasms  by  hollow  sneers ; 
And  seliish  cares,  with  barren  plough, 
Not  age,  had  lined  his  narrow  brow; 
And  foul  and  cruel  thoughts,  which  feed 
Upon  the  withered  Uie  within, 
Like  vipers  up(m  some  poisooons  weed.* 

BotalM  aad  lUUn,  p.  200. 
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**Te«,  be  died  «t  last,  aod  Id  hit  room  was  found  bank  notM  to  the  amount 

of  £10,000,  mme  in  file  leaves  of  the  few  books  he  poMeaaed,  others  in  the 
folds  of  his  so&i  or  aewninto  the  lining  of  his  dreaong  gown.  But  *  Ohel 
jam  aatU' 

**  Timothy  Shelley,  his  eldest  son,  and  beir  to  the  Shelley  aiid  Michell 
estates,  whose  early  education  was  much  neglectcU,  and  who  had  originally  been 
designed  to  be  sent  to  Sidney  Sussex  (College,  Cambridge,  which  the  great  Sir 
PbUip  Sidney  founded — and  to  which  his  de  ceudaut,  and  Timothy's  half- 
brother,  Sir  John,  nominates  the  Master,  Prendent,  or  whatever  the  head  of 
the  College  nuiy  be  called,  entered  himself  at  Cuivcrsity  College,  Oxford,  and 
after  the  usual  routine  of  acadeinical  studios,  by  which  he  little  profited,  made 
Th»  Orand  Tour.  Uc  was  one  of  those  travellers,  who,  with  so  much  waste 
time,  travel  for  the  sake  of  saying  they  have  travdled;  and,  after  making  the 
circuit  of  Europe,  return  home,  kinv.sinj^  no  more  of  the  countries  they  have 
visited  than  the  trunks  attached  to  their  carriages.  All,  indeed,  that  he  did 
bring  back  with  him  was  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a  bad  picture  of  au 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  if  we  except  a  certain  air,  miscalled  Aat  of  the  old 
school,  which  he  could  put  off  and  on,  as  occasion  s  rved. 

"  lie  was  a  disciple  of  Chesterfield  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  reducing  all 
politeness  to  forms,  and  moral  virtue  to  expediency  ;  as  au  instance  of  which, 
ne  once  told  his  aon,  Percy  Bysshe,  in  my  presence,  that  he  would  provide  for 
aa  many  natnnd  dnldren  as  he  chose  to  get,  but  that  he  never  wo.dd  forgive  his 
making  a  mpsaUiamBe  {  8  sentiment  which  excited  iu  Shelley  anything  but  re- 
spect for  his  sire. 

**  This  anecdote  provea  that  the  moral  sense  in  Sir  Timothy  was  obtuae ; 

indeed,  his  religious  opinions  were  also  very  lax,  alth  >ugh  he  occasionally  went 
to  the  parish  church,  and  made  his  servants  regularly  attend  divine  service,  he 
possissed  no  true  devotion  himself,  and  inculcated  none  to  his  sou  and  heir,  so 
that  much  of  Percy  Bysshe's  scepticism  may  be  traced  to  early  example,  if  not 
to  precept.  But  I  anticipate.  Before  Sir  Timothy,  then  Mr.  Shelley,  set  out 
on  his  Kuropcan  tour,  he  had  engaged  himself  to  Miss  Pilfold  (daughter  of 
Charles  Pilfold,  Esq.,  of  Effingham  Place),  who  had  been  brought  up  by  her 
.aunt.  Lady  Ferdinand  Pool,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  fiitber  of  thc'turf,  and 
owner  of  Totoooooooo,*  and  the  equally  celebrated '  Waxy  *  and  *  Mealy/  ** 

It  is  rather  cuiioos  that  the  legendary  fiction  of  tihe  Wandering  Jew 
should  have  such  attraction  for  infidel  writers.  The  recent  blasphemous 
romance  in  France  broiiglit  the  subject  to  adimax.    Shelley  had  his  turn 

at  the  fuvuiito  theme  : — 

"  Shelley  having  abandoned  prose  for  |)oetry.  now  formed  a  strand  design,  a 
metrical  romance  on  the  subject  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  of  which  the  first  three 
cantos  were,  with  a  few  additiona  and  alterations,  almost  entirely  mine.  It 
was  a  sort  of  thini^  snch  as  boys  usually  write,  a  cento  from  different  favourite 
authors  ;  the  vision  in  the  third  c  uiito,  taken  from  Lewis's  Monk,  of  which,  in 
common  with  Byron,  he  was  a  great  admirer  ;  and  the  Crucifixion  scene, 
altogether  a  plagiarism  from  a  imume  of  Cambridge  Prise  Poems.  The 
part  which  I  supplied  is  still  in  my  possession.  After  seven  or  eight  cantos 
were  perpeiraiedy  Shelley  sent  them  t  )  Campbell  for  his  opinion  on  their  mcrit.«», 
with  a  view  to  publication.  The  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Uope  returned  the 
MS.  with  the  remark,  that  there  were  only  two  good  lines  in  it : 

*  It  seemed  as  if  an  annrs  sigh 
Had  breathed  the  plamtive  symphony.* 

Lines,  by  the  way,  savouring  strongly  of  Walter  Scott.  This  criticism  of 
Campbell's  gave  a  death-blow  to  our  hopes  of  imnv  rtality,  and  so  little  regard 
d  d  Shelley  entertain  for  the  production,  that  he  Ictl  it  at  his  lodgings  in  Edin- 
burgli,  where  it  was  disinterred  by  some  correspondent  of  FrasefsL  and  in  whoae 
Ma^razinc,  in  1831,  four  of  the  eantos  appesiied.  The  Others  he  very  wisely 
did  not  tbiuk  worth  publishing.*' 
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Slielloy  in  thus  personally  described — 

'*VVe  DOW  come  to  aDother  epoch  io  the  life  of  the  poet — Shelley,  at 
Oxford:^ 

'*He  was  matriculated,  and  went  to  the  University  CoHege  nt  the  com- 
mencciTu  nt  of  M  cliadnias  term,  at  the  end  of  October  1810.  'I'hc  choice 
of  this  college  (though  a  respectable  one,  by  no  means  of  high  rejuitc)  was  made 
by  his  father  for  two  reasons — first,  that  he  had  himself,  as  already  mentioned, 
been  a  member  of  it,-  -and  eecondly,  because  it  numbered  among  its  benefactors 
some  of  his  ancestors,  one  of  whom  had  founded  an  Exhibition.  I  had  left  the 
Uoiversity  before  he  entered  it,  and  only  saw  him  once  in  passing  through  the 
city.  Hi*  rooms  were  in  the  corner,  next  to  the  hall  of  the  princif^nl  quad- 
rangle, on  the  first  floor,  and  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  by  reason  of  the  turn 
in  the  stairs,  when  you  reach  them,  they  will  be  on  the  right  hand.  It  is  a 
spot,  which,  I  might  venture  to  predict,  many  of  our  posterity  will  hereafter 
reverently  vint,  and  reflect  an  honour  on  that  college,  which  hks  nothing  so 
gi  eat  to  distinguish  it.*  Tile  portrait  of  bim,  drawn  by  his  friend,  from  whom  I 
have  borrowed  largely,  corresponded  with  my  recollection  of  him  at  this  interv  lew. 
*Hi8  figure  was  slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  his  bones  and  joint  were  large  and 
atrono:.  He  was  tall,  but  he  stooped  so  much,  that  he  seemed  of  low statare* 
Pe  Quincey  says,  that  he  remembers  seeing  in  London,  n  little  Indian  ink 
sketch  of  him,  in  his  academical  costume  of  Oxford.  The  f-ketch  tallying 
pretty  well  with  a  verbal  description  which  he  had  heard  of  him  in  some 
company,  viz.,  that  be  loolced  lOce  an  elegant  and  slender  flower, "whose  head 
drooped  from  being  surcharged  with  rain.'  Where  is  this  sketch?  How 
valuable  would  it  be!  'His  clothes,'  Mr.  II.  adds,  'were  expensive,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  dav,  the^  were  tumbled,  rumpled, 
iinbrasned.  His  gestures  were  abruot,  someumes  violent,  occasionally  even 
awkward,  yet  more  frequently  gentle  and  graceful.  His  complexion  was 
delicate,  and  almost  feminine,  of  the  purest  red  and  white,  yet  he  was  tanned 
and  freckled  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  having  passed  the  auiumn,  as  he  said, 
in.  nbooting  ;*  and  be  said  rightly,  for  be  bad,  daring  September,  often  carried  a 
gun  in  his  fiitber's  pre8er\'es ;  Sir  Timothy  being  a  keen  sportsman,  and  Shelley 
himself  an  excellent  shot,  for  I  well  renumber  one  day  in  the  winter  of  ISOIt, 
when  we  were  out  together,  his  killing  at  three  successive  shots,  three  snipes, 
to  ray  great  astfudiJiroent  and  envy,  at  the  tail  of  the  pond  in  front  of  Field  Pbce. 
'  EUs  features,  bis  wjiole  face,  and  his  head  were  patticularly  small,  yet  tl  e  last 
appeared  of  a  remarkable  bulk,  for  his  1  air  w  as  long  and  bushy,  and  in  fits  of 
absence,  and  in  the  agonies  (if  1  may  use  the  word),  of  anxious  thought,  he  ollcn 
rubbed  it  fiercely  witii  bis  bands,  passed  his  fingers  swiftly  througn  bis  lodM, 
unconsciously,  so  that  it  was  ringularij  rough  and  wild — a  peculiarity  which 
he  had  at  school.  His  features  were  not  symmetrical,  the  n)outh  perhaps 
excepted,  yet  was  the  eiiect  of  the  whole  extremely  powerful.  Tiiey  breathed 
•n  atdmation, — a  flre— an  entbns'asni — a  vivid  and  preternatural  intelligence, 
-that  I  never  met  with  in  any  other  countenance.  Nor  was  the  moral  ex- 
pression less  beautiful  than  tlie  intellectual,  for  there  was  a  softness  and  delicacy, 
a  gentleness,  and  especially  (though  this  will  surprise  many)  an  air  of  profound 
veoeratbn,  that  characterises  the  best  woiks,  and  chiefly  the  firescoes  (and 
into  these  they  infiised  their  whole  souls)  -of  the  great  masleiB  of  Rome 
•nd  Florence.' 

**  *  I  observed,  too,  the  same  contradiction  in  his  rooms,  which  I  bud  often 
rcmarited  in  his  person  and  dress.  The  earpct,  curtain,  and  furniture  were 
quite  new,  and  had  not  passed  through  several  generations  of  students  on  the  pay- 
n>ent  of  the  thirds,  that  is,  the  third  price  last  given.  This  general  air  of  freshness 
was  greatly  obscured  by  the  indescribable  coutusion  in  which  the  various  objects 
were  mised.  Scarcely  a  single  article  was  in  its  riglit  place— books,  boots, 
lapers,  iboes,  philosophical  mstroments,  dothes,  pistols,  linen,  crockery,  am- 
munition, and  phials  innumerable,  with  money,  stockings,  pr  nt.w,  crucibles,  baj^s, 
and  boxes,  were  scattered  on  the  tioor  in  every  place,  as  if  the  vouug  chemist,  in 
order  to  analyse  the  mystery  of  creation,  had  endeaToured  first  to  recon- 
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•tract  the  priinsval  chaos.  The  tables,  and  especially  the  etrpet,  were  alieady 
RUined  with  bu^^c  spots  of  yarious  hues,  which  fiequently  prochuned  the 

agency  of  fire.  An  electrical  machine,  an  air  ptimp,  the  galvanic  trons^h,  a 
solar  microscope,  and  laige  glass  jars  and  receivers,  were  conspicuous  amidst 
the  mass  of  matter,  l^n  the  table,  by  his  side,  were  some  books  lyine 
open,  a  bundle  of  new  pens,  and  a  bottle  of  japan  ink,  with  many  chips,  ana 
a  bandt^onie  razor,  that  had  been  used  as  a  knife.  There  were  bottles  of  soda* 
water,  sugar,  pieces  of  Icmou,  and  the  traces  of  ao  efiervesccnt  beverage. 

**  *  Such,  with  eome  variatToiie,  was,  as  they  come  back  on  me,  the  appearance 
of  Sbdley  and  hie  rooms  during  thia  ▼iait  to  him  in  the  November  of  1810.* ** 

Can  Captain  Medwin  be  serions  when  he  classes  Shelley  with  Milton 
and  Pope,  or  when  he  makes  him  form  a  trio  of  celebrity  with  Shake- 
speare and    Sibiller,   or    places  him   above   Collins   and  Otway? 

Such  comparison  is  ridieufous.  The  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  boldly  declared  that  Shelley  was  no  poet  at  all,  and 
there  are  undeniably  many  who  go  to  nearly  the  length  of  the 
opinion.  Take  from  Shelley's  vrritings  the  daring  nature  of  his  lan- 
guage, which  has  an  execrable  zest  for  some ;  take,  also,  amy  his  pro- 
minent connexion  with  an  unworthy  daas,  and  his  association  with  Lord 
Byron,  and  we  "*ftfn*^«"  that  much  of  his  attraction  ceases.  In  proof, 
how  seldom  are  even  his  innoxious  verses  now-a-days  read  ?  Shelley's 
maiji  feature  was  bis  infidelity  ;  he  wa=i  little  remarkable  without  it. 
Not  so  Byron,  who  was  in  bis  very  essence  great  :  bis  anti-religion, 
when  it  occurred,  came  as  a  foul  deformity.  It  was  the  only  speck  upon 
his  son — the  only  dimming  spot  upon  the  matchless  beauty  of  nis  verse. 

But  we  digress ;  let  us  return  to  the  memdr.  The  following  episode 
is  elegantly  written : — 

•*P  was  amtco  dietna  and  confessor  to  a  noble  family,  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  for  its  antiquity  of  any  at  Pisa,  where  its  head  then  filled  a  post 
bf  great  authority.  By  hit  first  countess  he  had  two  grown-up  daughters,  and 
in  his  old  age  had  tiie  boldness,  the  audacity  I  might  say,  to  take  unto  him  a 
wife  not  much  older  than  either.  The  lady,  whose  beauty  did  not  rival  that 
the  Count's  children,  was  naturally  jealous  of  their  charms,  and  deemed  them 
dangerous  rivaU  in  the  eyes  of  her  Cavalicre  j  and  exerting  all  her  iofluence 
over  her  infatuated  husband,  persuaded  him,  though  their  education  was  com* 
pleted,  to  immure  them  in  two  convents  (pensions,  I  should  say,  or  as  they  are 
called,  cmuervaiorios)  in  his  native  city.  The  Professor,  who  had  known  them 
fit>m  infancy,  and  been  their  instructor  in  languages  and  polite  Uterature,  made 
the  Coniemmu  frequent  lubjects  of  conversation.  He  told  us  t^t  iSbt  ftther 
was  not  over  rich,  owing  to  his  young  wife^s  extravagance ;  that  he  was 
avaricious  withal,  and  dirl  not  like  to  disburse  their  dowries,  which,  as  fixed  by 
law,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  father's  fortune,  and  was  waiting  till  some  one 
would  take  them  off  bis  hands  without  a  dbte.  He  spoke  most  enthuiastically 
of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Emilia,  the  elcleit,  adding,  that  she  had 

been  confined  for  two  vears  in  the  convent  of  St.  A  .    *  Poverina,'  he  said, 

with  a  deep  sigh,  'she  pines  like  a  bird  in  a  cage — ardently  longs  to  escape  from 
her  prieon-house, — pines  with  amm,  and  wanders  abont  the  corridon  like  an 
*  unqiuet  spirit ;  she  sees  her  young  days  glide  on  without  an  aim  or  purpoee. 
She  was  made  for  love.  Yesterday  she  was  watering  some  flowers  in  her 
cell — she  has  nothing  else  to  love  but  her  flowers — *  Yes,'  said  she,  ad- 
dreasinff  them,  'you  are  bom  to  vegetate^  but  we  thinking  beings  were 
made  for  action — not  to  be  penned  up  in  a  corner,  or  set  at  a  window  to 

blow  find  die.'    A  miserahlc  place  i'^  that  convent  of  St.  A  ,'  he  added; 

*aud  if  you  had  seen,  as  1  have  done,  the  poor  pcusionnaires  shut  up  in  that 
narrow,  suiibeating  street,  in  the  summer,  (for  it  does  r  ot  poeaesi  a  garden,) 
and  in  the  winter  as  now,  shivering  with  cold,  bang  allowed  nothing  to  warm 
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them  hut  a  fbw  aahefi,  which  they  carry  about  in  an  earthen  taae, — you  would 
pity  iln'jn.' 

This  little  story  deeply  intcrt  stcMl  Shelley,  and  P  propoied  thai  the 

poet  and  myself  should  pay  the  captive  a  visit  in  the  parloir. 

"The  next  day,  aooompanied  by  the  prieit,  we  came  in  sij^t  of  the  gloomy, 
dark  convent,  wboee  minoos  and  dikpidated  cooditioo  told  too  philnly  of  con- 
fiscation and  po?erty.  It  was  situato  in  an  unirequenti  d  fitrcct  in  the  suburbs, 
not  fitr  from  the  walla.  After  passing  through  a  gloomy  portal,  tliat  led  to  a 
qaadrangle,  the  aree  of  which  was  erowded  with  crosses,  memorials  of  old 
monastic  times,  we  were  sooa  io  the  preaeoce  of  Kmiiia.  The  fair  recluee 
reminded  me  (mod  with  her  came  the  remembrance  of  Mepbiato)  of  Maiigaret. 

'  Time  seemed  to  her 
To  crawl  with  shackled  feet^  and  at  her  wituiow 
She  stands,  and  watches  the  heavy  clouds  on  clouds, 
Passing  in  multitudes  o'er  the  old  town-walls. 
And  all  the  day,  and  half  the  niffht  she  icings, 
*  Oh,  would  I  were  a  little  bird!    At  times 
8h(t  *s  cheer(hl,>-but  the  it  endures  not  long, 
For  she  is  mostly  sad, — then  she  *n  shed  tean,— 
And  af>er  she  has  wept  her  sorrows  OOt^ 
She  is  aH  qu  et  as  a  child.' 

''Emilia  was  indeed  lovely  and  intercstitie.  Her  profuse  black  hair,  tied  in 
the  most  simple  knot,  after  the  manner  of  a  Greek  Muse  in  the  Florence  gaUerr, 
displayed  to  its  full  height,  her  brow,  fair  as  that  of  the  marble  of  which  twpenik, 
"  Slie  was  also  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  aiitujue.  Her  features  possessed 
a  rare  faultlessness,  and  almost  German  contour,  the  nose  and  forehead  making 
a  straight  line, — a  style  of  face  so  rare,  that  I  remember  BartoUnTs  tdling 
Uyron  that  he  had  scarcely  an  instance  of  such  in  the  nimerous  casts  of  busts 
which  his  studio  contained.  Her  eyes  had  the  sleepy  volupf  nousness,  if  not 
the  colour,  of  lieatrice  Ceuci's.  They  had,  indeed,  no  definite  colour,  changing 
with  the  changing  feeling,  to  dark  or  light,  as  the  soul  animated  them.  Her 
cheek  was  pale,  too,  as  marble  owing  tu  her  contincment  and  warn  of  air,  or  per- 
haps *  to  thought.'  There  was  a  lark  in  the  parloir,  that  had  lately  been  caught. 
*  Poor  prisoner,*  said  she,  looking  at  it  compassionately,  *you  will  die  of  grief! 
How  I  pity  thee!  What  most  thoa  suffer,  when  tboa  nearest  hi  the  douds, 
the  songs  of  thy  parent  birds,  or  some  flocks  of  thy  kind  on  the  wing,  in  search 
of  other  skies— of  new  fields — of  new  delights!  But  like  me,  thou  wilt  l)c  forced 
to  remain  here  always — to  wear  out  thy  miserable  existence  here.  VVhy  can  I 
not  release  thee  P 

Might  not  Shelley  have  taken  from  tint  pathetic  lamentation,  his^ 

**  *  Poor  captive  bird  I  who  from  thy  narrow  cage, 

Pourcst  such  music  as  mi^ht  well  assnape 
Tnc  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prisoned  thee. 
Were  they  not  deaf  to  thy  sweet  melody?* 

and  the  sequel, — 

**  *  High  spirit-winged  heart !  who  dost  for  ever]  " 
Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour, 
**  Till  thy  panting,  wounded  breast, 

Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unmaternal  nest.* 

"  Such  was  the  impression  of  the  only  visit  1  paid  Kmiiia ;  but  T  saw  her 
some  weeks  after,  at  the  end  of  a  carnival,  when  she  had  obtained  leave  to 
visit  Mrs.  Shelley,  accompanied  by  the  abbess.  In  spite  of  the  contessina's 
eflbrta  to  assume  cheeriulncss,  one  might  see  she  was  very,  very  sad;  but 
she  made  no  oomphunt ;  she  had  grown  used,  to  sufiering— it  had  become  her 
element," 

But  Emilia's  term  of  bondage  was  about  to  expire  j  she  was  afiiancei  to  a 
Vol.  IV.,  NO.  .\.\.  T  T 
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tmui  whom  tbe  had  nerer  wnen^  sod  who  wm  Incapable  of  appnaatinir  hir 

talents  and  virtues.  She  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the  scenes  of  her 
youth,  tlic  place  of  her  birth,  her  lather  on  whom  she  doted,  aad  to  be  buried, 
lu  the  Mahremoia.    The  day  of  lier  weddiug  was  fixed,  but  a  ■hort  vetptte  took 

? lace  for  a  reason  meotiooed  in  a  letter  of  Shelley  to  Mra,  Shelley  (Irom 
bvenna),  where  he  savs,  'lluve  you  heard  anything  of  mv  poor  Emeha? 
from  whom  I  got  a  letter  the  day  of  my  departure,  saying,  that  her  marriage 
waa  deferred  on  account  of  the  illness  of  her  sposo  '  and  in  another  letter  he 
ezpieMea,  what  in  the  fragment  of  Genevra,  too  well  typified  tbe  fate  of  that 
unlbrtiinate  lady,  the  poor  sacrificed  Emilia —his  fears  as  to  what  she  waa 
destined  to  suffer.  The  sacrifice  was  at  length  completed,  and  she  was  soon  aa 
much  forgotten  aa  if  she  liad  never  existed — though  not  by  Shelley.  >,  .  ,  * 

I  am  enabled  to  detafl  the  eoniequencet  of  this  ill-starred  union,  to  finidi 

her  biog  aphy.    Some  years  after,  P  ^,  who  had  several  times  dunng  his 

feverish  existence,  been*  reduced  to  abject  poverty  and  distress,  by  his  reckless 
extravagance,  his  rage  for  travelling,  though  his  iourneys  never  extended  h^ood 
Leghorn  on  the  one  hand,  and  FloieiMie  on  the  other,  and  where  he  med  to 
indulge  hi  all  manner  of  excesses,  and  which  brought  about  the  same  result, 
the  sequestration  of  h  s  ecclesiastical  prcfennent,  and  imprisonment  by  bis 
creditors  till  his  debts  were  liquidated— made  his  appearance  at  m  ^pital  oT 
Taaoany,  where  I  then  was.  He  found  at  Florence  a  wider  field  for  his 
opentions,  and  shewed  himself  a  not  less  active  and  busy-body  Dtavola 
incamato.  He  did  not  forget  our  old  acquaintanceship  at  Shelley's,  and  haunted 
me  like  an  unquiet  spirit.  One  day,  when  at  my  house,  he  said  mysteriously, — 
*I  wiQ  mtrodiiee  yow  to  an  old  iKend--eome  with  me.'  The  coafhiMn  was 
ordeied  to  drive  to  a  part  of  the  city  with  which  I  was  a  stranger,  and  drew  up 
at  a  country  house  in  the  suburbs.  The  villa,  which  at  once  boasted  con- 
siderable pretensions,  waa  in  great  disrepair.  The  court,  leading  to  it,  ov«f^ 
grownwith  weeds,  proved  that  It  had  been  for  some  years  unteoanted.  An  <^d 
woman  led  us  through  a  number  of  long  passa£!;es  and  rooms,  many  of  the 
windows  in  which  were  broken,  and  let  in  the  cold  blasts  from  '  the  wiud-swept 
Apennine and  opening  at  length  a  door,  ushered  us  into  a  chamber,  where 
a  small  bed  and  a  cooirte  of  chairs  formed  the  whole  furniture.  The  couch 
was  covered  with  white  gauze  curtains,  to  exclude  the  gnats ;  behmd  them 
was  lying  a  female  form.  She  immediately  recognised  me— was,  probabW, 
prepared  for  my  visit — and  extended  her  thin  hand  to  me  in  greeting.  So 
changed  that  recumbent  figure,  that  I  could  scarcely  recognise  a  trace  of  the 
once  beautiful  Emilia.  Shelley's  evil  augury  bad  been  fulfilled— she  had  found 
in  her  marriage  all  that  he  had  predicted ;  for  six  years  she  led  a  life  of  pur- 
gatory, and  had  at  length  broken  the  chain,  with  the  consent  of  her  fkther  ; 
who  had  lent  her  this  kmg  disused  and  dilapidated  Campagne'  I  might  fill 
many  a  page  by  speaking  of  the  tears  shr  shed  dvcr  the  memory  of  Shelley, — 
but  enough— ?he  did  not  long  enjoy  her  freedom.  Shortly  after  this  interview, 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed ;  the  seeds  of  malaria^  which  had  been  •OWDin 
the  Mahiemma,  combined  with  thit  all-hvemediable  nudady— hrdMO-hearted^ 
ness,  brought  on  rapid  consumption. 

*  And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn.'      ^     ^  u  i 
The  old  woman  who  had  been  her  nurse,  made  me  a  long  namtion  of  h»  iMt 
moments,  as  she  wept  bitteriy.  I  wept  too,  when  I  thought  of  Shel]^*a  Psyche, 
and  his  Epipsycbidion*'* 

With  this  pretty  extract,  separate  from  the  main  course  of  the  work, 
we  conclude  our  notice,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  reassert  tlmt,  despite  ot  its 
able  writing  and  its  inlcre.st,  we  should  rather  havi;  had  this  book  uu- 
^)ubiished.  While  Shukes|)care,  and  Milton,  and  Cowper,  and  other 
pure,  undying  lights  illuminate  the  land — whQe  Pope  ancl  Byron  must, 
too,  shine  brilliantly  on,  because  of  the  good  and  the  greatness  that 
lie  amongst  their  evil,  we  may  surely  simer  SheUey,  and  the  unsafe 
emanations  of  his  brain,  to  be  mercifully  foiigotten. 
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Kbw  CuBiosmES  OF  Literature  aro  Book  of  the  Months.  Bt 
Gboboe  SoAmc,  B.A.   London,  E.  Clnirton,  1847. 

D'IsRAELi  rendered  "  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  *'  so  interesting,  that 
Mr.  Soauie  has  done  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  attraction  the  verv  title 
all'orcJs.  Here,  however,  the  resemMance  Ix  tweon  tlie  two  writers  ends.- 
Their  objects  are  altogether  difTercnt,  and  their  plan  and  style  e(j[uallj 
diflBiBiibBr.  For  tibe  meodotal,  gossiping  pages  of  lh»  senior  Olustnitor, 
Mr.  Soane  olferB  deep  research,  great  antiqaanan  knowle^,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ceremonies,  eostoms,  and  manners  of  the 
olden  time,  from  which  patient  investigation  and  extensive  reading  have 
enabled  him  to  elicit  facts  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  historical  en- 
quirer. 

The  book  comprises  twelve  divisions,  each  devoted  to  a  particular 
aonthy  deseriptiTe  of  its  origin,  name,  SaintB*  days,  festiTsls,  traditions, 
and  CQStoms ;  antiqaarian  and  historical  iUnstrations  enrieh  everjr  descrip* 
tion,  and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  Talnable  worim  that  has  mt 

a  length  of  time  issued  from  the  press. 

We  can  make  but  one  extract,  and  that  shall  refer  to  the  coming 
festival  of  Christmas  : — 

CaaiSTMAS  EvB ;  December  24th. — In  the  primitive  church  Christmas 
Day  ivas  always  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  and  henoe^  Uke  other  Lord*B-DayB,  it 

was  preceded  by  an  Eve  or-Vigil  as  an  occasion  of  preparing  for  the  day  follow- 
ing. No  festival  of  the  church  was  attended  by  more  popular  superstitions 
and  observances,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Saturnalia  from  which  it  was  derived 
being  improved  upon  by  Christian  and  DrukHcal  additions.  The  day  of  ^s 
Vigil  was  passed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  with  the  evening  the  dports 
began ;  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  hot  cakes  were  drawn  from  tlie  oven  ;  ale, 
cyder,  and  spirits,  went  fireely  round;  and  the  carol-singing  commenced,  which 
was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 

"  The  connection  of  this  festival  with  the  Roman  Saturnalia  has  never  been 
disputed  by  those  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  and  in  some  existing  ob- 
8cr>''anccs  in  Fraucouia  the  traces  of  it  are  undeniable.  In  the  nights  of  the 
three  lliursdays  preceding  the  nativity,  the  young  of  -either  sex  ^  about 
beating  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  singing  the  near  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
wishing  the  inhabitants  a  happy  new  year,  for  which,  in  return,  they  are  pre- 
sented with  pears,  apples,  nuts,  and  uiouey.  With  what  joy  in  the  churches  not 
only  the  priests,  but  the  people  also,  rscttve  the  birth-day  of  Christ  may  be 
inferred  from  this, — that  the  miagc  of  a  new-bom  child  being  placed  upon  the 
altar,  they  dance  and  chaunt  as  they  circle  round  it,  while  the  elders  sing 
much  as  the  Cory  ban  tes  are  fabled  to  have  exulted  about  the  crying  Jove  iu 
the  caTcm  of  Mount  Ida. 

**  In  addition  to  what  has  been  here  advanced,  we  have  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  Bede  for  asserting  that  it  had  been  observed  in  this  country  long 
before  by  the  heathen  Saxoos.  They  called  it,  he  says,  the  Mother-Night,  or 
Night  of  Mothers^  and  probably  on  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  by  them 
during  their  vigil.  But,  in  fact,  though  particular  portions  of  tliis  festival  may 
be  traced  to  the  Romans  or  to  the  ancient  Saxons,  the  root  of  the  whole  affair 
lies  much  deeper,  and  is  to  be  sought  in  far  remoter  periods.  It  was  clearly 
in  Ha  origin  an  astronomical  observance  to  celebrate  the  Winter  Solstice  and 
the  consequently  approaching  prolongation  of  the  days,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
the  emblematic  Christmas  candles  and  Yule-logs,  the  symbols  of  increasing 
light  and  heat. 

**  Christmas  D.\t. — December  25.  There  is  modi  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  lestivaL   The  earliest  churchman  who  msto  any  mention  of  it  is  Tbeo- 
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philut,  bishop  of  Antioch,  about  the  year  17o,  in  his  paschal  letter,  and&r  tfa« 
first  four  centuries  it  was  fur  from  being  universally  celebrated.  It  is  even  a 
uiatter  of  great  uacertainty  when  it  should  be  kept,  and  Caspian  tells  us  that 
the  Egyptians  observed  the  Epiphany,  ttie  Nativity,  and  Baptism  of  Christ  on 
the  vamc  day  ;  v\hile  modern  chroDoIo;:i>its,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Scaliger, 
a<^ree  tliat  C'hri-f  was  born  at  the  end  of  S<  j)tcni!)cr  or  tlic  begioniDg  <^  Octo- 
ber, about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 

**  fn  the  earlier  ages  this  day  was  called  in  the  Esstem  Church  the  Epiphany^ 
or  Munife station  of  the  Lii^ht,  a  name  which  w  as  subsequently  given  to  Twelfth 
Night.  On  this  occasion  it  was  used  allusively  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
hence  also  came  the  custom,  which  prevailed  iu  the  ancient  church,  of 
lighting  up  candles  at  the  reading  of  the  gospeb  even  at  mid-day,  partly 
to  testify  the  general  joy,  and  partly  to  syrabolixe  the  new  light  that  waa 
shining  on  mankind.  The  fact  is  incidently  mentioned  by  Jerome  while 
defending  the  worship  of  relicks  and  dead  men's  bones  against  the  at- 
taclcs  of  VinlaQtius,  wlio,  it  seems  had  loudly  protested  against  any  stich 
practice  on  the  heretical  plea  that  the  intercession  of  the  saints  was  useless. 
But  Vigilantius  was  nltooether  a  doubtful  cluiracter  ;  he  maintained  that  it  was 
idle  to  burn  wax-tapers  by  day-li^ht,  that  alms  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem, that  clerical  celibacy  wm  abominable,  and  the  retirement  of  miMiks  into 
the  deserts  and  solitudes  wa'<  no  better.  No  wonder  that  the  wrath  of  the 
nn'ld  atid  gentle  Jerome  should  blaze  forth  as  it  did  against  such  doctrines  as 
tlie>c ;  a  saint  may  be  provoked,  if  wc  can  believe  the  proverb. 

This  day  was  also  called  Theopany^  which  means  mneh  the  tame  thing  as 
Epiphany,  but  i^h  can  baldly  be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  St.  Basil. 

*'  C'Jiristnias  would  also  appear  tf)  have  been  called  Xotl  or  Nowel^  though 
this  latter  word  was  used  with  three  or  four  very  ditfij^rent  mcaningii. 

First,  it  signified  the  season  of  Christmas,  that  is  to  say  the  time  of  the 
festival  commemorative  of  Christ's  nativity;  thus  in  the  old  French  proverb,  on 
utii  itcrii'  Noil  (jiCenfin  it  est  vemi — literally,  yce  hare  cried  out  Christmas  tut 
lon^  thiit  U  has  come  at  last — but  meaning  to  imply  we  have  talked  of  a  thing 
SO  lo.ig  that  at  last  it  has  happened. 

**  Secondly,  it  aigoifies  a  carols  when  that  word  is  restricted  in  its  use  to  a 
song,  or  hymn  upon  the  nativity,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  the  carol  was 
stu^  at  other  seasons  also ;  thus  tor  example,  Les  Nods  du  Hieur  Frausois 
CvSeietwiiideplaimMNoaa, 

**  Thirdly,  it  signifies  new  ottidingi;  as  ibr Instance, 

** '  I  come  from  Heaven  to  tell 

The  best  nowellis  that  ever  befell; 
To  you  this  tytliings  trewc  1  bring.' 

Fourthly,  it  was  used  merely  as  an  exclamation  of  joy,  if,  indeed,  it  would 
not  still  seem  to  be  employed  as  befbre,  News !  news  I  tints,— 

*Nowdl!  nowell  I  nowell  I  noweUI 
Who  ys  ther  that  syngyt  so,  nowell  I  nowell  ?  * 

But  though  this  would  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  word,  (mly  used  Id 
cliffc rent  senses,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  we  have  two  words  sprung  from 
very  different  roots  and  corrupted  by  time  into  the  same  mode  of  writing  and 
pronouncing.  NoSl,  when  signifying  *  tidings,'  is  hkely  enough  to  have  come 
nom  the  French  nouwUes,  thougli  I  would  not  venture  to  affirm  it ;  bnt  in  the 
other  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  origin;  and  in  dcHance  of  so 
mauv  opposite  derivations  assert  that  Noel  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cor- 
ruption of  Tole,  Ynle,  G  iTe,  or  Ule,  for  it  was  written  in  all  these  ways ;  the 
addition  of  N  to  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  la  so  common  in  our  old  w  riters 
that  few  ca  i  he  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  phrase  is  just  as  applicable  to  Christ- 
mas as  it  was  to  Midsummer,  seeing  that  at  either  time  it  bore  a  reference  to 
the  solstice.  From  having  been  used  to  designate  Christmas,  we  may  easily 
imagine  how  it  came  to  be  apfdied  to  the  songs  of  the  season,  and  e\en  from 
frequent  repetition  to  become  a  mere  cry  of  joy.  I  am  the  moie  confirmed  in 
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By  notion  bv  the  fact  that  yol,  or  yule,  so  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  simple  cx- 
cnmation,  either  to  express  boisterous  mirth  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  some 
mpentidotit  ceremony.  As  to  Todd's  derivmtion  of  the  word  from  the  Hebrew 
woQttaddUd,  it  is  too  absurd  for  argument. 

"  Amon(5  the  Anglo-Saxons  this  day  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  and  in 
the  shows  of  a  later,  but  still  remote,  time,  Christmas  was  persouitied  iu  his 
pageant  by  '  «n  old  mfto  hnngroand  with  MTonry  dsintiet.* 

**No  sooner  had  midnight  passed,  and  the  Day  of  the  Nativity  commenoed, 
than  the  people  liastened  to  welcome  it  with  carols,  and  these,  as  Bourne  tells 
were  ^  generally  sung  with  some  others  from  the  nativity  to  the  Twelveth 
Day,  the  contiDtHmce  of  Christmas.*  In  the  present  day,  the  place  of  the 
carols  is  supplied  amongst  the  higher  and  middling  classes  by  tunes  played  just 
before  midnight  by  the  so-called  Waits,  whilst  the  carols  themselves  are 
annually  published  in  the  humblest  form,  and  with  the  coarsest  wood  cuts,  for 
aomsement  of  the  people. 

On  the  Christmas  Day  these  carols  used  at  one  time  to  take  the  place  of 
psalms  in  the  churches,  and  more  particularly  at  the  afternoon  ser^^ce,  the 
whole  congre|aition  joining  iu  them.  At  the  end  of  the  carol  the  clerk  would 
declare,  in  a  umd  voice,  his  wishes  lor  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new 
year  to  all  the  paiishiboers. 

"  Carol-singmg  was,  and  still  is,  a  custom  on  the  continent,  as  wo  find  men- 
tioned in  Lady  Morgan's  Itax.t  ;  and,  though  now  it  is  contined  with  us  to  the 
linml)ler  dassea,  yet  in  former  tines  it  amused  the  highest.  *  At  the  taUe,* 
says  Leland,  *in  the  medell  of  the  hall  sat  the  Deaoe  andthooa  of  the  king*^ 
Cfaapell,  whiche  incontyncntly  after  the  king's  furst  course  singe  a  coralL' 

**  Id  conclusion,  so  far  as  regards  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  am  tempted  to- 
aay  a  Ihw  voids  upon  the  etymology  of  caaoL.  Johnson  woold  seem  to  be  nn- 
qneationa1]|y  right  in  deducing  it  from  the  Italian,  carota,  though  carola  does 
not  mean  a  song,  but  '  a  round  dance  accompanied  by  song,*  being  itself  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  x°P^^  Latin  chorus,  both  of  which  ctiuallv  sig- 
nified mixture  of  song  and  dance.  It  is  true  that  carui  is  restricted  in  its 
meaning  to  song  only,  but  precisely  the  same  Uniitation  of  sense  hlw  happened 
with  the  word  chorus,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  same  original,  and 
which  yet,  with  us,  excludes  all  idea  of  dancing.  The  only  thing  that  appears 
to  mihtatc  agaiust  the  supposition  is,  that  we  have  in  the  middle-age  Latinity 
the  word  aarola  with  four  very  difi^nt  meanings;  In  the  barbarous  language 
of  the  cloisters,  it  signified  : — 1st,  a  balustrade  or  railing — 2ndly,  a  procession 
around  chap«.ls  enclosed  within  railings — 3rdly,  a  chest  to  hold  writing  materials, 
with  a  lock  and  key,  such  as  was  lurbidden  to  be  kept  iu  the  monks'  dormitories 
witb<mt  especial  permission  of  the  Abbot— and  lastly,  it  was  used  Ibr  some 
amaller  specimens  of  gold  or  silver  wwk,  but  of  what  particular  kind  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Now  the  conncxio'i  between  this  word  and  our  carol  is  by 
no  means  evident,  and  yet,  the  two  being  so  exactly  similar  iu  sound  and 
nelling,  one  cannot  altogether  get  rid  m  the  idea  of  their  somehow  being 
the  same,  thou{^  to  all  appearance  so  completely  sundered  by  dilfoence  of 
meaning. 

*•  The  earliest  known  collection  of  carols  supposed  to  have  been  published  is 
only  known  fiom  the  last  leaf  of  a  volume,  printed  by  Wyniun  de  Worde  in 
1521.  It  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  two  carols  upon  it;  the 
one  '  a  caroll  of  huntynge'  reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  Juliana  lierncrs* 
*  Boke  of  St.  Albans  the  other,  a  '  Caroll  on  bringing  up  a  bore's  head  to 
the  tsMe  on  Christmas  Day,*  which  is  given  by  Bitson  in  the  second  volume 
of  bis  Ancient  Songs,  p.  14.  The  carol,  however,  as  it  is  now  heanl  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  differs  much  from  the  old  version,  and  is  sung  every  Christmas 
Day  m  the  Hall  to  the  common  cbaunt  of  the  prose  version  of  the  psalms  in 
Oathedials.* 

*  jTifte  Ccurol  (as  given  by  Ritson.) 

Caput  apri  defero 
B&Ment  laudu  Domino* 
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The  borcs-hecd  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary  ; 
1  pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

Qm  uHm  m  amnmo. 

The  borcs-beed,  I  understande, 
li  the  chefe  lenyce  ia  thb  lande ; 
Loke  irimever  it  be  fondc, 

ServUe  cum  caniico. 

Be  gladde,  lordcs,  both  more  and  lassc. 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  stewardc 
To  chere  you  all  this  Cbristmasae, 
The  bores-heed  with  mostarde. 

The  Carol  as  sung  at  Queens  College^  Oxford,  and  given  in  Dibdm*s 
Amtf,  yoLn.ik852. 

The  boei'fr-head  in  hand  bear  I, 

13ii<lcck*d  with  bays  and  rosemary  ; 
And  I  pray  you,  my  masters,  be  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  conviviu. 
Caput  Apri  d^fero 
ReOdeni  iaiide*  I}omiBO, 

The  boar^a-head,  aa  I  underatand, 

Is  the  rarest  dish  in  all  this  land, 
Which  t!ms  bedecked  with  a  gay  garbud 
Let  us  8er\'ire  cantico. 
Caput  Apri  defero 

Our  steward  hath  |»roTided  this 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  Dliss, 
Which  on  this  day  to  be  serv'd  is 
lu  resiuensi  atrio. 

Copitf  Apri  defero 

lUddem  kadu  Dcmmf, 
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Anderson,  Mrs.  Mary,  of  IV-llc  Vne, 
Coil  par  Angus,  co.  Pertli,  widow  of  Dr. 
John  Anderson,  2ud  Nov. 

A<>hwell,  Mni  Jftoiet,  of  Tollbridge  Welb, 

15th  Nov. 

AttwiMxl,  W.,  Esq.,  of  Bronipton  Row, 

1st  Nov.,  ajred  65. 
Bailey,  ThorniLs,  E.s(].,  of  Li mehouMy  Bur- 
geon, lOili  2s' ov.,  aged  59. 
Banks,  Lydia,  wife  of  W.  H.  Baokf,  Esq.. 

U.S.,  29th  Oct.,  at  (Jo^port. 
Barlow,  Geo.  Frauciii,  i^>»  of  the  Miuior 

HooM,  Brompton,  Gth*  Nov.,  aged  74. 
Bas8An,  Mrs,  Ann,  wi<lo\v  of  Jowpli  Bos- 

■an,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  ii.N.,  4th  Nov. 
BeekolfCluurles,  only  son  of  CABeckct, 

Esq.,  of  Gravescnd,  9th  Nov. 
Beddington,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  Stockton 

Court,  CO.  Worcester,  4th  Nov.,  aged 

74. 

Bc'ghie,  Mary  ITuniilton,  wife  of  Maj'>r 
Thomas  Siirliug  Begbic,  29th  Oct., 
aged  56. 

Berkeley,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Row- 
land Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Benctield,  co. 
Nbrduunpton,  30th  Oct.,  aged  81. 

Bcttcsworth,  James  Trevannion,  Esq., 
AD.C.  to  Major  Gen.  Bamhrigge, 
C.B.,  14th  Nor. 

Blm  kctt,  Powell  Charles.  Esq.,  Burgpoo, 
R.N.,  6th  Nov.,  aged  6U. 

Bonand,  the  Rer.  wlllfain,  99th  Mmr,  at 
New  Plynioiitli,  New  Zciiland,  agi^il  *27. 

Brabant,  Catherine  Mary,  dau.  of  W.  IL 
Brabant,  Es<{.,  25th  Oct.,  aged  5. 

Brcnchley,  John,  Es(i..  of  WaolMS  How, 
CO.  Westmorclaiul,  10th  Nov..  ntrf'l  'JH. 

Brereton,  Mrs.  Sarali,  of  Richmuiul  Ter- 
race, Paddington,  23(1  Oct. 

Brooks,  Thomas  Beedle,  Esij.,  ofthe  In- 
ner Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Idth 
Not. 

Brown,  John,  Esq.,  of  Sudbury  Hill 
House,  Harrow,  27th  Oct.,  ^cd  82. 

Brown,  Thomas,  Em|.,  hrte  Sufgeoii  at 
Bcrkhampstend,  5th  Now. 

Bum,  Uenry,  Esq.,  of  Brixton,  9tb  Nov., 
aged  60. 

Burton,  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  BofillCariiies, 

26th  Oct.,  aged  63. 
Butler,  Harriett,  widow  of  Colonel  R.  W. 
Butler,  Bengal  Artillery,  1st  Nor. 

Butler,  Thomas,  only  son  of  the  late  Thos. 
Butler,  Esq.,  of  Triuity  Square,  13tli 
Nor. 


Byng,  Miss,  elder  sister  of  the  late  GeOk 
Byng,  E8<i.,  M.P.,  29th  Oct. 

Chambers,  Williatn,  Ewj.,  Com.  R.N., 
27th  Oct.,  aged  45.  Captain  Cham- 
ber! wa"  ohk^t  son  of  the  late  Sir  Sa- 
muel Cluunbers,  of  Bredgar  House, 
Kent,  l>y  Barbara,  his  wife,  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  I'liilip  R^qxT,  antl  jie|>hew  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  Banker,  of  Bond-street, 
whose  misfortunes  ate  so  wdl  known. 

Chiscnhale,  John  Chisenhale,  Esq.,at  Al- 
ley Hall,  Lancashire,  27th  Oct,  agv** 
58.  This  gentleman,  whoee  patrony- 
mic was  Johnson,  assumed  the  surname 
of  Chisenhale  on  sooceediug  to  the  es- 
tates of  his  maternal  ancestors,  one  of 
whom  wius  the  famous  Colonel  Chist'n- 
bale,  so  distinguished  as  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  L^hom  House,  under  the 
heroic  Countess  of  Derby. 

Chisholm,  Alexander,  Esi|.,  Cor.  Mem. 
F.S.  A.,  Sc.,  at  Roth.suy,  Isle  ol'  lJute. 

Clarke,  Charlotte,  relict  of  William 
Stanley  Clarke,  Esij.,  13th  NoV.,  aft 
Lethe  rheod,  aged  7U. 

Ooehrane,  Maria,  relict  of  Jamee  Coeh- 
ranc,  Esq.,  at  Wilton-strcct,  7th  Nov. 

Cole,  Lady  Frances,  relict  of  the  lato 
Qm.  the  Hon.  Sir  L  Lewry  Cole,  1st 
Nov.,  aged  64.  Her  Ladyship  W3u<  re- 
lict of  the  late  eminently  distinguished 
officer.  Sir  OalbnUtfi  Lowry  Colo,  and 
eeaond  dan.  of  James,  Ist  Earl  of  Mal- 
mesbar}',  the  celebrated  diplomati.^t  of 
the  reign  of  G  corge  1 1 L  Lad  y  Fra  nces 
was  bom  22nd  of  August,  1 784,  and 
married  15th  June,  1815.  Slie  leaves 
three  sons  (the  eldest,  Arthur  Lowry 
Cole,  a  Captain  in  the  60th),  and  few 
daughters. 

Colcntan,  Mathcw  Ixonard,  Es(|.,  of  the 
War  office,  23d  Oct,  aged  67. 

Collctt,  Christopher  Tlu  ojiliiliis,  Es<i .  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxon.,  fourth  sou  of 
the  late  Rer.  Robert  Collett,  M.A.,  of 
Westcrham.  Kent,  19th  Oct.,  a^'cd  22. 

Cooper,  Major-Gcn.  George,  conunand- 
ing  the  l)ura|K>re  dirision  of  the  Ben- 
gal Army,  27th  Aug.,  aged  *'>7. 

ComwailiB,  the  Countess  of,  4th  Nov., 
aged  37.  The  death  of  this  estimable 
lady  t(M)k  [>lacc  at  Si.  Leonard's-on- 
Sea,  atU'r  a  Iciii^thencd  illness,  at  the 
early  ago  of  thirty-seven.  Her  Lady- 
dup  WM  fourth  daughter  of  Thoons 
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Bacon,  Esq.,  of  BedlandH,  Berkshire, 
and  became,  on  the  4di  of  Auffnst, 

1842,  the  third  wife  of  the  present  K:ul 
Cornwalliii,  by  whom  she  ieaves  an  only 
diild,  the  Lady  Jnlia  Mann  Cornwai- 
lis,  an  infant  of  three  years  old. 

Coarthope,  the  U«v.  William,  Koctor  of 
Westmcston,  &c.,  S9th  Oet.^  tiged  79. 

Corerdale,  Mn.  John*  of  J3adf<»<  Bow, 
16th  Nov. 

Crawley,  Jolin  Richard,  only  son  of  Am- 
brose Crawley,  E«q.,  E.I.C.S.,  Mndnis, 
Ht  Kod|lita,  Saauny,  ^6th  Oiiptn  igod 

:w. 

Croiiijiton,  Clanda  Akxaader,  sun  of 

Juhliua  S.  Crompton,  Esq.,  of  SiouHilJ, 

CO.  York,  18th  Nov.^  aecd  9. 
Croden,  Robert  Feirce,  Esq.,  at  MUtoo, 

next  Gravesend,  30tli  Oct.,  aged  72. 
DeasoD,  Margaret,  relia  of  the  hue  Rev. 

Thomas  Deason,  Rector  of  WUftworth, 

CO.  Durham,  .Ith  Nor. 
DeifeU,  John  Heurjr,  Es«].,  of  Upper  Har- 

ley-street,  tSib  Oct.,  aged  70. 
Deiinet,  Captain  C.»  £XC.8u,  16th  Nov., 

aged  45. 

DiMin,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frngnall,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Clary's,  eS:c.,  IkjanitODe- 
sqtlarc,  18th  Nov.,  ago<l  72. 

Dick,  Frederick  L4icy,  Etiq.,  ^fagistrate 
of  th«  Gourt  of  Negombo,  Ceylon,  se- 
cond surviving  son  of  Samuel  Dick, 
Esq.,  of  Upper  Mount  lionchurcii,  IhIc 
of  Wight,  27th  Aug.,  aged  32.  He 
was  shot  by  an  unseen  hand,  while  in 
pursuit  of  a  notorious  burglar. 

Dkkenson,  the  Ber.  Robert,  Bee- 
tor  of  HiMMlley,  Haata^  in  Nov.,  aged 
78. 

Billon,  the  R&r,  R  C.  Dillon,  D.D.,  8th 

Nov.,  nj^od  52. 
,Dizi,  F.,  Efiq.,  of  Albert-street,  Regent  s 

Park,  at  Faris,  88rd  Oct,  agod  67. 
Dobull,  Richard  John,BBq.,  atPlymontli, 

13th  Nov ,  aged  60. 
Domi6,  Edward  John,  only  son  of  B. 
Donne.  Esq.,  of  Woodlaiid.s,  Sussex, 
and  Upper  Harley-itreeti  15tb  Nov., 

aged  28. 

Dorville,  Lieut.-Colonel  Philip^  CJ8., 

loth  Nov.,  agod  74. 
Drinkwater,  Alary  Anne,  late  of  War- 
•    ringtoo,  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Drink- 
water,  Es^  of  Latfihfoid,  8nd  Nov., 
aged  75. 

Dnmi,  Robert,  Esq.,  at  Howden,  29th  Oct. 

Djjrer,  John  C.  W.,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  eldest 
son  of  Captain  (i.  L.  Dyer,  formerly  of 
the  65A  Begiment,  and  of  Alnwick, 
15th  Nov.,  aged  38. 

Edwards,  Edward,  Esq.,  14th  Jauc. 

Egelstonc,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dan.  of  the 
late  James  Egclat<nie,  Biq.,  of  Wind- 
sor, 17th  Nov. 


Elliott,  Captain  II.,  E.LC.S.,  at  Worm- 
ley,  Herts.,  9th  Nov.,  aged  78. 

Elsgood,  Mth.  Martha,  of  Brook-Street, 
15th  Nov.,  aeed  63. 

Bnonj,  Mr.  Jdin  WQUam  Joseph,  jnn., 
Studei^t  of  Medicine,  Universuy,  Lon- 
don, 25th  Oct. 

Escombe,  WUUam,  E^q.,  Bombay  Civil 
Service,  at  Marseilles,  23d  Oct. 

Fagau,  Maria,  widow  of  Major-General 
Christopher  Fagan,  E.  I.  C.  S.,  and  se- 
cond dan.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gibboo, 
of  Lou  may,  N.B..  5th  Nov. 

Flood,  Valentine,  Esq.,  M.D.,  formerly  of 
Dublin,  19th  Oct. 

F<irf*  <otic,  Hester,  Downpor  Countess  of, 
l.nh  ^ov.,  aged  87.  The  Right  lion. 
Hester  Countess  Fortesene,  was  third 
daughter  of  tlic  famous  puliticiati, 
George  Grcuviile,  and  sister  of  Goor^c, 
first  Marquis  of  Buckinpfhain.  Her 
Lady>li!j>  was  Ix-.rn  tlie30th  Nov.  ITCiO; 
she  married  the  10th  May,  1782,  Hugh, 
third  Baron  and  first  mui  Fortescne, 
by  whom  she  had  three  stdis  and  six 
daughters.  The  present  Earl  is  her 
eldest  son,  and  among  her  daughters 
are  Lady  Kiri^',  L;idy  Newton  Feliowea, 
Lady  Ann  Wilhrahum,  Lady  WilUanis, 
and  Lady  Courtenay.  The  Countess 
Dowager  Fortescne  died,  after  a  pro- 
longed illness,  at  Meare  Gifford,  the 
family  seat,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  87. 

Fourdrinier,  Mr.  Scaly,  one  of  the  paten- 
tees of  the  paper  machine,  and  the  chief 
introdncsr  into  this  eoontty  of  the  pre- 
sent inannfiNtore  of  paper,  S7th  Oct.» 
aged  76. 

Freeinan,  Mts.  Margt,.  eldest  dm.  of  the 

late  Arthur  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  the 
Island  of  Antigua,  8th  Nov. 
Gardner,  liMbella,  relict  of  the  hue  Rich- 
ard Gardner,  Esq.,  of  Mecklcnburgh- 
square,  and  of  StokeshaU,  Bsaex,  SOUi 
Oct. 

Qibb^  lieot  H.  W.,  Bombay  Artillery, 
second  son  of  H.  S.  Gil^i),  I^sq.,  of 
Kughy,  3rd  Scj>t.,  at  Knralee,  Sciudc. 

Gillmore,  CSapt.  John,  Bengal  Engineem, 
24tlj  August,  at  Mhow.  Tndia. 

Glcnie,  the  Veneral>lc  Archdeacon,  23rd 
August,  at  Ceylon,  aged  64. 

Grassett,  William,  Esq.,  late  Capt.  7th 
Hiuaars,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William 
Grassett,  Esq.,  <^  Ovenden  House, 
Kent,  31  «t  Oct.,  ajrcd  34. 

Grisseli,  Thomas  de  la  Garde,  Esq.,  late 
of  the  East  India  House,  t8th  Oct., 
aged  70. 

Grover,  Capt.  John,  F.B.S.,  6th 

Nov.,  at  Brussels. 
Haggard,  Elizabeth,  rolirt  of  William 

Haggard,  Esq.,  of  Bradeoham  Hall, 
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Norfolk,  and  <lau.  of  the  late  Jnmcti 

Meybhon,  of  St.  retersbiu^gh,  IsL  Nov. 
Bahm,  Ftatum,  Biq^  of  DeTopport»  96th 

Oct.,  n^'od  71. 
Hall,  Walter,  Esq.,  of  Jatnes-strcet,  and 

Bofflidfl,  CO.  Dnriuun,  I4th  Nor.,  aged 

81. 

Hall,  Bei^jomin,  Esq.,  of  Buxted  Lodge, 
near  Uckfield,  Snieex,  1<Kh  Not.,  aged 

66. 

UaU,  Bobert  WUlb,  Esq.,  of  Raveus- 
boonie  Pbrk,  Lewisham,  9th  Nov., 

aged  64. 

Hamilton,  J.  J.  E.,  Esq.,  only  son  of  Ail- 

miral  Sir  Edward  Uaiu'ilton,  Bart., 

K.C.B.,  2nd  Nov.,  agod  39. 
Harrison,  Mary  lioiilc,  second  dan.  of  R. 

Tarrant  Harrison,  Ewj.,  of  the  Middle 

Temple,  17th  Nor.,  aped  14. 
Hay,  Mrs,  Anne,  of  Ujiper  Soymour- 

Btreet,  rortmuu-square,  1 1th  Nov.,  aged 

54. 

Hester,  William,  Es*}.,  late  of  Eton  Col- 
1^  J.  P.  and  D.  L.  for  Bucks,  8th 
Nor.,  at  ChdlMiluun,  aged  76. 

Hibbert,  Liotit.-Clol.  George,  C.B.,  com 
manding  40ihliegt.,  12th  Nov.,  aged  57. 

Hkk,  liH7,  Tslict  of  WiUtem  nmUin 
Hick,  Siq^  of  Levw,  lOth  Nor.,  ascd 

81. 

Hinrich,  Sir  Heniy  Bromley,  of  Court 
Garden,  Marlow,  19th  Oct.,  aged  56. 
Sir  Henry  was  son  of  Charles  Robert 
Hinrich,  Esq.,  by  hiij  wife.  Anno  Char- 
lotte Ttiwaits.  The  honour  of  knight- 
hood he  received  13th  Sept.,  1831,  at 
tlie  coronation  of  William  IV.,  being 
then  Lkoteiwnt  of  the  Baud  of  Gen- 
tlemen-at- Anns.  He  married  in  1828, 
Miss  Eliza  Susanna  Dent,  and  had  is- 
nus  two  loiui  and  fire  dangliten.  Tlic 
worthy  Knight  rcsidtd,  cliiefly,  at 
Binham  Cottage,  near  Mariow,  Bucks. 

Holt,  Jane,  relict  of  tlie  late  F.  L.  Holt, 
I'!s(i.,  Q.C.,  \'iri  -(liaiK-cllor  of  the  co. 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  25th  Oct. 

Hough,  the  Her.  James,  M.A.,  Minister 
of  Hma,  Sunegr,  9im1  Nor.,  at  Hast- 
ings. 

Houghton,  George  Murray,  only  son  of 
George  Houghton,  Esq.,  of  £eioe8ter, 
15th  Nov.,  aged  27. 

Hubbock,  Helen,  dau.  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas HnbboekfBiqnOf  WeUdoao-aqoare, 
llth  Nov. 

Hunt,  Mifts  Mury  Caroline,  uf  Wadcula^e, 

GO.  Northampton,  30th  Got. 
Bonier,  Mrs,  Sarah,  relict  of  Thomas 

H^ter,  Esq.,  of  Jersey,  5th  Nov., 

aged  76. 

Jackson,  Tliomns,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Ptek- 

street,  Islington,  Oth  Nov. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Puttie,  IVoprietor  of  the 

Ipswich  Journal,  15(h  Nov.,  aged  69. 


Johnston,  Maria,  relict  of  Sir  William 
Johnston,  Bart.,  of  liiltown,  co.  Aber- 
deen, arth  Oct 

Kay,  Thoma-s,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas Kay,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Antwerp, 
aged  99,  at  Alexandria. 

Keetie,  Charles,  Esq ,  of  8naaez*plaoe^ 
Regent's  Park,  26th  Oct. 

Kelaint,  Fann^  Sophia,  wife  of  Dr.  Bdw. 
Frederick  Kelaart,  Medical  Staff,  duu. 
of  the  late  rhinca.s  Husscy,  Esq.,  of 
Wiysley  Grove,  co.  Stafford,  aged  31, 
Oct  31.  Her  inftnt  son  died  two  days 
previonsly. 

Ki  nderley,  George,  Es«i.,  at  Whitochurch, 
Oxon.,  30th  Oct.,  ajred  81. 

Lnkv,  r.ov.  Atwill,  Hector  of  West  Wal- 
ton, Norfolk,  8lh  Kov.,  aged  72. 

Lake,  Clara  Alontagn,  dan.  of  Capt.  A. 
Lake,  Madras  Engineers,  Snd  Nor*, 
aged  10  months. 

Laughton,  Ann  Agnes,  wife  of  Bidieid 
Lau^rhton,  Esq.,  Ea.st  India  Companj'a 
Service,  5th  >!ov.,  aged  60. 

Lewes,  Alfred  Thomas  Bayer,  son  of  the 
In:*' Samuel  Li  wcs,  Y.st\.,  of  Deptford, 
26th  Oct.,  at  Penzance,  aged  30. 

LewiB,  Mrs.,  of  Feckham  Rye.  6th  Nor. 

Ley,  Mary,  duu.  of  .John  Henry  Lee, 
Esq.,  of  Richmond  Terrace,  Wlutehall, 
4th  Nov. 

Linds*^ll,  Henrietta  Sarah,  youiip;est  dau. 

of  W.  B,  Lindsell,  Esq.,  of  Dane  John 

Grove,  Cuuterbury,  2Cth  Oct. 
Lloyd,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Hastings,  formeriy 

of  the  East  India  House,  12th  Nor., 

aged  43. 

Long,  John,  jronngest  son  of  the  late 
James  Long,  Esq.,  of  the  Boyai  Ex- 
change, 16th  Nov.,  aged  46. 

Lowrey,  Camilla,  rdietof  the  late  Robert 
LoAvn  V,  Bsq^  at  Fanliam,  Snn^, 
22nd  OcU 

Luke,  John,  eldeit  son  Of  flw  lata  Jobn 
Luke,  Edq.,  ofCambenreD,  rtiiNor., 

aged  26. 

M'Cullagh,  James,  L.L.D.  The  melan- 
choly death  of  this  learned  and  distin- 
guisnetl  professor,  who  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  at  his  rooms,  in  Dublin 
College,  on  the  23rd  Oct,  has  cast  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific circles  in  which  he  moved.  Dr. 
MOoUagh,  who  was  only  fof^  ftm 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  decease,  was 
fonuerly  Mathematical  Professor  in  the 
I  iitmnity  of  Dublin,  and  succeeded, 
ill  1843,  on  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Lloyd 
to  the  Senior  Eellowi-hip,  to  the  Chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  cviiiiiuo  ut  the  iiupicpt 
that  his  reason  had  been  unsettled  by 
intense  upiilication  to  some  intricate 
pnMem,  unaccompanied  by  that  due 
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regard  to  the  roguUting  of  health, 
rendered  inpentthre  by  hit  eedentary 

lialtils  lunl  iiiciitul  lulH)uri<. 

Mackcnztu^  Mrs.  Alexander,  of  Woolwich, 
28th  Oct.,  aged  43. 

Maclcml,  Margaret  Gamliier,  wife  of  Ro- 
derick Muclcml,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  dau. 
of  the  lute  liev.  Moderick  Macleod, 
V.D^  Baetor  of  8«.  Aaat^B,  Sobo,  10th 
Nor. 

Mahou,  Major  Deuis,  of  Strokcstown,  co. 
Roflcommon.  Tho  barharuus  murdi-r 
<»f  this  unfortunate  gcntleiuan  standti 
furth  in  dark  relief*  eveu  umoug  the 
itrocitiM  which  have  of  late  yeai  s 
thrown  so  black  a  shadow  over  ihe 
douu;ttic  aiiuali>  of  Ireland.  A  good 
Umdlofd,  an  upright  inagialnte,  aad  a 
most  ac'iive  benefactor  to  the  pwr, 
Mfi^or  Mahon  ha»  iailatt  a  victim  to  the 
treachcrons  aim  of  tba  eoneMlod  man 
•in.  Jttst  two  yeiurs  since  he  succeeded, 
at  the  decease  of  his  first  cousin,  Mau- 
rice, Lord  Ilartland,  to  an  estate  of 
the  value  of  £12,000  per  annum,  amU 
fixed  his  residence  at  the  family  man- 
sion of  btrokaetown,  devoting  his  time 
and  eaergies  to  the  benefit  of  his  te- 
nantry, and  tlie  improvement  of  his 
laud.  £arly  in  life  he  had  served  in 
tbe  Britiah  army,  from  which  he  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  born 
iiUi  March,  1787,  the  second  sou  of  the 
Ber.  ThoouM  IUImni,  younger  hradier 
of  Maurice,  first  Lord  Uartland;  he 
marhod,  1 7  th  September,  I82S,  Hen- 
rietta, daughter  of  Dr.  Batfmnk,  kte 
Biihop  of  Norwich,  by  whom  he  leaves 
a  son,  Thomas,  bom  36th  October,  1S31, 
and  a  daughter,  Grace  Catherine.  The 
family  of  Mnlion  was  Ciitablished  in 
Ireland,  liy  Nichola.H  Mahon,  Esq.,  a 
distinguished  personage  in  the  Civil 
Wan,  and,  from  the  period  of  its  set- 
tfenunt,  it  has  ever  held  a  high  posi- 
tion amonK  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  ffiiter  uhmd,  inlennanying  with 
the  nutst  eminent  houses,  and  frenoently 
giving  members  to  the  Irish  i*ariia- 
ment. 

ICarr,  Mr.  Cluwlcs,  many  years  in  the  East 

India  Company's  Service,  25th  Oct.,  at 

Lower  Edmonton,  aged  79. 
Murkhani,  Osl)onie,  Ks<].,  late  Cqitain 

32nd  Hc^.,  13th  Nov.,  aged  34. 
Marriage,  Mary,  relict  of  William  Mar- 

rioge,  of  Bromfield,  a  Member  of  the 

Society  of  FrieBda,  12th  NoTom.,  at 

Chelmsford. 
Maule,  Eli/jibeth,  sister  of  George  Mmk^ 

Est] ,  of  Wili(»n  Crescent,  9th  Nov. 
May,  Mrs.,  relict  of  William  May,  £sq., 

Consul  General  of  the  Vetlwrbuidt, 

41b  Nov.,  aged  87. 


Metder,  Mis^  at  Capt.  M.  SejrmourX 
U.N.,  Honduraa,  seth  Oct 

I^Iendei-^Mthn.  Tliih  celebrated  c(jnjposc  r 
has  sluu-ed  the  fate  of  Mozart  and 
Bellini;  he  has  died  before  the  prime 
of  life,  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory.  This 
greatest  of  recent  comiKtsers,  whoso 
death  has  caused  a  general  lamenta- 
tion, was  bom  at  Hamburgh,  on  tba  8d 
Feb.  1809.  His  grandfather  was  an 
eminent  Hebrew  philosopher;  his  fib- 
ther  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Berlin. 
From  his  earlic!^t  youth,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn iionholdy  was  a  musician.  J::^du- 
cated  parsaaok  to  the  aazioaa  eaie  and 
hojx:  of  a  mother,  by  the  first  profes- 
sort)  and  masters  of  Germany,  he  at 
eight  years  of  age,  played  wiA  manrel- 
lous  execution  uiul  facility;  in  his  nuith 
year,  he  peri'ormed  pubhcly  at  Berlin. 
Hit  flnt  published  compositioiis  ap- 
peared in  1824;  and  soon  after  that 
period  he  rose  up  to  the  eminence 
wiiich  he  subsequently  enjoyed.  Need 
weennawnrte  his  productions,  fiuBitiar 
as  they  are  to  the  delighted  ear  of 
Europe  ?  Need  we  do  more  to  register 
liis  fame  than  to  menti<m  that  he  was 
the  anthor  of  the  music  of  the  **  Mi«l- 
sununer  Night's  Dream,"  "Fingal," 
**Meliisina,'^'«BtPaal,''and*'Blijab7* 
In  this  Country  Mendelssohn  was  a 
cherished  favorite,  aad  the  adfection 
mm  nratnal:  he  loved  Inland  as 
heartily  as  his  home.  He  liad  been 
frequently  amongst  us  from  the  time  of 
bis  gifted  boyhood.  His  triumphant 
reception  in  London,  last  spring,  now 
brings  a  melancholy  feeling  m  its  recol- 
lection. On  the  5th  of  last  October, 
Mendelssohn  wasatmek  with  i^piesy ; 
and,  althoujzh,  as  ynunfrer  patients  usu- 
ally do,  he  struj^gled  againiil  the  malady ; 
it  gradually  overcame  him,  by  frequent 
repetition,  and  he  expired  on  the  4th 
instant,  in  his  S9th  year;  thus  bringing 
to  an  mtimely  tenmnation  a  life  graced 
by  every  private  virtue,  and  illuM  rated 
by  talents  that  class  him  among  tlie 
greatest  of  Ids  era. 

Men8<lorflr,  Count  Hugh  Ferdinand.  The 
Court  has  just  been  placed  in  mourn- 
ing by  the  death,  at  Godfeuberg,  of 
Count  Hugh  Mensdorif,  the  Queen's 
cousin.  He  was  a  Bohemian  Noble, 
the  eldest  son  of  Emanuel  Count  Von 
MensiiortV,  G.C.B.,  by  the  Princess 
Sophia  Frederira  Caroline  Louisa  of 
Soxe-Coburgh,  eldest  sister  of  U.R.1L 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Coon*  Hugh 
hatl  only  just  completed  his  41«!t  year. 
He  held  military  rank  under  the  Em- 
perar  of  Aastrini  and,  al  the  period  of 
bis  deeoaie,  was  Colonel-Coniniindnnt 
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of  a  roffiinent  of  Cuira^i&ivn.  ilu  ItMivca 

^ree  SroCfafln,  Alphonto  IVedMick, 

Major  in  tho  Austrian  Hcrvicc,  Alexan- 

der  Coustantine  Albert,  and  Arthur 

Avgmttia,  boUk  Captains  of  Hunan  in 

the  Siiijiu  army. 
JAiddletou,  Mrs.  AUred,  of  Fiusburj 

place,  97th  Oct. 
Hues,  Lewis  Charles,  Esq.,  of  Lvwiiham, 

Kent,  11th  Nov.,  aged  52. 
Miller,  Jusej)!!,  Esij.,  of  liootle,  30th  Oct., 

at  Madeira,  aged  Cyj. 
Miller  Elizatx'th,  wife  of  M^or  MiUM^at 

Chudleigh,  2lsl  Nov. 
Naylor,  Sarah  Jane,  youngest  dun.  of 

Klishu  Naylor,  £aq^  of  MflCaington 

place,  I6th  Nov. 
Nealib  Bridget,  wife  of  tlM  Btv.  ThouiM 

Nod0^  Beotoff  cf  SQiioii,  8lh  Nor.,  aged 

6». 

Neale,  John  PMoa,  Eiq.,  anlbar  of 

"  Westmlnitor  Abbey,"  "  Gentlemen's 
Seats,"  Scc^  14th  Nov.,  aged  6& 

IMme,  Samuel,  Esq.,  of  GtOTO  pi«M, 
Hackney,  27th  Oct.,  aged  74^ 

NelsiNi,  WUliam,  Stq^  «t  Qtf  Hooie, 
Alnwick,  8th  Nov. 

Newhaiy,  Lioat.-(jren.  Francis,  Colonel  of 
tlio  3d  Dnuroon  Guards,  9th  Nov., 
aged  70.  This  distinguished  officer 
ontered  the  British  service  in  1794,  and 
rose  through  the  viirious  grades  to  that 
of  a  Lieutuuaat-Goneral  iu  ItiSO.  In 
184S»  he  «1m>  iweM  the  Colcnekj  of 
the  :itl  Dragoon  Guards.  General 
.Newberry  acted  iu  Ireland  during  the 
TCbellion  of  IreUmd  in  1796,  and  was 
present  at  the  engagement  with  the 
rebel!<,  and  the  Frew:h  at  Ballinamuck. 
In  1816,  he  commanded  the  first  cavalry 
brigade  at  tho  siege  and  capture  of 
Huttni.<«.  Again,  iu  1817  and  1818,  he 
buperiutended  tho  proceedings  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  left  division  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings'  gallant  army,  which 
was  the  first  enga^  with  the  Finda- 
lees^  and  hetook&  whole  of  th^  big- 
gago  and  camp.  He  vvjis  subsequently 
reinored  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
with  a  li^  division,  nnder  Ht^Gcn. 
Sir  Tliomas  Brown,  and  captured  at 
uuc  fort  nine  pieces  of  or  til  lory,  and 
took  prisoner  the  Artillery  General; 
ho  was  afterwards  present  at  several 
severe  and  success fui  attacks  on  the 
enemyVtroope.  The  whole-  period  of 
General  Newbeny's  fenrioe  comprised 
53  years. 

Normann,  Harriett  Jane,  wife  of  H.  Bor- 
Ibrd  Normann,  Esq.,  of  Dnchess  street, 
and  dau.  of  the  Uev.  Samuel  Alford, 
of  lleulc  House,  co.  bomerfict,  13th 
Nov. 

O'Brien,  Donongh  Acheson,  Es^f,  fourth 


son  of  the  hue  liight  Hon.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brian,  Bart.,  aged  67,  99d  Oat 

OUrian,  Miss,  »>nlv  dau.  of  thi-  Inte  Ad- 
miral £dward  6'Brian,  Ji.N.,  9th  Nov. 

Ogier,  Peter,  Esq.,  of  lineofai's  Inn, 
B.irri.st(«r-at-law,  18th  Nov.,  aged  97. 

O'Jttalley,  St.  Clair,  Esq.,  second  son  of 
the  hoe  Charles  O'MaUey,  Esq.,  of 
Lodge,  oo.  Mayo,  11  th  Nov. 

Palmer,  George,  Es<i.,  of  Upper  Wobon 
place,  1 5th  Nov.  aged  80. 

Pai  r,  ThonuM^  Esq.,  of  Lythwood  Hall, 
CO.  Salop,  aged  78,  Nov.  12th.  This 
gentleman  was  fourth  sou  of  John  Parr, 
Esq.,  of  Elm  House,  co.  Lancaster,  who 
dc-jcended  from  the  am  iotit  L;inc:ishire 
family  of  Parr,  of  Parr  (sec  vol.  iii.,  p. 
108)*  Mr.  Fkurr  waa,  eeriy  in  liA^  a 
merchant  of  great  eminence  inlaw- 
pool,  and  resided  in  Colquitt  itnet»  in 
the  houses  of  his  own  erection,  now 

occupied  as  tho  Royal  Institutitm  in 
that  town.  In  1804  lie  retired  frum 
bosinea ;  and  having  purchased  tho 
mansion  and  cot.  of  Lythwood,  he 
resided  there  during  the  hist  lorty-threc 
years  of  his  life.  He  married,  in  1803, 
Katherine,  dan.  and  co-heir  of  Capt. 
RoK^rt  Walter,  R.N.,  by  whom  he  has 
left  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Tho 
eldest  son  i.s  the  Rer.  Thomas  Fter, 
Rector  of  West  bury.  Salop,  J.  P. 

Paterson,  Cordelia,  relia  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  John  TMsteon,  Yiear  of  West 
Hoathly,  Sussex,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Edward  Cranston,  Esq.,  of  East  Court, 
Sussex,  18th  Nov. 

Pauncefote.  Rol)ert,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- 
Law,  eldest  sou  of  the  late  Bobert 
Flsnnoefote,  Esq.,  (MP  Fkeston  Oonit,  eo. 
Gkmcester,  Uth  Nov.,  aged  28. 

Feacocke,  Sur  Nathaniel  L.,  Bart.,  1st 
Nov.  This  Baronet  was  eldest  son  and 
heur  of  the  late  Sur  Joeeph  Peacocke, 
of  Barntree,  co.  Clare,  on  whom  the 
title  waa  eontened  in  1802.  At  tlio 
period  of  hi.s  decease,  he  had  just  com> 

Eleted  his  78th  year.  By  Henrietta, 
is  wife,  oldest  dau.  of  Sir  John  Morris, 
Bart.,  of  Claremout,  whim  he  huunied 
20th  June,  180.3,  he  leaves  a  son,  the 
present  Sur  Joseph  Erancis  Peacodce, 
'  Bert-,  and  one  dan.  EUaebeth.  Throngh 
his  mother,  the  deceased  Baronet  de- 
scended fnun  the  ancient  family  of 
Cnfl^  of  Grang%  co.  KUkennyi  ami 
through  his  great  gran dmoCheit  from 
the  Ponsonbys,  of  Crotto. 
Peane,  Charles  Thomas,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, 6th  Nov. 
Pickering,  William,  third  son  of  the  late 
William  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Doanham, 
CO.  Northomborlaad,  34th  Oct, 
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Pollen,  the  Rf'v.  G.  P.,  Rottor  ..f  Little 

BiKiktiam,  Surrc)-',  7tli  Nov.,  agcU  4a. 
Bftdley,  Mn.  Joba,  Slit  Oct^  at  H«nic 

Ilil!.  am-d  54. 

Beiiwood,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Ute  ThomM  Bedwt»od,  Esq^  of  LUa- 
dough,  CO.  Glaiiiorpin,  17th  Nov.  | 

Bichanlioa,  Uobcrt,  Esq^  M.D.,  of  Gor- 
«ioo-«treet.,  5tfa  Not.,  aged  €8. 

Uid.lell,  the  Rifjht  Rev.  Willinm,  D.D., 
Catholic  iiiahop  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict, 2d  Nor.  l>r.  BiddeU  is  one  more 
addition  to  the  ever-glorioiw  list  of 
pious  and  devrjted  priests  whose  live* 
nave  beeu  sacritieed  lu  the  i>erfunnance 
of  the  Mcred  duty  of  attending  and 
aolacin;^  thi-  [.nor  in  tiio  hour  of  >u?rer- 
ing  aii<l  bickucs.H.  Ilia  Lordsliip  died 
on  the  2d  uist.,  of  typhus  fever,  which 
he  hud  caught  in  his  parochial  visita- 
tions among  the  poor  of  his  commu- 
nity. Dr.  KiddcU  was  third  son  of  the 
late  Ralph  Riddcll,  Esij.,  of  Fi  lton  and 
Horsier,  in  Northumberland,  by  Eliza- 
hedi.  Us  wife,  eldeit  danghter  of  Joseph 
Rlonnt,  Ksq.,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Biddell,  Esq.,  of  Swinburne  Castle,  who 
was  engaged  with  hit  father  in  the 
rising  of  1745,  and  was  carried  up  to 
Ix>ndon ;  where,  being  arraigned  for 
high  treason,  he  pleaded  guilty,  and 
experienced  the  B«>yal  mercy.  The 
family  of  Riddcll  is  one  of  high  stand- 
ing  and  large  estate  in  Nortkmnber- 
land— is  of  Norman  iirigiii»  and  the 
name  of  its  patriarch  appeMS  OU  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 

Hoberts,  Jemima,  widow  of  Joseph  Bo- 
bcrts,  £sq^  of  QoMn  Sqaaie,  4th 
Nov. 

Batter,  ICarf,  wife  of  Henry  Batter, 
ddest  daughter  of  the  luto  Charles 
Sanders,  Esq.,  of  Stokefeny,  Notts,  5th 

Sandemnn,  Anno,  youngest  child  of  Major 
K  J.  Sandcuian,  33rd  Jkgimcut,  Ben- 
gal N.I.,  18th  Sept. 

Sannoman,  Anne,  widow  of  llcnry  Chris- 
tian Saimoman,  Esq.,  10th  Uussara,  6th 
Not. 

8avage,  Mrs.,  late  of  Bath,  6th  Nor.,  at 

Montague  Place. 

Scarlett,  Laurence  Peter  ('anipljell,  infant 
son  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Campbell  Sear- 
lett,  16th  Oct.,  aged  21  months. 

Shaw,  Jane  Anne,  wifo  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Shaw,  New  street-square,  3rd  Nov. 

Sherwood,  ^frs.  John,  daughter  of  R.  , 
Morton,  Esq^  of  Bavswater,  15th  Nov. 

SlMlti,  Anno  Josephnie,  eldest  daughter 
of  Captain  Shnltz.  R.N.,  12th  Nov. 

I^mpson,  William  \V«K>Iey,  Esf  j.,  of  Mon- 
tague-place, Uussell-stiimrc,  1 9th  Nov., 
aged  64. 


Skottowe,  Mrs.  E.  C,  reliet  of  Goorixc 
Augustus  Skottowe,  K-*i.,  R.N.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  A 1 1  m  i  ral  Bobinson, 
8th  Nov.,  at  Nnniii'j:-liill. 
Sloane,  William,  Esij.,  late  of  Torhoot, 
East  Indies,  9th  Nov. 
I  Smith,  Mr.H.,  of  Jotdan-hill,  00.  Benfirew, 
26th  OcL 

Smythe  Bobeit,  Esq.,  of  Melfaren  CMtle, 

CO.  Perth.  Recent  account**  from  Soot- 
laud  bring  the  intelligence  of  tlic  dejith 
of  this  respected  gentleman,  a  great 
landed  prc^Krietor  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  and  one  of  its  Magistrates  and 
Deputy-Lieutenants.  He  was  son  of 
the  late  Duviil  Smythe,  titulary  Lord 
Mi;thvcn,  by  Elizabeth,  his  tir.st  wife, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
Bart.,  of  Hill  Head,  and  represented 
the  ancient  family  of  Smythe  of  Brace, 
which  was  founded  by  Tlioina.«i  Smith, 
a  distinguislicd  Physician  of  his  day, 
and  Apothecary  to  King  James  III.  of 
Scotland.  Traditionally,  the  Smythea 
of  Mechven  trace  their  origin  to  the 
famous  Clan  Chattan,  being  descended, 
it  is  asserted,  from  Neil  Cromb,  third 
son  of  Murdoch,  of  that  Clan,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Lion.  Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  whose  death 
we  record,  was  bom  10th  Feb.,  1778, 
and  married  twice.  His  first  wile  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jame^  Towusend 
Oswald,  EiKj.,  of  Duunckier,  co.  Fife, 
and  his  second,  Susan  Kenton,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Muir  Mac- 
kenzie, Bart.,  but  by  neither  had  he 
any  issue.  His  estates  devolve,  conso* 
qucntly  on  his  half-brother,  William 
bmythe,  Esq^now  of  Methven  Castle. 
Smitbell,  Mrs.  EUsabeth,  late  of  Bmdef' 

square,  Margate,  6ili  Nov. 
Solomon,  Dr.  Heiury,  eldest  son  of  the 
Iste  Samuel  Solomon,  Esq.,  ISIli  Sept., 
at  St.  Helena. 
Soulby,  Eleanor,  second  daugher  of  the 
late  Anthony  Sonlby,  Esq.,  of  Crouch, 
end,  8th  Nov. 
Spiccr,    Mrs.   Rebecca,    of  Somorford 

Grange,  Hants.  8th  Nov.,  aged  G9. 
St.  Clair,  Major- (icnenil  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, C.U.  and  K.H.,  2.'5rd  Oct.,  aged  60. 
This  distiiigui.shed  olKccr  was  youngest 
brother  of  Captain  David  Latimer  St* 
Clair,  U.N.,  of  Sfnvcrton  Court,  cotmty 
Gloucester,  being  i>ou  of  the  late  Colonel 
William  St.  Cliur,  a  descendant  of  the 
I      ancient  Scottish  family  of  St.  Clair. 
Steele,  Mrs.  Henry  Pcrin,  daughter  and 
eooheirof  the  late  John  Bangor  BosseU, 
Esq.,  of  Ik-aniinster,  MLred  r>.1. 
Sacklinff,  Catliarine  Webl),  second  daugh-> 
ter  of  tin  Ber.  Alfiwd  Suckling,  o 
Barrfiam  Bactoiy,  Soffolk,  7th  Nov* 
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Sarr,  Mm  Snani,  of  ScodcwelU  8th  Nov., 
aged  68. 

Swire,  Mrs.  Samuol,  third  daughter  of 
James  Kendle,  Eki  ,  of  Weasciihom, 
Noffiolk,  11th  Not.,  aged  27. 

SyiDCji,  Mn.  WiUi«ia,of  TttVMtock-sqiuure, 
3rd  Nov, 

Thompeoo,  Thomas,  oldest  hom  of  Thonuus 

11j..ni]>H>n,  Ksq  ,  of  l't)nii(l>t. lid  Park, 
4th  bcpttiiuber,  at  Singapore-,  aged  29. 

Ronton,  Marian,  wifo  of  T.  L.  Thum- 
too,  Esq.,  ftiid  youngcgt  daughter  of 
C^ptaiu  K.  M'Ki'rlie,  12th  Nov. 

Tinuuenmm,  Sophia,  wile  of  C'n]>tnin 
Thunerman,  of  tlic  Fivn*  h  (  'HM»lry, 
aod  daughter  of  tht:  late  Willintn  Bro* 
diey  E^.,  SOth  Oct.,  near  Bonlo^^nc. 

Torkiiigloii,  AiUK',  wife  of  the  Rev, 
Cbarlea  Turkingtuii,  8th  Novemhcr,  at 

Tonlmin,  Joseph,  Esq.,  of  HackiMy,  15lh 

Nov.,  aeed  76. 
Ttafton,  Mn.  Wifliam,  «fc  Wejnnoath,  7th 

X«iv.,  aged  62. 

Wiilker,  Rev.  S.  F.,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to 
the  Truiity  House,  9lh  Nov,,  aged  68. 

Warrington,  Colonel  lianmer,  18th  Oct. 
Thii^  pciitlenian,  late  her  MiijiNtv's 
Agent  uiul  Consul  (ieiierul  ut  Tripoli, 
dfed  at  Patras.  1 1  is  distinguished 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country  ex- 
tended over  the  period  of  full  fifty 
years.  In  1795  he  received  a  Cornei'ti 
commission  in  the  Is^t  Dragoon  Guards, 
and  accompauied  the  rcgimeut  toFlan- 
dera.  He  afterwards  pwehaied  a  troop 
in  the  2nd  Dragcxin  Gnrirds,  and  was 
thence  promoted  to  the  MtdoriQr  uf  tlic 
4tfa  Dragoon  Otiarda.  Sabaequently 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Insjiect- 
ing  Field  Officer  to  the  Carnarvonshire 
District;  and  was  sent,  not  long  after, 
by  the  Dnke  of  York,  to  assist  in  orga- 
nizing the  Spanish  cavalry  under  Ge- 
neial  UuIa«!tero8,  and  in  generally  aid- 
ing the  Spanish  troops  oppoK'd  to  the 
French.  About  the  year  1812,  Colonel 
Warrington  was  selected  to  represent 
his  P'jvtrei.L^n  at  Tripoli,  as  Agent  and 
(^)n.«ul  General;  and  this  imjxirtaiit 
post  he  continued  to  occupy  for  thirty - 
war  years,  dnringf  which  long  period 
no  Consul  in  any  jiart  of  the  world  ever 
carried  the  name  and  iiiHucnce  of  Great 
Britain  higher  than  the  lamented  gen- 
tleuKin  who.s<*  deatli  we  now  record, 
lie  was  honoured  with  llic  Guelphic 
Order,  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  and 
with  that  of  St.  (  Iiii  t  jipe  by  the  Grand 
Dukeof  Tu«caiiy.  Col.  Warrington  was 
bom  hi  1776,  the  third  son  of  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Warrington,  rector  of  Pleasley,  co. 
Derby,  by  Mtury,  his  wife,  dan.  and 
heiress  of  Henry  Sirudwyck,  ll^^.  lie 


married,  in  1798,  Jtne  Elfacabeth,  only 
dao.  of  Charles  Price,  Ks»|.,  and  has 
left  a  large  family.  Uis  cidc&t  brother, 
George  Henry  Warrington,  Esq.,  of 
Pentrapant,  married  Mary,  eldest  dan. 
and  heirej»8  of  John  Carew,  Esq.,  of 
Carew  Cattle,  county  I'enjbroke,  ntid 
Crowcombe,  coonty  Donterset,  and  as~ 
Rimed,  in  consequence,  the  name  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Carew. 

Watson,  Mnsgrave  Letwthwnite,  Eaq., 
Sculptor,  28th  Ang. 

Wells  Frederick  Uctavius,  Esq.,  East 
India  Company's  Service,  aon  of  the 
late  Vice-Admiral  Thomas  Wells,  17tb 
Aug.,  at  Calcutta. 

Wells,  John,  Esq.,  of  Upper  PhilHmore- 
place,  Kcn.'iinpton,  17th  Nov.,  a^r*  d  t  *>. 

Whitehurst,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Whitdinrst,  Esq.,  28th  Oct., 
at  Battersea. 

Wilcot,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  the  late 
James  Home,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth, 
1.1th  Nov. 

Witlcs,  Kev.  Ettwnrd,  M.A.,  son  of  the 
late  Archdeacon  Willes,  SOth  Oct,  at 

]ki\h,  afzfii  7t',. 

WiiHiiiiis,  Mis.s  lU'lK^cca,  at  Stanmore, 

l.'jili  Nov.,  aged  83. 

Willis,  ^Ir.«.  Elizabeth,  of  Cttiterimiy 

Villas  lirixtun.  Kith  Nov. 
Willfhire,  Fanny,  second  daiL  of  Ray- 
mond Wilishira,  Esq.,  of  Rrixton  Place, 

Surrey,  15th  Nov. 
Wilson,  Mary  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the 

late  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  at  Harring- 

ton-Wjuarc,  1st  Nov. 
Wise,  Mrs  Edward,  at  Ryde,  7th  Nov. 
Witham,  Elisabeth,  relict  of  Hen.Withara, 

E.<q.,  of  Lartington  Hall,  r<-.  York,  and 

niece  and  heiress  of  Wiiliam  Withom, 

EKq.ofClifll^HaU. 
W.  cmI,  Mm.  Mary  of  Siwre,  Suny,  S5th 

Oct.,  aged  63. 
Woods,  Mr*.,  J.  D.,  5th  Nov.,  at  Jersey. 
Woodward,  Isaac,  Esq.,  of  Edwardcs- 

ftquare,  Kennington,  ISth  Nov..  aged 

63. 

Woolley,  George.  y(.unge8tson  of  the  late 
Jo>i  pIi  WuiiiUy.  i;i'<[..  of  tlio  J'cngul 
i^Iedical  Scrute,  .'id;!.  Oct.,  ut  Oxford 
'IV' ri  a<  <•. 

York,  The  Arehbi.-hop  of,  The  Most 
Kevcrcnd  Father  in  God,  Edward 
(Venablcs  Vernon)  Harcourt,  I^ord 
Archbishop  of  York,  I'rinmte  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  ou  the  10th  Uctolter, 
1757.  His  Grace  was  the  second  son 
of  George,  first  I/ord  Ycrnoii,  by  his 
tliird  wife,  Martha,  third  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  l^on  Harraurt,  and  sister  of 
SioMn,  first  Earl  of  Harcourt.  At  the 
age  of  ti^irteen,  he  was  scut  to  West- 
minster Scliool,  whenee  he  removed  to 
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dukl  Choreh,  Ozfeid.  flomi  ■Her 
taking  orders,  he  was  plnoed  in  the 
ha^y  RectorY  of  badbury.  llu  was 
iMxt  ftppoinCM  A  Ftrabradfffjr  of  Oloa* 

ceflter,  and  aftonvanls  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  which  appointmenta  he  re- 
tahrad  far  many  jean.  In  1791,  he 
became  Buthop  of  Carlislo,  and  held 
that  Bishopric  up  to  1807,  when,  on  the 
death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Markhain, 
he  wan  translated  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  York.  In  the  foUowinfj  ye«r,  his 
Grace  was  made  a  Privy  C^mncillor;  he 
yna  alio  Lord  High  Almoner  to  the 
Queen,  a  Governor  of  the  Charter 
House,  ami  of  Kinpj's  Ci>Uegc,  London; 
Vilitor  of  Qnecu's  College,  Oxford;  Q 
Commissioner  for  Building  Churches, 
aod  a  D.C.L.:  he  was  also,  for  more 
tiian  thirty  jaan,  oneof  Ibe  Direeton 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts.  This  vene- 
rable Prelate  was  highly  respected  by 
all  MolB  and  paitiaa.  As  a  religious 
tearher,  his  1 1  j  ts  were  clear  and 
forcible;  and  ther  were  iiiUy  sappwted 
hy  thepnwtieedir  hfaUlik  OsOnM 


manrMtihoSCfa  February,  1784,  Ann«, 

third  dnii'rhtcr  of  Granville,  first  Mar- 
quis of  Stiid'urd,  by  whom  (who  died 
tliB  lath  Nor.  188S)  he  had  faane  ten 
MMia  and  fonr  daughters,  all  of  whom, 
except  one  daughter,  snrriTe  him.  Of 
these  sons,  three  aie  d%nitarfea  of 
church ;  two  arc  barristers  and  members 
of  I'arliament;  two  are  colonels  in  the 
army ;  and  two  arc  captains  in  the  navy. 
One  daughter  is  married  to  Sir  J<^t 
V.  B.  J«)hiJstonc,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  an- 
other is  married  to  Colonel  Malcolm. 
Bla  Grace  assumed  the  nunc  of  Har- 
court  in  1831,  on  inheriting  the  estates 
of  the  Uarcourt  family,  on  the  death  of 
Field-Marshal  the  Kao-l  of  Harcoort. 
The  Venerable  Archliishnp  died,  on 
the  5th  HoY^  at  the  Palace,  Bishops- 
thorpe,  after  a  ahort  iUneM,  in  nis 
ninety -first  year. 
Young,  Kdmund,  Eaq.,  Ensign  76th  Re- 
giment, youngest  foil  of  Henrjr  Tonng. 
Ksq.,  of  Ivovvor  BeritdqrHtMet,  16th 
Oct^aged  19. 


RXD  OF  VOI.rME  fT. 
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